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Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission 
Annual  Report,  2004-05 

2004-05 

AS  THE  FOLLOWING  PAGES  summarize,  much  was  accomplished  in  2004-05. 

L However,  in  the  face  of  a $3  million  deficit,  the  agency  was  forced  to  make  cuts 
and  reductions  in  programs  and  operations  and,  further,  identify  cuts  and  reductions  of 
up  to  $4.8  million  for  2005-06.  Most  cuts  were  internal,  such  as  in  equipment  purchases, 
and  were  not  necessarily  felt  hy  the  public.  However,  other  cuts,  such  as  the  50  percent 
reduction  in  pheasant  production,  were  felt  by  the  public. 

Unanticipated  expenses  that  came  up  in  2004-05  included  a $700,000  payment 
into  the  state  employee’s  benefit  program,  caused  hy  increased  medical  and  prescription 
costs  and  $700,000  in  payments  to  retiring  employees  for  unused  leave. 

In  addition.  Hurricane  Ivan  caused  $1.5  million  in  damages.  While  75  percent  of 
this  funding  is  reimbursable  through  state  and  federal  emergency  management  agencies, 
the  Game  Commission  still  was  required  to  come  up  with  a 25  percent  match. 

The  Game  Commission  also  was  forced  to  close  four  rifle  ranges  until  $163,000  can 
he  secured  to  make  safety  improvements. 

The  nearly  $3  million  identified  in  cost  savings  and  reductions  were: 

• Reducing  the  number  of  pheasants  raised  and  released  from  200,000  to  100,000, 
which  saved  $185,000  in  2004-05.  By  2006-07,  $1.1  million  will  he  saved; 

• Reducing  the  travel  and  training  budgets  saved  $250,000  in  2004-05.  Additional 
reductions  were  implemented  in  2005-06; 

• Discontinuing  toll-free  numbers  to  the  six  region  offices  will  save  $27,000  in 
2005-06; 

• Delaying  the  hiring  of  seasonal  employees  saved  $388,000  in  2004-05; 

• Reduced  overtime  budgets  hy  $182,000.  These  cuts  reduce  the  agency’s  ability  to 
conduct  public  education  programs,  respond  to  nuisance  wildlife  complaints  and  pick 
up  roadkilled  deer.  Additional  cuts  are  planned  for  2005-06. 

• Eliminating  the  2004-05  Game-Take  Survey,  the  Wildlife  Diversity  Survey  and  a 
human  dimensions  survey  saved  $125,000; 

• Canceling  seed  mix  orders  for  landowners  enrolled  in  the  agency’s  public  access 
programs  saved  $72,000; 

• Canceling  complimentary  Game  News  subscriptions  saved  $31,300  in  2004-05, 
and  will  save  $165,000  in  2005-06; 

• Stopping  engineering  contracts  for  projects  put  on  hold  saved  $150,000; 

• Putting  the  Becoming  an  Outdoors- Woman  program  on  hold  saved  $30,000  in 
2004-05,  and  $50,000  in  the  2005-06  and; 

• Reducing  or  canceling  information  technology  consulting  contracts  saved 
$115,000. 

Until  the  agency  receives  a funding  increase,  we  will  continue  to  look  for  ways  to 
save  sportsmen’s  dollars,  while  at  the  same  time  maintain  the  integrity  of  our  wildlife 
management  programs.  We  hope  a license  fee  increase  is  approved  before  the  end  of 
2006,  so  we  will  he  able  to  reinstate  many  of  the  programs  and  projects  that  our  license 
buyers  and  the  public  expect. 
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Maintain  and  improve  populations  for 
consumptive  and  non-consumptive 
recreational  use  and  their  many  public  values. 

The  basic  goal  of  our  wildlife  management  program  is  to  manage  for  healthy,  func- 
tional wildlife  populations  that  are  socially  acceptable  to  Pennsylvanians  and  their  com- 
munities. We  survey  and  monitor  wildlife  populations.  We  study  the  relationships  be- 
tween wildlife,  habitat  and  humans  and  their  communities.  We  develop  and  implement 
management  plans.  We  apply  the  management  tools  of  hunting,  trapping,  habitat  man- 
agement, enforcement,  communications  and  education  to  achieve  a balance  between 
biological  and  social  acceptability. 

From  July  2004  to  June  2005,  deer  research  activities  expanded  from  the  Antlered 
Deer  Study  to  the  new  Doe  Study.  This  new  study  is  designed  to  estimate  survival, 
movements  and  response  of  does  to  hunting  pressure.  This  study  is  being  conducted  in 
WMUs  2G  and  4B  over  the  next  three  years.  After  the  first  field  season,  238  deer  were 
captured  and  123  does  were  fitted  with  radio  collars.  In  addition  to  tracking  does  in  the 
current  study,  dozens  of  radio-collared  bucks  survived  the  2004-05  hunting  seasons  and 
were  being  tracked  in  WMUs  2D  and  4D.  Radio-marked  bucks  will  continue  to  be 
monitored  for  movements  and  survival  through  January  2006. 

The  Antlered  Deer  Study  has  provided  evidence  that  antler  restrictions  are  increas- 
ing buck  survival.  Historically,  hunters  have  taken  about  80  percent  of  our  bucks  annu- 
ally; since  2002,  however,  when  antler  restrictions  went  into  effect,  only  about  50  per- 
cent of  our  bucks  are  taken.  Another  indication  that  bucks  are  living  longer  is  the 
number  of  juvenile  (button)  bucks  caught  per  every  adult  buck.  In  the  spring  of  2002, 
before  antler  restrictions,  about  14  juvenile  bucks  were  captured  for  every  adult  buck.  In 
2003,  this  dropped  to  nine  juveniles  per  adult,  and  in  2004,  two  juveniles  per  adult.  The 
total  number  of  captures  remains  consistent,  however.  Hunter  surveys  have  been  con- 
ducted prior  to  and  following  each  of  the 
past  three  hunting  seasons  to  assess  hunter 
activities  and  opinions  regarding  antler  re- 
strictions. A majority  of  hunters  continue 
to  support  antler  restrictions. 

Over  the  past  five  years  we  have  initi- 
ated a variety  of  studies,  including  a fawn 
survival  study,  a conception  study  to  de- 
fine when  the  rut  and  birthing  periods  oc- 
cur, and  an  antler  measurement  study  to 
determine  what  antler  restrictions  are  nec- 
essary in  various  WMUs  to  provide  the  best 
buck  harvest  results.  To  learn  more  about 
these  studies,  visit  the  PGC  website  at 
www.pgc.state.pa.us. 

During  2004-05,  hunters  recorded  the 
sixth  highest  deer  harvest  in  state  history. 

CORY  WEBB,  Dayton,  got  this  albino  deer 
in  Armstrong  County. 
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Hunters  harvested  409,320  deer,  284,910  antlerless  and  124,410  ant- 
lered. 

For  the  2005-06  hunting  seasons,  879,000  antlerless  licenses  were 
allocated,  160,000  fewer  than  for  2004-05.  This  allocation  was  intended 
to  stabilize  deer  populations  in  most  areas.  Data  indicate  deer  popula- 
tions in  most  areas  have  declined  in  recent  years.  As  a result,  an  assess- 
ment of  progress  toward  deer  management  goals  is  necessary  prior  to 
additional  deer  population  changes. 

In  2003  the  Deer  Management  Assistance  Program  (DMAP)  was  approved  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  tool  for  managing  deer.  For  2004-05,  the  Commission  approved  696 
DMAP  applications.  Overall,  1,722,619  acres  were  enrolled.  Seventy-seven  percent 
(1,322,032)  of  the  acres  enrolled  were  public  lands. 

There  were  47,812  DMAP  coupons  approved  and  provided  to  qualifying  landowners 
and  of  those  coupons,  hunters  redeemed  34,135.  With  all  DMAP  harvest  permit  hold- 
ers required  to  submit  a report  card,  81  percent  reported  a harvest  of  7,932  deer.  DMAP 
was  revised  in  April  2005  for  the  2005-06  hunting  year.  For  2005-06,  eligible  DMAP 
lands  were  defined  as  public  lands;  private  lands  where  no  fee  is  charged  for  hunting; 
and  private  hunting  clubs  established  prior  to  January  1,  2000.  The  requirement  that 
hunting  clubs  own  1,000  or  more  contiguous  acres  was  dropped.  Coupons  for  DMAP 
harvest  permits  continue  to  be  issued  to  landowners  at  a rate  of  one  coupon  for  every 
five  acres  in  agricultural  operations  and  one  for  every  50  acres  for  all  other  land  types.  A 
landowner  may  qualify  for  additional  coupons  hy  submitting  a deer  management  plan. 

New  in  2005-06,  landowners  were  permitted  to  distribute  two  DMAP  coupons  per 
hunter  compared  to  the  single  permit  per  hunter  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  program. 
Hunters  redeem  coupons  for  a DMAP  harvest  permit  ($6  for  residents,  $26  for  nonresi- 
dents) through  application  to  the  Commission.  Hunters  were  allowed  to  possess  two 
DMAP  permits  per  specific  DMAP  area  in  any  given  license  year. 

To  minimize  the  impact  of  disease  on  wildlife,  the  Commission,  along  with  other 
state  and  federal  agencies,  completed  a “Multi-Agency  Chronic  Wasting  Disease  Re- 
sponse Plan.”  This  document  includes  prevention,  early  detection  and  response  activi- 
ties to  the  threat  of  chronic  wasting  disease  (CWD). 

Early  detection  included  testing  37  deer  and  elk  showing  signs  suggestive  of  CWD, 
and  testing  32  elk  and  3,629  deer  collected  during  the  2004-05  hunting  seasons.  CWD 
was  not  detected.  Harvested  elk  were  also  tested  for  tuberculosis  and  brucellosis,  all 
results  being  negative.  Costs  for  CWD  surveillance  have  been  partly  offset  by  a $54,000 
grant  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Since  1998,  more  than  300  Pennsylvania  deer  and  elk  showing  signs  suggestive  of 
CWD  have  been  tested.  Also,  more  than  170  hunter-harvested  elk  have  been  tested 
since  2001,  and  more  than  6,000  deer  have  been  tested  since  2002.  Approximately  40 
more  elk  and  4,000  deer  will  he  tested  after  the  2005  hunting  seasons.  It’s  good  news 
that  we  have  not  found  CWD  within  our  wild  deer  and  elk  populations. 

Pennsylvania’s  fourth  elk  season  since  1931  was  held  in  November  2004.  Out  of 
22,777  elk  license  applications,  40  hunters  received  licenses  (12  antlered,  28  antlerless) 
to  participate  in  the  6-day  elk  season  from  November  8-13.  Thirty-four  hunters  success- 
fully harvested  an  elk.  Twenty-two  antlerless  and  12  antlered  elk  were  harvested  in  Elk, 
Cameron  and  Clearfield  counties.  Average  dressed  weight  of  cows  was  356  pounds  and 
536  for  hulls.  Cows  averaged  7.5  years  old  and  bulls  5.5  years.  One  cow  was  20Vi  years 
old.  The  population  in  the  fall  of  2004  was  about  500  elk,  based  on  the  population 
survey,  mortality,  survival  and  rate  of  increase  data. 
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Forty  licenses  were 
allocated  for  the  2005 
fall  season  (10  antlered, 
30  antlerless).  The 
Board  of  Commissioners 
gave  approval  for  a Sep- 
tember 2006  season  in 
Elk  Management  Area  1 
to  address  agricultural 
damage.  Ten  licenses 
were  approved  for  the 
early  season  (2  either 
sex,  8 antlerless). 

Thirty  known  elk 
mortalities  were  re- 
corded from  January’  3 1 , 
2004  through  January 
31,  2005.  Elk-vehicle 
collisions  (7)  and  crop- 
damage  kills  (6)  were 
the  leading  causes  of 
knowTi  elk  mortality. 

A calf  survival  study  was  started  in  the  spring  of  2005.  Wildlife  biologists,  biologist 
aides,  LMOs,  WCOs,  Food  and  Cover  Corp  personnel  and  DCNR  personnel  assisted  in 
the  capture  of  22  elk  calves  across  the  range.  Calves  were  marked  with  expandable  radio 
collars.  We  did  not  experience  any  mortality  through  the  summer  2005.  Average  weight 
of  calves  was  42  pounds.  Average  date  of  birth  was  June  9th  and  the  mean  age  at  capture 
was  2.5  days.  We  previously  estimated  sur\dval  of  calves  to  be  71  percent  from  1993- 
1996. 

The  2004  bear  harv’est  was  the  fourth  largest  on  record.  Hunters  took  2,426  bears 
during  the  3-day  statewide  season  and  548  bears  during  the  extended  season. 

Similar  to  past  years,  almost  equal  numbers  of  male  and  female  bears  were  harvested. 
The  average  bear  taken  by  a hunter  weighed  184  pounds,  although  several  large  bears, 
including  an  834-pound  male,  were  killed.  Approximately  2.2  percent,  or  1 in  44  hunt- 
ers who  purchased  a bear  license  was  successful. 

Bear  license  sales  reached  a record  level  in  2004,  numbering  132,181  compared  to 
123,91 1 in  2003.  While  bear  license  sales  have  been  slowly  increasing  since  1999,  they 
increased  substantially  during  the  past  three  years,  which  is  attributed  to  the  creation  of 
an  extended  bear  season. 

In  2004,  the  statewide  population  estimate  was  13,810  hears.  Population  estimates 
had  been  relatively  stable  between  14,000  and  15,000  bears  since  2001,  although  the 
2004  estimate  is  slightly  below  that  level. 

Wild  turkey  numbers  continued  to  improve  in  2005  as  a result  of  increased  produc- 
tivity in  2004  and  a fairly  good  hatch  in  the  spring  of  2005.  Abundant  mast  in  much  of 
the  commonwealth  helped  turkey  flocks  to  enter  the  winter  of  2004-05  in  good  condi- 
tion. Relatively  mild  weather  conditions,  conserv’ative  2004  fall  hunting  seasons  and 
somewhat  lower  numbers  of  fall  turkey  hunters  also  contributed  to  increased  sur\’ival. 
Fall  seasons  were  shortened  in  WMUs  4A,  4B  and  4D  and  closed  in  WMUs  5A  and  5B 
in  2004.  The  estimated  statewide  population  in  the  spring  of  2005  was  376,500  birds,  up 


Bob  D'Angelo 

PCC  biologist  MARK  TERNENT  works  on  a tranquilized  bear 
that  would  soon  be  relocated  to  another  area.  In  2004,  the 
statewide  population  estimate  was  13,810  bears.  Population 
estimates  had  been  relatively  stable  between  14,000  and 
15,000  bears  since  2001. 
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from  341,800  in  2004  but  still  below  the  record  high  levels  of  2001. 
This  population  represents  an  increase  of  slightly  more  than  10  percent 
over  the  spring  of  2004- 

Despite  the  predictions  of  stable  ot  lower  spring  harvests  in  2005, 
harvests  were  up  slightly  in  most  states  in  the  mid-Atlantic  region. 
Though  early  report  card  returns  in  Pennsylvania  were  down,  the  pre- 
liminary harvest  estimate  indicates  that  spring  hunters  took  45,000  birds 
in  2005.  This  harvest  is  10  percent  higher  than  the  2004  harvest  and  is 
more  than  four  percent  higher  than  the  previous  10-year  average.  These  increases  rep- 
resent growing  numbers  of  turkeys  as  populations  rebound  from  poor  production  in 
2002  and  2003  and  two  harsh  winters. 

A large-scale  research  project  designed 
to  study  the  survival  of  wild  turkey  gob- 
blers in  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  Ohio 
was  proposed  to  begin  in  the  winter  of 
2005-06  with  partial  funding  requested 
from  the  National  Wild  Turkey  Federation 
Grant-in-Aid  program.  If  the  requested 
funding  is  approved,  300  gobblers  will  be 
banded  annually  in  each  state  for  three 
years.  Band  returns  will  enable  Commis- 
sion biologists  to  detetmine  the  impact  of 
recently  approved  regulations  allowing  for 
hunters  purchasing  an  additional  tag  to 
take  a second  gobbler  in  the  spring.  The 
study  will  provide  more  precise  data  for 
population  modeling.  This  proposed  study 
is  the  first  statewide  wild  turkey  field  re- 
search project  undertaken  in  the  common- 
wealth. 

Because  the  Game  Take  Survey  was  not 
conducted  in  2005  due  to  funding  short- 
ages, we  had  no  current  estimate  of  either 
the  number  of  grouse  hunters,  nor  their  kill.  However,  looking  at  recent  trends  in  both, 
we  expect  hunter  numbers  and  harvest  to  be  similar  to  last  year. 

Fortunately  we  also  have  several  hundred  grouse  hunters  who  keep  track  of  their 
time  afield,  allowing  us  to  monitor  grouse  hunting  trends.  In  2004-05,  cooperators  re- 
corded 7,208  hours  with  a grouse-flushing  rate  of  0.95  flushes  per  hour.  This  rate  was 
down  from  the  1.05  in  2003-04,  below  the  40-year  average  of  1.42  and  was  the  lowest 
rate  recorded  over  that  time  period.  Flushing  rates  decreased  in  four  regions  and  in- 
creased slightly  in  both  the  northeast  and  southeast. 

Grouse  on  the  Barrens  Habitat  Management  Study  area  at  SGL  176  in  Centre  County 
have  been  monitored  since  1976  to  measure  population  responses  to  a 2.5-acre  patch 
clear  cutting  program  set  up  on  a 40-year  rotation.  The  fall  2004  flushing  sutvey  on  the 
study  area  produced  results  similar  to  the  previous  year,  reflecting  continued  low  popu- 
lations. The  spring  2005  surveys,  both  flushing  and  drumming  counts  showed  numbers 
slightly  up  from  the  previous  spring.  The  treated  area  had  2.7  times  the  numbet  of 
drummers  compared  to  the  control.  If  recruitment  was  average,  there  should  be  higher 
grouse  numbers  on  the  area  this  fall. 
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Early  returns  of  2005  brood 
sightings  by  PGC  foresters  and 
surveyors  showed  somewhat 
higher  numbers  compared  to 
last  year.  Grouse  population 
trends  on  the  Barrens  study 
area  have  generally  tracked 
those  for  statewide  grouse  in 
huntable  habitats.  Consider- 
ing both  of  these  surveys,  we 
would  predict  continued  rela- 
tively low  grouse  populations 
but  a good  possibility  of  a few 
more  birds  in  2005. 

A total  of  216  square  kilo- 
meter plots  were  surveyed  for 
waterfowl  breeding  pairs  in 
2005  to  assess  the  status  of  waterfowl  populations.  Waterfowl  breeding  pair  surveys  have 
been  conducted  annually  by  state  waterfowl  biologists  in  the  Atlantic  Flyway  since  1989, 
and  are  designed  to  determine  trends  in  breeding  waterfowl  populations  in  the  northern 
half  of  the  flyway.  The  number  of  mallard  pairs  in  2005  was  estimated  at  95,685,  which 
compares  with  the  1994-2004  average  of  99,814  pairs.  There  were  no  black  ducks  ob- 
served in  the  commonwealth  on  survey  plots  for  only  the  second  time  in  1 7 years.  Black 
ducks  have  been  observed  at  very  low  densities  since  the  survey  was  initiated  in  1989. 
There  were  60,536  wood  duck  breeding  pairs  estimated  during  the  2005  survey.  This 
estimate  is  similar  to  the  1994-2004  average  and  the  trend  in  wood  duck  pairs  has  been 
relatively  stable  since  liberal  hunting  regulations  were  adopted  in  1995. 

The  2005  Pennsylvania  Canada  goose  total  population  estimate  of  282,237  is  statis- 
tically similar  to  the  1994-2004  year  average  of  218,21 1 geese.  As  expected,  the  highest 
densities  of  total  geese  were  observed  in  southeastern  and  northwestern  portions  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  number  of  Canada  goose  breeding  pairs  in  2005  was  estimated  at 
1 15,291,  also  statistically  similar  to  the  average  of  89,273.  The  number  of  breeding  pairs 
and  total  population  of  Canada  geese  have  in- 
creased significantly  in  the  state  since  1989. 

The  annual  Mid-winter  Waterfowl  Survey 
(MWS)  was  conducted  from  fixed  winged  air- 
craft and  on  foot  during  mid-January.  There  were 
80,380  waterfowl  observed  in  Pennsylvania  dur- 
ing the  MWS.  This  total  included  5,243  dabbling 
ducks  (mostly  mallards  and  black  ducks);  2,499 
diving  ducks  (mostly  scaup  on  Lake  Erie/Presque 

IN  2004-05,  grouse  cooperators  recorded  7,208 
hours  with  a flushing  rate  of  0.95  flushes  per  hour. 

This  rate  was  down  from  the  1.05  in  2003-04, 
below  the  40-year  average  of  1 .42  and  was  the 
lowest  rate  recorded  over  that  time  period. 

Flushing  rates  decreased  in  four  regions  and 
increased  slightly  in  both  the  northeast  and 
southeast. 


WCO  THOMAS  SWIECH  demonstrates  gun  safety  as  part 
of  a JAKES  Day  event  sponsored  by  Luzerne  County's 
Red  Rock  Chapter  of  the  National  Wild  Turkey 
Federation. 
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Isle  Bay);  3,993  mergansers;  67,748  geese  (62  percent  of  which  were 
Canada  geese,  and  the  rest  snow  geese);  and  810  swans  (97  percent  of 
which  were  tundra  swans). 

The  total  number  of  waterfowl  observed  was  17  percent  higher  than 
the  total  from  the  2004  survey  and  22  percent  higher  than  the  1995- 
2004  average.  We  continue  to  geo-reference  all  observation  data  using 
a voice  recording/GPS  system  in  the  survey  aircraft,  which  will  allow 
data  to  he  incorporated  into  a CIS  database. 

Preseason  duck  handing  continued  in  cooperation  with  the  Atlantic  Flyway  duck- 
handing  program.  Banding  information  is  essential  for  determining  the  timing  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  duck  harvest,  survival,  harvest  rates  and  migration  patterns,  and  allows 
evaluation  of  changes  in  hunting  regulations.  During  the  2005  preseason  banding  pe- 
riod 2,814  ducks  were  handed,  which  was  about  eight  percent  above  the  2004  total,  and 
included  1,787  mallards,  22  black  ducks,  811  wood  ducks,  121  hlue-winged  teal,  53 
green-winged  teal  and  a lesser  number  of  other  species.  During  June  2005,  3,243  geese 
were  banded,  including  834  adult  males,  828  adult  females,  779  juvenile  males  and  802 
juvenile  females,  juvenile  geese  comprised  49  percent  of  the  handed  sample.  While  this 
was  a bit  below  the  2004  proportion  of  51 
percent  juveniles,  it  suggests  that  gosling 
recruitment  was  again  high,  probably  above 
average,  for  Pennsylvania  resident  geese  in 
2005. 

The  subsequent  recoveries  of  these 
banded  geese  by  hunters  will  allow  us  to 
further  refine  and  evaluate  existing  resident 
goose  seasons.  These  data  along  with 
leghand  recoveries  and  morphological 
measurements  of  harvested  birds  are  used 
to  determine  the  proportion  of  migrant 
geese  in  the  harvest  and  to  aid  in  develop- 
ing proposals  for  the  Atlantic  Flyway 
Council  and  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser- 
vice (USFWS)  to  expand  Canada  goose 
hunting  opportunities  in  Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania  is  one  of  27  states  partici- 
pating in  a 3-year  (2003-2005)  nationwide 
mourning  dove  banding  project.  The  ob- 
jectives of  this  study  are  to  produce  cur- 
rent estimates  of  survival,  harvest  and  band 
reporting  rates  for  mourning  doves,  as  well 
as  information  on  dove  migration  patterns 
and  geographical  distribution  of  dove  har- 
vest. TTiis  information  is  needed  to  provide 
a more  rigorous  basis  for  dove  harvest  management  decisions.  There  were  1,690  doves 
handed,  including  1,080  juveniles,  584  adults  and  26  unknown  age.  The  total  number 
of  doves  banded  in  2005  was  similar  to  previous  year  totals  (1,650  in  2004,  1,569  in 
2003). 

Results  from  the  first  three  years  of  the  dove-banding  project  indicate  recovery  rates 
(handed  birds  killed  and  reported  to  the  handing  lab  by  the  hunter)  can  vary  from  a low 


Hal  Korber 


PENNSYLVANIA  is  one  of  27  states 
participating  in  a 3-year  (2003-2005) 
nationwide  mourning  dove  banding 
project.  The  objectives  of  this  study  are  to 
produce  current  estimates  of  survival, 
harvest  and  band  reporting  rates  for 
mourning  doves,  as  well  as  information  on 
dove  migration  patterns  and  geographical 
distribution  of  dove  harvest. 
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of  one  percent  in  West  Virginia  to  as  high  as  10  percent  in  Mississippi.  Harvest  rates  in 
Pennsylvania  have  been  between  five  and  six  percent.  An  interesting  observation  thus 
far  was  that  most  (>90  percent)  of  the  doves  banded  in  a state  were  recovered  in  that 
state.  In  Pennsylvania  92  percent  of  the  doves  banded  were  recovered  hy  Pennsylvania 
hunters.  Similar  to  2003,  the  majority  of  the  birds  harvested  by  hunters  were  taken  in 
early  September  in  the  same  degree  blocks  as  they  were  banded,  while  the  few  birds 
taken  after  mid-October  were  harvested  in  southern  states  (Maryland,  South  Carolina, 
Alabama).  The  results  from  the  first  three  years  of  the  banding  study  have  indicated  the 
feasibility  of  banding  sufficient  numbers  of  doves  to  obtain  reliable  estimates  of  harvest 
rates,  which  will  help  in  managing  this  important  migratory  game  bird.  It  is  anticipated 
that  an  operational  banding  program,  similar  to  that  currently  in  place  for  waterfowl, 
will  be  implemented  in  the  coming  years  for  mourning  doves. 

We  were  fortunate  with  woodcock  to  have  the  Harvest  Information  Program  (HIP) 
to  estimate  hunter  numbers  and  their  kill.  Under  HIP,  we  collected  the  names,  ad- 
dresses and  hunting  information  from  migratory  bird  hunters  and  sent  that  information 
to  the  USFWS.  The  USFWS  then  surveys  a sample  of  these  hunters  to  estimate  wood- 
cock harvest  estimates.  In  2004,  approximately  9,000  Pennsylvania  woodcock  hunters 
took  about  12,500  birds.  The  number  of  hunters  was  down  five  percent  and  their  take 
was  almost  50  percent  higher.  These  HIP  estimates  show  more  variation  than  our  Game 
Take  Survey  estimates,  because  HIP  is  a relatively  new  program  and  estimates  will  be 
refined  over  time.  Our  woodcock  cooperator  flushing  rates  in  2004  were  down  15  per- 
cent from  2003. 

The  long-term  trend  in  woodcock  populations  continued  to  he  negative  for  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  well  as  for  the  region  and  continent.  However,  for  2004-05,  both  the  eastern 
region  and  Pennsylvania  showed  no  significant  drop  in  the  number  of  singing  males.  A 
second  effort  that  provides  a population  gauge  is  the  Wing  Collection  Survey,  with 
results  showing  the  sex  and  age  of  hunter-killed  birds.  The  2004  recruitment  index 
(which  is  the  number  of  immatures  per  adult  female),  compared  to  the  year  before,  was 
up  for  Pennsylvania  (1.9)  while  the  Region  index  was  2.0. 

Furbearer  harvest  rates  could  not  be  estimated  in  Fiscal  Year  2004-05  due  to  the 
absence  of  the  annual  Furtaker  Survey  that  was  eliminated  hy  budget  constraints.  Sur- 
veys of  WCOs  have  provided  some  insight  relative  to  changes  in  furhearer  populations, 
particularly  for  coyote,  beaver,  river  otter,  fisher  and  bobcat. 

The  number  of  nuisance  beaver  complaints  recorded  during  2004  was  684,  well  be- 
low the  previous  10-year  annual  average.  Numbers  of  incidental  river  otter  captures, 
primarily  by  beaver  trappers,  have  increased  during  recent  years  with  greater  than  25 
incidental  captures  reported  annually  since  1995;  42  incidental  captures  were  reported 
last  year.  The  majority  of  these  captures  occur  in  the  northeast  and  northwest  regions, 
but  recent  reports  indicate  continued  population  expansion  throughout  the  Susquehanna 
drainage. 

Reports  of  fisher  sightings,  roadkills  and  accidental  captures  have  steadily  increased 
since  reintroduction  efforts  were  completed  in  1998.  Since  2000,  sightings  have  in- 
creased each  year  (there  were  303  reports  last  year),  and  the  number  of  roadkills  and 
incidental  captures  by  trappers  continues  to  increase.  Fishers  have  been  reported  in  42 
counties. 

Reports  of  coyote-caused  damage  to  livestock  and  domestic  pets  have  been  relatively 
stable  since  1993.  Sheep  and  poultry  operations  continue  to  report  the  greatest  losses 
annually.  Reports  of  coyotes  killing  domestic  dogs  and  cats  are  stable  to  increasing, 
particularly  in  the  southwest  and  southeast  regions. 
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The  PGC  randomly  allocated  615  bobcat  harvest  permits  during 
September  2004.  Each  permit  allowed  for  the  harvest  of  one  bobcat 
from  within  Wildlife  Management  Units  2C,  2E,  2E,  2G,  3A,  3B,  3C 
and  3D  (combined).  Hunters  and  trappers  reported  taking  196  bobcats 
from  28  counties.  The  harvest  was  made  up  of  124  females,  70  males 
and  two  of  undetermined  sex.  The  average  weight  of  harvested  females 
was  19.6  pounds  whereas  the  average  weight  of  males  was  27.7  pounds. 
Weather  conditions  were  favorable  during  January  and  February, 
particularly  for  trapping  bobcats  due  to  limited  precipitation.  In  fact,  42  percent  of  the 
harvest  occurted  during  2005  (after  the  new  year).  Trapping  was  the  most  commonly 
used  technique  (87  percent  of  the  harvested  bobcats  were  taken  in  traps);  three  percent 
were  harvested  using  hounds,  six  percent  were  taken  using  predator  calls,  and  the  re- 
maining four  percent  were  taken  by  other  hunting  methods. 

Due  to  budget  constraints,  we  did  not  conduct  fieldwork  on  the  juvenile  bobcat 
survival  study  this  year.  During  previous  field  seasons,  we  have  collected  data  from  32 
juveniles  within  11  litters  in  northcentral  Pennsylvania.  Preliminary  analyses  of  these 
data  suggest  that  juvenile  survival  in  Pennsylvania  is  significantly  higher  than  expected, 
and  may  exceed  70  percent  during  some  years. 

Responsibility  for  managing  every  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  465  species  of  birds  and 
mammals  is  literally  overwhelming.  The  Wildlife  Diversity  Section  (WDS)  focuses  on 
16  birds  and  6 mammals  classified  as  endangered  or  threatened  within  the  common- 
wealth. Another  88  bird  and  mammal  species  have  been  identified  as  “species  of  con- 
cern.” Much  time  is  spent  surveying  these  animals  and  evaluating  their  habitat. 

In  November  2004,  WDS  ornithologist  Doug  Gross  coordinated  Pennsylvania’s  first 
“All-Bird  Conservation  Workshop,”  a watershed  event  for  the  state.  Participants  in- 
cluded 130  representatives  of  federal  and  state  government  agencies  and  25  non-gov- 
ernment conservation  organizations.  The  workshop  was  the  beginning  of  a comprehen- 
sive approach  to  bitd  conservation  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  2005,  Pennsylvania  nests  fledged  more  than  100  eaglets  from  96  nests.  Known 
bald  eagle  paits  have  territories  in  35  of  the  state’s  67  counties,  with  highest  concentra- 
tions found  in  Crawford  and  Erie  counties  in  the  northwest,  along  the  lower  Susquehanna 
River,  and  in  the  Pocono  region.  New  nesting  territories  were  established  in  10  coun- 
ties. Some  new  nests  are  surprisingly  close  to  thriving  human  population  centers,  in- 
cluding quiet  spots  around  reservoirs  or  along  streams  in  the  Philadelphia  suburbs.  A 
record  117  bald  eagles,  82  adult  and  35  immature  birds,  were  counted  during  the  annual 
mid-winter  census. 

The  annual  survey  of  great  egrets  and  black-crowned  night-heron  nests  on  Wade 
Island  was  conducted  in  May.  The  162  egret  nests  reflect  relative  stability,  however,  the 
total  of  63  night-heron  nests  was  the  lowest  since  comparable  surveys  began  in  1985.  A 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  double-crested  cormorant  nests  may  have  contributed 
to  the  decline. 

WDS  mammal  research  includes  surveys  of  the  northern  flying  squirrel,  Allegheny 
woodrat,  summer  bat  concentrations,  bat  hibernacula  and  a multi-faceted  study  of  fed- 
erally endangered  Indiana  bats. 

During  the  summer  of  2004,  volunteers  surveyed  26  summer  bat  concentration  sites, 
tallying  36,7 13  hats  in  five  bat  boxes,  one  bat  condo,  four  occupied  homes,  one  unoccu- 
pied home,  four  barns,  five  utility  buildings,  three  churches,  one  highway  bridge  and 
two  other  structures.  The  highway  bridge  was  a significant  roost,  with  more  than  2,500 
bats. 
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During  the  winter  of  2005,  24  mines  and 
caves  were  surveyed  for  the  presence  of  hi- 
bernating bats.  Twenty-two  of  the  sites  con- 
tained bats;  13  contained  species  of  con- 
cern. Major  concentrations  of  winteting 
bats  (94  percent)  were  found  in  abandoned 
mines.  Coincidentally,  Pennsylvania  has  13 
known  hibernation  sites  for  the  fedetally 
endangered  Indiana  bat.  During  the  bien- 
nial survey  of  the  Blair  County  mine  that 
shelters  our  largest  known  hibernating 
population  of  Indiana  bats,  665  Indianas 
were  counted  among  a total  of  26,582  bats. 
Canoe  Creek  State  Park  in  Blair  County 
hosts  both  winter  and  summer  roosts  of  the 
endangered  bat. 

In  mid- April  2005,  six  female  federally 
endangered  Indiana  bats,  live-trapped  as 
they  emerged  from  the  mine,  were  each  fit- 
ted with  a 21 -day  transmitter  and  released. 
The  0.4-gram  transmitter  was  smaller  than 
a miniature  breath  mint.  At  first,  air  and 
ground  crews  were  able  to  keep  up  with 
five  of  the  bats.  Then  one  bat  made  a dra- 
matic move  southeast,  across  two  ridges. 
Lake  Raystown,  three  more  ridges  and  I- 
81,  before  roosting.  It  took  both  crews  to 
keep  track  of  that  one  bat  during  its  60-mile  flight.  The  following  night,  the  bat  moved 
into  a wooded  area  near  Wentz  in  Carroll  County,  Maryland,  92  miles  from  Canoe 
Creek.  By  the  end  of  April,  summer  territory  day-roosts  were  confirmed  for  two  of  the 
bats;  both  sites  are  in  Carroll  County.  The  newly  found  Indiana  bat  summer  colonies  are 
now  being  protected  and  managed  by  Maryland. 

While  there  is  great  anticipation  for  the  development  of  an  environmentally  friendly 
wind  power  industry  in  Pennsylvania,  there  also  is  legitimate  concern  about  the  effect 
of  wind  turbines  on  both  bird  and  bat  populations,  especially  where  tall  windmills  reach 
into  air  space  used  by  migratory  species.  Mortality  studies  at  wind  turbine  sites  indicate 
that  both  resident  and  migratory  bat  species  are  affected.  Research  and  standardized 
protocols  are  needed.  Three  East  Stroudsburg  University  graduate  students  are  con- 
ducting research  at  the  Penboscot  Mountain  wind  farm  site  in  Luzerne  County.  Dr. 
Sandy  Whidden  and  PGC  biologist  Greg  Turner  developed  the  proposal  for  the  study, 
which  is  being  funded  by  a federal  State  Wildlife  Grant. 

Since  2001,  the  Game  Commission  and  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  have  received 
annual  federal  State  Wildlife  Grant  funds  totaling  $10  million  for  “endangered  species 
prevention”  proactive  management  to  intervene  before  a species  becomes  endangered. 
State  Wildlife  Grants  coordinator  Patti  Barber  guides  grant  applicants,  conservation 
partners  and  WDS  staff  though  federal  guidelines  and  requirements,  while  pteparing 
contracts  for  newly  selected  SWG  projects  and  reviewing  the  work  of  ongoing  projects. 
During  Fiscal  Year  2004-05,  the  Board  of  Commissioners  approved  more  than  $700,000 
in  SWG  funding  for  projects  by  conservation  partners.  These  projects  included:  the  bat 


As  part  of  his  Eagle  Scout  project,  DAN 
WESOLOSKIE,  2nd  from  right.  North 
Cornwall  Township,  built  a bat  house  that 
was  placed  on  SGL  145  in  Lebanon  County. 
The  house  will  hold  more  than  200  bats 
during  the  summer  months.  Bats  are 
beneficial  because  they  control  pesky 
insects,  especially  mosquitoes. 
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mortality  study  at  the  Penobscot  Mountain;  gating  of  bat  hibernacula; 
a radiO'telemetry  study  of  the  state-threatened  small-footed  bat;  devel- 
opment of  multi-species  management  guidelines  for  barrens  habitats; 
development  of  bird  data  for  environmental  review;  Important  Mam- 
mal Area  stewardship;  a web-based  registry  of  seasonal  wetlands;  and  a 
study  of  squirrel  communities  in  mixed-conifer  forest  ecosystems. 

A primary  Wildlife  Diversity  Section  effort  during  2004-05  was  prepa- 
ration of  the  commonwealth’s  monumental  Comprehensive  Wildlife 
Conservation  Strategy  for  submission  to  USFWS  in  September  2005.  With  assistance 
from  conservation  organizations,  universities  and  individuals,  the  Commissions  have 
established  a distinct  vision  and  essential  foundation  for  the  future  of  fish  and  wildlife 
conservation  in  Pennsylvania.  Wildlife  conservation  planning  coordinator  Lisa  Will- 
iams pulled  together  top  conservation  priorities  for  the  state’s  major  habitats,  providing 
extensive  documentation  of  current  knowledge  and  a thorough  assessment  of  conserva- 
tion priorities  to  meet  federal  requirements.  The  plan  requires  conservation  agencies 
and  their  partners  to  think  strategically  about  individual  and  coordinated  stewardship 

efforts.  It  will  also  dovetail  the 
commonwealth’s  efforts  with 
those  of  other  states  to  ensure 
consistency  in  the  manage- 
ment of  species  of  special  con- 
cern. Completion  of  this  ma- 
jor document  provides  a new 
benchmark  for  wildlife  conser- 
vation in  Pennsylvania. 

Our  Propagation  Division 
had  another  excellent  season 
by  slightly  exceeding  the  Game 
Commission’s  objective  of 
shipping  200,000  pheasants 
despite  damages  incurred  from 
Hurricane  Ivan.  In  September 
2004,  the  remnants  of  Ivan 
headed  up  the  East  Coast,  causing  flooding  and  wind  damage,  impacting  many  commu- 
nities in  its  path,  including  operations  at  the  Loyalsock  and  Northcentral  Game  Farms. 
Prior  to  the  storm,  we  had  projected  exceeding  our  quota  by  about  five  percent,  but  only 
missed  that  mark  slightly  by  stocking  208,415  pheasants  (121,327  males  and  87,088 
hens)  before  and  during  the  fall  2004  small  game  season. 

Nearly  18,000  birds  were  released  for  the  youth  pheasant  season  in  October  2004  on 
1 14  sites  located  in  56  of  the  65  counties  that  normally  receive  an  allotment  of  pheas- 
ants duting  the  regular  season.  Also,  in  2004  34  sportsmen  organizations  sponsored 
mentored  youth  pheasant  hunting  events.  Thirty-one  clubs  applied  for  Game  Commis- 
sion produced  pheasants  and  were  provided  with  1 ,993  birds  to  conduct  hunts. 

Due  to  Game  Commission  budgetary  constraints,  in  February  it  was  decided  to  re- 
duce the  2005  pheasant  propagation  program  by  50  percent;  basically  what  we  could 
produce  without  hiring  seasonal  workers.  Therefore,  what  were  now  considered  surplus 
breeders  were  shipped  out  in  late  March  to  reduce  costs  associated  with  feed  and  main- 
tenance. The  remaining  breeding  population  of  pheasants  provided  us  with  324,487 
eggs  rather  than  the  usual  half  a million  eggs. 


Scott  Rheam 


NEARLY  18,000  birds  were  released  for  the  youth 
pheasant  season  in  October  2004  on  114  sites  located 
in  56  of  the  65  counties  that  normally  receive  an 
allotment  of  pheasants  during  the  regular  season. 
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Acquire,  protect,  maintain  and  enhance  an 
array  of  habitats  on  public  and  private  lands. 

To  manage  and  improve  habitats  on  public  and  private  lands  to  sustain  viable  wild- 
life populations  Food  and  Cover  Corps  and  land  managers  were  successful  in  reaching 
many  set  goals  for  habitat  improvement  on  the  many  tracts  of  State  Game  Lands  and 
leased  areas  within  the  past  year.  Statewide,  these  teams  planted  3,228  acres  of  grain 
and  1,513  acres  of  grasses  and  legumes  to  benefit  wildlife.  In  addition,  268  acres  were 
planted  in  or  converted  to  warm  season  grasses.  About  2,850  acres  of  wildlife  food  plots 
were  limed  and  4,313  acres  fertilized  to  improve  wildlife  food  production;  21,624  acres 
were  mowed  to  maintain  high  quality  grasses  and  legumes  and  1,094  acres  of  field  and 
administrative  road  borders  were  cut  to  provide  nesting  and  escape  cover.  Wetland  res- 
toration work  was  completed  on  1 1 sites  across  the  state  through  the  efforts  of  Food  and 
Cover  employees  and  various  conservation  partners.  There  were  7,922  trees  pruned  to 
improve  fruit  and  seed  production,  and  398  new  nest  boxes  and  185  waterfowl  nest 
structures  were  erected. 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  through  the  Pennsylvania 
Conservation  Corps  (P.C.C.)  provided  more  than  $100,000  in  funding  and  10  work 
crews  to  assist  with  habitat  projects,  such  as  planting  seedlings,  erecting  stream  bank 
and  forest  fencing  and  planting  warm  season  grasses.  Crews  also  constructed  storage 
buildings,  painted  and  made  repairs  to  Food  and  Cover  headquarter  buildings,  con- 
structed and  installed  gates  and  painted  and  maintained  game  lands  boundary  lines. 

The  agency’s  Howard  Nursery  in  Centre  County  produced  and  distributed  2,696,600 

tree  and  shrub  seedlings 
for  planting  on  game 
lands  and  public  access 
lands.  Twenty-six  spe- 
cies of  important  food 
and  cover  plants  were 
grown.  Deciduous  trees 
and  shrubs  accounted 
for  1,040,450;  the  re- 
mainder being  ever- 
greens for  thermal 
cover.  New  species  of 
native  trees  and  shrubs 
are  being  added  annu- 
ally. The  wood  shop 
produced  and  shipped 
2,741  bluebird/chicka- 
dee/wren  boxes;  7,290 
bluebird  box  kits;  465 
wood  duck  boxes  and 
kits;  377  squirrel, 
kestrel,  barn  owl  and 
bat  boxes;  and  nearly 
7,000  signs  and  back 


Tom  Clough 


BOB  MILKER,  center,  president  of  the  York  Area  Sportsmen's 
for  Youth,  and  sponsor  of  York  County's  Youth  Field  Days, 
receives  an  award  for  all  that  the  organization  does  to 
introduce  our  hunting  heritage  to  youngsters,  from  Came 
Commission  Executive  Director  VERN  ROSS,  right.  York  County 
WCO  CHAD  EYLER  holds  a York  Area  Sportsmen's  for  Youth 
hat  and  shirt,  along  with  a display  of  the  organization's 
patches,  presented  to  Vern  Ross. 
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boards  for  use  on  game  lands  and  cooperative  access  properties.  Wood 
products  and  surplus  seedlings  are  now  available  for  purchase  by  the 
general  public  on  the  agency’s  website. 

Maintaining  optimum  habitat  diversity  on  our  forested  game  lands 
is  an  important  goal  of  our  Timber  Management  Program.  There  were 
6,429  acres  offered  for  bidding  for  commercial  timber  harvest  opera- 
tions during  the  past  fiscal  year.  Eight  hundred  seventy-nine  acres  were 
treated  with  herbicide  to  remove  ferns,  striped  maple,  spicebush  and 
low  quality  beech  brush  hampering  the  establishment  of  more  beneficial  tree  species. 
Contractors  erected  8-foot-high  woven  wire  fences  around  147  acres  of  recently  har- 
vested habitat  areas  to  protect  the  new  growth  from  excessive  browsing  by  deer.  Our 
Upland  Vegetation  Management  machine  was  used  to  treat  247  acres  by  cutting  and 
shearing  advanced  growth  of  woody  vegetation  so  it  could  revert  to  an  earlier  succes- 
sional  low  ground  cover  stage. 

Commercial  timber  sales  on  5,492  acres  produced  revenues  of  $14,901,790,  an  in- 
crease of  $7,5 18,779  from  the  previous  year.  Commercial  harvest  activities  yielded  more 
than  16.8  million  board  feet  of  logs  and  85,700  tons  of  pulpwood. 

A road  network  sufficient  to  carry  heavy  equipment  and  comply  with  the  Clean 
Streams  Act  and  other  environmental  protection  regulations  was  designed  and  super- 
vised by  our  forestry  staff.  Logging  contractors  completed  56  contracts  during  the  year, 
improved  71.8  miles  of  haul  roads,  constructed  16.2  miles  of  new  roads  (which  became 
wildlife  food  strips  after  seeding),  and  placed  156  culverts.  The  value  of  these  on-site 
infrastructure  improvements  exceeded  $948,060  and  were  costs  borne  by  the  timber 
operator  and  thus  deducted  from  the  totals  of  the  timber  bids. 

The  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Act  (known  as  Pittman-Robertson  or  P-R) 
was  signed  into  law  on  September  2,  1937,  with  the  purpose  of  providing  a stable  source 
of  funding  to  the  states  for  the  management,  conservation  and  enhancement  of  wildlife 
species.  Funds  for  the  program  are  derived  from  an  1 1 percent  federal  excise  tax  on 
sporting  arms,  ammunition  and  archery  equipment  and  a 10  percent  tax  on  handguns. 
P-R  funds  are  apportioned  to  states  based  upon  a ratio  combining  land  area,  hunting 
license  sales  and  total  population.  Upon  federal  approval  of  selected  Game  Commis- 
sion projects,  the  Commission  expends  Game  Fund  dollars  and  then  requests  reim- 
bursement for  75  percent  of  our  expenditures  from  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
which  administers  the  program.  The  Game  Commission’s  apportionment  during  fed- 
eral fiscal  year  2005  was  $8,980,994.  This  funding  supported  habitat  management  and 
maintenance  activities  on  State  Game  Lands  and  Cooperative  Public  Access  Program 
Lands,  and  a portion  of  the  Commission’s  Hunter-Trapper  Education  Program. 

The  Game  Commission  makes  sure  wildlife  habitat  values  are  considered  during 
natural  resource  recovery  and  environmental  planning  and  permitting  processes.  With 
this  in  mind  the  Oil/Gas  & Mineral  Recovery  Section  received  approval  from  the  Com- 
mission to  award  seven  new  leases  on  State  Game  Lands  in  four  different  regions.  These 
leases  are  for  the  production  of  coal,  natural  gas  and  mineral  aggregates,  and  include 
varied  wildlife  habitat  restoration  and  habitat  improvement  projects.  The  total  for  all 
oil,  gas  and  mineral  recovery  leases  stands  at  45  companies  on  49  State  Game  Lands  for 
revenues  of  $5,722,399,  an  increase  of  $3,542,758  from  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

The  Environmental  Planning  and  Habitat  Protection  Division  has  many  Growing 
Greener  projects  sponsored  by  local  watershed  associations.  Partnering  with  the  PA 
Bureau  of  Mining  and  Reclamation,  the  Bureau  of  Abandoned  Mine  Reclamation,  and 
the  local  watershed  groups,  we  have  been  able  to  eliminate  abandoned  highwalls,  spoil 
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piles,  tipple  areas  and  acid  mine  discharges.  Benefits  derived  from  these  projects  include 
the  enhancement  of  wildlife  habitats,  the  elimination  of  safety  hazards  and  the  overall 
reduction  of  environmental  pollution. 

In  addition  the  Division  reviewed  and  commented  on  2,060  permit  applications  for 
potential  impacts  to  state  and  federally  listed  threatened  or  endangered  bird  and  mam- 
mal species.  These  reviews  included  297  mining  permit  applications,  654  highway  and 
transportation  projects  and  1,109  requests  for  information  from  consulting  firms  and 
state  and  federal  agencies.  The  Commission’s  objective  in  reviewing  these  projects  is  to 
ensure  that  all  reasonable  measures  are  being  taken  to  avoid  unnecessary  losses  to  wild- 
life and  their  habitats,  as  well  as  to  ensure  compliance  with  federal  and  state  regulations. 

The  Federal/State  Coordination  Division  serves  as  the  Commission’s  liaison  with 
various  state  and  federal  agencies,  such  as  Department  of  Conservation  and  Natural 
Resources,  PA  Fish  and  Boat  Commission,  Department  of  Environmental  Protection, 
PA  Department  of  Agriculture,  PA  Recreation  Planning  Advisory  Committee,  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.S.  Park  Service,  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  many  others. 

Secondary  uses  of  State  Game  Lands,  when  they  are  compatible  with  wildlife,  habi- 
tat and  the  Commission’s  management  programs,  are  coordinated  through  this  division. 
This  includes  working  with  many  different  recreational  user  groups,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  special  needs  areas  for  hunting  opportunities  for  the  handicapped. 

Another  goal  of  the  Land  Management  Bureau  is  to  provide  access  to  public  and 
private  lands  for  public  hunting,  trapping  and  other  wildlife  related  recreational  activi- 
ties. In  fiscal  year  2004,  the  Commission  acquired  1,638.38  acres,  bringing  the  agency’s 
total  State  Game  Land  acreage  to  1,431,243.  The  State  Game  Lands  system  now  in- 
cludes 302  tracts  in  65  counties.  Four  3-man  survey  crews  perform  boundary  line  sur- 
veys for  all  land  acquired  by  the  Gommission.  They  also  survey  disputed  boundary  lines 
and  provide  topographical  surveys. 

Local  government  bodies  received  $1.20  per  acre  in-lieu-of  taxes,  as  required  by  Act 
of  May  17,  1929.  During  the  fiscal  year  $1,713,864.55  was  divided  into  three  equal 
payments  to  the  county,  school  district  and  township  where  such  lands  are  located. 

The  Game  Commission’s  public  access  programs  continue  to  provide  public  hunting 
opportunities  on  private  lands.  The  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Program,  which  is  the 
oldest  of  our  three  programs,  began  in  1936.  A Farm-Game  Project  consists  of  a number 
of  contiguous  properties  totaling  at  least  1,000  acres.  Today  there  are  189  Farm-Game 
projects  located  in  59  counties  consisting  of  21,085  agreements  with  landowners  keep- 
ing 2,416,993  acres  open  to  hunting.  The  Safety  Zone  Program  was  formally  adopted  in 
1958  for  landowners  with  50  or  more  acres  outside  an  established  Farm-Game  Project. 
The  Safety  Zone  Program  had  1,200,813  acres  of  land  enrolled  through  7,497  agree- 
ments with  private  landowners  in  2004.  The  Forest  Game  Program  was  created  in  1971 
for  single  landowners  with  approximately  1,000  or  more  acres.  During  fiscal  year  2004 
we  had  84  landowners  signed  in  the  Forest  Game  Program  to  allow  public  hunting  on 
645,830  acres.  All  total,  we  have  28,666  landowners  in  three  public  access  programs 
keeping  nearly  4.3  million  acres  of  private  land  open  to  hunting. 

The  Commission  continues  to  provide  benefits  to  landowners  enrolled  in  these  pro- 
grams, such  as  providing  tree  and  shrub  seedlings,  increased  law  enforcement  protec- 
tion, protection  from  “nuisance  lawsuits”  under  the  Landowner  Liability  Act  for  lands 
open  to  the  public,  safety  zone  and  other  signs,  technical  guidance  on  wildlife  conserva- 
tion practices  and,  depending  on  funding  and  personnel  constraints,  labor  and  equip- 
ment to  help  cooperators  develop  wildlife  habitat  on  their  properties. 

The  success  of  the  Commission’s  three  Cooperative  Public  Access  Programs  can  be 
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largely  attributed  to  the  generosity  of  the  cooperators  who  enroll  their 
properties  in  these  programs  and  to  the  dedication  of  all  the  Game 
Commission  representatives,  especially  the  Food  and  Cover  Corps  em- 
ployees and  the  deputy  wildlife  conservation  officers  who  promote  these 
programs  and  diligently  strive  to  uphold  the  Commissions  responsibili- 
ties under  each  agreement. 

Hunters  also  have  a vital  role  in  these  Cooperative  Public  Access 
Programs.  The  Commission  expects  hunters  and  trappers  to  be  honest, 
ethical  and  respectful  when  on  these  private  lands.  Hunters  must  continue  to  live  up  to 
these  expectations  if  these  programs  are  to  remain  viable.  Every  hunter  and  trapper  has 
the  responsibility  to  ask  permission  and  should  respect  the  landowner  and  the  lands 
upon  which  they  hunt.  Common  sense,  courtesy  and  good  judgment  should  always  ac- 
company hunters  and  trappers  when  afield. 

The  Conservation  Reserve  Enhancement  Program  (CREP)  is  enhancing  thousands 
of  acres  of  wildlife  habitat  on  private  lands  in  Pennsylvania.  Between  June  1,  2000,  and 
July  15,  2005,  the  Parrn  Service  Agency  (PSA)  received  13,107  CREP  applications 
from  approximately  7,300  landowners,  who  offered  to  enroll  267,181  acres  in  conserva- 
tion cover  plantings.  PGC  sponsored  wildlife  habitat  biologists  and  other  NRCS  staff 
completed  10,760  applications  and  wrote  7,61 7 conservation  plans  encompassing  150,416 
acres.  The  PSA  approved  7,070  contracts  on  more  than  140,000  acres.  Conservation 
plantings  have  been  completed  on  103,514  acres  of  farmland,  including  29,655  acres  of 
native  grasslands,  and  12,778  acres  of  forest  riparian  buffers.  About  30  percent  of  the 
acres  planted  were  enrolled  in  the  Game  Commission’s  Parm-Game  and  Safety  Zone 
programs.  CREP  now  includes  59  counties  with  a cap  of  265,000  acres.  We  continue  to 
work  on  a final  CREP  expansion  proposal  that  would  include  the  remainder  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  Delaware  River  Basin  CREP  would  request  an  additional  15,000  acres  to  be 
added  to  the  program.  The  future  of  this  proposal  and  the  full  implementation  of  the 
Ohio  River  Basin  CREP  hinges  on  federal  funding  of  the  CREP  program  in  the  2007 
Parm  Bill. 

Throughout  this  past  year,  the  Wildlife  Management  Bureau  continued  work  on 
woodcock  habitat  projects.  Partners  in  this  work  included  U.S.  Pish  & Wildlife  Service, 
DCNR-Bureau  of  Parks,  DCNR-Bureau  of  Porestry,  and  the  Ruffed  Grouse  Society. 
At  Bald  Eagle  State  Park  (BESP),  our  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Hydro- Ax  was 
used  for  regeneration  cuts  on  approximately  30  acres  of  shrubs  and  small  trees.  We  also 
treated  habitat  on  a Game  Commission-managed  portion  of  the  BESP  Corps  of  Engineers 
lands.  Pood  and  Cover  personnel,  from  Northcentral  Group  4,  used  a machine-mounted 
tree  shearer  and  chain  saws  to  take  down  trees  on  nearly  10  acres  west  of  Curtin  Village. 
This  CAT  machine  (and  attachments),  purchased  by  the  Ruffed  Grouse  Society,  has 
the  capability  of  operating  in  wet  areas  and  we  expect  it  to  receive  widespread  use  by 
PGC  personnel  across  the  state. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Private  Landowner  Assistance  Program  (PLAP)  in  2004, 
Regional  Wildlife  Diversity  (RWD)  biologists  have  helped  more  than  220  landowners 
develop  habitat  management  plans  for  more  than  33,000  acres,  preserving,  enhancing 
or  creating  wildlife  habitat.  The  program  is  made  possible  through  grant  monies  from 
two  federal  programs  administered  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  — State 
Wildlife  Grants  and  the  Landowner  Incentive  Program.  Before  PLAP,  the  Commission 
provided  only  limited  habitat  management  assistance  for  species  of  concern  on  private 
lands.  With  nearly  86  percent  of  lands  in  Pennsylvania  privately  owned,  the  future  of 
many  at-risk  species  is  dependent  on  land-use  decisions  made  by  private  landowners. 
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Expand  and  improve  communication, 
education  and  outreach  for  public  awareness 
and  understanding  of  wildlife  resource 
management. 

During  this  reporting  year,  the  Hunter-Trapper  Education  Division  piloted  the  agency’s 
new  basic  HTE  curriculum  designed  to  help  meet  the  national  standards  for  basic  hunter 
training  as  established  by  the  International  Hunter  Education  Association  (IHEA).  The 
counties  of  Metcer,  Indiana,  Lycoming,  Snyder,  Wyoming  and  Lehigh  were  selected  to 
participate  in  the  pilot  program.  The  piloted  curriculum  was  structured  in  two  parts  — 
knowledge  and  skills.  The  knowledge-based  component  was  available  to  students  through 
a traditional  classroom  setting,  or  students  could  elect  to  complete  this  part  of  the  train- 
ing on  their  own  via  a distance  learning  opportunity.  Students  choosing  the  indepen- 
dent study  option  completed  either  an  Internet-based  course  or  a printed  workbook. 
The  knowledge  component  required  about  eight  hours  of  study,  regardless  of  the  method 
chosen.  After  completing  the  knowledge  part  of  the  training,  all  students  attended  a 
skill-based  training  session.  At  this  skills  class,  which  took  five  to  six  hours,  students 
were  involved  in  extensive  firearm-handling  activities,  including  simulated  or  actual 
live-fire  exercises.  At  the  skills  event  all  students  were  evaluated  and  tested.  Student 
certification  occurred  when  a student  successfully  completed  all  of  the  training. 

Much  was  learned  during  this  pilot  phase  of  the  program.  Several  areas  of  the  cur- 
riculum and  the  program’s  format  will  he  modified  to  better  fit  into  the  framework  of  the 
agency’s  current  hunter  education  model.  Plans  are  underway  to  expand  implementa- 
tion of  the  program’s  modified  curriculum  into  additional  counties  beginning  in  2006. 

The  agency  continues  to  provide  advanced  hunter  education  training  in  the  form  of 
its  voluntary  Bowhunter  Education  program.  This  course,  consisting  of  a 6-hour  inde- 
pendent study  module  and  a 1-day,  8-hour  class  continues  to  be  very  popular  around  the 
state.  Some  50  classes  certify  nearly  1,000  students  annually.  The  curriculum,  designed 
to  meet  IHEA  standards  for  bowhunter  training,  features  hands-on  training  for  both 
new  and  veteran  bowhunters.  Big  game  anatomy  and  shot  placement,  shooting  exer- 
cises, hunting  methods  and  techniques,  big  game  recovery  and  care,  treestand  use  and 
safety,  basics  of  using  a map  and  compass  together  with  distance  estimation  are  but  a few 
of  the  lessons.  Much  of  the  training  is  conducted  outdoors  in  a wooded  environment. 
Students  who  successfully  complete  the  training  receive  certification  that  is  recognized 
and  accepted  across  North  America. 


MEMBERS  of  the  Green  Briar  Rod  & 
Gun  Club  in  Penn  Township,  Centre 
County,  recently  celebrated  their  80- 
year  anniversary.  The  club  is  to  be 
commended  for  purchasing  Game  News 
subscriptions  for  the  five  libraries  in  the 
Penns  Valley  School  District.  Due  to 
budgetary  concerns,  complimentary 
Game  News  subscriptions  can  no  longer 
be  sent  to  public  and  school  libraries, 
and  cooperators  in  the  PGC  public 
access  programs. 
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A new  student  manual  and  an  online  independent  study  course  titled 
Today’s  Bowhunter,  developed  by  the  National  Bowhunter  Education 
Foundation  (NBEF),  are  planned  for  use  in  the  coming  year.  The  new 
bowhunter  education  web  course  and  student  guide  hold  much  promise 
as  independent  study  media. 

In  January  2005,  Game  Commission  action  authorized  the  use  of 
cable  restraint  devices  to  capture  coyotes  and  foxes  during  the  later 
part  of  the  furtaking  season.  Included  in  this  action  was  a requirement 
for  mandatory  training  of  all  persons  desiring  to  use  these  devices.  The  Bureau  of  Wild- 
life Management  worked 
with  the  Bureau  of  Informa- 
tion and  Education  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Trappers  Asso- 
ciation to  develop  and  imple- 
ment a certification  course 
for  using  cable  restraint  de- 
vices during  the  2005-2006 
furtaking  season.  A training 
course  was  developed  and  a 
core  group  of  instructors  has 
been  trained  to  initiate  this 
effort.  The  first  pilot  course 
was  implemented  in  June  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Trappers  Asso- 
ciation in  Clearfield,  Penn- 
sylvania. This  course  was  well 
received  and  resulted  in  sev- 
eral modifications  to  the  training  guide.  (Cable  restraints  can  be  used  by  certified  trap- 
pers from  January  1 to  the  end  of  the  trapping  season.)  Certified  volunteer  instructors 
and  agency  staff  conducted  the  4-hour  training,  designed  to  produce  safe,  knowledge- 
able and  responsible  furtakers. 

The  agency  continues  to  conduct  a Remedial  Hunter  Education  program,  mandated 
for  those  individuals  who  lose  their  hunting  privileges  due  to  serious  violations  of  the 
Game  and  Wildlife  Code.  Before  these  individuals  can  purchase  a hunting  license,  they 
must  complete  this  training  focused  on  safe  hunting  skills  and  responsible  behavior. 
Students  complete  16  hours  of  independent  study  before  attending  an  8-hour  class. 

The  development  of  a new  Hunter  Education  Registration  and  Reporting  System 
(HERRS),  an  automated.  Internet-based  system  designed  to  post  class  information  on 
the  Web  and  allow  students  to  register  for  hunter  education  classes  online,  began  in 
early  2005.  This  system  will  produce  a comprehensive  listing  of  all  hunter  and  trapper 
education  class  opportunities  on  the  agency’s  website,  and,  as  a new  feature,  will  enable 
students  to  register  online  for  the  class  of  their  choice.  Customer  convenience  and  op- 
erational efficiency  will  he  key  to  the  development  of  this  online  registration  service, 
scheduled  for  operation  in  2006. 

Today’s  Hunter  and  Trapper  in  Pennsylvania,  the  agency’s  new  Hunter-Trapper  Educa- 
tion web  course  and  companion  printed  manual  is  a significant  step  in  developing  and 
improving  the  promotion  of  hunting  and  trapping.  Anyone  with  an  interest  in  learning 
more  about  hunting  or  trapping  can  view  this  readily  available  online  resource.  Today’s 


TERRY  McClelland,  left,  recently  received  from  REGIS 
SENKO,  Northwest  Region  l&E  Supervisor,  the  Senior 
Wildlife  Conservation  Award  for  his  outstanding  service 
as  the  administrator  at  the  PGC  Pymatuning  Wildlife 
Learning  Center. 
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state  Representative  RON  MARSICO  (R- 
Dauphin)  recently  donated  a mount  of  two 
bear  cubs  that  he  received  from  the  estate 
of  STEVE  SANSONE  of  Lower  Paxton 
Township,  Dauphin  County.  A long-time 
family  friend  of  Rep.  Marsico,  Sansone  had 
been  a big  game  hunter,  and  obtained  the 
cubs  during  one  of  his  outdoor  trips  to 
Nova  Scotia  in  the  1960s.  Upon  settlement 
of  the  Sansone  estate.  Rep.  Marsico  came 
into  possession  of  the  mount,  which  he 
donated  to  the  Game  Commission. 
Executive  Director  VERN  ROSS  noted  that 
the  donation  was  "unique  and  would  be 
an  excellent  addition  to  the  Came 
Commission's  wildlife  conservation 
education  programs." 


Bowhunter  developed  by  the  NBEF,  is  a 
companion  version  for  Bowhunter  Educa- 
tion and  will  further  promote  this  already 
popular  hunting  form.  Highly  interactive 
curriculums  encouraging  hands-on  train- 
ing foster  more  enjoyable  hunting  experi- 
ences by  hunter  education  participants. 

The  extensive  upgrades  to  the  agency’s  basic  HTE  program  already  mentioned  will 
be  a significant  improvement  in  reaching  out  to  new  and  potential  hunters  and  trap- 
pers. Innovative  uses  of  computer  and  laser  technologies  promise  greater  opportunities 
to  attracting  and  recruiting  youngsters  into  the  ranks  of  existing  hunters  and  trappers. 

As  part  of  the  curriculum  revisions  for  the  agency’s  basic  Hunter- Trapper  Education 
program,  a new  lesson  — Wildlife  Conservation  and  Management  — focusing  on  creating 
a better  understanding  of  the  science  of  wildlife  management  and  how  hunters  and 
hunting  support  wildlife  management,  was  developed.  Students  will  have  a better  un- 
derstanding of  their  role  in  wildlife  management  activities  from  this  need-to-know  train- 
ing. 

Game  News  continues  to  be  the  primary  voice  of  the  Game  Commission,  and  the 
hunting  stories,  natural  history  content  and,  as  always.  Field  Notes,  remain  popular 
with  many  readers,  not  just  in  Pennsylvania,  but  also  throughout  the  country  and  to  our 
servicemen  and  women  throughout  the  world.  Game  Nevus  also  features  plenty  of  ar- 
ticles about  Game  Commission  research  and  management  projects,  law  enforcement 
accounts  by  our  WCOs,  and  as  much  agency  news  as  ever  before. 

Game  Nevus  is  also  a popular  part  of  tbe  agency’s  website.  Every  month  we  feature  our 
cover  and  provide  descriptions  of  articles,  the  editorial,  some  Field  Notes,  news  items, 
and  entire  features  about  law  enforcement  accounts  and  Game  Commission  programs. 

Several  of  our  columnists,  writers  and  artists  won  craft  awards  from  professional  out- 
door communication  organizations  for  their  work  in  Game  Nevus.  Bob  Steiner  won  sec- 
ond place  in  the  Black  and  White  Photo  category  of  the  National  Shooting  Sports 
Foundation’s  Good  Shots,  Great  Stories  contest  for  his  bowhunter  photo  in  the  Octo- 
ber 2004  issue.  From  the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers  Association  (POWA),  Bob 
Sopchick  won  the  Pennsylvania  Deer  Award,  sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania  Deer  As- 
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sociation  for  “The  Reenactor,”  featured  in  his  Penn’s  Woods  Sketch- 
book (now  Penn’s  Woods  Journal)  column  in  the  November  2004  is- 
sue. Tim  Flanigan  got  a third  place  award  in  the  Outdoor  Writers  Asso- 
ciation of  America’s  Excellence  in  Craft  Big  Game  Hunting,  Art/Photo 
category  for  a bugling  elk  photo  in  the  2004  Game  Commission  calen- 
dar. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hunting  and  Trapping  Digest  continues  to  be- 
come more  customer  friendly.  Species  specific  sections  of  the  digest  are 
now  color  coded  to  make  finding  hunting  and  trapping  regulations  easier. 

We  have  increased  the  number  and  types  of  news  releases  being  offered.  Feature 
news  releases  on  trapping,  wildlife  nuisance  control  and  deer  research  are  part  of  some 

of  the  newer  offerings.  In  ad- 
dition, the  number  of  news 
releases  on  upcoming  sea- 
sons, employee  recognition 
and  Board  actions  have  in- 
creased, providing  more  use- 
ful information  to  hunters 
and  trappers. 

The  Game  Commission 
worked  with  FOX-43  to  pro- 
duce a week-long  series  of 
hunting  news  segments  that 
aired  throughout  the  week  of 
Sept.  19,  2005.  At  the  end, 
the  segments  were  compiled 
into  a half-hour  special  that 
ran  twice  on  Sunday,  Sept. 
25. 

Just  a few  of  the  video 
productions  to  educate  the 
public  on  Game  Commis- 
sion programs  completed 
during  the  fiscal  year  include 
the  “Bald  Eagle  Recovery 
Program,”  “Bobcat  Kitten 
Survival  Study”  and  “Pheas- 
ant Farms.”  Many  training 
videos  were  made  and  video 
footage  of  wildlife  crime  scenes  is  used  more  often  as  a law  enforcement  tool. 

Internet  sales  transactions  of  Game  Commission  products  dropped  from  13,461  to 
13,108,  but  total  sales  went  from  50,710  to  53,335.  Total  sales  during  the  fiscal  year 
amounted  to  $541,883.  In  2005,  the  agency  recorded  its  highest  sales  ever  at  the  East- 
ern Sports  and  Outdoor  Show  — $30,570.  The  previous  high  was  $28,048. 

Donations  to  the  agency,  after  creating  a section  on  the  website  to  do  so  last  year, 
amounted  to  $14,771  during  the  fiscal  year,  and  contributions  continue  to  grow. 

The  bear  knife  completely  sold  out  and  the  elk  knife  is  expected  to  sell  out  in  the 
near  future.  Some  of  the  new  items  include  a 6-inch  patch  commemorating  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  Working  Together  For  Wildlife  Program  and  a book  on  turkey  hunt- 


NRA  Field  Representative  TOM  BALDRIDGE  with  PGC 
Wildlife  Education  Supervisor  JOE  STEFKO  accepting 
delivery  of  one  of  two  Youth  Field  Day  equipment 
trailers  obtained  through  the  NRA  Foundation  Grant 
Program  for  use  in  the  Southwest  Region.  The  addition 
of  these  trailers  will  enhance  the  logistics  of  equipment 
distribution  to  participating  clubs  and  organizations 
involved  in  Youth  Field  Day,  NRA  Youth  Fest,  NWTF 
Jakes,  NWTF  WITO  and  Trailblazer  events.  In  2004  the 
Southwest  Region  hosted  34  Youth  Field  Days  with 
3,004  youngsters  in  attendance  and  an  additional  five 
Women  in  the  Outdoors  events  with  289  women 
attending. 
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ing,  Hunting  Pennsylva- 
nia Turkeys,  by  Tom 
Fegley. 

Education  is  a key 
component  of  wildlife 
conservation  and  Wild- 
life Education  Specialists 
and  Supervisors,  along 
with  Region  Information 
and  Education  Supervi- 
sors and  Wildlife  Con- 
servation Officers,  Wild- 
life Biologists  and  other 
Game  Commission  em- 
ployees, offer  student 
programming  and 
teacher  training  work- 
shops throughout  the 
state.  Student  programs 
vary  with  grade  level  and 
classroom  curriculum. 

Programs  are  designed  to  complement  classroom  activities  and  to  help  teachers  address 
Pennsylvania’s  Environment  and  Ecology  Standards.  On  any  given  day,  you  may  see  a 
Game  Commission  educator  in  a school  classroom  conducting  activities  on  a variety  of 
topics,  such  as  adaptations,  habitat  and  predator-prey  relationships. 

The  Game  Commission  sponsors  Project  WILD,  an  international  hands-on  interdis- 
ciplinary conservation  education  program.  This  year  more  than  1,250  teachers  partici- 
pated in  Project  WILD  workshops  that  address  wildlife  biology,  ecological  concepts  and 
wildlife  issues.  Along  with  basic  Project  WILD  workshops,  14  advanced  WILD  work- 
shops were  offered,  addressing  topics  such  as  raptors,  bears  and  threatened  and  endan- 
gered species.  This  year  314  additional  educators  participated  in  Pennsylvania  Songbird 
and  PA  Biodiversity  workshops  sponsored  by  the  Commission.  Pennsylvania  Songbirds 
was  developed  by  the  Game  Commission  in  partnership  with  DCNR’s  Bureau  of  State 
Parks  and  Audubon  Pennsylvania.  This  curriculum  supplement  addresses  songbird  biol- 
ogy, ecological  concepts  and  songbird  issues,  and  contains  background  information  and 
activities  that  also  helps  address  Pennsylvania’s  Environment  and  Ecology  Standards. 
The  Commission  is  taking  the  lead  in  developing  a Pennsylvania  biodiversity  curricu- 
lum supplement  in  conjunction  with  the  Pennsylvania  Biological  Survey  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Biodiversity  Partnership.  This  supplement  is  in  the  final  stages  of  develop- 
ment. Teacher  training  workshops  offered  by  the  Commission  are  approved  for  Act  48 
hours  for  teachers. 

The  Commission  continues  to  participate  in  the  Governor’s  School  for  Environ- 
ment and  Ecology  for  Teachers,  directed  by  Dr.  Patricia  Vathis,  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, Office  of  Environment  and  Ecology.  This  week-long  course  offers  background  knowl- 
edge, field  experiences  and  hands-on  activities  to  help  teachers  address  the  Environ- 
ment and  Ecology  Standards.  This  year  Commission  wildlife  educators  partnered  with 
educators  from  DCNR’s  Bureau  of  State  Parks  to  offer  workshops  titled  “PA  Biodiversity,” 
and  “Pennsylvania  Songbirds.”  In  addition.  Commission  educators  offered  “Threat- 
ened and  Endangered  Species”  and  “WILD  about  Deer”  workshops. 


TED  NUGENT,  rock-and-roll  star  and  nationally-recognized 
hunter  and  trapper,  recently  performed  at  the  2005 
Bloomsburg  Fair.  Prior  to  his  performance.  Game  Commission 
Board  President  JOHN  RILEY,  left,  and  Press  Secretary  JERRY 
FEASER,  right,  attended  a meeting  of  area  hunters  and 
trappers  with  Nugent  to  discuss  issues  facing  the  outdoors 
community. 
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Protect  and  enhance  our  hunting 
and  trapping  heritage. 

Wildlife  Conservation  Officers,  along  with  approximately  500  Deputy 
Wildlife  Conservation  Officers  successfully  prosecuted  7,429  cases  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  2004  and  issued  11,600  warnings.  A total  of 
$1,341,478  in  penalties  was  assessed,  averaging  $180.57  per  violation. 
As  a result  of  major  violations,  1,148  individuals  had  their  privilege 
to  hunt  and  trap  in  Pennsylvania  revoked.  Additionally,  212  first-time  offenders  con- 
victed of  hunting  over  bait  received  a letter  informing  them  that  any  subsequent  con- 
viction of  hunting  over  bait  will  result  in  a license  revocation. 

Video  footage  by  Information  &.  Education  Bureau  staff  of  wildlife  crime  scenes  is 
being  used  more  often  as  a law  enforcement  tool. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  provides  administrative  review  hearings  to 
persons  aggrieved  by  the  agency’s  actions  and/or  decisions.  The  Commission  provided 
44  administrative  review  hearings  during  the  2004-05  fiscal  year  at  a cost  of  approxi- 
mately $20,000.  Specifically,  the  Commission  provided  31  hunting  license  revocation 
hearings,  seven  special  permit  denial  hearings,  five  agency  status  recall  hearings  and 
one  order  to  show  cause  hearing.  Interestingly,  the  Commission  did  not  receive  any 
requests  to  review  bear  damage  claim  disputes  during  this  fiscal  year.  While  the  total 
number  of  administrative  review  hearings  has  increased  substantially  over  last  year’s 
total  of  33,  the  total  has  returned  to  demands  consistent  with  prior  years. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  a total  of  $5,839  was  expended  from  the  Game  Fund  to 
supply  and  erect  five  bear  deterrent  fences  to  qualified  beekeepers.  An  additional  $6,666 
was  expended  to  pay  44  claims  for  damage  done  to  bees,  livestock  and  poultry  by  bears. 

During  the  year,  10  persons  were  denied  hunting  and  furtaking  privileges  for  failing 
to  respond  to  a citation  and  730  had  their  privileges  revoked  for  failing  to  pay  their 

penalty  in  full  within  the  required  180 
days.  Following  notification  to  these  in- 
dividuals, 389  met  their  obligations  and 
their  privileges  were  restored. 

The  two  employees  in  the  Technical 
Services  Division  continue  to  process  a 
rapidly  increasing  volume  of  special  per- 
mit applications  for  the  39  different 
types.  Bird  Banding,  collecting,  dog 
training,  endangered  species,  falconry, 
fox  chasing,  fur  dealers,  regulated  hunt- 
ing grounds,  menagerie,  taxidermy,  ex- 
otic wildlife,  propagation,  wildlife  pest 
control,  wildlife  rehabilitation  and  vari- 
ous special  use  permits  are  among  them. 
Disabled  person  permits  are  the  fastest 
growing  category  and  account  for  93 
percent  of  all  active  permits.  Other  spe- 
cial permits  include  cervid  importation, 
bobcat  harvest,  elk  and  bobcat  guides 
and  deer  control. 


This  robotic  deer  decoy  was  purchased  for  the 
Game  Commission  by  the  following 
sportsman's  organizations.  Representatives  of 
each  group  pictured  left  to  right  are:  WAYNE 
KAHLER,  V.  P.  - Anthracite  Longspurs  Chapter 
NWTF;  MARK  SUTSKO,  Secretary  - Keystone 
Fish  and  Game  Assn.;  JEN  BIRSTER,  Trustee  - 
West  Cameron  Nimrods;  WILL  DELBO,  Pres.  - 
Anthracite  Longspurs  Chapter  NWTF;  PGC 
WCO  KRIS  KREBS;  DAN  STRAUB,  - Col-Mont 
Gobblers  Chapter  NWTF. 
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Thus  far  in  fiscal  year  2004-05,  we  issued  an  additional  6,723  permits  in  all  types  as 
opposed  to  6,585  in  the  previous  year.  The  division  now  administers  more  than  57,000 
permits.  These  permit  application  and  renewal  fees  generated  more  than  $585,000  in 
revenues,  however  the  cost  of  processing,  administering,  reviewing  and  inspecting  the 
activities  granted  by  these  various  permits  and  pursuing  enforcement  action  where  nec- 
essary likely  exceeds  that  amount. 

The  division  is  also  responsible  for  revoking  permits  through  the  administrative  hear- 
ing process.  This  is  initiated  against  individuals  who  have  violated  established  law  or 
regulation  or  have  acted  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  permit. 

The  division  administers  written  examinations  for  taxidermy,  wildlife  pest  control, 
wildlife  rehabilitation  and  falconry. 

Through  coordination  with  the  taxidermy  board,  the  bureau  conducted  two  taxi- 
dermy tests,  one  in  April  and  the  other  in  September,  for  prospective  taxidermists  at  the 
Southcentral  Region  office,  certifying  81  new  taxidermists. 

The  Communication  Division  continues  to  upgrade  its  microwave  network  by 
partnering  with  the  FBI,  the  OPRS  (Office  of  Public  Radio  Services),  and  various  county 
and  regional  EMS  councils.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Eastern  EMS  Council,  the  North- 
east Counter  Terrorism  Task  Force  obtained  a $700,000  PEMA  grant,  and,  using  por- 
tions of  the  PGC  microwave  network,  MEDCOM  of  Lehigh  Valley  enhanced  the  emer- 
gency services  communications  network  across  1 1 counties  in  the  Northeast.  Last  Sep- 
tember, the  retired  Chief  of  the  Communications  Division  Jack  Beam,  and  the  current 
chief  John  Lane,  were  commended  for  their  efforts  at  the  Eastern  EMS  Council’s  annual 
meeting.  Its  director.  Dr.  Everitt  Binns,  PhD,  commented  that  their  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  PGC  are  helping  to  save  lives. 

Develop  a sustainable  funding  structure  that 
supports  the  agency's  mission  and  identity. 

Despite  extremely  tight  fiscal  times,  the  Bureau  of  Automated  Technology  accomplished 
much  during  this  fiscal  year.  The  agency’s  Continuity  of  Government  disaster  recovery 
plan  was  compiled  accordingly  to  the  Governor’s  Office  guidelines.  This  plan  will  be 
used  in  the  event  of  a catastrophic  situation. 

Our  agency  is  in  dire  need  of  a modem  hunting  license  sales  system.  The  agency  has 
partnered  with  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  to  pursue  the  acquisition  of  a Point  of 
Sale  (POS)  license  system.  A Request  For  Quote  to  hire  an  oversight  contractor  for  the 
two  agencies  has  been  developed.  The  contractor  will  finalize  both  agencies’  license 
requirements,  develop  a Request  For  Proposal  (RFP)  with  required  Service  Level  Agree- 
ments, consult  on  the  bid  process,  develop  the  contract  and  oversee  negotiations,  and 
provide  project  management  and  system  testing  during  POS  implementation. 

We  are  pleased  to  report  Computer  Aid  Inc.  (CAI)  was  awarded  the  contract.  Cur- 
rently, agency  requirements  are  being  documented  and  the  RFP  is  underway.  A prime 
vendor  for  the  contract  should  be  on  board  by  April  2006  and  the  automated  Point  of 
Sale  system  should  be  fully  operational  by  July  2007. 

We  have  developed  and  implemented  an  electronic  website  to  sell  hunting  licenses 
and  merchandise.  During  this  reporting  period  the  capability  to  accept  donations,  which 
has  yielded  significant  contributions,  was  added  to  the  site  at  the  request  of  the  Execu- 
tive Director. 

Also,  for  DMAP  participants,  on-line  harvest  reporting  capability  was  established. 
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This  enables  the  participant  to  complete  their  harvest  report  form  over 
the  Internet  on  our  website. 

The  Bureau  of  Administrative  Services’  Office  Services  Division  con- 
tinues to  streamline  vehicle  services  for  the  headquarters.  The  vehicle 
fleet  was  maintained  and  operating  costs  marginally  decreased. 

The  in-house  printing  capability  saved  considerable  funds  by  man- 
aging the  number  of  copies  under  the  contract  and  spreading  printing 
requirements  over  an  extended  period  of  time.  Additionally,  by  print- 
ing materials  on  an  as-needed  basis,  costs  were  saved  in  warehousing  materials. 

The  division  continually 
looks  for  ways  of  improving 
the  procurement  process.  Sev- 
eral processes  have  been 
evaluated  and  considerable 
improvement  was  achieved 
particularly  in  vendor  re- 
sponse time. 

Additionally,  the  division 
has  requested  and  received 
several  exception  to  policies 
from  the  Department  of  Gen- 
eral Services  that  have  in- 
creased services  to  field  opera- 
tions and  reduced  operating 
costs. 

The  License  Division  re- 
ports that,  in  2004,  a new  re- 
duced-fee license  category  was 
initiated  for  resident  military 
personnel.  This  $2  general 
hunting  license  is  available  to 
residents  on  active  and  full- 
time duty  in  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces,  assigned  to  a 
facility  outside  the  common- 
wealth but  on  temporary 
leave  here.  These  licenses  of- 
fer the  same  privileges  of  a 
general  hunting  license:  one 
antlered  deer  during  the  two- 
week  rifle  deer  season,  one  fall 
turkey,  one  spring  gobbler  and 
small  game  in  accordance 
with  the  seasons  and  hag  lim- 
its. Reduced-fee  resident  mili- 
tary licenses  are  available  only 
through  County  Treasurers 
and  Game  Commission  of- 
fices. 


The  following  licenses  were  issued  for  the 

2004-05  license  year: 
Resident  Adult 

735,158 

Resident  junior 

52,473 

Resident  junior  Combination 

53,689 

Resident  Senior 

37,718 

Resident  Landowner 

1,674 

Resident  Military 

1,812 

Nonresident  Adult 

64,862 

Nonresident  junior 

2,672 

Nonresident  junior  Combination 

810 

Nonresident  7-Day 

2,591 

Resident  Archery 

270,584 

Nonresident  Archery 

1 3,909 

Resident  Muzzleloader 

190,646 

Nonresident  Muzzleloader 

9,547 

Resident  Migratory  Game  Bird 
License 

110,258 

Nonresident  Migratory  Game 
Bird  License 

4,451 

Resident  Antlerless  Deer 

981,391 

Nonresident  Antlerless  Deer 

35,905 

Resident  Adult  Furtaker 

22,852 

Resident  junior  Furtaker 

327 

Resident  Senior  Furtaker 

688 

Nonresident  Adult  Furtaker 

220 

Nonresident  junior  Furtaker 

4 

Resident  Bear 

127,718 

Nonresident  Bear 

4,463 

Senior  Lifetime  Hunting 

3,163 

Senior  Lifetime  Combination 

3,120 

Senior  Lifetime  Combination 
(Upgrades) 

316 

Senior  Lifetime  Renewal  Hunting 

53,808 

Senior  Lifetime  Furtaker 

3 

Elk  (22,856  applications) 

40 

Bobcat  (4,393  applications) 

615 

DMAP  (coupons  received) 

34,405 

Total  Revenue  Received:  $38,01 

1,089 
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Recruit,  develop  and  maintain  an  effective 
workforce. 

A revised  Training  Division  philosophy,  encouraging  exceptional  service  and  col- 
laboration with  the  internal  and  external  customers,  resulted  in  a dramatic  increase  in 
the  use  of  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation  as  a multiple  use  facility.  All  six  PGC 
bureaus  used  the  facility  this  fiscal  year  for  79  events.  This  equates  to  177  days  of  utili- 
zation out  of  251  days  available  for  training.  Here  are  just  some  of  the  highlights: 

The  Training  Division  was  reorganized  with  revised  job  descriptions  and  two  posi- 
tions — the  assistant  director  and  clerical  assistant  — were  filled. 

There  were  259  out-service  training  requests  processed  with  registration  costs  of 
$37,919  and  a total  expense  of  $88,141.  This  reflects  agency-wide  cost  reduction  ef- 
forts, as  last  year’s  totals  were  290  out-service  trainings,  with  registration  expenses  of 
$45,192  and  total  expenses  of  $117,619.  The  use  of  low  or  no-cost  training  events 
facilitated  a savings  of  nearly  $30,000,  while  only  reducing  out-service  training  sessions 

by  31.  Twenty-nine  percent  were 
“no  fee”  registrations,  resulting 
from  increased  marketing  of  no  or 
low  cost  training  opportunities. 

The  Division  conducted  a new 
employee  orientation  for  30  people 
and  facilitated  two  orientation  ses- 
sions specifically  for  new  biologists. 

A forensics  workshop  was 
hosted  for  the  Regional  Crime 
Scene  Investigation  Specialist  As- 
sociation, comprised  of  several  law 
enforcement  agencies.  The  session 
highlighted  PGC  capabilities  in  forensic  evidence  recovery  and  processing,  specifically 
in  shooting  incident  reconstruction  and  investigation  and  applied  forensic  entomol- 
ogy. Participants  from  more  than  a dozen  different  agencies  rated  the  program  as  excel- 
lent, and  the  PGC’s  image  as  a leader  in  forensic  evidence  recovery  from  outdoor  crime 
scenes  was  enhanced. 

Two  sessions  of  firearms  instructor  and  armorer  training  for  the  new  Glock  weapon 
system  were  conducted.  Glock’s  Training  Division  provided  the  basic  training  and  the 
Training  Division  conducted  a Train-the-Trainer  session  on  the  PGC  firearms  transi- 
tion course.  All  220  WCOs  and  about  half  of  the  570  deputies  completed  the  course 
this  fiscal  year.  The  remainder  will  complete  the  course  by  October  2006. 

Six  Conservation  Officer  Training  Modules  were  developed  for  use  at  district  deputy 
training  meetings  and  for  use  as  a resource  reference.  The  modules  covered  the  follow- 
ing subjects: 

• Psychological  Survival:  Law  Enforcement  Stress  and  Burnout 

• Criminal  Complaints 

• Field  Sobriety  and  HUl  Enforcement 

• Bloodbome  Pathogen  Awareness  and  Infectious  Disease  Control  for  Conserva- 
tion Officers 

• Report  Writing 


York  County  Deputy  WCO 
GEORGE  ERSKINE  was 
honored  for  the  second  time 
in  two  years  for  his  role  in 
providing  medical  assistance 
to  someone  in  need.  This 
time,  Erskine  was  recognized 
for  his  efforts  to  assist  a 
diabetic  woman  who  was 
suffering  from  low  blood 
sugar  at  the  York  Outdoors 
Show  on  February  25,  2005. 
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Forty  of  the  43  deputy  WCO  applicants  completed  in-residence  train- 
ing and  successfully  completed  the  286-question  certification  exam  with 
an  80  percent  or  higher  score.  The  officers  were  then  commissioned 
and  entered  into  a one-year,  structured,  on-the-job  training  and  proba- 
tionary period. 

An  in-residence 
72-hour  basic  train- 
ing and  orientation 
course  for  25  new  deputy  applicants 
was  conducted. 

Training  Division  staff  served  on 
several  committees  in  cross  function, 
collaborative  efforts  such  as  the  PGC 
Marketing  Committee,  Department 
of  Homeland  Security  Gtant  Utili- 
zation Planning,  PEMA  Opetational 
Planning  and  Training,  Public  Opin- 
ion on  Fish  and  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Issues  Committee,  PA  Anti- 
Terrorism  Training  Steering  Com- 
mittee, PEMA  Anti-Tetrorism 
Training  Competency  Committee 
and  the  Criminal  Justice  Institute 
Steering  Committee. 

The  Division  coordinated  a “training  swap”  with  the  Ohio  Division  of  Wildlife  where 
two  officers  were  sent  to  the  Ohio  Waterfowl  Enforcement  Academy  to  present  wildlife 
forensics.  In  return,  the  officers  attended  the  waterfowl  enforcement  course  free  of 
charge  and  brought  back  a large  volume  of  training  material  and  knowledge  to  establish 
a similar  program  in  PA.  The  Divison  then  collaborated  with  Maryland  DNR  Police 
and  the  Conservation  Officers  of  Pennsylvania  Association  to  collectively  host  and 
fund  a Waterfowl  Enforcement  Training  Session  at  the  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conserva- 
tion attended  by  officers  from  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  at  no  expense  to  the  PGC. 

Three  week-long  quarterly  training  sessions  for  the  canine  unit  were  conducted  and 

the  Division  provided  technical  assistance  to  Ne- 
braska Fish  and  Game  Bureau  of  Law  Enforcement 
on  management  of  conservation  law  enforcement 
canine  teams. 

The  Division  collabotated  with  PGC  legal  staff 
and  completed  the  development  of  a presentation 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Bar  Institute’s  Continuing 
Education  Program  title  “Fish  and  Wildlife  Law 
in  PA.” 

Extensive  research  relating  continues  to  con- 


New  deputies  sworn  in  by  District  Justice 
RICHARD  WILT  and  assigned  to  the  Southcentral 
Region  are:  L to  R,  DANIEL  GALLEGOS,  Adams 
County;  SHAWN  R.  DILLON,  Mifflin  County;  and 
DANIEL  J.  CONLEY,  Adams  County. 


ALBERT  M.  WHITLATCH  from  Crawford  County 
was  presented  with  the  Outstanding  Deputy  WCO 
Award  for  the  Northwest  Region.  Photos  of  25- 
year  deputies,  beginning  in  the  2004-05  fiscal  year, 
are  featured  in  Game  News. 
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Several  changes  have  occurred  in  the 
Bureau  of  Wildlife  Management,  as  far  as 
personnel  are  concerned,  over  the  last 
fiscal  year.  The  forest,  migratory  bird,  and 
furbearers  and  farmland  sections  were 
combined  into  two  new  sections,  game 
mammals  and  game  birds.  Game  mammals 
consist  of  black  bear,  aquatic  furbearers, 
terrestrial  furbearers,  squirrels,  rabbits  and 
snowshoe  hares.  Game  birds  consist  of 
turkey,  waterfowl,  ruffed  grouse, 
woodcock,  doves  and  quail.  The  survey 
and  statistical  support,  deer,  and  wildlife 
diversity  sections  have  not  changed. 

Region  biologists  were  installed  in  all 
six  regions  in  late  March.  Region  biologists 
supervise  regional  wildlife  diversity 
biologists  (RWDB)  and  other  wildlife  biologists  assigned  to  their  region  and  are 
responsible  for  coordinating  and  implementing  surveys,  research  and  technical  assistance 
programs  at  the  region  level  within  Pennsylvania. 


From  L to  R,  Deputy  WCO  DAN  McHUGH, 
Schuylkill  County,  WCO  DIRK 
REMENSNYDER,  Union  County,  and  Deputy 
WCO  MELVIN  CULVEY,  Clinton  County, 
serving  at  Camp  AR  Ramadi  in  Iraq. 


tribute  to  the  development  of  a PGC 
management  development  program 
and  other  professional  development 
programs  to  meet  direction  provided  by 
the  Executive  Office  to  “dramatically 
expand  professional  development  for  all 
employee  classifications.” 

The  Divison  assisted  the  Hunter- 
Trapper  Education  Division  with  the 
development  of  a training  video.  Train- 
ing Division  staff  performed  a role  as 
the  uniformed  officer.  The  production 
will  be  used  to  train  new  and  existing 
instructors  in  the  proper  method  of 
conducting  HTE  education  courses. 

Initial  strategic  planning  for  the 
27th  Class  of  WCO  trainees,  stemming 
from  projected  vacancies  out  to  2008 
was  conducted.  Due  to  financial  re- 
straints, the  class  start  date  has  been 
delayed  from  March  2006  to  March 
2007. 

The  Division  provided  16  hours  of 
Game  and  Wildlife  Code  training  for 
the  PFBC’s  new  Waterways  Conserva- 
tion Officer  Trainees  at  the  HR 
Stackhouse  training  facility. 


The  PGC  Communication  Division 
continues  to  upgrade  its  microwave 
network  by  partnering  with  the  FBI,  the 
OPRS  (Office  of  Public  Radio  Services),  and 
various  county  and  region  EMS  councils. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  Eastern  EMS 
Council,  the  Northeast  Counter  Terrorism 
Task  Force  obtained  a $700,000  PEMA  grant 
and  using  portions  of  the  PGC  microwave 
network,  MEDCOM  of  Lehigh  Valley 
enhanced  the  emergency  services 
communication  network  across  1 1 counties 
in  the  Northeast.  Eastern  EMS  Council 
director  DR.  EVERITT  BINNS  recognized 
retired  PGC  chief  of  the  Communications 
Division  JACK  BEAM,  center,  and  current 
chief  JOHN  LANE,  right,  saying  that  their 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  PGC  are  helping  to 
save  lives. 
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PGC  Financial  Report 
July  1,  2004  to  June  30,  2005 
Mary  K.  Delutis 
Comptroller 

The  accompanying  Balance  Sheet  and  Statement  of  Changes  in  Fund  Balance  were 
prepared  using  the  modified  accrual  basis  of  accounting,  whereby  revenue  earned  and 
amounts  expended  or  payable  at  June  30,  2005  are  reported.  On  this  basis  of  account- 
ing, the  June  30,  2005  Unreserved/Undesignated  Fund  Balance  in  the  Game  Fund  was 
$24,461,581  an  increase  of  $10,426,183  from  June  30,  2004.  Fiscal  year  2004-05  rev- 
enue earned  and  prior  year  lapses,  exceeded  expenditures  resulting  in  the  increase  in 
the  Game  Fund  Unreserved/Undesignated  Balance. 

All  other  schedules  included  in  this  report  were  prepared  on  a cash  basis  combined 
with  an  encumbrance  budgetary  system.  Actual  revenue  collected  and  credited  to  the 
Game  Fund  during  the  2004-05  fiscal  year  was  $73,866,981,  an  increase  of  $10,244,650, 
over  the  previous  year’s  actual  cash  receipts.  Sale  of  timber  and  wood  products  in- 
creased by  $7,518,786  or  101.84  percent.  Sale  of  coal,  gravel  and  hay  increased  by 
$2,205,637,  while  ground  rent  and  royalties  from  oil  and  gas  leases  increased  by 
$1,214,465  or  68.58  percent.  Nonresident  hunters  licenses  increased  $370,896  or  5.51 
percent.  Antlerless  deer  licenses  decreased  by  $179,229  or  3.33  percent,  while  interest 
income  decreased  by  $350,709  or  20.35  percent.  Resident  licenses  decreased  by  $1,782. 

Gurrent  year  expenditures,  commitments,  and  balance  available  for  direct  expendi- 


2004-05  Revenue 


Federal  Aid  Reimbursement 
13.13% 

$9,700,218 

Natural  Resources  & 
Rights  of  Ways 
8.74% 

$6,459,051 
Miscellaneous 
1 .54% 

$1,138,082 
Interest  Income 
1 .86% 

$1,372,603 

Sale  of  Timber 
20.17% 
$14,901,798 


Resident  Hunting 
Licenses 
21.64% 
$15,987,722 


Game  News 
Subscriptions 
1 .03% 
$757,626 


Game  Law 
Fines 
1.79% 
$1,319,457 


Nonresident 
Hunting  Licenses 
9.62% 
$7,103,810 

Antlerless  Deer 
Licenses 
7.04% 
$5,201,281 


Archery,  Bear,  Elk,  Bobcat, 
Muzzleloader  & Furtaker  Licenses 
1 3.44% 

$9,925,333 
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2004-05  Expenditures 


Wildlife  Management 
14.25% 
$9,452,179 


Executive  Office 
4.11% 
$2,724,538 


Law  Enforcement 
21 .09% 
$13,988,923 


Information  & Education 
5.47% 
$3,628,606 


Administration 

13.65% 

$9,053,860 


Land  Management 
38.28% 
$25,384,200 


Automated  Technology 
Services 
3.15% 
$2,087,509 


Chart  information  provided  by  Came  Commission  staff. 

tures  posted  to  the  records  at  June  30,  2005  totaled  $66,319,814,  a decrease  of  $4, 153,592 
or  5.89  percent  from  last  year.  Salary,  benefits  and  training  costs  decreased  $1,332,878 
or  2.77  percent.  There  was  no  land  acquisition  cost  this  year.  Purchase  of  equipment 
and  machinery  decreased  by  $475,166  or  82.17  percent.  Automotive  repairs,  supplies 
including  gasoline,  and  rentals  increased  $698,135  or  44.60  percent.  Gasoline  costs 
increased  $318,323,  or  157.43  percent,  which  represents  45.60  percent  of  the  total  in- 
crease in  operating  automotive  costs.  According  to  Game  Commission’s  current  ve- 
hicle replacement  policy,  only  vehicles  with  mileage  more  than  120,000  miles  are  being 
replaced. 

Act  138  of  2002  amended  the  Game  Code  sections  relating  to  mandatory  spending. 
The  Game  Code  stipulates  that  a minimum  of  $4.25  from  each  resident  and  nonresi- 
dent license  and  a minimum  of  $2  from  each  antlerless  deer  license  issued  for  which  the 
full  fee  has  been  paid  is  to  be  used  for  habitat  improvement,  development,  mainte- 
nance, protection  and  restoration  conducive  to  increasing  natural  propagation  of  game 
and  wildlife  on  all  lands  under  the  control  or  operations  of  the  Commission,  including 
lands  enrolled  in  the  Commission’s  public  access  programs  and  other  public  lands  open 
to  hunting  under  agreement  with  the  Commission.  The  money  collected  for  the  above 
are  deposited  into  one  separate  account. 

The  number  of  resident  and  nonresident  licenses  sold  during  the  2004-05  fiscal  year, 
as  reported  by  the  Game  Commission,  totaled  958,068.  Antlerless  deer  licenses  sold 
during  the  2004-05  fiscal  year,  as  reported  by  the  Game  Commission,  totaled  1,017,296. 
This  mandated  that  a minimum  of  $6,106,381  be  expended  for  the  above-mentioned 
purposes.  The  actual  amount  expended  and  committed  in  the  restricted  account  during 
the  fiscal  year  for  these  purposes,  was  $6,913,502,  an  excess  of  $807,121  over  the  re- 
quirement. 
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Game  Fund  Balance  Sheet 
June  30,  2005 

Assets 


Cash 

$112,114 

Temporary  investments 

38,902,788 

Accounts  receivable 

95,203 

Due  from  other  funds 

186,167 

Due  from  Federal  government 

88.994 

Total  Assets 

$39,385,266 

Liabilities  and  Fund  Balance 

Liabilities; 

Accounts  payable  and  accrued  liabilities 

$5,470,527 

Securities  lending  obligations 

6,218,544 

Due  to  othet  funds 

494,705 

Due  to  pension  trust  fund 

24,521 

Due  to  political  subdivisions 

no 

Due  to  other  governments 

84,137 

Total  Liabilities 

$12,292,544 

Fund  balance: 

Reserved  for  Encumbrances 

$1,975,506 

Reserved  for  Restricted  Revenue 

655,635 

Unteserved: 

Undesignated 

24,461,581 

Total  Fund  Balance 

$27,092,722 

Total  Liabilities  and  Fund  Balance 

$39,385,266 

Game  Fund  Statement  of  Changes  in  Fund  Balance  For  The  Fiscal  Year 

Ended  June  30,  2005 


Licenses  and  fees 

$40,215,304 

Intergovetnmental 

9,357,242 

Charges  for  sales  and  services 

22,264,304 

Investment  income 

1.444,231 

Total  Revenue 

$73,281,081 

Expenditures: 

Current: 

Recreations  and  cultural  enrichment 

$60,356,907 

Capital  outlay 

2.815.513 

Total  Expenditures 

$63,172,420 

Net  Change  In  Fund  Balance 

$10,108,661 

Fund  Balance  July  1,  2004 

$16,984,061 

Fund  Balance  June  30,  2005 

$27,092,722 
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Schedule  of  Actual  Revenue  Deposited  in  Game  Fund 
Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  2005 


Licenses  and  Fees 

Resident  hunting — adult 
Resident  hunting — junior 
Resident  hunting — senior 
Resident  lifetime  hunting — senior 
Resident  junior  combination 
Resident  senior  lifetime  combination 
DMAP  harvest  permit  (residents) 
Nonresident  hunting 
Nonresident  hunting — junior 
Nonresident  junior  combination 
Resident  bear 
Nonresident  bear 
Antlerless  deer 
Nonresident  antlerless  deer 
Archery 

Nonresident  archery 
Muzzleloader  hunting 
Nonresident  muzzleloader 
Landowner  hunting 
Nonresident  7 -day  hunting 
Resident  furtaker — adult 
Resident  furtaker — junior 
Resident  furtaker — senior 
Senior  lifetime  furtaker 
Nonresident  furtaker — adult 
Nonresident  furtaker — junior 
Issuing  agents’  application  fee 
Special  game  permits 
Right-of-way 
Migratory  game  bird 
Nonresident  migratory  game  bird 
Bobcat  permit  application 
Elk  license  application 
Resident  elk 
Nonresident  elk 

Resident  military  personnel  hunting 
DMAP  harvest  permit  (non-residents) 
Transfer  to  general  habitat  improvement 
Total  Licenses  and  Fees 

$14,178,246 

268,858 

445,499 

165,229 

428,709 

300,367 

193,845 

6,801,777 

129,217 

49,022 

1,902,373 

171,189 

4,305,911 

895,370 

4,057,483 

400,068 

1,918,413 

223,958 

6,764 

78,216 

436,449 

2,244 

8,649 

357 

22,881 

721 

16,275 

359,691 

699,736 

225,803 

28,434 

16,165 

132,280 

900 

1,000 

205 

45,578 

16.450.0001 

$32,467,882 

Fines  and  Penalties 
Game  Law  fines 
Total  Fines  and  Penalties 

1.319,457 

$1,319,457 

Miscellaneous  Revenue 

Interest  on  securities  &.  deposits 

Sale  of  timber  &.  other  wood  products 

Ground  rentals  & royalties  from  oil  and  gas  lease 

Sale  of  Game  News 

Sale  of  coal,  gravel,  hay 

$1,372,603 

14,901,798 

2,985,276 

757,626 

2,729,015 
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Wildlife  promotional  publications  and  materials  280,459 

Wildlife  nongame  fund  154,314 

Waterfowl  management:  stamp  sales  and  att  ptint  royalties  45,025 

Sale  of  skins  and  guns  32,459 

Othet  (game  land  map  sales,  SPORT  ptomotional  publications,  ptior  year 

expenditure  refunds,  shipping  fees  and  miscellaneous  revenue)  175,193 

Total  Miscellaneous  Revenue  $23,433,768 

Total  Nontax  Revenue  $57,221,107 


Restricted  Receipts  & Revenue 

Resident  licenses  fee  - natutal  propagation  of  wildlife  - general  habitat  improvement 


6.450.000 

Total  Restricted  Receipts  & Revenue  $6,450,000 

Augmentations 

Federal  aid  $9,700,218 

State  augmentations  (sale  of  vehicles,  PA  conservation  corps,  donations, 

PennDOT  reimbursement)  495.656 

Total  Augmentations  $10,195,874 

Grand  Total  All  Revenue  In  Game  Fund  $73,866,981 


Expenditures  And  Commitments 
Current  Funds 

For  The  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  2005 


Salaries  and  wages 
State  share  employee  benefits  and  training  costs 
Ptinting  and  advertising 

Automotive  repaits,  supplies,  and  transpottation  rentals 
Payments  to  local  municipalities  in-lieu-of-taxes 

Maintenance,  rental  and  improvements  of  building,  grounds,  and  machinery 
Payments  to  othet  state  agencies  lot  specialized  services 
Agriculture  and  maintenance  matetial  supplies 
Purchase  of  motor  vehicles 
Travel  and  special  conference  expenses 
Radio  and  communications  equipment  putchases  and 
contracted  maintenance  service 
Telephone  expenses 
Postage  and  freight  expenses 
Heating,  electric  and  water 
Legal  and  specialized  services 
Other  supplies  and  services 
Uniforms  for  game  commission  personnel 
Office  equipment,  maintenance,  rentals,  and  supplies 
Purchase  of  equipment  and  machinety 

Electronic  data  processing  contractual  services,  rentals,  and  purchases 
Educational  supplies,  literature,  memberships  and  classroom  training  equipment 
Insurance  — auto,  liability,  fidelity 
Clinical  services,  laboratory  and  medical  supplies 
Payments  to  nonprofit  institutions 
Payments  to  institutions/individuals  fot  tesearch  projects 
Purchasing  card  expenses 
Total  Commitments  & Expenses 


$33,410,012 
13,451,473 
1,271,548 
2,263,331 
1,713,862 
735,424 
1,364,445 
1,431,098 
1,287,996 
456,861 

13,042 
772,649 
831,176 
546,290 
2,718,163 
40,696 
152,588 
832,314 
103,127 
829,512 
369,880 
186,999 
11,018 
1,324,442 
50,764 
151.104 
$66,319,814 
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Game  Fund  Expenditures  and  Commitments  by  Program  Area* 
july  1,  2004  Through  June  30,  2005 


Executive  office 

$2,471,906 

Assisting  other  agencies/organizations 

52,915 

Public  works  program 

117,788 

Flood  related  costs 

178,607 

General  administration 

11,838,926 

Personnel  costs 

2,586,235 

Warehousing 

42,227 

Agency  purchasing 

1,697,458 

Auto  acquisition,  maintenance,  credit  card  cost 

2,576,205 

Office  maintenance  & services 

1,015,497 

Training  costs 

1,105,036 

Licensing  program 

1,171,961 

800  telephone  service 

26,168 

Public  services 

1,901,977 

Publications 

1,092,333 

Hunter-Trapper  Education  program 

697,483 

Bowhunter  education  program 

23,462 

Remedial  hunter  education  program 

4,386 

Furtaker  education 

14,924 

Audio  - visual  program 

238,011 

Conservation  Reserve  Enhancement  Program 

1,618,687 

Game  farm  operations 

2,701,706 

Wildlife  health  activities 

125,270 

Wildlife  research  support  services 

989,946 

Forest  wildlife  research  program 

1,351,789 

Furbearer  and  farmland  research  program 

187,498 

Migratory  game  bird  &.  waterfowl  research  program 

378,714 

Endangered/threatened/nongame  wildlife  management  program 

228,665 

C.A.R.A.  activities 

1,065 

State  wildlife  grants 

1,923,490 

Law  enforcement  program  management  &.  planning 

32,076 

General  law  enforcement 

7,507,537 

Endangered  species 

20,411 

Data  center  operations 

635,782 

Computer  mainframe  application 

186,224 

Data  communications  networking 

170,135 

Desktop  computing 

463,906 

GIS  administration  and  support 

124,004 

Land  management  administration 

2,808,508 

Environmental  review  program 

455,915 

Land  acquisition 

3,072,641 

Howard  Nursery  management 

504,061 

Herbaceous  openings 

1,627,431 

Public  access  programs 

766,442 

Forest  management 

3,302,702 

Food  producing  improvements 

518,288 

Game  lands  construction  &.  maintenance 

5,545,768 

Shooting  range  construction  &.  maintenance 

217.648 

Total  Commitments  & Expenses 

$66,319,814 

*Statement  information  provided  by  Game  Commission  staff 
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Boake  Run  Mine  Acid 
Abatement  Project 


INDIVIDUALS  responsible  for  making  the  Boake 
Run  Project  a big  success.  L to  R:  Mark  Kleman, 
DEP  Bureau  of  Abandoned  Mine  Reclamation; 
PGC  LMO  Colleen  Shannon;  John  Riley,  PGC  Board 
of  Commissioner's  President;  Russ  Schleiden,  PGC 
Commissioner;  Vern  Ross,  PGC  Executive  Director 
(now  retired);  Eric  Cavazza,  DEP  Bureau  of 
Abandoned  Mine  Reclamation;  Bob  Brown,  EM 
Brown  Contracting;  Denis  Merrow,  EM  Brown 
Contracting;  and  Bill  May,  PGC  Food  & Cover 
Corps. 


The  Boake  Run  Mine  Acid  Abatement 
Project  on  SGL  100  has  been  con- 
structed  to  address  acid  mine  drainage  into 
Boake  Run  which  is  causing 
degradation  of  the  main  re- 
ceiving  stream,  Sterling  Run. 

Sterling  Run  supports  a native 
trout  population  upstream  of 
the  confluence  of  these  two 
waterways.  Downstream,  the 
ability  of  aquatic  life  to  survive 
has  been  severely  impacted. 

Boake  Run’s  contamination 

SEDIMENTATION  POND  on  the 
Boake  Run  Mine  Acid 
Abatement  Project. 


By  Richard  Macklem 

I Sc  E Supervisor 
Northcentral  Region 

began  from  past  mining  operations 
starting  in  the  1960s  with  Rouge  & 
Timpey  Coal  Company.  Additional 
operations  moved  into  the  area  and 
culminated  in  1990  with  the  Avery 
Coal  Inc.,  operating  just  east  of  SCL 
100. 

The  metal  laden  water,  which 
has  contaminated  Boake  Run  Wa- 
tershed, enters  through  a series  of 
seeps  coming  off  of  the  reclaimed 
surface  mines  and  flows  into  the 
drainage  area,  reducing  the  water  to 
a pH  level  of  4-3.  This  stream  trav- 
els approximately  1.6  miles  where 
it  meets  Sterling  Run. 

The  major  emphasis  of  the 
project  consists  of  treating  Boake 
Run  by  diverting  a majority  of  the 
stream  flow,  up  to  500  gal/min, 
through  a limestone  bed  and  pro- 
viding a series  of  ponds  to  let  the  contami- 
nants settle  out.  The  primary  contaminate 
of  the  stream  is  aluminum,  which  will  settle 
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THE  MAJOR  EMPHASIS  of  the  project  consists  of  treating 
Boake  Run  by  diverting  a majority  of  the  stream  flow,  up  to 
500  gal/min,  through  a limestone  bed  and  providing  a series 
of  ponds  to  let  the  contaminants  settle  out. 


out  as  the  water  moves  through  the  bed  of 
13,250  tons  of  limestone  which  has  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  the  pH  level.  After  flowing 
through  the  treatment 
system  the  treated  water 
will  then  reenter  Boake 
Run  with  a reduced  acid 
loading  and  provide 
some  dilution  to  the  ex- 
isting stream. 

Approximately  1,100 
linear  feet  of  existing 
stream  has  been  relo- 
cated, thirteen  acres  of 
land  were  disturbed  for 
the  construction  of  the 
treatment  system  and  is 
now  planted  with  grasses 
and  legumes  to  benefit 
wildlife.  Eleven  different 
species  of  nut  and  fruit 
producing  trees  and 
shrubs  were  planted  as  well,  to  act  as  food 
producers  in  the  near  future. 

Mark  Kleman  from  the  Bureau  of  Aban- 
doned Mine  Reclamation  office  in 
Ebensburg  designed  the  project.  EM  Brown 


was  the  contractor  se- 
lected for  construction 
of  the  project.  The 
Game  Commission 
contracted  the  removal 
of  the  trees  and  will  as- 
sist with  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  project. 

With  one  summer  of 
operation  behind  us, 
the  water  in  Boake  Run 
now  has  a pH  of  7.8. 
Water  at  the  confluence 
of  Boake  run  and  Ster- 
ling Run  is  currently  av- 
eraging a pH  level  of 
6.0. 

The  project  was 
funded  under  the  ACSl 
(Appalachian  Clean  Stream  Initiative)  ac- 
count, the  ACSI  money  is  part  of  the  OSM 
(Office  of  Surface  Mining)  money  set  aside 


to  clean  up  streams  in  the  1 1 Appalachian 
states. 

The  total  cost  for  the  project  hasn’t  been 
totaled,  but  it  should  be  approximately 
$900,000.  □ 


PGC  Executive  Director  VERN  ROSS  addresses  the  attendees 
at  the  Boake  Run  Mine  Acid  Abatement  Project  at  a dedication 
held  on  September  29,  2005. 
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Pennsylvania 
Hunting  Lore 
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ONCE  MORE  it  was  the  night  before 
deer  season  and  I was  in- 
fected with  the  familiar  restlessness  that 
takes  over  a household  of  men  and  boys 
when  they  are  preparing  for  the  big  hunt. 

The  boots  and  heavy  clothes  were  piled 
in  the  laundry  room,  and  the  fluorescent 
orange  jackets  and  caps  were  hung  in  a row. 
The  guys  had  packed  their  gear,  given  it 
one  last  check,  and  then  went  to  bed  early 
because  they  wanted  to  be  in  the  woods 
well  before  dawn.  They  were  all  settled,  but 
I,  the  only  woman  in  this  household,  was 
not.  Somehow  I was  consumed  by  the  an- 
cient rituals  of  preparation  for  the  hunt  that 
they  had  gone  through  before  going  to  bed. 
Having  an  interest  in  folklore,  I could  not 
help  but  wonder  about  it  all. 

This  was  much  bigger  than  a few  men 
wandering  off  into  the  woods  with  guns. 
In  the  morning  my  guys  would  be  taking 
part  in  Pennsylvania’s  rich  hunting  heri- 
tage. Chances  were  that  they  would  not 
come  home  with  a spectacular  tale  to  tell, 
but  there  would  be  stories  aplenty  around 
our  table  after  the  first  day  of  deer  season. 
Stories  that  I would  silently  add  to  the  lore 
I had  collected  for  many  years. 

As  a student  of  local  history,  I remem- 
bered the  tales  of  Uncle  Mosey  of  Bedford 
County.  Uncle  Mosey  was  an  African 
American  servant  to  local  businessman  Dr. 
Anderson.  Uncle  Mosey  was  said  to  have 
been  a powerfully  built  man,  a good  hunter 
and  a good  sport.  On  occasion,  according 
to  papers  collected  by  Dr.  Anderson,  Uncle 
Mosey  would  wager  a bet  that  he  could 
outrun  and  wrestle  down  a deer.  Of  course, 
many  took  him  up  on  his  boastful  state- 
ment and  they  made  a wager. 

Uncle  Mosey  would  gather  everyone 
together  in  the  woods,  and  then  he’d  poke 
around  in  the  thickets  until  he  managed 
to  spook  a buck.  A task  that  was  appar- 
ently fairly  easy  in  Colonial  Bedford.  He’d 
then  take  off  after  the  animal  and  keep  af- 
ter it  until  he  could  launch  himself  at  the 
deer.  At  this  point  he  used  brute  strength 
to  literally  throttle  the  beast  as  he  wrestled 


it  to  the  ground.  He  would  then  take 
the  dead  buck  back  to  Dr.  Anderson’s 
house  and  await  the  arrival  of  his  com- 
panion. Many  a bet  was  won  this  way 
and  Dr.  Anderson’s  table  featured 
venison  without  a shot  fired. 

Uncle  Mosey ’s  amazing  ability  was 
not  unique,  however.  In  central  Penn- 
sylvania there  also  have  been  stories 
of  Shaney  John.  As  chronicled  by  state 
historian  Henry  W.  Shoemaker, 
Shaney  John  was  an  Indian  living  in 
the  Saddler’s  Run  area  in  the  early 
1800s.  He  was  said  to  be  the  last  of  his 
people.  Shaney  John  liked  his  home 
and  chose  not  to  move  to  a Native 
American  village  “to  be  among  his 
people.’’  There  are  many  stories  of 
Shaney  John  that  are  remembered  to- 


By  Patty  A.  Wilson 


day  only  by  those  steeped  in  Pennsyl- 
vania hunting  lore,  but  by  all  accounts 
Shaney  John  was  a great  hunter.  He 
would  often  run  deer  into  the  water 
and  wrestle  them  down  and  drown 
them  so  as  not  to  use  a bullet.  In  fact, 
one  story  says  that  he  did  so  when  he 
was  in  his  70s.  Shaney  John  was  said 
to  have  employed  similar  hunting  tac- 
tics with  young  bears,  wolves  and  even 
mountain  lions. 

The  hunters  of  Union  County  once 
called  upon  Shaney  John  when  they 
realized  they  had  a white  “ghost”  deer 
in  their  valley.  They  had  hunted  and 
shot  at  the  deer  for  more  than  a dozen 
years,  but  could  not  kill  it.  Shaney 
John  listened  to  their  story  and  then 
explained  that  they  could  never  kill 
such  a creature  with  mere  bullets.  He 
told  them  that  the  beast  had  long  ago 
made  a pact  with  Machtando  (Satan) 
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and  that  it  had 
pledged  its  life  to 
causing  fear,  and 
in  exchange, 

Machtando  pro- 
tected it  from 
death  by  base 
metals.  In  accor- 
dance with  this, 

Shaney  John 
asked  them  to 
gather  enough 
silver  for  him  to 
make  a single  ar- 
row. 

The  hunters 
gave  Shaney 
John  the  silver 
and  awaited  his 
month  of  prepa- 
ration for  the 
hunt.  Shaney  John  left  his  cabin  and 
made  his  way  to  White  Deer  Valley, 
where  he  purified  himself  for  a month. 
He  prepared  the  arrow,  coated  it  in  a 
green  liquid  and  wrapped  it  in  a wild- 
cat skin.  He  then  sent  word  that  he 
was  ready  for  the  hunt.  The  hunters 
joined  him,  but  he  insisted  that  they 
stay  behind  upon  the  appointed  night. 
All  that  is  known  for  sure  is  that 
Shaney  John  returned  with  the  white 
ghost  deer  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning. 

Of  all  the  great  hunters  to  walk 
Pennsylvania’s  forests  there  could  be 
none  more  persistent  than  Ewich 
Yaeger,  also  known  as  the  Eternal 
Hunter.  The  story  of  Ewich  varies  from 
teller  to  teller  but  the  basics  have  en- 
dured through  the  ages.  Ewich  Yeager 
lived  in  a mountain  village  that  was 
being  plagued  by  drought  one  year. 
The  drought  persisted  through  the 
summer  and  on  into  a second  year. 
There  was  no  food  so  the  game  no 
longer  came  to  the  mountain.  As  fall 
turned  into  winter  that  second  year, 
the  men  of  the  village  desperately 


hunted  for  meat  to  sustain  their  families, 
but  came  back  without  food.  The  village 
was  in  desperate  straits,  so  Ewich  Yeager, 
being  the  best  hunter,  took  his  most  faith- 
ful dogs  and  promised  the  village  that  he 
would  return  with  meat  for  them  all,  or  he’d 
hunt  forever. 

Ewich  Yeager  never  returned  to  the  vil- 
lage, but  it  is  said  that  he  died  still  looking 
for  the  elusive  game  that  would  have  saved 
the  village.  Because  of  his  vow  to  hunt  for- 
ever, he  was  absorbed  into  the  pack  of  eter- 
nal hunters  who  wander  Pennsylvania’s  for- 
ests. There  are  other  stories  that  claim  that 
Ewich’s  act  of  sacrifice  backfired,  because 
the  Eternal  Hunters  Order  is  an  omen  of 
death.  Any  hunter  who  hears  the  baying 
of  the  ghost  hounds  or  sees  the  Eternal 
Hunters  is  doomed. 

With  so  many  stories  of  famous  hunters 
running  through  my  mind,  I tried  to  fall 
asleep.  1 knew  that  in  the  morning  the 
woods  would  be  full  of  hunters  looking  for 
a deer.  And  perhaps,  just  perhaps,  the 
woods  would  also  hold  the  spirits  of  Ewich 
Yeager,  Shaney  John,  Uncle  Mosey  and  the 
other  men  who  forever  hunt  Penn’s 
Woods.  □ 
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Team  Effort 

Cambria  — I want  to  thank  all  the 
people  who  assisted  me  in  apprehending 
and  prosecuting  three  adults  and  two  ju- 
veniles who  killed  four  antlerless  deer  one 
night.  Johnstown  Police,  East  Conemaugh 
Police,  Deputy  Mike  Nardeccia  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat  Commission 
all  assisted  in  the  investigation.  A special 
thanks  goes  to  the  sportsmen  who  provided 
the  information  that  led  to  these  poach- 
ers. 

— Deputy  Erin  ?.  Iyabler,  Johnstown 


Was  It  Halloween? 

Sullivan  — Deputies  Mark  Forwood, 
Frank  Miller  and  I responded  to  a call  from 
a coyote  trapper  who  inadvertently  caught 
one  rather  large  and,  now,  testy  bobcat. 
Frank  carefully  approached  the  cat  and 
covered  it  with  a white  canvas  drop  cloth 
while  we  pinned  it  down  so  the  trap  could 
be  safely  removed.  Mark  freed  the  bobcat’s 
foot,  but  then  we  wondered  what  direction 
the  animal  would  run  once  we  stepped 
away  from  the  canvas.  That  question  was 
quickly  answered  when  a small,  but  angry, 
“ghost”  (remember  the  white  drop  cloth) 
chased  Mark  before  discarding  its  cover- 
ing and  scampering  into  the  woods. 

— WCO  William  Williams,  Muncy 


Outnumbered 

1 was  watching  about  30  geese  feeding 
in  a cut  cornfield  when  13  turkeys  showed 
up.  Apparently  the  geese  didn’t  approve 
of  the  encroachment  on  their  turf  and  quite 
a scuffle  ensued.  After  much  charging, 
chasing  and  feathers  flying,  the  turkeys  re- 
linquished the  field  to  the  geese. 

— LMO  Jerry  A.  Dish,  Conneaut  Lake 

On  the  A Team 

Warren  — After  disposing  of  a buck 
killed  on  the  road  1 returned  to  my  office 
to  take  care  of  my  monthly  reports,  includ- 
ing the  sometimes  arduous  task  of  writing 
a Field  Note.  As  I began,  1 heard  a knock 
at  the  door  and  was  greeted  by  two  anx- 
ious hunters  wanting  to  inform  me  of  a 
poaching  incident.  As  they  described  the 
location,  1 couldn’t  help  but  smile.  I 
thanked  them  for  taking  the  time  to  stop 
and  let  me  know  about  it,  but  then  in- 
formed them  that  it  was  a roadkill.  Al- 
though they  didn’t  get  to  help  solve  a great 
caper,  they  should  get  an  A for  their  effort, 
for  not  only  reporting  a potential  wildlife 
crime,  but  also  for  giving  me  the  idea  for 
this  Field  Note. 

— WCO  Dustin  M.  Stoner,  Pittsfield 

It  Figures 

My  neighbor.  Bob,  told  me  that  on  the 
evening  before  the  turkey  season  opener 
he  spotted  some  turkeys  crossing  the  road 
and  figured  they  would  roost  nearby.  He 
went  in  early  the  next  day  and  sat  in  a good 
location  for  a few  hours,  but  after  not  hear- 
ing or  seeing  any  turkeys,  he  decided  to 
head  back  to  his  truck.  As  he  got  near  the 
road,  though,  he  discovered  that  the  tur- 
keys had  beaten  him  back  to  his  truck  and 
were  picking  grit  on  the  road  edge.  At  least 
you  got  to  see  them.  Bob. 

— LMO  George  J.  Miller,  Marienville 
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Wasn’t  Giving  It  Up 

Jefferson  — While  working  on  the  first 
day  of  the  archery  season,  Deputy  Scott 
Hepler  and  I decided  to  get  some  lunch  so 
I dropped  Scott  off  in  front  of  a fast  food 
establishment  so  he  could  run  in  for  what 
he  calls  “brain  food”  (fish  sandwich,  large 
fries  and  a large  chocolate  shake).  After 
getting  his  order,  Scott  came  out  the  side 
door  near  the  take  out  window,  where  a 
lady  was  waiting  in  her  vehicle  for  her  or- 
der. Seeing  Scott  in  uniform  with  his  bag 
of  food  the  lady  rolled  down  her  window, 
expecting  Scott  to  hand  over  “her”  order. 
Now  PGC  deputies  serve  the  public  in 
many  ways,  but  working  a fast  food  drive 
thru  is  not  one  of  them. 

— WCO  Roger  A.  Hartlegs,  Broorville 

Batmen? 

In  October,  biologists  Tim  Hoppe, 
Chuck  Thoma  and  I helped  biologist  Cal 
Butchkoski  trap  bats,  and  we  were  particu- 
larly looking  for  the  federally  endangered 
Indiana  bat.  This  was  my  first  experience 
handling  these  misunderstood  and  ma- 
ligned mammals.  1 knew  bats  do  not  at- 
tack people,  hut  they  were  surprisingly  doc- 
ile. Even  after  being  handled,  when  re- 
leased they  simply  flew  away.  In  two  nights 
we  captured  more  than  1,400,  including  12 
Indianas.  The  worst  part  was  trying  to  func- 
tion after  getting  home  at  4 a.m.  I’m  not  as 
young  as  I used  to  be.  Thanks  for  the  expe- 
rience, though.  Cal. 

— Region  Biologist  Roger  N.  Coup, 
Meadville 

Move  It  On  Over 

Bedford  — I was  looking  through  my 
hunting  partner’s  photo  album  when  I was 
surprised  to  find  pages  containing  some  of 
my  short  articles  1 had  published  in  Game 
News  and  other  outdoor  publications.  Af- 
ter seeing  a blank  page  that  had  been  seem- 
ingly set  aside  for  more  Field  Notes,  I 
couldn’t  help  but  feel  compelled  to  write 
more.  Well,  Uncle  Bill,  I hope  you  can  find 
room  in  your  album  for  this  one. 

— WCO  Jonathan  S.  Zucr,  Everett 


Commendable 

York  — Members  of  the  Jefferson 
Sportsmen’s  Association  purchased  one- 
year  Game  News  subscriptions  for  1 7 York 
County  school  libraries,  to  ensure  that 
youngsters  continue  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  learn  about  wildlife  and  wildlife 
management  issues  and  the  positive  impact 
generated  by  sportsmen  and  women. 

— WCO  Chad  R.  Eyler,  York 


Wild  Bill  Hickock? 

Fayette  — Deputy  Dave  Anderson  was 
called  to  a farm  near  Grindstone  to  un- 
tangle two  bucks  with  locked  antlers. 
When  Dave  approached  the  deer,  they 
would  thrash  and  flail  around,  which  kept 
him  from  getting  close.  He  noticed  that  the 
antlers  were  not  locked  but  rather  tangled 
with  twine  used  to  keep  bales  of  hay  in- 
tact. Unable  to  approach  the  deer  to  cut 
the  string  away,  Dave  had  no  alternative 
but  to  dispatch  one  of  the  deer  to  free  the 
other.  Aiming  carefully,  he  fired  and  both 
deer  leapt  into  the  air  and  ran  in  different 
directions.  The  group  of  onlookers  who  had 
gathered  were  amazed,  thinking  Dave  had 
purposely  shot  the  string  that  bound  the 
deer.  Dave  wasn’t  sure  if  his  shot  had  hit 
the  string  or  the  sound  of  the  shot  had 
startled  the  bucks,  causing  them  to  break 
free,  but  I know  which  story  he’s  sticking 
to. 

— WCO  Stephen  A.  Leiendecrer, 

Uniontown 
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No  Longer  An  Issue 

Northampton  — There  are  many  sac- 
rifices  that  our  deputies  endure  for  our  wild- 
life resources  that  often  go  unnoticed,  un- 
appreciated or  untold,  just  like  a recent 
experience  deputies  Tom  Harrington  and 
Clay  Ott  had  on  night  patrol.  To  get  a bet- 
ter look  at  something  suspicious,  Tom 
pulled  his  vehicle  into  an  open  field,  hut 
came  to  an  abrupt  stop  when  he  backed 
into  a large  tree,  smashing  his  rear  door 
glass  and  bending  the  deer  rack.  Fortu- 
nately, there  were  no  injuries  and  Tom’s 
truck  was  fixed  and  ready  to  go  the  next 
day.  The  best  part  of  this  unfortunate  inci- 
dent, though,  is  that  Tom’s  comments 
about  my  driving  skill  have  ceased. 

— WCO  Bradley  D.  Kreider,  Cherryville 

Caused  a Whole  Lot  of  Commotion 

Venango  — Recently,  a man  called  91 1 
to  report  that  a wildcat  killed  a hunter  in 
my  district.  Shortly  after  the  call,  three 
state  troopers,  two  ambulances  and  1 ar- 
rived on  the  scene.  The  man’s  wife  was 
certain  she  had  seen  a wildcat  feeding  on  a 
body.  The  wildcat  turned  out  to  he  a bob- 
cat, and  the  human  body  turned  out  to  he 
a 6-foot  pile  of  hemlock  limbs  trimmed 
from  a tree.  The  caller’s  wife  saw  the  bob- 
cat near  the  pile  of  limbs  and  thought  it 
was  a hunter  dressed  in  camouflage. 

— WCO  Cunt  J.  Deniker,  Franklin 

Say  Cheese 

Mercer  — I&E  Supervisor  Regis  Senko 
and  I were  checking  hunters  at  SGL  270 
during  the  small  game  season  when  we 
encountered  a group  in  a parking  area.  One 
hunter  was  from  Franklin,  Venango 
County,  but  his  hunting  partners  were  from 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina.  Af- 
ter having  their  licenses  checked,  the  hunt- 
ers asked  permission  to  take  pictures  pos- 
ing with  the  “game  wardens.”  It  had  to  have 
been  Regis’  presence,  because  nobody  has 
ever  asked  to  take  my  picture  before,  and 
the  only  autographs  I have  given  are  on 
citations. 

— WCO  Donald  O.  Chaybin,  Greenville 


Couldn’t  Do  It  Without  Them 

Perry  — 1 would  like  to  thank  those 
who  have  reported  poaching  incidents. 
Some  nights  we  actually  went  from  one 
incident  to  another.  With  such  large  areas 
to  cover,  WCOs  fully  realize  that  many 
poachers  would  get  away  without  involve- 
ment from  the  public. 

— WCO  Steve  Hower,  Ickesburg 


Magic  Touch 

Lehigh  — I got  called  out  to  take  care 
of  an  injured  deer  in  North  Whitehall 
Township.  By  the  time  I arrived,  though, 
the  little  button  buck  had  expired.  The 
man  who  had  called  explained  how  upset 
his  young  granddaughter  was  that  the  deer 
had  been  hit  by  a car.  With  those  precious 
little  eyes  looking  up  to  her  grandfather  she 
said,  “Pop-Pop,  can’t  you  fix  the  deer  like 
you  fix  things  around  the  house?  Just  use 
your  duct  tape.”  It’s  moments  like  this  that 
make  being  a deputy  worthwhile. 

— Deputy  Archie  W.  Hartzell,  Bethlehem 

Uh-Oh 

Tioga  — On  the  first  day  of  archery  sea- 
son I cruised  past  a camp  that  had  a large 
feed  barrel  full  of  corn  out  in  plain  view, 
and  then  I noticed  a hunter  in  a treestand 
about  20  yards  from  the  com.  The  hunter 
told  me  that  he  had  no  idea  how  the  com 
got  there,  and  also  mentioned  that  this  was 
his  first  time  he  ever  hunted  with  a bow.  I 
mentioned  that  he  wasn’t  off  to  a very  good 
start. 

— WCO  Rodney  ?.  Mee,  Wellsboro 
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Harmful  In  More  Than  One  Way 

Westmoreland  — At  5: 1 1 one  evening 
during  archery  season  I received  a call 
about  an  individual  who  was  hunting  from 
a baited  treestand.  Being  that  I was  about 
10  miles  away,  1 was  wondering  if  I could 
get  there  in  time.  After  1 arrived  1 started 
into  the  woods,  but  due  to  darkness 
couldn’t  find  the  stand.  Just  then  1 looked 
up  and  spotted  the  glow  of  the  violator’s 
cigarette. 

— Defuty  Edward  J.  Farzati,  United 

Cats  Galore 

McKean  — This  fall  1 spotted  five  dif- 
ferent bobcats,  which  bodes  well  for 
furtakers  who  hold  permits  to  hunt  or  trap 
them  here  this  winter. 

— WCO  Thomas  M.  Sabolcik, 

Fort  Allegheny 

Details,  Details 

Franklin  - — One  of  a WCO’s  duties  is 
to  help  stock  pheasants,  which  might  seem 
like  an  easy  task.  It  takes  a fair  amount  of 
planning  and  preparation,  though.  First,  we 
have  to  make  sure  that  the  places  you  plan 
to  stock  have  adequate  habitat  for  the 
birds,  and  then  after  getting  the  schedule 
for  when  the  birds  will  arrive  we  have  to 
contact  the  folks  who  will  help  stock.  Fi- 
nally, after  the  birds  arrive  and  we’re  ready 
to  head  out  we  have  to  make  sure  the  trailer 
is  securely  attached  to  the  truck.  Right, 
Travis? 

— WCO  Barry  A.  Leonard,  Chambersburg 


Eyeful 

Clarion  — 1 was  watching  a deer 
through  my  binoculars  when,  suddenly,  a 
dark  object  filled  my  view.  1 lowered  the 
binoculars,  expecting  to  see  a bear,  but  was 
surprised  to  see  a gray  fox  only  several  yards 
away,  with  two  more  following  close  be- 
hind. 

— WCO  Daniel  F Schmidt,  Clarion 

Carrying  On  the  Tradition 

A friend  and  his  1 2-year-old  son,  Aaron 
Jodon,  my  daughter  and  1 hunted  during 
the  special  antlerless  firearms  season  for 
junior  hunters  during  October.  We  were 
hunting  in  Centre  County  on  land  that  was 
once  Aaron’s  great  grandfather  Homer 
Grubb’s  farm.  Late  in  the  afternoon  Aaron 
connected  with  his  first  deer,  using  Homer’s 
Winchester  ’94  that  was  purchased  in  1920 
for  $12.  This  makes  him  the  fourth  gen- 
eration in  his  family  to  harvest  a deer  us- 
ing that  old  nickel-plated  carbine.  Way  to 
go,  Aaron. 

— EES  Bert  Myers,  Middle  Creek  WMA 


Wrong  Number 

York  — Technology  can  be  beneficial 
in  law  enforcement  but  also  detrimental. 
Deputy  Richard  Snell  and  1 were  hiding  in 
some  brush  near  a baited  treestand  when 
his  cell  phone  started  playing  the  chicken 
dance,  indicating  an  incoming  call.  Nice 
ring  tone,  Rick. 

— WCO  Amy  Nabozny,  Rossville 
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“Doing  My  Duty” 

Luzerne  — Having  served  more  than 
four  decades  as  a deputy  with  the  PGC  I’ve 
encountered  my  share  of  criminal  activi- 
ties, stolen  property  and  fugitives  while  pa- 
trolling or  investigating  Game  Code  vio- 
lations. My  most  recent  encounter,  how- 
ever, occurred  in  New  York.  Returning 
from  Ontario  with  fishing  partner  Chuck 
Sakoski,  we  stopped  at  a rest  area  south  of 
Watertown.  We  noticed  a vehicle  enter  the 
rest  area  and  slam  into  the  curb  and  bounce 
onto  the  sidewalk.  The  operator  backed  off 
the  sidewalk  and  repeated  the  curb  bounce. 
“There’s  something  wrong  here,”  I said  to 
Chuck.  The  individual  then  went  into  the 
restroom,  then  exited  and  lingered  around 
the  building  before  heading  to  the  rear  of 
the  facility,  where  he  attempted  to  enter 
several  parked  vehicles.  When  he  started 
back  to  his  car,  a state  trooper  drove  to  the 
rear  of  the  rest  area  and  entered  a small 
office.  I informed  the  officer  of  the  situa- 
tion and  he  apprehended  the  individual. 
The  following  day,  the  trooper  called  me 
and  said  that  the  individual  was  in  jail  on 
multiple  charges,  including  possession  of 
stolen  property,  burglary  and  drug  use. 

— Deputy  WCO  Richard  Walton,  Ashley 

Stepped  Up  to  the  Plate 

Members  of  Pennsylvania  Wildlife 
Habitat  Unlimited  (PWHU)  paid  for 
Game  News  subscriptions  for  public  and 
parochial  schools  in  the  Brockway,  DuBois 
and  St.  Marys  school  districts,  including 
Central  Catholic,  Elk  County  Christian, 
First  Baptist  Academy  and  Penn  State 
DuBois.  PWHU  is  also  providing  subscrip- 
tions to  public  libraries  in  Brockway, 
DuBois,  Reynoldsville,  Sykesville  and  St. 
Marys.  Since  complimentary  Game  News 
subscriptions  to  schools  and  public  librar- 
ies were  eliminated,  due  to  budgetary  con- 
straints, this  generous  gesture  goes  a long 
way  to  ensure  that  youngsters  have  the 
opportunity  to  learn  about  wildlife  and 
wildlife  management. 

— LMO  Colleen  M.  Shannon,  Grampian 


Will  Do  It  Every  Time 

Chester  — During  an  HTE  class  in- 
structors use  several  types  of  projectors  to 
show  slides,  transparencies  and  videos. 
Many  instructors  may  use  these  devices 
only  once  each  year,  so  they  are  not  always 
sure  how  to  set  them  up  or  operate  them. 
An  instructor  should,  however,  not  cause 
undue  panic  about  a video  projector  not 
working  until  he  has  first  checked  to  make 
sure  the  lens  cover  has  been  taken  off. 
Right,  Mike? 

— WCO  Keith  W.  Mullin,  Oxford 

Mystery 

Schuylkill  — Many  interesting  discov- 
eries are  made  when  checking  through  gar- 
bage dumped  illegally  on  game  lands.  Pay- 
check  stubs,  bank  statements,  death  cer- 
tificates and  personal  correspondence  are 
always  helpful  in  prosecutions.  Recently, 
though,  one  bag  contained  unopened  boxes 
of  trash  bags,  and  it  really  makes  you  won- 
der why. 

— WCO  Will  Dingman,  Pine  Grove 

Clue? 

Pike  — Deputy  Steve  Lacika  and  I dis- 
covered a deer  carcass  along  a road  that 
had  its  choice  cuts  removed.  Steve  got  out 
of  the  truck  to  examine  it  and  found  a car 
jack  lying  next  to  the  deer  and  wondered 
why  someone  threw  it  out  with  the  deer.  I 
told  Steve  to  think  about  the  message  the 
poachers  were  sending  us  — the  deer  must 
have  been  “jacked.” 

— WCO  Robert  Johnbon,  Matamoras 
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Hunters  enjoy  a great  elk  season 


During  the  state’s  fifth  modem- 
day  elk  season,  Nov.  7-12,  2005, 
40  licensed  elk  hunters  harvested  35 
elk:  10  antlered  and  25  antlerless.  The 
40  hunters  awarded  licenses  were  se- 
lected in  a Sept.  24  public  drawing 
from  more  than  20,000  entrants. 

The  largest  antlered  elk,  in  terms  of 
estimated  live-weight  and  rack,  was 
taken  by  Kenneth  Mountain,  57,  of  St. 
Marys,  Elk  County.  He  took  an  818- 
pound,  10x7  on  Nov.  7,  in  Benezette 
Township,  Elk  County. 

Barry  Klusewitz,  62,  of  Reading, 
Berks  County,  took  an  816-pound,  8x8 
on  Nov.  7,  in  Benezette  Township,  Elk 
County.  Klusewitz  used  a Thompson 
Contender  35-caliber  handgun. 

Thomas  Smyers,  65,  of  Bedford, 
Bedford  County,  took  a 776-pound, 
5x6  on  Nov.  7,  in  Gibson  Township, 
Cameron  County. 

Junior  hunters  who  took  antlered 
elk  were:  Courtney  McClure,  15,  of 
McConnellsburg,  Fulton  County,  who 
took  a 733-pound,  7x7  on  Nov.  8,  in 
Gibson  Township,  Cameron  County; 
and  Malachi  Schmidt,  14,  of 
Mertztown,  Berks  County,  who  took  a 
725-pound,  7x7  on  Nov.  7,  in  Jay 
Township,  Elk  County. 

The  heaviest  antlerless  elk  was 
taken  by  Carl  Mozeleski,  64,  of  Clarks 
Summit,  Lackawanna  County.  He  took 
a 519-pound  elk  on  Nov.  8,  in  Jay 
Township,  Elk  County. 


Hal  Korber 


BARRY  KLUSEWITZ  of  Reading  used  a 
35-caliber  handgun  to  drop  the  trophy 
8x8. 

Paul  A.  Snyder  Jr.,  22,  of 
Punxsutawney,  Jefferson  County,  took 
a 504-pound  elk  on  Nov.  9,  in 
Benezette  Township,  Elk  County. 

Jason  Herman,  39,  of  Beavertown, 
Snyder  County,  took  a 501-pound 
elk  on  Nov.  7,  in  Benezette  Town- 
ship, Elk  County. 

Audley  Y.  Denning  III,  54,  of  Derry, 
Westmoreland  County,  took  a 423- 
pounder  on  Nov.  7,  in  Gibson  Town- 
ship, Cameron  County.  Denning  used 
a Thompson  Contender  .357  Magnum 
handgun. 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Came  Commission 
public  functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announce- 
ment, the  appropriate  region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Phone  numbers 
for  each  region  are  listed  in  Game  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  717-787-4250. 
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Junior  hunters  who  har- 
vested an  antlerless  elk  were: 

Sarah  Ashford,  15,  of 
Wapwallopen,  Lackawanna 
County,  took  a 413-pound  elk 
on  Nov.  7,  in  Benezette  Town- 
ship, Elk  County;  and  Donnie 
A.  Snyder,  12,  of  Brookville, 
Jefferson  County,  took  a 163- 
pound  elk  on  Nov.  7,  in 
Benezette  Township,  Elk 
County.  Snyder  was  the  young- 
est elk  hunter  this  season. 

Of  the  six  nonresidents  drawn,  five 
harvested  elk. 

Joseph  Millan,  58,  of  Staten  Island, 
New  York,  took  a 5x6  bull  on  Nov.  1 1 , 
Benezette  Township,  Elk  County. 

Nicholas  Piper,  17,  of  Wake  Forest, 
North  Carolina,  took  a 436-pound 
cow  on  Nov.  7,  in  Benezette  Township, 
Elk  County.  John  Spencer,  37,  of 
Campbell,  Ohio,  took  an  antlerless  elk 
on  Nov.  7,  in  Jay  Township,  Elk  County. 

Travis  Jerome,  58,  of  Franklinville, 
New  York,  took  a 446-pound  antlerless 
elk  on  Nov.  7,  in  Gibson  Township, 
Cameron  County. 

Kenneth  Butler,  74,  of  Amhurst, 
Ohio,  took  a 48 1 -pounder  on  Nov.  10, 
in  Benezette  Township,  Elk  County. 

Of  the  elk  taken,  20  were  shot  on 
Monday,  Nov.  7;  six  on  Tuesday,  Nov. 
8;  three  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  9;  one  on 
Thursday,  Nov.  10;  four  on  Friday, 
Nov.  11;  and  one  on  Saturday,  Nov. 
12.  Hunters  filled  all  10  antlered  elk 


Hal  Korber 

HUNTERS  ENJOYED  a great  season  in  '05.  Of  the 
40  licensed  hunters,  35  got  elk,  1 0 antlered  bulls 
and  25  antlerless  elk.  All  of  the  animals  were 
examined  at  the  elk  check  station,  at  the  Bureau 
of  Forestry  building  off  the  Quehanna  highway. 

licenses  and  25  of  the  30  antlerless 
elk  licenses.  Five  nonresidents  har- 
vested an  elk,  four  were  antlerless  elk 
and  one  was  an  antlered  elk.  Resi- 
dents killed  30  elk,  21  antlerless  elk 
and  nine  antlered  elk. 

At  the  elk  license  drawing  on  Sept. 

24, 10  other  Pennsylvania  hunters  were 
awarded  licenses  for  the  season  that 
will  be  held  Sept.  18-23,  2006. 

On  Oct.  4,  the  Board  of  Game  Com- 
missioners gave  preliminary  approval 
to  two  future  elk  hunts:  Nov.  6-11, 

2006;  and  Sept.  17-22,  2007.  If  ap- 
proved in  January,  a public  drawing  to 
award  elk  licenses  for  these  two  hunts 
will  be  held  in  September  of  2006. 

Future  elk  hunt  license  allocations  will 
be  set  by  the  Board  in  April. 


Contacting  the  Region  Offices 

Northwest  — 814-432-3187  Southcentral  — 814-643-1831 

Southwest  — 724-238-9523  Northeast  — 570-675-1143 

Northcentral  — 570-398-4744  Southeast  — 610-926-3136 

TIP  Hotline:  l-888-PGC'8001.  This  number  is  ONLY  for  calls  concerning 
illegal  killing  of  endangered  species  or  multiple  big  game  animals.  All  other 
calls  should  be  made  to  the  appropriate  region  number  above. 
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PGC  Retirees 


Phyllis  M.  Fuhrman 
Clerk  Typist 
Hanover 

7/11/94-5/20/05 


Thomas  R.  Littwin 
Law  Enforcement 
Coordinator 
Hummelstown 
7/9/77-3/25/05 


Charles  H.  May 
Game  Conservation 
Officer 
Mill  Run 

7/9/77  - 6/1  7/05 


George  F.  Nice 
Game  Lands  Main. 
Supervisor 
Sweet  Valley 
8/13/68-4/22/05 


James  A.  Castner 
Game  Lands  Main. 
Supervisor 
Vowinckel 
3/24/70  - 6/1  7/05 


Steve  A. 

Game  Conservation 
Officer  Supervisor 
West  Pittston 
7/12/75-6/1  7/05 


ALSO  RETIRING  were  Jeffrey  M.  Adams,  Game  Lands  Maintenance  Worker, 
Pittston,  1 0/29/90-9/22/05;  Gary  L.  Alt,  Wildlife  Biologist,  Moscow,  6/25/77- 
1 2/31  /04;  Cecil  Calladine,  Game  Lands  Maintenance  Worker,  Linesville,  1 2/ 
6/83-2/25/05;  Timothy  C.  Flanigan,  Game  Conservation  Officer,  Bedford,  7/ 
1 2/75-6/1  7/05;  Michael  Gagnon,  Information  Technology  Generalist,  Camp 
Hill,  10/19/01-7/29/05;  Dale  Greenlee,  Maintenance  Repairman,  Franklin, 
8/31  /87-1 2/31  /04;  Lois  D.  Hammaker,  Human  Resource  Assistant,  Harrisburg, 
3/7/72-6/1  7/05;  Robert  Hodge,  Game  Farm  Superintendent,  New 
Bethlehem,  3/26/74-1 2/31  /04;  Emily  D.  Hoffman,  Clerk  Typist,  York,  2/1  7/ 
01-6/17/05;  Richard  W.  Lichtenfels,  Dispatcher,  Boliver,  6/1/88-5/20/05; 
Gerald  C.  Magee,  Game  Lands  Maintenance  Worker,  Newburg,  10/1  3/69- 
1/28/05;  James  H.  Rathbun,  Game  Lands  Maintenance  Worker,  Bradford, 
7/6/91-8/19/05;  Robert  J.  Rerko,  Game  Lands  Maintenance  Worker, 
Saegertown,  4/7/70-6/1  7/05;  Frank  Rhodes,  Game  Lands  Maintenance 
Supervisor,  Huntingdon,  3/29/80-1 0/8/04;  John  B.  Roller,  Game  Conservation 
Officer,  Huntingdon,  7/9/77-6/1  7/05;  Robert  W.  Schmitt,  Store  Keeper, 
Hummelstown,  11/3/69-6/17/05;  William  D.  Shultz,  Legislative  Liaison, 
Harrisburg,  3/25/72-2/25/05;  Gary  M.  Stevens,  Game  Lands  Maintenance 
Supervisor,  Laceyville,  5/16/72-6/19/05;  Harry  W.  Yoder,  Game  Lands 
Maintenance  Worker,  Saegertown,  4/3/75-9/23/05. 


Vernon  R.  Ross 
Executive  Director 
Camp  Hill 
5/10/99-12/30/05 


Randy  L.  Shaffer 
Game  Lands  Main. 
Supervisor 
Hyndman 
11/17/70-6/17/05 


Joseph  E.  Osman 
Media  Specialist 
Harrisburg 
4/14/64-6/3/05 
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Qffthlwir^ 

by  Bob  D'Angelo 


Arkansas 

Due  to  concerns  over  the  possible  spread  of  chronic  wasting  disease  among 
captive-born  white-tailed  deer  and  elk,  the  Game  and  Fish  Commission  passed 
regulations  requiring  owners  of  captive  born  deer  and  elk  to  now  file 
registration  papers  with  the  agency  to  provide  information  on  the  location 
of  captive  herds  that  may  be  used  in  tracking  potentially  infected  animals 
and  controlling  CWD,  should  it  ever  be  confirmed  in  the  state.  The  sale  of 
deer,  elk  or  other  cervids  to  individuals  who  do  not  possess  a Commission 
Wildlife  Breeder/Dealer  or  Commercial  Wildlife  Hunting  Resort  Permit  was 
also  prohibited  to  stop  the  spread  of  captive  herds  throughout  the  state. 


North  Dakota 

An  estimated  6,720  hunters  took  24,930 
Canada  geese  during  the  2004  early  season 
held  September  1-15.  More  than  146,000 
Canadas  have  been  harvested  during  the 
early  September  season  since  it  began  in 
1999  to  maintain  or  reduce  resident  goose 
numbers. 


Kentucky 

A record  1 24,728  deer  were  taken  by 
hunters  during  the  2004-05  seasons. 
Modern  gun  hunters  accounted  for 
90,694;  archery  hunters,  slightly 
more  than  14,000;  and  muzzleloader 
hunters,  nearly  20,000.  Owen  County 
was  tops  in  the  state  with  a harvest 
of  3,997. 


Michigan 

A man  who  pled  guilty  to  killing  a 
radio-collared  wolf  in  2004  was  fined 
$2,410.  The  state's  Upper  Peninsula 
is  home  to  about  400  gray  wolves. 


Crossbows 

Kentucky  became  the  newest  state  to  allow 
crossbows  during  the  entire  four-month 
archery  deer  season  in  2005.  In  Ohio  in 
2004  hunters  using  crossbows  took  35,729 
deer.  Currently,  an  estimated  140,000 
hunters  in  Ohio  use  horizontal  bows. 


National  Wildlife  Refuge  System 

A new  report  by  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Association  (NWRA)  cites  an  urgent 
need  to  implement  strategies  that  conserve  lands  outside  wildlife  refuges.  Finding  that 
lands  and  waters  surrounding  refuges  (buffer  zones)  actually  have  more  agriculture, 
subdivision  and  other  human  activity  than  the  national  average,  the  report  lists  six 
refuges  that  are  threatened.  The  six  top  refuges  are:  Pocosin  Lakes  NWR,  North  Carolina; 
Horicon  NWR,  Wisconsin;  Stone  Lakes  NWR,  California;  White  River  NWR,  Arkansas; 
Alaska  Maritime  NWR,  Montana;  and  the  Desert  NWR  Complex,  Nevada.  The  NWRA 
is  urging  Congress  and  the  Administration  to  implement  five  solutions:  strengthening 
incentives  for  private  landowners  to  practice  conservation;  conserving  more  land  through 
acquisition  and  easements;  allocating  more  funds  at  the  state  level;  conducting  more 
research  to  determine  priorities;  and  establishing  preventative  systems  for  shipping 
disasters  near  refuges.  There  are  currently  545  refuges  and  3,000  waterfowl  production 
areas  in  all  50  states  and  several  U.S.  territories. 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


The  renewal  of  damaged  landscapes  and  what  lives  on 
them  is  an  ages-old  story  reenacted  each  time  a so-called 
natural  disaster  strikes.  This  is  not  the  ''end,”  only  an 
"intermission”  in  the  play  of  life. 

"Disasters"  are 
Natural 


The  scenes  were  impossible  to  com- 
prehend. That  such  destruction,  such 
scenes  of  human  suffering  could  be  hap- 
pening in  the  United  States  was  unthink- 
able. Yet  we  were  seeing  it  nightly  on  the 
TV,  as  we  lived  vicariously  through  the 
onslaught  of  Hurricane  Katrina  . . . 
with  an  emphasis  on  “lived.”  Safe,  com- 
fortable and  complacent  in  our  homes  here 
in  Pennsylvania,  we  watched,  worried  and 
wondered  how  we  could  he  of  help,  as  the 


nation’s  media  brought  us  minute-to- 
minute  coverage  of  the  weather-wrought 
calamity. 

But  how  can  something  as  natural  as 
weather  he  a calamity?  By  definition,  if  a 
hurricane  is  a natural  outgrowth  of  atmo- 
spheric, temperature  and  oceanic  pro- 
cesses, isn’t  the  hurricane  itself  also  natu- 
ral? The  “disaster”  comes  when  we  view  it 
through  human  eyes,  in  terms  of  how  the 
storm  affects  people  and  the  things  that 
people  prize. 

Many  answers  were 
given  as  to  why  this  hur- 
ricane was  so  damaging 
to  the  Gulf  Coast.  Lots 
of  rainwater  was  dumped 
on  the  area,  hut  the 
worst  was  the  storm 
surge,  as  the  southern 
wind  drove  the  ocean 
onto  the  land.  People 
had  built  right  up  to  the 
ocean  edge,  the  seaside 
wetlands  had  eroded, 
and  New  Orleans  was 
now  actually  below  sea 
level. 

The  problem  was 
compounded  by  the 
levees  that  confine  the 


Linda  Steiner 


THE  NATURAL  "disaster"  that  overtook  the  landscape  when 
Mt.  St.  Helens  erupted  didn't  "kill"  it.  In  the  foreground,  25 
years  later  a purple  penstemon  sprouts  below  the  Washington 
state  volcano.  Nearby,  elk  tracks  pockmarked  a small  valley 
with  a spring  and  young  willows. 
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IN  PENNSYLVANIA  a windstorm  tore  and  toppled  trees.  Hardly 
a "catastrophe,"  if  the  trees  are  still  living  they'll  resprout 
branches.  If  they  were  too  damaged,  new  seedlings  will  grow 
in  the  sunlit  opening  that  their  death  created. 


Mississippi  River  from 
Cairo,  Illinois,  to  the 
river’s  mouth.  They  re- 
strict the  meandering, 
flooding  and  silt-dump- 
ing that  had  always  been 
the  river’s  right.  That  is, 
until  Congress,  in  its 
hubris,  declared  in  the 
1960s  that  the  U.S. 

Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers’ task  was  to  con- 
tain the  river  and  stop 
the  Mississippi’s  over- 
flowing. 

This  was  like  the 
gods’  dooming  of 
Sisyphus.  In  the  Greek 
myth,  he  was  to  forever 
roll  a stone  to  the  top  of 
a mountain,  only  to  have  it  always  tumble 
back  down.  His  goal  was  impossible  to  at- 
tain, for  the  same  natural  reason  that 
mighty  rivers,  hurricanes  and  oceans  are 
also  untamable.  Like  him,  we  should  be  re- 
assessing the  wisdom  of  attempting  the  job 
at  all. 

Katrina’s  damage  to  manmade  structures 
and  to  people’s  lives  was  bad  enough,  but 
lost  in  that  story  was  what  the  hurricane 
did  to  the  region’s  wild  landscape  and  wild- 
life. In  that  enormity  of  wind  and  wave, 
what  about  the  waterfowl  and  waterbirds 
that  inhabited  the  lakes,  rivers  and  wet- 
lands? And  what  of  the  woods?  What  trees 
had  been  toppled;  what  thickets  thrashed? 
Gone  was  the  hole  in  the  oak  where  the 
squirrels  spent  the  night.  Flooded  and  mud- 
filled  was  the  den  in  which  the  foxes  spent 
the  day.  Tom  and  tossed  away  were  the  ten- 
der tips  of  branches  the  southern  deer  ate. 
And  possibly  gone,  too,  were  the  squirrels, 
foxes  and  deer  themselves. 

We  look  for  rays  of  sunshine  as  symbols 
of  hope,  and  the  folks  on  the  Gulf  Coast 
probably  did  the  same.  Yet  hope  also  can 
be  symbolic  of  sunshine.  When  the  sun 
came  out  again,  the  too-much  rainfall 
drained  away.  The  trees  and  plants  that 


were  still  rooted,  though  bruised  and  bat- 
tered, went  back  to  their  daily  task  of  feed- 
ing on  the  light  and  making  a green  magic 
of  sugar  and  growth.  Somewhere  a bird, 
maybe  minus  a few  feathers,  lit  on  a branch 
and  made  its  own  covenant  with  the  storm 
aftermath,  in  song. 

The  renewal  of  damaged  landscapes  and 
what  lives  on  them,  from  people  to  wood 
pewees,  is  an  ages-old  story  reenacted  each 
time  a so-called  natural  disaster  strikes. 
This  is  not  the  “end,”  only  an  “intermis- 
sion” in  the  play  of  life.  The  drama  just  took 
an  unexpected  turn  that  the  actors  and 
audience  never  expected,  and  they’re  re- 
adjusting to  the  new  script.  The  landscape 
of  the  Gulf  Coast  will  never  be  the  same  as 
it  would  have  been  had  Hurricane  Katrina 
not  hit,  but  the  landscape  will  still  be  there. 
If  we  could  take  a time  machine  to  5 years, 
10  years,  50  years  from  now,  this  natural 
catastrophe  (surely  an  oxymoron)  would 
be  a mere  blip. 

I’m  certain  because  I’ve  seen  it  happen 
here.  In  1985,  a tornado  ripped  across 
northwestern  Pennsylvania.  It  hit  a place 
I once  called  home,  Albion,  cutting  a kill- 
ing swath  across  the  center  of  the  small 
town.  From  there  the  monstrous  twister. 
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or  rather  twisters,  as  the  storm  spawned 
several  funnel  clouds,  headed  to  northern 
Venango  County.  I had  recently  moved 
there,  just  long  enough  to  have  visited  a 
game  lands  several  miles  from  my  new 
home.  I had  stopped  on  a bridge  across  the 
trout  stream  and  looked  at  the  huge,  over- 
arching sycamores  and  the  big  oaks  that 
promised  squirrels,  turkeys  and  deer. 

Within  days  of  that  visit,  the  tornado 
struck.  Those  who  know  such  storms  said 
that  in  the  game  lands  valley,  several  vor- 
tices had  combined  to  form  swirling  winds 
of  nearly  unimaginable  speed.  When  the 
National  Guard  finally  let  the  public 
through,  the  terrain  was  unrecognizable,  a 
shattered  battlefield.  Although  spring  had 
been  greening  the  landscape  before  the 
storm,  all  was  now  gray,  splintered,  frayed 
and  twisted.  If  anything  had  been  in  that 
valley  without  the  ability  to  hide  under- 
ground, it  surely  must  have  died  or,  if  it 
lived,  had  been  freakishly  spared.  Many 
trees  succumbed,  but  some  did  put  out  new 
growth  from  broken  stubs,  while  others 
sprouted  from  dormant  seed.  Wildlife 
moved  in  from  the  untouched  outskirts. 

For  years  it  hurt  to  look  at  the  valley 
and  remember,  but  now  more  than  20  years 
have  gone  by.  The  valley  has  a forest  again, 
thickly-grown  and  younger  than  before  the 
“hig  blow,”  as  the  local  folks  still  call  it.  I 
never  got  to  hunt  the  game  lands  as  it  was 
originally,  so  I don’t  miss  and  regret  it  in 


that  form  as  much  as  other  hunters  do.  The 
resurrected  woods  hold  deer,  bear,  turkey 
and  grouse.  It  will  be  a while  until  the  trees 
are  big  enough  for  the  squirrels,  but  the 
songbirds  have  found  the  brush  along  the 
creek  to  their  liking. 

During  my  tenure  in  this  coriaer  of  the 
state,  I saw  the  gypsy  moth  hordes  invade 
and  kill  many  of  the  oaks.  I watched  the 
trees  standing  gray  and  lifeless  or  saw  them 
cut  for  timber  salvage.  And  I witnessed  the 
rebirth  of  the  forest,  oaks  again  and  other 
trees.  Nowadays,  the  younger  hunters  I 
meet  there  are  incredulous  at  tales  of  the 
insect  devastation.  I’ve  also  seen  the  woods 
recover  from  ice  storms  that  tumbled  huge 
treetops  to  the  ground,  and  hailstorms  that 
broke  too-tender  growth.  In  some  cases,  I 
thought  what  grew  there  afterward  was 
better  for  wildlife  and  for  hunting.  In  all 
cases,  it  was  different. 

Several  years  ago,  I made  a trip  out  West 
to  the  national  parks.  I had  heard  that 
much  of  Yellowstone  and  great  sections  of 
Glacier  had  been  consumed  earlier  by  wild- 
fire, but  was  still  surprised  by  how  much 
had  been  burned.  The  resinous  pines  must 
have  flamed  like  greasy  torches.  In  some 
places,  hiking  and  small  stream  fishing  were 
out  of  the  question  because  of  the  tangled 
fallen,  scorched  trees.  But  the  land  wasn’t 
“dead.”  The  forest  was  regrowing.  Most  of 
the  new  trees  were  already  as  high  as  my 
head,  their  needles  bright  green  and  soft. 


Baps!  of  ^ore 


DONALD  E.  ROGERS  from 
Pittsburgh  sent  in  this  photo 
taken  in  1909  of  his  grandfather 
(second  from  right)  and  his  four 
uncles.  Note  the  ties  and  classy 
headgear  worn  by  the  hunters, 
which  was  common  during  that 
era.  Also,  note  the  side-by-side 
double  barrel  shotguns  that 
were  popular  just  after  the  turn 
of  the  century. 
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in  keeping  with  their  youth.  I saw  mule 
deer,  elk,  bison,  grizzly  and  black  bear,  coy- 
ote,  badger  and  more. 

On  the  same  vacation,  I stopped  to  see 
Mt.  St.  Helens.  The  edge  of  the  blast  zone, 
10  miles  from  the  volcano,  was  still  obvi- 
ous. Although  the  eruption  had  happened 
nearly  25  years  earlier,  in  that  dry  climate 
a multitude  of  silvery,  felled  tree  trunks  still 
pointed  away  from  the  mountain.  Yet 
among  the  debris,  a new  forest  had  estab- 
lished itself  Closer  to  the  mountain,  trails 
were  open  that  lead  nearly  into  the  maw 
of  the  volcano,  and  1 walked  some  of  them. 
Above  me,  Mt.  St.  Helens  resembled  a 
painfully  broken  tooth,  streaked  white  with 
snow  and  deeply  overlain  with  gray  ash. 
Beside  the  trail  the  ground  was  rocky,  but 
not  entirely  bare.  Clumps  of  bright  wild- 


flowers  and  other  greenery  sprinkled  the 
landscape.  1 was  surprised  by  a small  valley 
in  which  a clear  spring  bubbled,  surrounded 
by  vigorous  young  willows  and  pockmarked 
with  elk  tracks.  Life  had  come  back  in  force 
to  the  volcano’s  flanks. 

1 cringe  when  I hear  some  “talking  head” 
on  TV  say  that  a forest  fire  or  flood  or  wind- 
storm or  some  other  natural  event  has  “de- 
stroyed” so  many  acres.  1 want  to  gather  all 
of  these  folks  and  their  copywriters  onto  a 
bus  and  take  them  to  the  reborn  Mt.  St. 
Helens,  Yellowstone  and  Glacier,  to  the 
renewal  on  the  Gulf  Coast,  and  to  the  land- 
scape renaissance  here  in  northwestern 
Pennsylvania.  1 want  to  show’  them  why 
they  need  to  be  more  careful  with  their 
words.  □ 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


Nature’s  “logger”  runs  amok  on  Marcia’s  mountain  and 
teaches  us  that  from  the  dead,  the  living  emerges  once 
again  in  a never-ending  cycle . 


Mountain  of  Ice 


WE  AWOKE,  on  the  sixth  of  last  Janu- 
ary  to  a mountain  of  ice.  All  night 
long  trees  and  branches  crashed  down 
as  our  thermometer  probe,  encased 
in  ice,  registered  a steady  32.4 
degrees.  That  morning  an  icy 
mist  of  rain  continued  falling, 
and  so  did  trees  and  branches. 

Sitting  by  our  bow  window, 
writing,  1 watched  a huge  red  maple 
tree  uproot  and  smash  down  at  the 
edge  of  the  woods.  The  white  ash 
tree  near  the  house,  which  had 
thrived  and  grown  tall 
since  our  son  Dave  _ - 
planted  it  several  years  r 


had  dangling 
icicles  along 
their  bent  stems  1 
that  looked  like 

the  teeth  of  comhs.  Each  weed  had  its  own 
shape;  each  was  a unique  ice  sculpture.  As 
we  ascended  Eirst  Eield  hill,  which  Bruce 
had  cleared  of  black  locust  trees  several 
years  ago  to  open  up  the  view,  new  locust 
sprouts  held  icy  clusters  of  buds  that  re- 
sembled quail  eggs  in  size  and  shape. 

Many  of  the  trees  on  south-facing  Sap- 
sucker  Ridge  were  already  snapped  and/or 
uprooted,  creating  huge  gaps  in  the  forest. 


ago,  had  its  main  leader 
and  another  large 
branch  snapped  off  under  its 
heavy  load  of  ice.  Both  juniper  shrubs  were 
bowed  over.  Bruce  and  1 went  out  shortly 
after  nine  in  the  morning  to  walk  in  Eirst 
Field,  a safe  distance  from  the  ice-laden 
trees.  We  did  have  to  pass  under  one  large 
red  maple  that  bore  an  incredible  burden 
of  ice,  and  1 commented  to  Bruce  that  we 
probably  shouldn’t  be  under  it.  bde  shrugged 
off  my  concern,  but  we  moved  on  only  50 
feet  when  it  toppled  to  the  ground. 

“That’s  it,”  I said.  “We’re  staying  far 
away  from  all  trees.” 

The  First  Field  grasses  and  dried  wild- 
flowers  were  also  covered  in  ice  and  some 
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and  they  kept  breaking  as  we  watched. 
Hundreds  of  tree  branches  dangled  icicles 
more  than  six  inches  long.  On  the  Laurel 
Ridge  side  only  a few  trees  and  branches 
cracked  and  fell,  including  a large  red  maple 
and  two  large  black  birch  trees  at  the  edge 
of  the  woods  that  had  smashed  down  a 
comer  of  our  large  exclosure. 

Hour  after  hour  the  tree  carnage  con- 
tinued. We  could  even  hear  the  steady 
cracking,  which  sounded  like  continuous 
gunfire,  through  the  walls  of  our  house  and 
we  felt  as  if  we  were  un- 
der siege.  Thankfully, 
the  black  walnut  trees 
in  our  yard  only  shed  a 
couple  branches,  de- 
spite their  heavy  bur- 
den of  ice. 

Gradually,  by  two 
in  the  afternoon,  the 
temperature  rose  to  34 
degrees,  and  although 
ice  still  entombed  ev- 
ery branch,  shmb  and 
weed,  fewer  trees  and 
branches  snapped. 

Several  icicles  hanging 
from  the  trees  even 
started  to  slowly  drip. 

Days  passed  as  we 
assessed  the  damage  on  our 
property.  Almost  all  of  it  had  occurred  on 
the  south-facing  side  of  Sapsucker  Ridge, 
from  the  1991  clearcut  to  the  Far  Field  — 
a stretch  of  nearly  two  miles  and  50  acres 
in  area.  The  tree  species  damaged,  broken 
or  uprooted  were  almost  exclusively  black 
locust,  black  cherry  and  red,  sugar  and 
striped  maple,  all  of  which,  except  for  sugar 
maple,  have  soft  and/or  weak  wood. 
Margaret’s  Woods  was  a litter  of  black 
cherry  and  black  locust  trees  and  branches. 
From  First  Field,  1 peered  into  what  was 
left  of  the  black  cherry,  black  locust  and 
red  maple  forest  on  Sapsucker  Ridge.  Bruce 
estimated  that  at  least  half  the  trees  had 
been  uprooted  or  snapped. 

Three  days  after  the  storm,  when  it  fi- 


In the  last  two  years,  we 
have  had  three  damaging 
hurricanes,  including 
one  that  cut  away  part 
of  our  access  road,  and 
the  worse  ice  storm  in 
living  memory . Could 
the  sudden  ferocious 
weather  events  be  coin- 
cidence or  climate 
change? 


nally  stopped  raining,  1 headed  up  Laurel 
Ridge.  Here  and  there  a branch  had  fallen, 
and  beneath  them  lay  pools  of  ice  shards, 
but  the  oaks  of  Laurel  Ridge  still  stood,  and 
only  one  pitch  pine  had  snapped.  Yet  on 
the  south-facing  slope  of  the  ridge,  over- 
looking the  valley,  the  same  tree  species 
had  succumbed  to  the  weight  of  the  ice. 

When  I reached  the  Far  Field  Road,  1 
found  a tangle  of  uprooted  trees  still  ice- 
covered  — the  largest  of  our  sugar  maples, 
many  of  the  mature  black  cherry  trees  and 
most  of  the  red  maple 
trees  — under, 
over,  under,  over, 
one  large  tree  after 
another. 

Driven  by  the 
desire  to  see  how 
bad  it  was,  1 sol- 
diered on.  My  fa- 
vorite trail  was  al- 
most unrecogniz- 
able. Coyote 
Bench,  although 
hemmed  in  by  up- 
rooted trees  and 
pushed  forward  on 
one  side  by  a fallen 
tree,  remained  in- 
tact. The  few  shag- 
bark  hickory  trees  on  our 
property,  which  surrounded  the  bench,  lay 
on  the  ground.  That,  too,  was  a surprise, 
because  the  combined  strength,  hardness 
and  stiffness  of  its  wood  have  no  equal 
among  American  tree  species.  1 was  sad- 
dened to  realize  that  1 would  no  longer  have 
the  pleasure  of  watching  gray  squirrels 
gather  hickory  nuts  in  late  August  under 
those  trees. 

The  road,  once  green  and  leafy  in  the 
summer,  was  open  to  the  sky.  The  slope 
above  and  below  had  been  stripped  of  most 
of  its  trees.  Our  small  exclosure  fence  was 
smashed  down  on  all  four  sides  by  fallen 
trees.  Even  as  1 stood  numbly  surveying  the 
damage,  a flock  of  chickadees  foraged  in 
the  remaining  trees  and  a brown  creeper 
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called  and  fed  on  a tree  trunk.  Life  goes  on 
for  those  that  are  left,  even  when  Nature 
resembles  a mad  logger. 

Sapsucker  Ridge  Trail  was  almost  as 
bad  — large  black  cherry  trees,  and  striped 
and  red  maples  were  the  main  casualties. 
In  areas  where  there  were  oak  trees,  not 
one  was  affected.  A solid  mass  of  branches 
and  upended  trees  on  a carpet  of  ice 
blocked  my  way  and  1 made  little  progress 
getting  through  it.  Then  I noticed  that  the 
top  of  the  ridge  was  clear  of  fallen  trees  and 
ice  and  I worked  my  way  over  to  it.  On  the 
north-facing  slope,  overlooking  the  inter- 
state and  the  town,  not  a tree  had  fallen. 

The  Norway  spruce  grove,  at  the  top  of 
First  Field  on  Sapsucker  Ridge,  was  intact, 
even  though  branches  were  still  bowed 
down  by  ice.  This  is  always  the  coldest  spot 
on  the  mountain  and  the  last  to  melt  after 
a snow,  yet  only  a few  branches  had  bro- 
ken. But  spruce  boughs  are  built  to  with- 
stand heavy  loads  of  ice  and  snow. 

Icicles  hung  from  Alan’s  Bench, 
and  the  field  grasses  still  glittered 
in  ice.  “Poor  Sam  Peabody, 

Peabody,  Peabody,”  sang  a 
white-throated  sparrow,  one  of 
many  that  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  grove. 

Walking  down  First  Field,  I 
looked  up  at  what  was  left  of  the  trees 
on  Sapsucker  Ridge,  and  on  later  walks, 
along  Greenbrier  and  Ten  Springs  trails  in 
the  old  clearcut,  found  that  mostly  black 
hirch,  striped  maple  and  black  cherry  sap- 
lings had  been  destroyed  hy  the  storm,  put- 
ting the  land  almost  back  to  where  it  had 
been  after  logging  in  1991.  But  with  deer 
numbers  down,  we  could  look  forward  to 
years  of  excellent  blackberry  picking. 

“Look  at  it  as  an  opportunity,”  our  el- 
dest son  Steve  said  six  months  later  as  we 
hiked  through  the  area  with  his  baby 
daughter  Elanor.  Elanor  had  been  born  in 
early  February,  and  we  had  gone  out  to  Wis- 
consin to  await  her  birth,  leaving  most  of 
the  trail-clearing  to  some  of  our  friends, 
who  willingly  pitched  in  during  the  remain- 


ing mild  days  of  January  and  later  in  the 
winter  and  early  spring  after  we  returned. 

Now  Elanor  was  seeing  our  woods  for 
the  first  time  from  the  sling  on  her  dad’s 
shoulders.  To  her  undiscriminating  eyes, 
and  to  those  of  many  much  older  humans, 
the  green  forest  looked  fine.  The  broken 
and  uprooted  trees  had  leafed  out,  a blan- 
ket of  grapevines  and  hay-scented  ferns 
covered  the  open  areas  above  and  below 
the  slope  along  the  Far  Field  Road,  and  red 
maple,  black  locust,  striped  maple  and 


black  cherry  seedlings 
had  germinated  or  stump- 
sprouted.  Already  several  black  cherry 
stump  sprouts  were  nearly  five  feet  tall  and 
black  locust  seedlings  had  grown  a foot. 

On  Sapsucker  Ridge,  among  the  black 
cherry,  striped  maple  and  red  maple  tree 
seedlings,  dozens  of  pokeweed  and  pilewort 
plants  covered  the  disturbed  areas. 
Pokeweed  even  grew  on  the  root  mounds 
of  the  larger,  uprooted  trees.  Both 
pokeweed  and  pilewort  are  native  plants 
that  thrive  in  disturbed  and/or  open  areas, 
and  pokeweed  provides  berries  for  wildlife 
in  the  fall.  Thankfully,  so  far  none  of  the 
invasives  — ailanthus,  Japanese  barberry, 
arbor  vitae  or  multiflora  rose  — which  had 
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sprung  up  in  the  clearcut  back  in  1991  had 
appeared.  Perhaps  Steve  was  right.  The 
same  species  that  had  lived  in  the  broken 
forest  were  already  claiming  the  area  again. 

More  and  more,  though,  the  story  here 
is  the  weather.  We  have  lived  on  the  moun- 
tain since  August  of  1971.  In  the  last  two 
years,  we  have  had  three  damaging  hurri- 
canes, including  one  that  cut  away  part  of 
our  access  road,  and  the  worse  ice  storm  in 
living  memory.  All  have  been  classified  as 
“one  hundred  year  events.”  Before  then, 
we  had  one  other  hurricane,  Agnes,  in 
1972,  and  several  less-damaging  ice  storms. 
Could  the  sudden  ferocious  weather  events 
be  coincidence  or  climate  change? 


Whatever  the  cause,  I only  hope  we  can 
hand  on  to  our  sons  and  granddaughters  a 
land  as  verdant  with  native  trees  and  shrubs 
and  wildflowers  as  we  have  had.  Steve,  who 
has  an  excellent  memory,  pointed  out  that 
the  trees  in  our  oak  forest  are  much  bigger 
than  those  of  his  childhood  here  30  years 
ago.  And  he  reminded  me,  as  we  passed  a 
fallen  pasture  oak  killed  by  the  gypsy  moth 
invasion  of  1981,  that  it  had  harbored  a 
rare,  and  possibly  new,  species  of  beetle  he 
had  collected  on  a previous  visit. 

Nature  continually  teaches  us  that  from 
the  dead,  the  living  emerges  once  again  in 
a never-ending  cycle,  and  that  resurrection 
in  the  woods  is  a constant  miracle.  □ 


Fun  Game  By  Connie  Mertz 


Trapped 

Identify  the  furbearer  and  then  copy  the  letters  corresponding  to  the  numbers 
below  to  finish  the  statement. 


I am  two  feet  long  with  soft  fur  that  is  prized  by 
trappers.  I walk  with  my  back  arched. 

5 

I am  a large  rodent  weighing  about  40  pounds.  1 
can  stay  submerged  under  water  for  15  minutes. 

I am  three  feet  long  with  a stubby  tail.  I run  with 
a bouncing  gait. 

1 1 am  now  in  every  county  of  the  state,  but  1 am  a 

challenge  to  both  hunters  and  trappers.  Listen 
for  my  penetrating,  chilling,  bark. 

4 

I climb  trees  and  am  flat-footed  (plantigrade)  like 
bears.  1 live  in  the  woods,  but  often  visit  streams 

^ in  search  of  food.  I’m  an  omnivore. 

2 

I’m  certainly  not  appreciated  because  of  my  smelly 
scent  glands. 

6 


An  easy  way  to  identify  furbearers  is  by  their 


answers  on  p.  62 
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straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  Mike  Raykovicz 


With  venison  in  the  freezer,  it’s  time 
to  rest  on  your  laurels,  rights  Wrong. 

It’s  time  for  your  . . . 

Wintertime  Work  Up 


PENNSYLVANIA  bowhunters  can 
hunt  six  weeks  straight  in  the  fall  if 
they  have  the  time  and  the  inclination  to 
do  so.  I’m  a diehard  who  hunts  every  day 
during  the  archery  season  and,  unless  I get 
a deer,  I continue  to  hunt  until  the  regular 
season  closes  in  November.  Other 
bowhunters  I know  spend  additional  time 
afield  by  taking  advantage  ot  the  late  win- 
ter  season  after  Christmas.  So,  by  the  time 
the  howhunting  season  finally  ends  in  Janu- 
ary,  archery  tackle  and  other  equipment  is 
likely  to  have  taken  quite  a beating. 

In  October  and  November,  rain  and 
even  snow  are  common  in  the  northeast- 
ern part  of  the  state  where  I hunt,  and  I’m 
sure  conditions  are  just  as  daunting  else- 
where. High  wind  is  just  about  the  only 
thing  that  may  keep  me  from  going  hunt- 
ing, so  by  the  time  the  season  closes,  hard 
use  and  exposure  to  some  nasty  weather 
means  my  archery  gear  needs  maintenance. 

While  1 don’t  hahy  my  equipment,  I do 
take  care  of  it,  because  good  hunting  gear 
is  expensive.  After  a long,  and  usually  hard 
hunting  season,  1 think  it’s  foolish  to  sim- 
ply hang  a bow  and  equipment  on  a rack 
and  ignore  it  until  next  fall.  Taking  proper 
care  of  my  equipment  ensures  that  it  will 
last  longer  and  perform  flawlessly  the  next 
time  it  is  needed.  That’s  why  I take  the  time 
now  to  do  it. 

Wintertime  may  be  a down  time  for 
many  hunters,  but  there  are  things  an  ar- 
chery enthusiast  can  do  to  prepare  for  the 


next  bow  season.  1 may  not  be  hunting, 
hut  I continue  to  shoot  throughout  the 
winter,  although  less  frequently  than  I do 
at  other  times  of  the  year.  Winter  also  gives 
me  plenty  of  time  to  maintain,  replace  or 
repair  my  archery  tackle  and  related  hunt- 
ing equipment. 

Bow  maintenance  is  my  primary  con- 
cern hut,  in  addition  to  shooting,  winter  is 
when  1 do  other  archery  related  tasks,  such 
as  changing  sights,  making  or  repairing  ar- 
rows, changing  rests  or  selecting  a new  re- 
lease. I get  great  satisfaction  in  performing 
these  tasks  as  part  of  a wintertime  workup 
for  the  next  hunting  season,  because  I find 
the  things  1 do  when  the  snow  flies  keeps 
me  connected  to  archery  all  year  long. 

As  part  of  my  wintertime  program  to 
prepare  for  the  next  hunting  season,  I shoot 
outdoors  throughout  the  winter  months. 
The  cold  weather  and  heavier  clothes  rep- 
licate the  type  of  shooting  conditions  I 
encounter  during  the  regular  season. 
Shooting  while  encumbered  with  heavy 
clothing  is  different  than  shooting  in  warm 
weather  when  wearing  only  a T-shirt.  I find 
this  type  of  practice  to  be  particularly  ben- 
eficial, because  it’s  far  more  realistic  than 
shooting  in  warm  weather. 

If  I can’t  shoot  outdoors  because  of  hit- 
ter cold  weather,  I go  to  the  local  indoor 
range  at  least  once  a week  and  shoot  for 
about  an  hour.  This  practice  keeps  me 
sharp  and  my  muscles  in  shape  until  the 
spring  when  1 shoot  more  frequently.  But, 
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REGULARLY  lubricating  the  cam  bushing 
and  axel,  upper  right,  and  rubbing  the 
string  with  string  wax  will  prevent 
premature  wear. 


before  I begin  my  winter  shooting  regimen, 
I make  sure  my  bow  and  related  hunting 
equipment  are  in  top  condition  and  that 
all  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  pre- 
vious  hunting 
season  has  been 
addressed. 

For  a how- 
hunter,  the 
most  important 
piece  of  equip- 
ment, of  course, 
is  his  how  and, 
it’s  the  first 
thing  getting 
my  attention  af- 
ter the  season 
closes.  Modem  compound  bows  are  quite 
durable,  but  the  bowstring  and  cables  can 
be  damaged  or  subject  to  wear  after  a sea- 
son of  hard  hunting,  so  they  are  the  first 
things  1 check.  If  either  the  bowstring  or 
cable  appears  to  be  frayed  or  fuzzy,  1 give 
them  a mb  with  a good  string  wax.  The 
wax  will  keep  all  the  fibers  of  the  cable  or 
string  intact  and  will  lubricate  them  so  that 
friction  won’t  cause  further  deterioration. 

After  applying  the  wax,  1 mb  the  string 
and  cable  between  my  thumb  and  forefin- 
ger to  create  some  friction.  This  action 
slightly  melts  the  wax  so  that  it  penetrates 
between  the  individual  strands  binding 
them  together.  If  the  string,  cable,  or  har- 
nesses appear  to  be  too  worn,  however,  1 
have  them  replaced. 

After  inspecting  these  items,  1 next 
check  the  serving  on  the  bowstring  for  any 
sign  of  wear  or  separation.  The  majority  of 
archers  today  use  a mechanical  release  to 
increase  shooting  accuracy,  and  many  ar- 
chers attach  their  release  directly  to  the 
bowstring.  While  this  is  a common  and 
accepted  practice,  the  jaws  of  the  release 
can  accelerate  wear  of  the  string  serving. 
If  you  attach  your  release  directly  to  the 
bowstring,  check  the  string  serving,  and  if 
it  shows  wear,  replace  it. 

Short  hunting  bows,  those  measuring  3 5 


or  less  from  axel 
are  currently 
popular  with  bow- 
hunters,  but  they  do 
have  a drawback.  When 
the  bow  is  drawn,  its 
shorter  length  creates  an 
acute  bowstring  angle  that  can  cause  the 
string  to  pinch  the  arrow  nock.  This  can 
have  an  adverse  eftect  on  arrow  flight.  To 
overcome  nock  pinch  many  shooters, 
myself  included,  have  installed  a string  loop 
or  D-loop  to  compensate  for  the  extremely 
sharp  bowstring  angle  formed  when 
drawing  a short  how. 

Attaching  the  release  to  the  string  loop 
rather  than  to  the  serving  has  the  added 
benefit  of  preventing  wear  to  the  serving. 
Even  though  the  string  loop  is  quite  strong 
and  can  last  a long  time,  it  is  not  indestruc- 
tible. Over  time  and  after  hundreds  of 
shots,  the  loop  can  wear.  A new  string  loop 
is  cheap,  so  I change  it  if  it  shows  any  signs 
of  deterioration. 

In  addition  to  eliminating  string  and 
serving  wear  as  a result  of  using  a mechani- 
cal release,  a string  loop  can  result  in  bet- 
ter shooting  accuracy,  because  it  eliminates 
the  torque  or  twisting  of  the  bowstring  that 
can  happen  when  the  release  aid  is  attached 
directly  to  the  bowstring.  If  you  bave  ever 
considered  adding  one,  do  it  now,  because 
hooking  the  release  to  a string  loop  may 
take  a little  getting  used  to.  By  installing  a 
loop  now,  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  become 
comfortable  with  it. 

Many  archers  may  not  be  at  ease  doing 
things  like  tying  in  a string  loop,  or  replac- 
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ing  a serving,  so  this  is  a great  time  of  year 
to  visit  the  local  pro  shop  to  have  work  of 
this  type  done.  Bringing  in  a how  for  ser- 
vice in  January  or  February  will  ensure  a 
great  deal  of  attention  from  the  shop  owner, 
because  this  is  a much  slower  time.  1 don’t 
wait  until  a week  before  the  season  opens 
to  have  a string,  cable  or  serving  replaced, 
because  I don’t  want  to  face  the  possibility 
of  my  bow  not  being  ready  in  time  for  open- 
ing day. 

Over  time,  the  bowstring  or  cable  har- 
ness of  a compound  bow  can  stretch 
slightly.  If  this  happens,  the  position  of  the 
nock  point  will  change,  resulting  in  erratic 
arrow  flight.  When  checking  my  bow,  1 
verify  the  position  of  the  nock  point  on 
the  string  to  be  certain  it  hasn’t  moved  up 
ot  down.  This  step  is  especially  important 
for  archers  who  shoot  a bow  with  a single- 
cam system.  Bows  with  a double-cam  or  a 
cam-and-a-half  system  are  not  as  suscep- 
tible to  stting  stretch  as  are  some  single  cam 
bows,  but  some  string  stretch  can  occur  on 
almost  any  how.  To  be  certain  the  nock 
point  is  where  it  should  be,  it  should  be 
checked  with  an  inexpensive  bowstring 
square  to  ensure  its  position  hasn’t 
changed. 

If  you  shoot  a bow  with  two  cams,  keep 
in  mind  that  to  shoot  accurately,  both  cams 
must  roll  over  simultaneously.  If  your  bow 


A STRING  LOOP  can  increase  accuracy  and 
prevent  wear  to  the  string  serving. 


has  marks  or  timing  graduations  etched  on 
the  cams,  have  someone  check  them  as  you 
draw  the  bow.  The  cams  should  turn  over 
at  the  same  instant.  If  they  don’t,  an  ad- 
justment is  called  for.  To  adjust  cam  tim- 
ing, the  tension  on  the  string  and  harness 
must  he  reduced.  Reducing  string  tension 
often  requires  the  use  of  a bow  press,  so 
again  a trip  to  the  local  pro  shop  may  be  in 
order. 

Regardless  of  the  cam  configuration  of 
your  bow,  lubrication  of  the  cam  bushing 
is  something  that  should  be  done  periodi- 
cally. This  is  especially  true  if  your  bow  has 
been  subjected  to  a great  deal  of  wet 
weather.  Some  bows  feature  “lubed  for  life” 
cam  bushings  and  my  not  need  any  lubri- 
cation, but  most  bows  do. 

The  best  way  to  lubricate  the  cam  bush- 
ing is  to  take  the  bow  to  a pro  shop  and 
have  it  lubed  with  high  quality  grease.  If 
that’s  not  possible,  another  way  to  lubri- 
cate the  bushing  is  to  place  a drop  or  two 
of  high  quality  oil  on  the  axel  where  it  goes 
through  the  cam.  In  my  opinion,  one  of 
the  best  oils  for  this  purpose  is  Shooter’s 
Choice  FP-10.  I’ve  found  this  oil  is  readily 
available  just  about  anywhere  sporting 
goods  are  sold  and  that  it  has  lubricating 
properties  that  are  far  superior  to  many 
other  oils  on  the  market. 

Archers  who  do  a lot  of  shooting  run 
the  risk  of  wearing  out  the  cam-bushing  if 
the  axel  and  bushing  aren’t  lubricated  regu- 
larly. A loose  cam  bushing  may  not  be  per- 
ceptible to  the  average  shooter,  hut  it  will 
adversely  affect  arrow  flight,  causing  accu- 
racy to  suffer.  Regular  lubrication  of  the 
cam  bushing  with  a high  quality  oil  or 
grease  will  prolong  its  useful  life  and  pre- 
vent problems  down  the  road. 

If  you  were  not  satisfied  with  the  per- 
formance of  some  piece  of  equipment  or 
clothing  you  used  last  hunting  season,  now 
is  the  time  to  replace  it  or  upgrade.  Too 
many  encounters  with  a barbed  wire  fence 
reduced  my  camouflage  chamois  hunting 
pants  to  tattered  rags.  Last  year,  just  after 
Christmas,  I checked  a local  sporting  goods 
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store  and  found  a replacement  pair.  Because 
this  is  a slow  time  of  year  for  purchases  of 
this  type,  I got  the  new  pair  at  20  percent 
off  the  price  they  sold  for  only  a few  months 
earlier.  If  there  are  any  small  tears  in  your 
how  hunting  clothing,  repair  them  now. 
Ben  Franklin  said,  “A  stitch  in  time  saves 
nine.” 

One  item  of  hunting  equipment  that  is 
almost  always  neglected  by  bowhunters  is 
their  quiver.  Because  it’s  an  important  piece 
of  safety  equipment,  I check  my  bow  quiver 
regularly  to  see  if  it  still  holds  the  arrows 
securely.  Removing  and  replacing  a 
broadhead  in  the  hood  of  the  quiver  can 
wear  out  the  rubber  or  foam,  so  it  may  not 
hold  the  arrow  as  tightly  as  it  once  did.  If 
warranted,  replace  the  rubber,  foam  or  even 
the  quiver  to  make  sure  no  injuries  occur 
due  to  a loose  broadhead. 

In  addition,  check  the  quiver  for  noise. 
I used  a one-piece  quiver  for  years,  but 
when  I replaced  my  older  bow  with  a newer, 
shorter,  model,  I found  the  arrows  rattled 
and  made  noise  whenever  I released  the 
string.  Fortunately,  the  fix  was  easy.  I re- 
placed the  one-piece  with  a two-piece 
quiver.  The  new  quiver  holds  the  arrows 
farther  apart,  so  noise  from  my  quiver  has 
been  all  but  eliminated  from  my  shooting 
system. 

Like  most  archers,  I hunt  from  an  el- 
evated platform.  Several  of  my  treestands 
are  climbing  models  made  of  steel  and  they 
are  powder  coated  to  prevent  rust.  Bang- 
ing around  in  the  back  of  my  truck  even- 
tually takes  a toll  on  this  coating,  so  once 
the  stand  is  exposed  to  the  elements,  small 
rust  spots  are  inevitable.  Before  putting  my 
stands  away,  I check  them  over  and  remove 
any  rust  spots  by  lightly  sanding  the  area. 
After  the  rust  is  removed,  I spray  paint  any 
part  of  the  stand  needing  it. 

Many  treestands  come  with  a rubber- 
coated  cable  that  secures  the  platform  to 
the  tree.  Before  putting  my  stands  away,  I 
check  the  attachment  cable  for  any  signs 
of  separation  or  wear  and  replace  it  if  nec- 
essary. Usually  this  cable  is  covered  with  a 


rubber  coating  and  is  extremely  sturdy.  It 
generally  does  not  need  replacement,  but 
I check  it  anyway,  because  I’d  rather  be  safe 
than  sorry. 

It’s  hard  to  keep  up  with  the  innova- 
tions in  archery  tackle,  and  as  a result  I 
find  I’m  frequently  replacing  some  part  of 
my  hunting  gear  because  the  equipment  is 
getting  better.  For  example,  an  increased 
amount  of  fiber-optic  material  and  ease  of 
adjustment  make  many  top  end  modern 
sights  a far  better  option  than  those  previ- 
ously available.  The  new  sights  with  in- 
creased amount  of  fiber-optic  material  are 
much  brighter  and  far  more  adjustable  than 
those  on  the  market  even  only  a few  years 
ago.  If  you  had  a hard  time  seeing  your  sight 
pins  last  season,  consider  replacing  your  old 
sight  with  a new  one. 

Another  innovation  gaining  in  popu- 
larity is  the  drop-away  rest.  These  new  rests 
literally  fall  out  of  the  way  of  a released 
arrow  and  allow  archers,  especially 
bowhunters,  to  use  as  much  helical  spiral 
on  their  arrow  fletching  as  they  wish  with- 
out the  fletching  interfering  with  the  ar- 
row rest.  This  is  especially  important  when 
shooting  hroadheads.  Drop  away  rests  are 
taking  the  industry  by  storm  and  many  ar- 
chers are  switching. 

I don’t  change  my  equipment  for  the  fun 
of  it,  but  I do  replace  my  equipment  if  I 
feel  I’m  gaining  an  advantage.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  increased  brightness  found  in  most 
sights  today  and  the  increased  accuracy 
afforded  by  a drop-away  arrow  rest  warrants 
the  replacement  of  older  accessories.  In- 
stalling a new  sight  or  rest  in  the  winter 
months  gives  me  plenty  of  time  to  make 
adjustments  and  become  familiar  with  the 
new  hardware. 

Last  season  I switched  to  a drop  away 
arrow  rest  and  I’m  sold  on  its  benefits.  It 
didn’t  take  long  to  install  and  shoot  in,  hut 
it  was  a little  different  than  shooing  with 
the  prong  rest  it  replaced.  I was  glad  I had 
changed  the  rest  the  previous  January,  be- 
cause I had  plenty  of  time  to  become  ac- 
customed to  it. 
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Each  year  I’m  amazed  at  the  improve- 
ments in  archery  tackle,  and  arrows  are  no 
exception.  More  and  more  hunters  are 
switching  from  aluminum  to  carhon  arrows 
for  good  reason.  High  quality  carhon  ar- 
rows may  he  more  expensive,  hut  they  are 
far  more  durable  and  may  he  a better  value 
for  the  money.  If  an  aluminum  arrow  strikes 
something  hard  it  can  impart  a permanent 
bend.  In  addition,  a glancing  blow  by  an- 
other arrow  during  a practice  session  can 
easily  relegate  an  aluminum  arrow  to  the 
scrap  pile.  A carhon  arrow  will  remain 
straight  as  long  as  it  remains  unbroken. 

Carbon  arrows  are  lighter  than  alumi- 
num arrows,  so  they  leave  the  bow  at  a 
higher  velocity.  Higher  velocity  means  a 
flatter  trajectory  and  this  flat  trajectory  has 
a high  appeal  to  many  archers.  Changing 
from  aluminum  to  carbon  usually  means 
changing  sight,  rest  and  possibly  other  set- 
tings, by  switching  during  the  winter 
months,  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  shoot 
and  make  the  required  adjustments. 

Many  archers  prefer  to  buy  their  com- 
pleted arrows  and  to  just  go  shooting,  but 
in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  rewarding 
winter  pastimes  is  building  arrows.  There 
are  arrow  building  kits  on  the  market  con- 
taining everything  a novice  needs  to  as- 
semble their  own  set  of  arrows.  Bohning 
makes  and  packages  a complete  arrow 
building  kit  that  is  readily  available 
through  most  large  sporting  goods  stores. 
The  only  problem  I’ve  found  with  a kit  of 
this  type  is  that  the  jig  coming  with  the  kit 
allows  the  builder  to  attach  only  one 


feather  or  vane  at  a time.  This  isn’t  much 
of  a problem,  except  that  it  takes  more  time 
to  lletch  a dozen  arrows  than  it  does  when 
using  a jig  that  allows  all  three  vanes  or 
feathers  to  be  attached  to  the  shaft  simul- 
taneously. As  a result,  I like  using  a jig  such 
as  the  Arizona  E-Z  Eletch  because  it’s 
simple  to  use,  foolproof  and  saves  time.  I 
can  assemble  a dozen  arrows  in  less  than 
an  hour  using  the  Bohning  kit  and  the  E-Z 
Eletch  jig. 

To  customize  my  arrows  and  to  better 
see  them  after  they  are  shot,  I crest  them 
with  a vinyl  arrow  wrap  before  gluing  on 
the  fletching.  I’ve  found  these  wraps  prac- 
tically eliminate  adhesion  problems  with 
the  fletching  and  make  for  a very  attrac- 
tive, unique  arrow  that  I customize  to  my 
personal  taste.  There  are  a number  of  these 
wraps  on  the  market  and  I think  they  are 
worth  the  added  cost. 

Any  auto  mechanic  knows  regular 
maintenance  ultimately  prevents  more 
costly  future  repairs.  Most  of  us  are  dili- 
gent about  doing  the  required  maintenance 
on  our  cars  and  trucks  so  why  not  do  the 
same  with  our  sporting  equipment? 

Archery  season  doesn’t  have  to  end  in 
November  or  January,  because  shooting 
can  be  done  all  year  long,  and  besides,  tak- 
ing a deer  with  an  arrow  you’ve  crafted 
yourself  can  provide  additional  satisfaction 
to  an  already  satisfying  pastime.  With  bit- 
ter cold  temperatures  and  snow  on  the 
ground,  now  is  the  time  to  begin  a winter- 
time work  up  so  that  next  bow  season  your 
equipment  is  as  ready  to  go  as  you  are.  □ 


Cover  Painting  by  ]udy  Schrader 

This  month's  cover,  "Hummingbird  Hangout,"  is  the  2006  Working  Together  for 
Wildlife  fine  art  print.  Schrader  captured  the  essence  not  only  of  the  fascinating 
tiny  bundles  of  energy  — hummingbirds  (two  males  and  one  female),  but  also  a 
monarch  and  a tiger  swallowtail  butterfly  and  a variety  of  colorful  plants.  As  in 
past  years,  a limited  edition  of  600  prints  is  available.  Image  is  15  x 22V2  inches. 
Cost  is  $125,  plus  $7.50  s&h  (for  framing  add  $97.50,  plus  $15  s&h).  PA  residents 
add  6%  state  sales  tax. 
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Lock,  Stock  & Barrel 

By  Jim  Romanelli 


The  Moly  bullet’s  claim  to  fame  is  that  the  coating 
reduces  friction,  heat  build-up  and  fouling  and  in- 
creases velocity.  But  do  they  really  make  a difference i" 

The  Moly  Bullet 


IN  RECENT  YEARS  moly-coated  bul- 
lets have  hit  the  shooting  scene  with  a 
lot  of  publicity.  The  moly’s  claim  to  fame 
is  that  the  coating  reduces  friction,  heat 
build-up  and  fouling  and  increases  bullet 
velocity. 

The  idea  of  coated  bullets  actually  goes 
back  to  around  1906  with  a product  called 
Mobilelubricant,  which  was  an  oil  that 
experimenters  applied  by  hand  on  their 
projectiles.  From  w'hat  I’ve  read,  it  enjoyed 
some  success,  but  never  completely  caught 
on  for  a couple  of  reasons. 

First,  there  was  no  way  to  consistently 


apply  it  in  the  same  amount.  Second,  be- 
cause this  lubricant  was  a fluid,  and  as  suc- 
ceeding shots  would  heat  up  the  barrel,  the 
viscosity  would  break  down  and  cause  build 
up  in  the  chamber  (as  the  bullet  made  con- 
tact with  the  rifling).  One  of  the  basic  laws 
of  physics  is  that  fluids  cannot  be  com- 
pressed. Therefore,  the  buildup,  if  not 
cleaned  out  regularly,  causes  an  increase  in 
pressure,  which  affects  accuracy,  and  if  left 
in  long  enough,  could  even  cause  mechani- 
cal failure,  such  as  shearing  off  lugs. 

Today’s  modem  technology  has  created 
a non-fluid  coating  called  molybdenum 
disulfide  (long  for  moly)  that  can 
be  consistently  applied  and  not 
cause  a dangerous  build-up  in  the 
chamber.  Nearly  every  bullet 
manufacturer  now  has  a line  of 
moly-coated  bullets  (jacketed  or 
cast)  in  all  the  popular  calibers. 
And  for  those  of  you  who  are 
handloaders,  there  are  aerosol 
sprays  and  powders  (applied  by  a 
tumbler)  that  can  be  applied  to 
your  preferred  bullets. 

While  talking  to  fellow  shoot- 
ing competitors  and  varmint 
hunters  who  have  tried  or  use 
molys,  I find  that  there  are  those 
who  swear  by  them  and  others 
who  swear  at  them.  They  all  agree 
that  moly  bullets  are  accurate,  but 
no  more  or  no  less  than  the  jack- 


WINCHESTER'S  new  Supreme  Elite  XP3  bullet 
incorporates  the  best  features  of  modern  bullet  design, 
including  Winchester's  proprietary  Lubalox  coating, 
which  helps  reduce  barrel  fouling  for  improved  accuracy 
over  long  shooting  sessions.  Cartridges  loaded  with  the 
XP3  will  be  available  early  this  year. 
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eted  match  bullets.  Also,  the  lubricating 
qualities  cause  less  friction,  which  certainly 
reduces  fouling,  and  some  say  that  veloci- 
ties can  be  increased  from  20-100  fps. 

But  for  those  shooters  who  no  longer 
use  them,  they  believe  that  the  moly  de- 
posits are  harder  to  remove,  and  if  not  com- 
pletely removed  with  strong  cleaners  — 
such  as  Sweets  7.62,  JBs  or  Butches  — 
along  with  the  liberal  use  of  a hore  brush, 
they  tend  to  attract  and  retain  moisture, 
eventually  causing  rust.  They  also  believe 
that  it  takes  more  powder  for  the  moly  to 
reach  the  velocity  of  conventional  bullets, 
and  when  the  barrel  is  completely  cleaned 
down  to  bare  steel,  it  takes  six  rounds  or  so 
of  molys  before  the  barrel  will  settle  down 
to  optimum  accuracy. 

Many  shooters  also  don’t  enjoy  the  fact 
that  molys  cost  10-20  percent  more  than 
conventional  match  bullets  (some  of  those 
with  the  baked  on  coatings  are  50  percent 
higher).  Another  thing  they  don’t  care  for 
is  the  residue  left  on  their  hands  after  han- 
dling them  (although  it’s  easy  enough  to 
wash  off). 

I figured  that  if  there’s  any  group  of  un- 
biased shooters  that  have  put  the  moly 
through  its  paces,  it  would  he  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps.  I contacted  the  armory  at 
Quantico,  Virginia,  and  was  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  talk  with  Chief  Warrant  Of- 
ficer Davis,  who  is  the  officer  in  charge  of 
the  Precision  Weapons  Facility. 

CWO  Davis  made  it  clear  that  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  Rifle  Team  thinks  highly 
enough  of  moly  bullets  to  continue  using 
them  in  competitions.  His  exact  words 
were,  “The  molys  reduce  friction,  which 
reduces  pressures,  reduces  wear  and  allows 
a longer  barrel  life.  They  also  increase  ve- 
locity 20-30  fps,  improve  exterior  ballis- 


Fun Game  answers: 

mink,  beaver,  bobcat,  coyote,  raccoon, 
skunk;  TRACKS. 


tics  and  allow  a greater  flexibility  in  tailor- 
ing hand  loads.  As  far  as  accuracy,  the  molys 
are  no  more  accurate  than  the  jacket  match 
bullets,  though.” 

I followed  up  with  questions  about  mois- 
ture and  having  to  shoot  more  than  a few 
fouling  shots  before  the  barrel  settles  in. 
His  response  was  that  his  shooters  have 
never  experienced  a moisture  or  rusting 
problem,  because  the  rifles  are  always 
cleaned  after  a match  and  are  stored  in  a 
climate  controlled  environment.  As  far  as 
fouling  shots  are  concerned,  the  answer 
was,  “yes,”  an  absolutely  clean  barrel  may 
require  more  than  a few  moly  bullets,  but 
the  key  is  not  to  over  clean  a barrel  down 
to  bare  steel. 

Rather  than  using  a cleaning  rod  (if 
improperly  used  it  is  one  of  the  top  killers 
of  accuracy),  they  use  bore  snakes  and  dip 
the  bristle  part  into  Hoppe’s  or  Shooter’s 
Choice  solvent  and  make  several  passes, 
then  a dry  patch,  clean  the  chamber  and 
put  the  rifles  away  until  the  next  match. 
No  matter  if  it’s  in  a few  days,  a few  weeks 
or  six  months,  the  rifles  will  shoot  to  the 
previous  zero  or,  at  worst,  take  two  to  three 
rounds  to  settle  in. 

His  opinion  is  that  many  competitors 
do  over-clean  their  barrels,  which  is  the 
main  reason  why  molys  often  don’t  initially 
group.  Unless  the  rifle  will  be  put  away  in 
a humid  environment  or  for  long  periods 
of  time,  there  is  no  reason  to  clean  down 
to  bare  steel. 

I called  Hornady,  Sierra  and  Speer  to 
ask  about  molys  compared  to  conventional 
bullets  and  then  called  Shilen,  Douglas  and 
Badger  to  inquire  about  molys  through 
their  barrels.  The  Hornady  technician  was 
pretty  much  in  agreement  with  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  findings,  but  gave  some  more 
details.  He  stated  that  every  barrel  (match 
or  otherwise)  has  imperfections,  and  every 
barrel  that  shoots  a bullet  (moly  or  other- 
wise) will  gather  deposits. 

The  amount  of  deposits  are  determined 
hy  the  surface  conditions  (depth  and 
amount  of  the  imperfections)  of  the  lands 
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Author  with  Ruger  #1  .22  K-Hornet.  ROMANELLI 
uses  molys  with  his  varmint  and  match  rifles  that 
have  several  thousand  rounds  a year  put  through 
them. 

and  grooves,  which  are  important  factors 
of  a barrel.  The  more  consistent  and 
smoother  the  surface  is,  the  easier  it  is  for 
the  bullet  to  travel  down  the  bore  and  the 
easier  it  is  to  clean.  What  fouling  shots  do 
is  allow  the  barrel  to  create  a more  consis- 
tent environment  for  succeeding  shots. 

He  also  stated  that  just  as  “too  clean”  a 
barrel  will  not  at  first  shoot  to  the  rifle’s 
potential,  the  reverse  is  also  true,  in  that 
too  many  rounds  without  cleaning  will  also 
be  detrimental  to  accuracy.  To  quantify  this 
he  told  me  that  in  his  varmint  rig,  a .223 
Remington,  he  uses  moly  bullets  exclu- 
sively, and  he  has  found  that  it  needs  to  be 
cleaned  only  every  60-70  rounds  to  main- 
tain accuracy.  He  added  that  the  rifle  still 
has  the  original  barrel,  even  after  18,000 
rounds.  At  first  it  shot  'A-inch  MOA,  but 
now,  after  all  of  those  rounds,  it  has  opened 
up  to  Vz'inch.  He  has  shot  barrels  with  con- 
ventional bullets  and  had  to  clean  them 
every  20-30  rounds  to  maintain  acceptable 
accuracy,  plus  they  were  replaced  way  be- 
fore 18,000  rounds. 

The  Speer  and  Sierra  technicians  said 
that  the  main  benefit  to  moly  bullets  is  less 
fouling,  which  means  less  cleaning.  As  far 
as  velocity  goes,  some  shooters  have  to  use 
two  to  three  percent  more  powder  to  equal 
conventional  bullets,  which  if  you  are  re- 
ferring to  the  .223  cartridge  adds  up  to  an 
additional  'A  to  'A  grain  of  powder.  In  re- 


ality, though,  other  handloading  fac- 
tors, such  as  neck  tension,  primers 
and  bullet  seating  depth,  have  a 
greater  affect  on  velocity.  1 asked 
about  rust  due  to  moisture  problems 
and  they  said  they  never  had  any 
problems. 

A technician  from  Shilen  Barrels 
preferred  the  conventional  jacketed 
bullets  to  molys.  In  his  experience  he 
saw  no  real  advantage  in  accuracy, 
barrel  life  or  cleaning.  The  disadvan- 
tages are  that  they  are  more  expen- 
sive and  more  powder  (about  three 
percent)  is  needed  for  comparable 
speeds. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Douglas  Barrel 
representative  uses  molys  for  one  reason 
only  — they  provide  the  freedom  to  fire 
more  rounds  between  cleanings. 

Well,  there  you  have  it,  varied  opinions 
from  competitors  and  bullet  and  barrel 
manufacturers.  1 have  been  experimenting 
with  molys  for  several  years  and  have  fired 
slightly  more  than  8,000  rounds  in  various 
rifles  and  calibers.  Prior  to  the  interviews 
with  the  experts,  1 found  molys  to  be  accu- 
rate, but  maybe  a hair  slower  with  compa- 
rable powder  charges.  The  accuracy  does 
not  fall  off  with  long  strings  of  shots  (50 
rounds)  and  barrels  seem  to  clean  up  easier. 

1 did,  however,  find  that  accuracy  falls 
off  when  switching  from  moly  to  copper 
bullets  (or  visa  versa)  without  thoroughly 
cleaning  the  barrel.  Because  of  this  1 stick 
with  one  bullet  type  or  the  other  when 
shooting  for  accuracy. 

1 haven’t  experienced  any  rust  problems 
with  any  of  my  firearms  kept  in  the  base- 
ment, which  can  get  humid  during  the  sum- 
mer. If  the  only  inconveniences  are  hav- 
ing to  shoot  a few  more  fouling  shots  and 
pay  a little  more  for  a box  of  bullets,  then 
so  be  it.  For  those  rifles  that  1 shoot  only  a 
few  times  a year,  it  probably  doesn’t  mat- 
ter which  bullet  type  1 use,  but  for  my 
varmint  and  match  rifles  that  have  several 
thousand  rounds  a year  put  through  them. 
I’ll  continue  to  use  molys.  □ 
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Great  Grays 

The  BIRD’S  gray-brown  feathers  fluttered  in  the  breeze.  Its  plumage  looked  like  a 
loose-fitting,  reticulated  robe.  The  hooked  bill,  ivory-white,  was  tucked  back 
into  the  short  feathers  of  the  expansive  facial  disk.  What  commanded  my  attention  was 
the  eyes:  When  the  great  gray  owl  swiveled  its  head  towatd  the  spotting  scope,  those 
tiger-yellow  orhs  seemed  to  look  straight  down  the  Swarovski’s  barrel  into  my  own  eyes; 
through  my  eyes. 

The  land  was  flat,  with  scrubby  trees  and  snowy  ground  be- 
neath a piercing  blue  sky.  A snowmobile  trail  wound  through 
the  natural  area,  and  every  so  often  a machine  would  go  snarl- 
ing past.  After  driving  through  the  outskirts  of  Montreal,  Tom 
and  1 had  parked  on  a residential  street  near  cars  with  license 
plates  for  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  Vermont  — all  there  because  of  the  owls. 

The  great  grays  had  been  hanging  around  for  about  six 
weeks;  I’d  heard  about  them  on  the  radio.  Tom  and  I had 
driven  up,  hoping  the  owls  would  still  he  there,  still  finding 
, enough  voles  beneath  the  snow  so  they  would  not  have  flown  to  a new 

• ^ area.  After  parking,  we  had  headed  down  a nearby  trail  and  started  looking  — 
not  for  owls,  but  for  birders. 

About  20  people  stood  watching  the  owl,  which  was  perched  in  a snag  about  15  feet 
up.  The  hitd  was  huge  — more  than  two  feet  tall.  We  took  turns  looking  through  the 
ttipod-mounted  scope.  The  other  birders  talked  quietly.  The  owls  were  talking,  too: 
every  minute  or  so  the  one  we  wete  watching  would  hoot,  and  a second  owl,  somewhere 
to  the  west,  would  answet  hack.  The  notes  were  soft  — not  territorial  in  intent,  hut 
apparently  a means  of  keeping  ttack  of  one  another.  I heard  a cardinal  whistle  from  the 
brush,  making  an  odd  juxtaposition  of  a southern  bird  with  a decidedly  northern  one. 

Great  gray  owls  live  in  far  northern  Canada.  They  often  fly  hundreds  of  miles  as  vole 
populations  tise  and  fall  in  different  locales.  This  winter,  the  owls  had  left  their  boreal 
habitat  and  shifted  much  farther  south  than  usual.  In  winter,  great  grays  can  eat  a third 
of  their  body  weight  daily.  When  hunting,  they  use  theit  sharp  ears  to  locate  prey.  Then 
they  swoop  down  and  slam  into  the  snow,  talons  reaching.  A great  gray  can  break  through 
a crust  that  would  support  a 180-pound  person. 

I walked  toward  the  west  and  soon  located  the  second  bird  perched  in  a tree.  When 
the  owl’s  eyes  passed  over  me,  I somehow  got  the  feeling  that  the  owl  did  not  see  me:  I 
was  not  a part  of  its  world.  Great  gray  owls  do  not  meet  many  people  in  their  northern 
home,  and  they  are  quite  unwary. 

I watched  through  my  binoculars  for  a long  time.  Each  time  the  owl  hooted  its  chest 
would  puff  out  slightly.  Finally  it  unfolded  its  long, 
tapering  wings  and  let  go  of  the  perch.  It  flapped 
its  wings  once,  twice  and  then  held  them  horizon- 
tally as  it  glided  off  in  silence  across  the  field. 
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25th  Anniversary  6- inch  Patch 


The  6-inch  patch  contains  1 2 colors 
and  is  S20  plus  s&h. 

Call  1-888-888-3459,  and  have  your 
Visa,  Discover,  MasterCard  or  Ameri- 
can Express  ready,  or  mail  your  re- 
mittance to: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Department  MS 
2001  Elmerton  Avenue 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 


Make  check  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission;  do  not  send  cash. 


Patches  and  other 
items  available 
from  "The  Outdoor 
Shop"  at 

www.pgc.state.pa.us. 


S&H  Charges 

$6.01  to  $20.00  = $2.95 
$20.0!  to  $35.00  = $4.95 
$35.01  to  $60.00  = $6.95 
$60.01  to  $100.00  = $S.95 
$100.01  to  $150.00  = $10.95 
$150.01  to  $200.00  = $12.95 
$200.01  to  $250.00  = $14.95 
Over  $250.00  = $16.95 


This  13-  X 10’/2-inch  calendar  features  12  stunning  photo- 
graphs, includes  all  major  holidays  and  tentative  season 
dates,  and  has  plenty  of  room  for  writing  in  appointments 
and  other  notes.  Supplies  are  limited;  get  yours  today!  Calen- 
dars are  $6.95,  pi  US  shipping  and  handling.  PA  residents  add 

6%  state  sales  tax. 

Make  checks  payable  to  and  order  from: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Avenue, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797;  or  visit  “The  Outdoor  Shop”  at 
www.pgc.state.pa.us;  or  call  1-SSS-SSS-3459  and  have  your  Visa, 

Discover,  MasterCard  or  /\rr\er\can  Express  ready. 

Shipping  & Handling 

$1.00  to  $6.00  = $1.25 
$6.01  to  $20.00  = $2.95 
$20.01  to  $35.00  = $4.95 
$35.01  to  $60.00  = $6.95 
$60.01  to  $100.00  = $5.95 
$100.01  to  $150.00  = $10.95 
$150.01  to  $200.00  = $12.9b 
$200.01  to  $250.00  = $14.9f 
Over  $250.00  = $16.95 
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letters 


Dear  Chuck, 

For  the  second  consecutive  year,  my  son  and  I did  not  see  a deer  on  opening  day,  and  he 
didn’t  want  to  go  out  on  Tuesday,  even  though  he  was  off  from  school  — and  this  is  a young 
man  who  just  three  years  earlier  got  a buck  and  a doe  in  the  archery  season,  so  he’s  not  some 
fair-weather  hunter.  Hunting  the  rest  of  the  week,  1 saw  only  four  deer,  all  on  one  day. 

Yes,  we  can  agree  that  there  were  too  many  deer  a few  years  ago,  and  I do  like  antler 
restrictions,  hut  the  current  policy  is  killing  the  sport  and  the  interest  of  young  hunters,  and  has 
left  me  feeling  extremely  frustrated. 

John 

Dear  John, 

It  sounds  as  if  1 would  not  recognize  the  deer  situation  in  Pennsylvania.  1 must  say  I am 
amazed  that  the  PGC’s  management  efforts  have  borne  results  so  quickly,  and  that  the 
Pennsylvania  hunter  has  proven  to  he  such  an  effective  predator. 

I’m  sure  it’s  disappointing  to  a father  trying  to  introduce  a son  to  hunting.  On  the  other 
hand,  you  and  1 started  our  hunting  careers  at  a time  when  the  deer  population  was  much  too 
large,  so  what  we  learned  about  deer  hunting  early  on  was  flawed.  Maybe  the  reality  is  that  a 
good  hunter,  following  ample  effort  and  time  afield,  gets  a buck  every  five  years  and  a doe  every 
two  ot  three.  That’s  probably  more  like  the  reality  of  deer  hunting  in  the  1940s,  ’50s,  and  ’60s. 

It  may  also  he  that  in  some  areas  too  many  deer  have  been  removed.  Maybe  it  will  take  four 
or  five  years  of  very  low  deer  numbers  for  the  correct  balance  and  a healthy  deer  population  — 
which  will  have  to  he  much  smaller  than  it  was  10  and  20  years  ago  — to  he  achieved. 

1 think  the  PGC  is  getting  a handle  on  how  to  manage  the  deer  herd.  The  new  WMU 
concept  is  on  the  right  track.  Input  from  hunters  like  yourself,  plus  kill  figures  from  specific 
areas,  may  result  in  lowering  the  antlerless  harvest  and  letting  the  population  expand  in  certain 
locales.  But  remembering  my  years  in  the  Bald  Eagle  valley,  there’s  no  question  that  the  deer 
herd  was  much  too  large;  it  was  necessary  for  the  PGC  to  reduce  it  severely. 

Deer  hunting  remains  incredibly  popular  in  the  part  of  Vermont  where  1 now  live.  This 
year,  hunting  parts  of  eight  days,  1 saw  seven  deer,  including  one  spike.  1 did  not  see  a racked 
buck  (although  1 did  see  a nice  one  before  the  season).  That  makes  three  years  in  a row  that  I 
haven’t  killed  a deer  up  here,  after  having  shot  more  than  30  over  the  years  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  deer  population  is  probably  a hit  low  at  the  moment,  hut  on  the  other  hand,  we  do 
have  reasonably  good  forest  regeneration  (we,  too,  suffer  from  acid  precipitation).  And  frankly, 

1 like  it  that  herds  of  deer  are  not  out  chewing  off  my  hayfields  every  night,  and  that  I can  have 
a vegetable  garden  without  needing  to  fence  it  in.  Seeing  a deer  has  become  a thrill  again.  I 
hope  to  eventually  learn  where  the  deer  travel  locally  and  ultimately  start  having  success  as  a 
buck  hunter. 

Maybe  your  son  will  still  become  a dedicated  deer  hunter,  even  if  he  doesn’t  lose  sleep  the 
night  before  the  opener,  as  you  and  1 did.  1 do  think  that  the  PGC  will  keep  trying  to  regulate 
the  population  until  the  correct  balance  is  achieved.  In  the  meantime,  maybe  some  additional 
scouting  or  changes  in  hunting  techniques  will  result  in  you  and  your  son  enjoying  success  and 
satisfaction.  And  satisfaction  can  come  without  bagging  a buck,  as  1 know  you  realize.  1 have  to 
keep  telling  myself  that  as  well,  when  I come  home  empty-handed  after  yet  another  day  in  the 
deer  woods.  So  I think  about  the  ravens  I saw  and  heard,  the  coyote  that  slipped  past  my  stand, 
or  the  ermine  that  went  flickering  through  the  snowless  woods,  causing  my  heart  rate  to  spike. 

1 hope  you  share  this 
message  with  your  son.  We 
both  know  there’s  a lot  to 
he  gotten  from  time  spent 
afield,  even  if  we  do  not 
bring  home  the  venison. 
Chuck 


“Chuck"  is  Chuck  Fergus,  a longtime  Game  News  contributor, 
and  Pennsylvania  deer  hunter  who  moved  to  Vermont  a few  years 
ago.  Among  his  many  ivriting  credits,  he  had  two  new  books  pub- 
lished in  2005:  "A  Hunter’s  Book  of  Days,"  about  his  last  season 
of  bird  hunting  in  Centre  County,  before  his  recent  move  to  Ver- 
mont, and  “Bears,"  part  of  Stackpole  Books'  “WildGuides"  series. 
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Editor; 

I’ve  been  a subscriber 
since  1952,  when  issues  were 
10  cents,  1 believe.  I still  pass 
mine  on  to  others,  as  they’re 
too  good  to  discard. 

1 am  going  on  85,  and 
don’t  hunt  anymore,  because 
all  my  hunting  buddies  are 
gone  and  so  is  the  land.  You 
can’t  shake  the  brush  for 
bunnies  on  blacktop.  But  the 
memories  are  still  there. 

Keep  your  magazine 
coming. 

R.  Younger 
Glenside 

Editor: 

I live  and  hunt  in  WMU 
2D.  Please  explain  why  the 
five  WMUs  in  the  western 
part  of  the  state  have  4'point 
restrictions  and  the  rest  of 
the  state  has  3-points. 

D.  Deitz 
North  Point 

Generally,  bucks  in  the  4- 
point  areas,  because  of  better 
habitat,  have  larger  racks  than 
those,  at  the  same  age,  in  the 
3 'point  areas.  The  difference  in 
antler  point  restrictions, 
therefore,  is  designed  to  protect 
roughly  the  same  percentage 
(50  to  75%)  of  bucks  in  all 
WMDs  until  they  reach  two  or 
more  years  of  age. 

Editor; 

A year  ago  I lost  my 
hunting  rifle.  It  was  a very 
embarrassing  moment,  one 
that  occurred  because  of  my 
lack  of  attention. 

I had  inherited  the  rifle 
from  my  father-in-law,  and  it 
had  been  saved  from  a house 
fire  by  a quick  thinking 
fireman,  who  removed  it 
from  my  mother-in-law’s 
house  as  it  burned  to  the 
ground.  The  rifle  wasn’t 
much  to  look  at,  but  it 
carried  a lot  of  sentimental 


value  to  my  family. 

This  year,  on  Sunday 
before  opening  day,  I staked  a 
sign  at  the  spot  where  1 had 
left  the  rifle,  and  posted  a 
reward  for  its  return.  On 
Monday,  a hunter  leaving  the 
woods  saw  the  stake,  and 
then  the  sign,  which  had 
blown  off  and  was  lying  face 
down  and  partly  under  a 
parked  car.  After  reading  the 
sign,  he  called  my  home 
immediately  to  say  that  he’s 
had  the  gun  for  the  past  year 
in  his  gun  cabinet  at  home. 

We  arranged  for  its 
return,  and  he  wouldn’t 
accept  any  reward.  He  was 
just  glad  the  rifle  was  in  the 
hands  of  its  rightful  owner. 

To  a true  sportsman, 
thank  you.  Carmen  Etze. 

C.  Craig 
Ligonier 

Editor: 

In  answer  to  a letter  in 
the  November  issue  you  said 
that  it  was  because  of  a 
federal  law  that  we  are 
required  to  give  our  Social 
Security  Numbers  when 
buying  a hunting  license.  1 
just  bought  a New  York 
license,  and  was  not  asked  for 
my  Social  Security  Number.  I 
even  asked  the  agent  if  he 
needed  it,  and  he  said  no. 

So,  who  is  correct? 

P.  Eshelman 
Denver 

Perhaps  New  York  or  the 
particular  license  agent  you 
dealt  with  is  not  enforcing  the 
law  as  closely  as  Pennsylvania. 

Editor: 

1 think  if  you  put  Bob 
Sopchick’s  short  stories  into 


a book  that  you  would  have  a 
best-seller.  Also,  Bob 
Gratson’s  story  in  the 
December  issue  was  beautiful. 
They  don’t  come  any  better. 

These  kinds  of  stories 
almost  beat  the  WCOs’ 
accounts  of  getting  the 
poachers. 

G.  Graham 
Townville 

Editor: 

In  the  September  issue 
you  stated  that  there  has 
been  an  antlerless  deer 
season  every  year,  statewide, 
since  1951.  I’m  not  sure 
about  the  rest  of  the  state, 
but  in  1954  and  1956,  no 
antlerless  licenses  were  issued 
for  Perry  County. 

J.  Kline 
Millerstown 

You’re  right.  There  was  no 
antlerless  season,  statewide,  in 
either  of  those  years . Seems 
antlerless  seasons  have  been 
held  statewide  since  1957,  but 
season  lengths  did  vary  by 
county  and  areas  in  some 
years . 

Editor: 

In  the  December  “Off  the 
Wite,’’  Lord  Ripon’s  tally  of 
game  bagged  over  3 3 years 
was  listed. 

This  translates  into  every 
day  for  33  years  killing  12 
pheasants,  8 partridges,  and  5 
grouse  per  day,  and  1 snipe 
every  4 days  and  1 woodcock 
every  5 days.  And  this 
doesn’t  include  waterfowl 
and  big  game.  Lord  Ripon 
was  obviously  one  unbeliev- 
ably busy  hunter. 

J.  Fratick 
Clifton  Heights 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 
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91  Years  and 
Counting 

By  Wes  Bower 


Have  you  ever  wondered 

what  inner-force  drives  us  to 
hunt?  A few  might  suggest  it’s  to  put 
food  on  the  table.  Some  hunters 
suggest  it’s  the  thrill  of  the  chase,  an 
opportunity  to  challenge  game  in  a 
wilderness  setting.  Others  will 
contend  that  what  fuels  our  passion 
for  hunting  is  the  social  aspect, 
spending  time  afield  with  family  and 
friends  while  participating  in  an 
enjoyable  activity. 

I suspect  that  one  little  thought 
of,  hut  nevertheless  important, 
reason  many  of  us  hunt  is  to  con- 
tinue a family  tradition.  Since  the 
early  1900s,  in  many  Pennsylvania 
families,  the  “men  folk,”  as  a group, 
have  gone  afield  to  hunt  deer. 

My  family  is  no  exception.  My 
great-grandfather,  Erank  Bower,  was 
horn  in  Shamokin  in  1853.  His  son, 
John  Wesley  Bower,  was  horn  in  that 
same  community  in  1873.  Both  were 
hunters.  My  grandfather,  “Pop”  had 
several  sons,  with  John  Wesley  Jr., 
Erederick,  Erances  and  Howard 
Wesley,  all  being  enamored  with  the 
pursuit  of  deer.  It  was  only  natural, 
then,  for  Pop’s  offspring,  as  well  as 
the  following  two  generations,  to 
become  avid  hunters  as  well. 
Throughout  the  past  century,  much 
of  the  conversations  at  our  family 
gatherings  involved  the  hunting  of 
deer. 

Unfortunately,  little  written 
information  of  our  family’s  hunting 
history  exists.  Like  with  many 


families,  most  of  what  we  know  is  from 
stories  being  passed  down  through  the 
generations.  As  you  might  expect,  some 
of  these  stories  have  attained  near 
legendary  status. 

One  tangible  piece  of  evidence  of  our 
family’s  deer  hunting  heritage  is  a Marlin 
Model  93,  chambered  for  the  .32  Special, 
that  was  my  grandfather’s.  I contacted 
the  Marlin  Eirearm  Company,  and  with 
the  description  of  the  gun,  as  well  as  its 
3-digit  serial  number,  I learned  that  the 
rifle  was  manufactured  in  1911  or  1912. 

According  to  family  legend.  Pop 
purchased  his  first  deer  rifle  as  a used 
gun,  from  a fellow  who,  falling  upon  hard 
times,  possessed  it  for  only  one  hunting 
season.  It’s  likely,  therefore,  that  Pop 
purchased  this  Marlin  in  1913.  It  was 
surely  a major  investment  for  him.  In 
1913,  this  40-year-old  grocery  store 
proprietor  had  six  children.  By  1921,  his 
offspring  numbered  nine.  One  of  the 
family  legends  indicates  that  the  first 
year  Pop  owned  this  rifle  he  bagged  a 
massive  deer,  a trophy  that  has  always 
been  referred  to  as  the  “Hairy  John’s 
Mountain  Buck.” 

My  initial  memories  of  hunting  are 
from  the  mid- 1940s,  and  even  though  I 
was  a youngster,  I well  remember  Pop’s 
accounting  of  this  kill.  As  told  by  my 
grandfather,  “the  deer  came  off  a drive 
and  went  running  by  me.  I fired  one  shot 
and  saw  the  deer  stumble.  The  ground 
shook  when  that  buck  fell.”  Even  as  an 
impressionable  youngster,  I didn’t 
completely  buy  this  account,  but  I’m  sure 
1 never  questioned  his  description  of  the 
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event. 

Fortunately,  the  Marlin  has  passed  the 
test  of  time  and  it  continues  to  serve  as  a 
catalyst  to  project  my  thoughts  back  to 
the  past.  Stationed  on  stand  for  an  entire 
cold  December  day,  particularly  when 
deer  aren’t  moving,  can  seem  like  an 
eternity.  However,  having  that  old  rifle 
in  my  hands  as  1 reminisce  about  family 
happenings  on  past  deer  hunts  seems  to 
make  the  hours  go  by  faster. 

That  rifle,  along  with  memories  of 
camp  life,  is  a big  part  of  my  wildlife 
heritage.  Prior  to  and  during  my  early 
hunting  years,  the  Bower 
family  members  pur- 
chased, used  and  then 
sold  three  hunting 
camps.  The  initial 
abode,  “Camp  Dutch,” 
was  located  off  Route  44 


along  the  Coudersport  Pike  in 
Lycoming  County.  After  Pop’s  death, 
the  second  camp,  “Bower  Camp,” 
was  near  Conrad  in  Potter  County. 
The  third  Camp,  “Humpty  Dumpty,” 
was  located  west  of  Galeton,  near 
Loucks  Mills  along  the  Gennese 
Forks  Creek. 

Each  camp  had  its  unique 
offerings,  but  all  hold  special 
recollections.  Camp  Dutch  always 
seemed  to  be  drafty  and  smoke  filled, 
usually  because  the  old  woodbuming 
cook  stove  seemed  to  always  he 


The  author's  son  WES  BOWER  JR.  bagged 
this  trophy  8-point  buck  with  his  great 
grandfather's  Marlin  Model  93  purchased 
in  1913. 


malfunctioning;  the  camp  aroma 
could  best  be  described  as  “diversi- 
fied.” The  odor  of  boot  grease  and 
gun  cleaning  oil  blended  with  fresh 
brewing  coffee.  The  strong  odor  of 
kerosene  from  the  numerous  old 
railroad  lanterns  was  always  over- 
powering, and  the  distinct  aroma  of 
wet  hlack-and-red  plaid  Woolrich 
outfits  drying  near  the  stove  perme- 
ated the  camp.  The  walk  to  the 
outhouse  on  a cold  December  night 
was  not  a looked  forward  to  event. 

The  other  two  camps  featured 
major  comfort  improvements, 
including  electricity.  Nevertheless, 
some  odors  remained  the  same.  The 
sweet  aroma  of  the  never-empty 
bushel  basket  of  apples  in  the  comer 
of  the  kitchen,  the  savory  smell  of 
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bacon  and  eggs  in  the  morning,  the 
odor  from  an  um  of  coffee,  and  the 
ever-simmering  pot  of  soup  or  stew 
that  was  always  available  all  added 
to  the  scents. 

Over  time,  older  family  mem- 
hers  — mostly  brothers  of  my 
father  — passed  away.  Upon  their 
deaths,  some  of  the  cousins,  because 
of  perceived  business  commitments, 
decided  that  hunting  and  the  rigor 
of  camp  life  was  too  time-consum- 
ing. Compounding  the  problem  of 
maintaining  a camp  was  the  fact  that 
my  brother  Bill  and  I,  because  we 
were  wildlife  conservation  officers, 
were  no  longer  available  for  hunting 
from  the  deer  camp. 

Eventually,  the  final  camp  was 
sold.  Tempering  this  major  decision 
was  the  fact  that  during  the  late 
1970s  and  early  1980s  my  parents 
lived  in  the  Lyman  Lake  area  in 
Potter  County.  Their  home  served  as 
a temporary  camp  for  many  family 
members.  In  time,  however,  advanc- 
ing years  and  accompanying  poor 
health  dictated  that  they  relocate 
hack  to  their  home  area. 

My  memory  bank  involving  the 
Marlin  is  filled  with  more  than 
hunting  camp  memories.  1 still  recall 
Cousin  Bill  returning  home  from 
World  War  II  and  Pop  giving  him 
the  rifle  for  a week  at  deer  camp.  I 
have  a vivid  recollection  of  the  1950 
2 -day  doe  season  (permits  not 
needed)  that  came  prior  to  the  buck 
season,  rather  than  the  traditional, 
later  season.  That  year,  hunting  with 
only  my  dad,  who  was  carrying  the 
Marlin,  and  Uncle  Frantz,  I bagged 
my  first  deer.  We  were  especially 
elated  as  each  of  us  bagged  a doe 
that  year. 

During  the  heyday  of  the  Bower 
family  collectively  hunting  deer,  that 
Marlin  was  carried  by  many  of  my 
uncles,  brothers  and  cousins.  During 


that  time,  many  family  members  were 
still  using  shotguns  (times  were  tough), 
and  whenever  a pumpkin  hall  slinger  was 
scheduled  to  he  on  stand,  rather  than 
being  a driver,  all  the  drivers  who  had 
rifles  graciously  switched  sporting  arms. 
Being  allowed  to  be  on  stand  with  that 
Marlin  was  a long-awaited  event  for  us 
younger  family  members. 

Hunting  with  the  Marlin  transcends 
not  only  family  history,  hut  also  major 
changes  in  Pennsylvania’s  deer  program. 
The  year  Pop  purchased  the  rifle,  1913, 
was  the  first  year  a hunting  license  was 
required.  The  license  cost  $1  and, 
reportedly,  many  sportsmen  at  that  time 
were  incensed  by  the  fact  they  had  to 
“pay  to  hunt.”  In  the  ensuing  91  years, 
numerous  antler-length  laws  were 
enacted.  The  rifle  was  in  use  during  a 
period  when  legal  spikes,  in  various 
years,  were  required  to  have  2-,  3-,  4-  and 
6-inch  antlers. 

The  family  rifle  was  in  use  in  1917, 
when  a gang  of  men  could  kill  only  five 
bucks.  By  1961,  a group  of  hunters 
hunting  together  could  not  consist  of 
more  than  25  participants.  The  Marlin 
was  carried  during  that  long  period  when 
a hunter’s  antlerless  deer  license  became 
invalid  if  the  hunter  got  a buck.  In  1988 
the  bonus  deer  program  was  imple- 
mented statewide,  giving  hunters,  with 
appropriate  licenses,  the  chance  to  take 
two  deer  in  one  license  year.  One  of  the 
two  deer  had  to  be  an  antlerless  deer. 

The  rifle  is  still  being  used  these  days, 
when  hunters  with  an  antlerless  license, 
two  “unsold”  licenses  and/or  several 
DMAP  permits  can  kill  an  almost 
unlimited  number  of  deer.  I suspect  that 
during  the  years  when  camp  members 
would  be  elated  over  taking  three  or  four 
bucks  during  a week  of  hard  hunting, 
they  could  never  have  imagined  one 
hunter  being  allowed  to  take  a buck  and 
several  antlerless  deer  in  one  year,  let 
alone  in  one  day. 

Pop  carried  that  rifle  in  1917,  when  it 
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became  illegal  to  hunt  from  automobiles. 
Family  members  using  the  Marlin  .32 
and  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
receive  an  antlerless  license  in  1928  had 
to  kill  a doe  that  weighed  not  less  than 
50  pounds  field-dressed.  In  1930, 
antlerless  deer  had  to  weigh  60  pounds, 
field-dressed,  to  be  legal.  The  following 
year,  antlerless  deer  kills  had  to  exceed 
40  pounds  field-dressed.  In  1932,  the 
field-dressed  weight  regulation  was 
forever  eliminated. 

In  1938,  the  first  statewide  doe  season 
was  conducted.  Family  members  have 
been  carrying  the  Marlin  .32  throughout 
the  ensuing  66  years  when  antlerless 
season  typically  was  the  Monday  and 
Tuesday  after  the  buck  season.  In  later 
years,  Wednesday  was  included  as  a 
hunting  day.  This  rifle  was  in  use  in  1938 
and  again  in  1950  when  doe  season  was 
before  the  buck  season.  It  was  carried  in 
1977,  when  the  antlerless  season  was  on 
the  Friday  and  Saturday  after  the  buck 
season.  With  antlerless  season  now 
running  concurrent  with  the  buck 
season,  this  family  rifle  has  been  in  use 
full  circle. 

Admittedly,  while  it  wasn’t  the  best  of 
gun  safety  practices,  outside  of  deer 
season,  I vividly  recall  that  rifle  leaning 
against  the  wall  in  the  comer  of  my 
grandfather’s  bedroom.  With  the  exposed 
hammer  on  this  old  Marlin,  the  younger 
hunters  who  carried  the  rifle  were 
constantly  reminded  of  the  potential 
dangers  of  hammer-safety  rifles.  During 
the  early  days  this  rifle  was  in  use, 
hunting  fatalities,  particularly  consider- 
ing there  were  fewer  hunters  afield  then, 
was  a startling  statistic.  During  the 
1930s,  in  one  year,  there  were  more  than 
60  fatalities.  Throughout  the  1940s, 
fatalities  averaged  29  a year.  During  the 
1950s,  that  number  was  reduced  to  23. 

Hunting  incident  statistics  continued 
to  improve.  The  establishment  of 
mandatory  hunter  education  in  1969, 
followed  by  the  mandatory  wearing  of  at 


least  100  square  inches  of  fluorescent 
orange  in  1980  was  a major  factor.  In 
1988,  the  required  minimum 
amount  of  fluorescent  orange  being 
worn  by  deer  hunters  — in  the 
regular  firearms  seasons  — was 
increased  to  250  square  inches  on 
head,  chest  and  back  combined. 
While  hunting  safety  continues  to 
be  an  ongoing  education  program, 
Pennsylvania  hunters  have  come  a 
long  way  during  the  more  than  90 
years  this  gun  has  been  used  in  the 
field. 

While  the  family  Marlin  has  been 
carried  during  nine  decades,  as 
Pennsylvania’s  deer  program  has 
undergone  some  major  revisions, 
some  things  never  change.  In  the 
past,  present  and  likely  in  the  future, 
chasing  whitetails  is  the  Keystone 
State  sportsmen’s  favorite  activity. 

In  past  years,  many  family 
members  have  jokingly  asked  me 
how  I came  in  possession  of  the  rifle. 
My  answer  has  always  been,  it  was 
destined  to  be.  Perhaps  because  I 
lived  with  Pop  from  fifth  grade 
through  high  school,  the  family 
elders  sensed  it  would  be  most 
meaningful  to  me. 

While  I’m  not  sure  of  the  reason, 
sometime  in  the  early  1940s,  my 
father,  Howard  Wesley  Bower, 
became  the  principal  owner  of  the 
Marlin.  During  the  ’50s,  I,  as  well  as 
my  three  brothers,  all  had  temporary 
use  of  the  rifle.  Then,  in  the  late 
1950s,  I became  the  principal  owner. 

I carried  the  rifle  for  a number  of 
years.  Eventually,  in  1969,  my 
daughter  Karen  took  up  the  tradition 
of  hunting  with  the  Marlin.  Four 
years  later,  my  son  Wesley  James 
Bower  proudly  displayed  his  first 
hunting  license  and  earned  the 
privilege  of  using  the  family  deer 
rifle. 

Since  that  time,  at  least  several 
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times  a deer  season,  either  my  son, 
daughter  or  I has  slung  the  rifle  over 
a shoulder  and  gone  afield. 

Much  to  the  dismay  of  some  of 
my  gun  enthusiast  friends,  in  the  late 
’70s,  the  Marlin  was  equipped  with  a 
scope.  This  was  not  an  easy  decision, 
because  1 knew  full  well  this  acces- 
sory would  reduce  the  value  of  the 
old  rifle.  However,  my  hope  was  that 
the  rifle  would  remain  in  the  hands 
of  family  members  long  into  the 
future,  and  1 surmised  that  a scoped 
rifle  would  be  more  appropriate  to 
today’s  hunting  needs/wishes. 

For  many  Pennsylvanians, 
tradition  continues  to  be  an  impor- 
tant part  of  our  hunting  heritage. 
While  it’s  difficult  to  explain,  this 
Marlin  .32  serves  as  a catalyst  to  my 
past,  and  carrying  it  brings  me  closer 
to  family  members  who  have  gone 
on  their  last  hunts.  In  its  own  unique 
way,  this  rifle  combines  the  past  with 
the  present,  and  I trust,  the  future. 


It’s  been  said  that,  “the  longest 
journey  is  of  a man  who  has  chosen  his 
destiny.”  While  family  members  have 
bagged  numerous  does  and  bucks  with 
the  Marlin,  it  took  91  years  for  that  first- 
year  trophy,  John  Wesley  Bower’s  “Hairy 
John’s  Mountain  Buck,”  to  be  equaled.  It 
was  on  November  30,  2004,  while 
hunting  in  the  vicinity  of  Raystown  Lake 
in  Huntingdon  County,  and  while  using 
the  Marlin  .32  my  son,  Wesley  James 
Bower,  bagged  an  equally  impressive  8- 
point  buck. 

The  family  hunting  tradition,  using 
Pop  Bower’s  rifle  is  likely  to  continue  as 
well.  His  great-great  grandson,  also 
named  John  Wesley,  will  soon  reach  age 
12.  If  it’s  true  that,  “what  goes  around, 
comes  around,”  perhaps  it  would  be 
appropriate  if  in  2013,  exactly  one 
century  after  his  grandfather’s  initial 
trophy  success,  his  namesake,  in  keeping 
with  tradition  and  while  using  the  Marlin 
.32  might  bag  a Pennsylvania  whitetail. 
We’re  at  91  and  counting.  □ 


Books  in  Brief 


(Not  available  from  the  Game  Commission.) 


Records  Of  North  American  Big  Game,  12th  Edition,  Boone  and  Crockett  Club,  250 
Station  Drive,  Missoula,  MT,  59801,  www.booneandcrockettclub.com,  888-840-4868, 
904  pp.,  hardcover,  $49.95  plus  $5.95  shipping  & handling.  Edited  by  Eldon 
L.  Buckner  and  jack  Reneau,  this  book  is  the  twelfth  edition  of  world- 
renowned  records  books  begun  by  the  Boone  and  Crockett 
Club  in  1 932.  The  tabular  listings  are  based  on  the  Boone  and 
Crockett  Club's  copyrighted  method  of  scoring,  which  is  the 
universally  recognized  standard  for  judging  North  American  big 
game.  Thirty-eight  different  categories  of  North  American  big  } ii|^\ 

game  are  recognized  and,  as  a testament  to  the  public  stewardship 
of  our  wildlife  resources,  a record-setting  1 2 new  World's  Records 
are  featured  in  this  edition.  Photographs  and  the  stories  behind  these 
new  World's  Records  are  included,  along  with  the  photographs  and 
stories  about  the  other  26  World's  Records  that  the  Club  currently 
recognizes.  Along  with  the  detailed  listing  of  more  than  22,000  trophies 
by  their  all-time  ranks,  this  book  also  includes  eight  chapters  contributed  by  some  of 
today's  most  popular  outdoor  writers.  One  chapter  features  special  firearms,  and 
includes  a host  of  photos,  including  some  of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  firearms. 
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Mentoring  for  a 
Lifetime  at  SCL  86 

By  Don  Feigert 


I WAS  ALREADY  in  my  30s,  20  years 
ago,  when  I discovered  SGL  86,  with 
its  14,000  acres  of  wooded  ridges  and  hol- 
lows cut  by  spring-fed  streams  that  run 
down  under  cool  hemlock  groves  and 
empty  into  the  Allegheny  River.  It’s  a “big 
woods”  tract  with  valuable  habitat  for  deer, 
bears,  wild  turkeys,  ruffed  grouse  and  na- 
tive brook  trout.  Over  the  ensuing  years 
I’ve  come  to  cherish  this  game  lands  as  a 
4'Season  wonderland  of  Pennsylvania  out- 
door adventures. 

My  brother  Bill  and  I have  been  taking 
his  son  Billy  up  there  since  he  was  two  years 
old.  Billy’s  21  now,  and  the  experience  of 
traveling  to  SGL  86  with  his  father  and 
uncle  to  hunt,  fish,  hike,  canoe,  learn  about 
the  outdoors,  and  just  get  away,  has  framed 
his  entire  life.  Billy’s  an  interesting  young 
adult  now  — medium  height,  thin,  blond. 


sometimes  serious  and  sensitive,  other 
times  a joker  with  dry  wit.  He  was 
pretty  serious  recently,  and  thought- 
ful and  articulate,  when  we  sat  down 
and  talked  about  his  lifetime  of  expe- 
riences “up  in  the  mountains.” 

“So,  Billy,”  1 asked.  “How  would 
you  describe  the  state  game  lands  ex- 
perience to  someone  who’s  never  been 
up  there?” 

“Well,”  said  Billy,  as  he  paused  and 
thought  for  a moment.  “The  first  word 
that  comes  to  mind  is  calm.  You  go  up 
there,  through  the  seasons,  and  see  dif- 
ferent things.  Like  a beautiful  snow- 
fall and  bare  trees  in  winter  and  gor- 
geous colors  off  every  mountaintop  in 
the  fall.  That’s  when  we  like  to  go  the 
most  — October.  But  summer’s  nice, 
too.  The  mountains  are  lush  and 
green,  and  the  river  has  a certain 
sparkle  to  it.  But  it’s  all  calm.  That’s 
how  I’d  describe  it.  Calm” 

“Now  that  you’re  grown  up,”  1 said, 
“you  go  up  to  the  mountains  mostly 
with  your  friends,  but  what  are  your 
best  memories  of  being  there  as  a kid?” 

“I  remember  those  years  when  I was 
10  or  12,  and  1 used  to  come  up  with 
you  and  my  dad  on  weekends,”  said 
Billy.  “And  I always  brought  along  a 
buddy  from  school.  We’d  go  hiking  on 
the  game  lands  fire  trails  or  fishing  in 
the  river,  or  we’d  just  hang  out  at 
camp.” 

“What  were  some  of  the  nicknames 
we  gave  your  buddies?”  1 asked.  “That 
was  always  the  goal,  right,  to  earn  a 
nickname  on  your  first  trip  to  the 
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mountains?” 

“Oh,  yeah,”  said  Billy.  “There  was 
Pig  Pen  and  Sluggo  and  T.Q.,  which 
was  Ryan,  because  he  always  asked  a 
thousand  questions;  mostly  stupid 
ones.  And  Castaway,  of  course.  He 
came  up  with  me  for  years.  One  of  my 
best  memories  was  the  day  Castaway 
and  1 climbed  that  fire  trail  above 
Hague  Run  and  kept  on  walking  way 
back  in  the  woods.  We  were  gone  for 
hours  and  kind  of  got  lost.  But  we  re- 
membered  you  and  Dad  always  told  us 
to  go  north  or  south,  with  our  com- 
passes, and  listen  for  water.  So  we 
ended  up  finding  the  stream  and  fol- 
lowed that  out.” 


“And  how  did  Castaway  earn  his 
nickname  ?” 

“Fishing,”  said  Billy.  “With  Dad  and 
me  and  Brett  up  the  Allegheny  at  the 
boulder  spot.  Castaway  casted  so  hard, 
he’d  throw  his  bait  off  every  time.” 

I laughed  and  paused  a minute,  re- 
membering those  weekends  with  my 
brother,  my  nephew  and  his  friends. 
Then  1 changed  the  subject.  “So,  what 
are  your  best  hunting  memories?” 

“I  remember  the  time  before  I was 
old  enough  to  hunt.  TQ.  and  1 tagged 


along  with  you  and  Dad  up  Magee  Hol- 
low, and  you  showed  us  where  the  young 
pines  and  aspens  and  grapevines  that  held 
grouse  were.  And  we  watched  you  shoot  a 
grouse  and  you  showed  us  all  the  colors  in 
the  feathers  up  close.” 

“You’ve  been  hunting  eight  or  nine  years 
now,”  1 said.  “What  do  you  think  of  when 
you  think  about  hunting?” 

“I  think  of  the  tradition  year  after  year,” 
Billy  answered.  “1  think  of  waking  up  at  4 
a.m.  on  the  deer  season  opener  and  get- 
ting all  my  gear  together  and  walking,  with 
flashlights,  into  the  game  lands.  About  20 
minutes  up  the  trail,  1 know  we’ve  got  to 
climb  straight  up  the  mountain  to  get  to 
the  boulders  we  hunt  from.  1 like  hunting 
off  a boulder,  as  long 
as  it’s  not  too  cold.  I 
enjoy  just  sitting  up 
there,  thinking 
about  a lot  of  things, 
and  I’ve  shot  a few 
deer  off  boulders, 
too. 

“I  remember  your 
first  deer,”  I said.  “I 
think  it  was  back 
when  we  had  a sepa- 
rate antlerless  sea- 
son, right?” 

“Yep.  It  was  the 
first  day  of  doe.” 
“You  and  I and 
your  dad  and  Aunt 
Patti  and  Gary  hiked 
three  miles  up  the  fire  trail  to  the  big  pine 
bedding  area  above  the  trout  stream.  Your 
dad  and  Gary  put  on  a drive,  and  you  and 
Patti  and  I each  shot  does.  We  hauled  all 
three  deer  back  on  the  fire  trail  in  a deer 
cart,  remember?” 

“Yeah,”  he  said.  “And  I remember  it  was 
cold  out  there  until  we  started  hauling  the 
deer.  But  you  know  what  else  I think  of. 
Uncle  Don?” 

“What’s  that?”  I asked. 

“Deer  spotting.  That’s  something  we’ve 
been  doing  ever  since  I can  remember.  I 
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BILLY  FEIGERT,  right,  at  the  age  of  1 3,  with  his  first  deer  taken 
way  back  in  on  SGL  86  with  his  uncle  DON  and  aunt  PATTI. 
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feel  like  I’ve  grown  up  on  the  front  seat  of 
a Ford  pickup  with  a spotlight  in  my  hand. 
You  and  Dad  took  me  when  1 was  little, 
and  1 remember  those  bright  eyes  in  the 
fields  and  how  sometimes  we’d  see  them 
up  close.  My  buddies  and  1 still  spot  them 
today,  and  we  record  it  all  on  video.  Watch- 
ing that  video  at  home  is  like  a trip  to  the 
mountains  all  over  again.” 

“What  else  do  you  remember?”  1 asked. 

“Just  Tidioute  itself  is  a good  memory,” 
Billy  answered.  “A  small  rustic  town  is  the 
best  kind  of  place.  There’s  the  Tippycanoe 
Inn,  the  only  place  1 ever  eat  fish.  1 hate 
fish,  but  when  I’m  up  at  camp  1 eat  Cajun 
broiled  fish  at  the  Tippy  every  Friday  night. 
And  the  Trading  Post.  Ever  since  I was  a 
little  kid.  Dad  and  I would  stop  and  get 
some  jerky  to  munch  on.  I still  do  that  to 
this  day  with  my  friends.  You  cannot  be  up 
there  without  stopping  at  the  Trading  Post 
for  jerky.” 

“Tell  about  some  other  traditions  up  at 
the  game  lands,”  I said. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “if  you’ve  got  a first-time 
visitor,  you  always  take  them  to  the  over- 
look above  the  river.  And  lots  of  times  we 
go  anyway,  even  if  there’s  nobody  new 
along.” 

The  overlook  is  upstream  across  the 
Allegheny  from  Tidioute,  above  a sheer 
cliff  that  rises  800  feet  from  the  riverbed. 
You  get  an  unbelievable  view,  looking  out 
over  the  islands  in  the  river,  farm  fields  and 
the  wooded  hills  of  the  game  lands.  “I 
agree,”  I told  Billy.  “Even  if  you’ve  seen  that 
view  a hundred  times,  it’s  still  fresh  and 
beautiful.” 


“Any  other  traditions  stick  out  in 
your  mind?”  I asked. 

“The  camp  journal.  Everybody 
reads  the  journal  up  there.  I like  to 
look  at  pictures  from  18  or  19  years 
ago,  when  I went  up  with  Mom  and 
Dad.  1 don’t  remember  anything,  I was 
just  a baby,  but  the  journal  shows  what 
it  was  like.  It’s  a different  kind  of 
memory.” 

I nodded  in  agreement.  One  of  the 
smartest  things  I’ve  ever  done  was  to 
begin  that  journal  when  I bought 
Camp  F-Troop  back  in  1986.  We’ve 
been  writing  entries  and  placing  pho- 
tos in  the  journal  for  nearly  20  years, 
and  now  we’ve  got  two  big  loose-leaf 
binders  of  precious  mountain  memo- 
ries. “What  about  the  journal  entries?” 
I asked. 

“That’s  another  tradition,”  Billy 
said.  “Plenty  of  times  in  the  past  couple 
of  years,  me  and  my  friends  would  be 
loading  up  the  truck  to  leave,  and  my 
girlfriend  would  always  be  sitting  down 
to  write  in  the  journal.” 

“She  was  a city  girl,  from  Ohio, 
right?  But  she  did  okay  up  there  in  the 
mountains,  didn’t  she?” 

“Absolutely,”  said  Billy.  “It  was 
something  different  for  her,  and  some- 
thing she  truly  enjoyed.  It’s  the  same 
with  a lot  of  my  friends.  Like  Brad.  He 
came  home  from  the  Air  Force,  and 
the  first  thing  he  wanted  to  do  was  go 
to  the  mountains.  Everybody  loves  it 
up  there.” 

“I  agree,”  I said.  “I  love  it,  too.”  □ 


Cover  Painting  by  ]im  Obleski 

THESE  THREE  "old  wise  men"made  it  through  the  fall  season  and  now,  barring  a 
deep  snowfall  for  an  extended  period  of  time,  they  should  have  no  trouble  finding 
adequate  food,  such  as  the  waste  corn  kernals  they're  gleaning  from  this  cornfield 
along  the  wood's  edge,  to  make  it  through  the  rest  of  the  winter  in  good  shape. 
During  bad  winter  storms,  turkeys  may  roost  for  a week  or  more  without  feeding. 
Next  month  these  toms  will  begin  gobbling  in  earnest,  and  this  trio  just  might  be  at 
odds  with  each  other,  establishing  a pecking  order,  where  the  dominant  gobbler 
will  emerge  to  do  most  of  the  mating. 
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The  Journey 

By  C.  Dennis  Ziegler 


ii'pVENNY,  want  to  go  see  a Wally 
Taher  Show  at  Souderton  High 
School?”  my  father  asked  one  Feb- 
ruary day  in  1964.  The  worldwide 
hunter  was  doing  a show  on  Alaska, 
the  last  frontier. 

As  the  film  reel  rolled,  ooohs  and 
aaaahs  came  from  the  packed  audito- 
rium. The  memory  that  stands  out  the 
most  was  a segment  about  a hunter 
who  killed  an  Alaskan  brown  bear, 
which  squared  13  feet,  with  a .44  Mag- 
num revolver.  At  that  moment  my 
handgun  hunting  journey  was  born. 

“The  hunter  probably  used  a rifle 
and  posed  with  a handgun  for  the  pic- 
ture,” my  father  kept  saying.  But, 


somehow,  1 knew  that  wasn’t  the  case. 

My  father  owned  a Ruger  Single  Six, 
which  he  never  used  for  hunting,  but  prac- 
ticed often  with  it.  Growing  up  in  the  1930s, 
Dad  was  a big  Tom  Mix  fan,  and  I believe 
that’s  why  he  bought  the  revolver.  The  cow- 
hoy  rig  reminded  me  of  the  guns  Western 
movie  stars  used  to  nail  up  bounty  posters. 

My  first  attempt  to  shoot  a revolver  was 
in  1975,  when  a high  school  friend  let  me 
shoot  his  .357  Magnum.  Dirty  Harry  1 was 
not.  The  trigger  had  a lot  of  creep,  and  the 
revolver  rolled  and  bucked  in  my  hand. 
Five  shots  at  20  yards  and  the  soda  cans 
were  still  intact.  This  poor  shooting  left 
me  undaunted,  though;  more  than  ever, 
1 wanted  to  master  a revolver. 
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In  1984  I purchased  a T/C  Contender 
and  used  the  .44  Magnum  hotshot  barrel 
to  record  many  small  game  kills  with  the 
single-shot.  Rod  Coombs  and  I used  to 
chase  grouse  together  whenever  he  could 
get  off,  and  our  conversations  always  led 
to  revolvers  and  pistols.  Rod  was  a store- 
house of  information  on  handguns.  Many 
deer,  a bear,  an  elk  and  African  game 
have  been  killed  with  handguns,  includ- 
ing Contenders,  by  this  Huntington  Mills 
native.  At  Rod’s  insistence,  I bought  a 
14-inch  .22  Long  Rifle  barrel  for  my  Con- 
tender, and  got  into  shooting  silhouettes. 

Shooting  rimfire  silhouette  targets 
proved  to  be  both  exhilarating  and  frus- 
trating. The  targets  were  made  of  cast  iron, 
resembled  small  versions  of  game  animals, 
and  were  placed  25,  50,  75  and  100  yards, 
on  metal  rails.  When  I shot,  Jamie  Johnson 
ot  Terry  McHenry  would  spot  for  me. Both 
these  guys  are  fantastic  handgunners. 

The  spotter  would  look  through  a spot- 
ting scope  and  use  a pushpin  to  indicate 
on  a clipboard  where  my  shots  hit  within 
the  outline  of  the  target.  After  frequent 
misses,  I was  instructed  to  either  tighten 
up  my  hold  or  change  the  sight  picture.” 
After  my  first  40  targets  1 was  placed  in  D 
Class,  with  12  kills.  Two  months  later,  C 
Class  was  my  new  ranking,  as  18  targets 
had  fallen,  then  22,  and  finally  27.  The 
constant  repetition  of  breathe,  exhale, 
breathe,  exhale  half,  squeeze  the  trigger 
and  maintain  the  sight  picture  was  being 
burnt  into  my  brain,  much  as  it  had  at  the 
YMCA  and  in  the  Army. 

All  of  my  shooting  was  done  in  the 
Creedmore  position,  where  the  shooter 
lies  on  his  back  and  uses  the  side  of  his 
leg  as  a rest,  the  left  arm  bent  behind  his 
head,  which  also  acts  as  a rest.  This  al- 
lows the  shooter  to  look  around  the  side 
of  his  torso.  Stationary  targets  were  one 
thing,  but  squirrels  were  something  else. 
During  the  fall,  though,  shooting  from  the 
Creedmore  postion,  I dropped  two  grays 
with  my  Contender. 

Jamie  and  Terry  had  a sawmill  near 


Kyttle,  and  had  a niffty  shooting  range 
set  up  there,  and  whenever  I needed 
lumber  for  a construction  job.  I’d  take 
the  Contender  along.  At  the  time  I 
didn’t  realize  what  all  that  fun  was  set- 
ting me  up  for.  In  August  1988  I pur- 
chased a 14-inch  7-30  Waters  barrel. 
This  new  barrel,  along  with  the  new 
.410/.45  Colt  barrel  I had  bought  a year 
earlier,  meant  I could  use  the  same 
handgun  frame  to  hunt  for  both  large 
and  small  game.  Interchanging  the 
three  barrels,  while  keeping  the  same 
trigger  and  having  the  same  sights, 
proved  to  be  a great  advantage. 

The  first  day  of  the  1988  antlered 
deer  season  left  me  buckless,  but  I did 
see  24  antlerless  deer.  On  the  last  Fri- 
day of  buck  season  I saw  a monster 
10-point  sneaking  through  a hemlock 
thicket,  but  he  was  too  far  for  my  open 
sights.  The  following  Monday  I shot 
an  85-pound  doe,  with  one  shot,  off- 
hand, at  35  yards. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  1989  buck 
season  a nice  8-point  stepped  out  on 
a logging  road  35  yards  away.  With 
getting  into  the  Creedmore  position 
was  out  of  the  question,  I took  the 
shot  offhand,  with  a 2-hand  hold.  At 
the  recoil,  the  buck  was  down,  got 
up,  and  went  down  for  good  about 
90  yards  away.  The  130-grain  bullet 
destroyed  the  top  of  his  heart. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  1990  sea- 
son 1 missed  a huge  12-point  at  30 
yards,  when  my  bullet  struck  a sap- 
ling I couldn’t  see  with  open  sights. 
During  doe  season,  a big  165 -pound 
doe  fell  with  one  shot  at  45  yards. 
The  bullet  took  out  both  lungs  and 
she  fell  after  running  only  30  yards. 

The  success  with  my  Contender, 
however,  was  tempered  by  the  fact 
that  I was  actually  shooting  a 
scaled-down  version  of  a single-shot 
rifle. 

The  following  summer,  while  help- 
ing out  at  the  sawmill,  I was  recount- 
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ing  all  my  handgun  successes  with 
Jamie  and  Terry.  When  1 mentioned 
that  hunting  with  the  Contender  was 
becoming  too  easy,  they  suggested 
hunting  with  a revolver  might  offer  the 
challenge  1 longed  for.  Deciding  on  a 
wheel  gun  was  not  easy.  Working  with 
guys  who  shot  revolvers  on  a daily  ba- 
sis had  me  considering  many  factors: 
caliber,  rimfire  versus  centerfire,  barrel 
length  and  cost. 

With  shooting  .22s  being  fairly  in- 
expensive, and  knowing  that  the  costs 
of  developing  a load  for  a centerfire 
revolver  could  run 
into  a lot  of  money, 

Jamie  suggested  a 
rimfire  first,  in  the 
same  frame  design 
as  a centerfire. 

That  way  1 
could  shoot 
the  eco- 
nomical 
.22s, 
while 

learning  to  handle  the  revolver,  which 
smooths  the  transition  to  centerfire. 

So  many  things  can  go  awry  when 
shooting  a revolver.  Improper  holding 
can  result  in  canted  shots;  using  a death 
grip  instead  of  a controlled  grip  results 
in  large  groups.  As  Jamie  used  to  say, 
“You  shouldn’t  know  when  the  shot  is 
going  off,”  in  response  to  jerking  the 
trigger  instead  of  squeezing  it.  Becom- 
ing proficient  with  a revolver  took 
countless  hours  and  rounds,  but  that 
practice  began  to  pay  off  when  I car- 
ried my  revolver  to  hunt. 

I purchased  a new  Model  63  Smith 
and  Wesson,  and  the  small  frame 
rimfire  was  a delight  to  carry  and  shoot. 
A lot  of  ammo  went  through  that  gun 
until  I was  convinced  that  I could  kill 
efficiently  with  it.  My  self-imposed 
limit  was  15  yards  without  a rest,  30 
yards  with  a rest.  That  summer,  I traded 
the  Smith  for  a Taurus  941  SS  .22  Mag- 


num with  a 5-inch  barrel.  Winchester 
40-grain  hollow  points  and  their  Supremes 
in  34  grains  both  shoot  well  in  the  Taurus. 

My  old  Lab,  Bear,  still  had  a couple  of 
hunts  left  in  him,  so  I loaded  him  in  the 
front  seat  of  the  Bronco  and  headed  for 
Sullivan  County.  Once  there.  Bear  and  I 
kept  to  the  logging  roads  and  made  slow 
and  deliberate  progress.  About  3:30,  Bear 
started  to  acf  like  a youngster  again,  and 
with  his  nose  to  the  wind,  he  was  off  and 
running.  He  dove  into  a huckleberry 
thicket  and  six  grouse  erupted  on  the  far 
side.  The  seventh  came  out  at  12  yards,  just 

above  the 

huckle- 
berry 
bush.  I used 

a 6 o’clock  hold  and  fired,  and  the 
bird  tumbled  — and  Bear  retrieved 
what  would  be  his  last  grouse. 

One  day  in  the  second  week  of  January 
1991,  the  intense  cold  and  wind  that  fol- 
lowed an  Alberta  clipper  finally  subsided, 
and  the  following  day  was  bright  and  sunny. 
I decided  to  hunt  rabbits.  The  first  rabbit 
was  spotted  sitting  in  a cubbyhole,  facing 
south,  in  a stone  wall.  It  was  so  tightly  curled 
that  I thought  it  was  an  old  brown  softball. 
The  revolver  was  cold  in  my  gloved  right 
hand,  and  I used  my  left  thumb  to  cock  the 
hammer.  The  Taurus  was  supported  in  my 
left  hand  and  my  eye  teared  because  of  the 
extreme  cold. 

Steadying  the  handgun,  the  headshot 
was  perfect.  An  hour  later,  in  my  periphery 
vision,  I saw  a second  bunny  hiding  by  some 
old  rusted  metal  roofing.  The  34-grain  Su- 
preme entered  its  neck  and  it  rolled  over. 
Two  squirrels  that  were  headed  to  a cut  corn- 
field got  stranded  in  a small  white  ash  tree. 
An  adjacent  red  maple  made  a suitable  rest, 
and  both  were  taken  with  the  34-grain  bul- 
let at  about  15  yards. 

That  fall  a Smith  and  Wesson  .357  Mag- 
num with  a 6-inch  barrel  joined  my  collec- 
tion of  hunting  handguns.  I was  having 
trouble  finding  a handload  that  grouped 
well,  so  Jamie  offered  to  help  me.  The  fol- 
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lowing  day  at  the  sawmill  he  shot  the  .357 
off  of  sandbags.  His  5-shot  group  at  35  yards 
measured  three  inches.  When  1 shot,  my 
group  was  closer  to  five  inches.  Reminding 
me  that  he  had  been  shooting  big  bore  hand- 
guns with  iron  sights  a lot  longer  than  1 had, 
Jamie  said  that  all  1 needed  was  more  prac- 
tice. 1 continued  to  practice,  both  offhand 
and  on  a rest,  and  within  a couple  months 
my  groups  were  down  to  2 Vi  inches. 

The  first  day  of  the  antlered  deer  season 
featured  lots  of  does,  but  no  bucks.  The 
first  day  of  the  antlerless  season  1 was  sit- 
ting in  a white  pine  tree,  overlooking  three 
intersecting  deer  trails.  Deer  seemed  to  be 
all  around  me,  but  none  close  enough  to 
shoot  at.  At  9 a.m.,  because  of  the  cold,  1 
got  out  of  the  tree  to  sit  by  a stone  wall 
facing  into  the  sun.  The  .357  was  in  the 
holster  when  three  big  does  jumped  the 
wall  and  stood  12  yards  away,  but  before 
the  revolver  could  clear  the  holster,  they 
were  gone. 

The  following  year  the  deer  were  ex- 
tremely jumpy,  and  getting  one  within  my 
self-imposed  40-yard  limit  seemed  impos- 
sible. Not  wanting  to  chance  a bad  hit,  1 
didn’t  fire  a shot  that  season.  To  add  to  my 
frustration,  my  left  hand  developed  a slight 
tremor.  Attributing  this  to  all  the  demoli- 
tion and  renovation  work  on  construction 
jobs,  I decided  not  to  use  a revolver  for  big 
game  hunting  until  my  shake  subsided.  1 
would  just  hunt  small  game  with  my  re- 
volver. 

The  day  after  Christmas  1996  1 was 
hunting  in  Wyoming  County.  Five  inches 
of  powdery  snow  lay  on  the  ground  from 
the  previous  night’s  storm.  1 loaded  the  .22 
revolver  with  seven  34-grain  Supremes. 
1 always  keep  the  hammer  on  an  empty 
cylinder,  so  if  1 fall  and  the  hammer 
strikes  a hard  object,  the  gun  won’t  acci- 
dentally discharge. 

Holstering  the  revolver,  1 started  the 
3-mile  walk  back  to  a swamp  that  held  some 
snowshoe  hares.  1 hiked  through  two  food 
plots,  and  in  the  second,  1 spotted  two  sets 
of  pheasant  tracks.  The  two  birds  had  been 


picking  frozen  autumn  olive  berries, 
and  as  1 edged  over  a small  ridge  1 spot- 
ted the  pheasants  on  the  other  side.  At 
15  yards  the  cock  bird  flushed,  but  his 
wings  got  hung  up  in  some  brush  as  I 
thumbed  the  hammer  back  and 
brought  the  revolver  up  in  one  con- 
tinuous motion.  My  left  hand  sup- 
ported my  right,  as  1 put  the  rooster  on 
top  of  the  sight.  1 squeezed  off  a round 
and  feathers  flew.  The  hen  flushed 
wildly  to  my  right,  clearing  the  tree- 
tops  and  flying  out  of  sight. 

After  field-dressing  the  ringneck  and 
reloading  my  revolver,  1 continued  on. 
Two  hours  later  1 had  covered  only 
about  three-quarters  of  a mile,  but 
searching  for  snowshoes  under  every 
spruce  tree  and  huckleberry  bush  takes 
time.  The  day  was  overcast  with  low 
clouds,  and  1 knew  the  hares  would  be 
feeding  out  on  the  edges. 

1 spotted  the  black-tipped  ear  of  a 
snowshoe  sitting  in  its  form  about  18 
yards  away.  His  head  and  eyes  were  fac- 
ing away  from  me  as  1 creeped  forward. 
The  hare  remained  perfectly  still  as  1 
readied  the  .22  Magnum.  Without 
warning,  the  hare  hopped  from  its  form 
and  broke  into  a run.  When  its  angling 
path  turned  straightaway,  1 touched  off 
a shot.  The  6 o’clock  hold  was  perfect 
and  the  hare  rolled. 

The  following  week,  while  hunt- 
ing in  Wayne  County,  1 added  two 
more  cottontails  to  the  game  bag.  The 
second  rabbit  was  shot  on  a dead  run 
at  17  yards.  Later,  two  well-furred  gray 
squirrels  came  headfirst  down  a beech 
tree.  Using  a sapling  as  a rest,  1 took 
the  first  dead  center  in  the  head  at 
12  yards.  The  second  went  back  up 
to  the  top,  but  20  minutes  later  made 
the  same  mistake  as  the  first. 

As  1 walked  out  to  the  truck  as  my 
hunting  day  came  to  an  end,  a feeling 
of  contentment  came  over  me:  My 
handgunning  journey  would  now  con- 
tinue unimpeded.  □ 
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In  Search  of 
Winter  Ringnecks 

By  Bud  Cole 


Thirty  years  ago,  while 

hunting  with  my  father  and 
friends,  we  could  never  have 
imagined  that  seeing  a pheasant  in 
the  area  would  become  such  a rare 
occurrence.  We  were  lucky  to  be 
hunting  in  what  was  the  prime  time 
for  pheasants.  Today  it  is  more 
common  to  see  a wild  turkey  than  a 
ring-necked  pheasant.  The  turkey 
has  made  an  astounding  comeback, 
with  the  help  of  the  Game 
Commission’s  trap-and-transfer 
program,  while  the  pheasant  has 
practically  disappeared. 

The  ringneck,  though,  unlike  the 
wild  turkey,  is  an  introduced  species. 
Originally  from  Asia,  the  ringneck 
was  introduced  to  Pennsylvania  in 
1892.  It  was  more  successfully 
reintroduced  in  1915  and  again  in 


1927.  Over  the  years  continual  restock- 
ing by  the  Game  Commission  added  to 
the  existing  pheasant  populations  that 
were  able  to  reproduce  in  the  wild. 

Where  have  all  the  pheasants  gone? 
Loss  of  habitat,  changes  in  agriculture 
practices,  fewer  trappers  trapping 
pheasant  predators,  and  the  heavy  use  of 
fertilizers  and  pesticides  are  all  men- 
tioned as  reasons  for  fewer  pheasants. 

The  pheasants  that  once  roamed 
freely  in  the  areas  that  are  now  devel- 
oped are  certainly  gone.  It’s  difficult  to 
lay  eggs  and  raise  a brood  of  pheasant 
chicks  on  asphalt.  As  the  farm  fields 
changed  to  malls  and  home  develop- 
ments, the  tree  lines  important  to 
pheasant  populations  also  disappeared. 

Habitat  loss  is  a big  factor  in  the 
demise  of  the  pheasant  population. 
Along  with  the  loss  of  habitat  came 
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changes  in  farming.  Today’s  agricultural 
practices  leave  little  food  and  cover 
behind. 

Several  years  ago  1 talked  with  one  of 
the  farmers  who  owned  one  of  the  larger 
farms  where  my  hunting  club  stocked 
and  hunted  pheasants.  I wondered  what 
his  thoughts  might  be  concerning  the 
loss  of  the  wild  pheasant  population.  He 
presented  an  idea  that  was  new  to  me. 

He  and  many  other  farmers  in  the 
area  were  planting  a new  type  of  winter 
wheat.  A variety  that  matured  faster 
than  others. 

“During  the  first  few  years  my  stom- 
ach would  almost  turn  as  1 harvested  my 
spring  wheat,”  he  related.  “1  constantly 
heard  the  sounds  of  hen  pheasants  being 
ground  up  within  my  machinery.  There 
was  no  way  to  avoid  it.  The  situation 
continued  for  several  years,  until  the 
pheasants  were  gone,”  he  continued. 

A hen  pheasant  is  very  protective  of 
her  nest  and  usually  will  not  leave  it.  If 
the  hens  were  accidentally  killed  during 
the  winter  wheat  harvest  on  his  farm,  the 
same  thing  was  happening  on  other 
farms.  Along  with  the  hens,  the  eggs  and 
hatched  chicks  were  also  dying.  This 
eliminated  a big  portion  of  the  naturally 
reproducing  population  of  pheasants. 

Hawks  and  owls  as  well  as  other 
predators  such  as  foxes  and  weasels  rate 
pheasants  high  on  their  menu.  While 
hunting  with  club  members,  we  often 
found  dead  pheasants  with  most  of  the 
prime  breast  meat  eaten.  Foxes  and  other 
nocturnal  predators  found  the  pen-raised 
pheasants  to  be  easy  pickings. 

Another  factor  includes  fewer  fur 
trappers.  The  prices  for  pelts  and  loss  of 
interest  in  trapping  means  many 
furbearing  predators  are  not  being  held  in 
check  like  they  once  were. 

On  recent  hunting  trips  to  some 
regulated  shooting  grounds,  my  fond 
memories  of  pheasants  flushing  in  front 
of  my  grandfather,  dad  and  me  resur- 
faced. It’s  too  bad  we  have  to  go  to 


special  pheasant  farms  or  hunt  on 
stocked  game  lands  to  experience 
the  hunting  that  once  existed  all 
around  us. 

Anxious  for  at  least  a taste  of  the 
old  days,  my  neighbor,  Ron  Samacci, 
and  I decided  to  head  for  the  game 
lands  surrounding  Beltzville  Lake  in 
Carbon  County.  Both  ringnecks  and 
hens  can  be  taken  in  this  area. 

Ron  picked  me  up  about  6:30 
a.m.  His  two  Labs,  Rip  and  Buzz, 
were  eager  to  get  to  the  fields  to 
begin  our  hunt.  Their  cabin  fever 
that  formed  between  the  regular 
season  and  the  current  extended 
season  was  evident.  Several  other 
cars  pulled  into  the  parking  lot  on 
the  north  side  of  the  lake  at  the 
same  time  we  arrived.  We  obviously 
weren’t  the  only  ones  looking  for  a 
little  pheasant  hunting  action. 

Ron  opened  the  back  door  to  let 
the  dogs  out  and  they  began  working 
immediately.  We  had  to  calm  them 
down  to  take  them  across  the  road 
to  begin  our  hunt  in  the  fields  and 
tree  lines  between  the  road  and  the 
lake.  We  walked  down  a former 
blacktop  lane  that  once  crossed  the 
valley  before  the  lake  was  formed. 

Our  first  attempt  at  filling  our 
game  bags  was  in  a high  grass  field 
surrounded  by  woods. 

Rip,  the  yellow  Lab,  is  more 
aggressive  and  works  the  scent  trails 
with  tail  wagging  and  nose  to  the 
ground.  Buzz,  black  and  built  closer 
to  the  ground,  is  more  laid  back  and 
doesn’t  get  too  excited  until  Rip 
starts  on  a fresh  scent.  Then  Buzz 
gets  more  involved.  Both  Labs  are 
good  at  finding  and  retrieving 
wounded  birds. 

Rip  headed  into  the  field  and 
began  working  back  and  forth.  He 
blended  right  in  with  the  light 
colored  grass  in  this  field.  We 
worked  back  and  forth,  covering  the 
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field  in  three  sweeps.  One  rabbit 
went  out,  but  no  birds. 

Next  we  headed  through  an  area 
of  heavy  brambles  and  autumn  olive. 
The  Game  Commission  has  done  a 
good  job  planting  food  and  cover  in 
the  area.  Some  of  the  crops  are 
harvested  by  a local  farmer,  but 
much  are  left  standing  for  wildlife. 

We  worked  several  of  the 
cornfields  before  our  first  flush.  A 
hen,  heading  with  the  wind  in  the 
direction  of  the  lake,  soon  occupied 
Ron’s  game  bag.  One  for  one  was  a 
good  start. 

We  worked  several  more  strips  of 
corn  and  the  edges  of  a heavy  area 
intertwined  with  green  bramble, 
bittersweet,  crabapple  trees  and  six- 
foot  high  evergreens.  The  dogs 
worked  the  area,  weaving  in  and  out, 
but  there  were  no  more  flushes. 

Our  next  try  was  on  the  side  of 
the  road  where  we  parked  the  car. 
We  shared  some  water  and  slices  of 
apples  from  Ron’s  backyard  orchard 
with  the  dogs  then  headed  through 
the  chained  entrance  road  in  hopes 
of  more  flushing  hens  or,  perhaps 
with  some  luck,  a rooster. 

Buzz  started  moving  excitedly 
through  the  brush  at  the  edge  of 
some  har- 
vested com. 

His  black 
tail  was 
going  a mile 
a minute. 

Another  hen 
flushed  toward  a 
high  stand  of 
Norway  spruce 
trees.  Ron  had  his 
second  bird  — 
and  his  limit 
for  the  day. 

Two  shots 
and  two 
birds,  it  was  a 


better  start  than  some  of  our  regular 
season  mornings. 

We  still  needed  two  birds  for  my  game 
bag.  Continuing  on  along  the  harvested 
cornfield  we  pushed  through  a heavy 
bramble  area  and  headed  into  a wooded 
area.  1 saw  a rooster  flush  way  out  in 
front  of  the  dogs.  It  glided  across  the  road 
and  landed  in  an  area  of  standing  oats. 
The  oat  field  is  at  the  top  edge  of  a steep 
bank  that  rises  from  the  shoulder  of  the 
road.  No  use  pushing  new  areas,  I 
figured,  with  a rooster  sitting  in  the  oat 
field  across  the  road.  We  decided  to  take 
the  dogs  across  the  road  and  kick  out  the 
rooster. 

I walked  along  the  top  of  the  bank 
while  Ron  worked  through  the  middle  of 
the  field  with  the  dogs.  Rip  started 
working  excitedly  in  my  direction.  I 
froze,  allowing  the  buff  Lab  to  do  what  he 
does  best.  The  rooster  rose  straight  out  in 
front  of  me.  Hurrying  my  shot,  I missed, 
but  downed  the  ringneck  with  the 
second  shot  from  my  JC  Higgins  12- 
gauge  pump.  Rip  ran  after  the  bird, 
returning  right  away  with  it  in  his  mouth. 
Three  down  and  one  to  go,  and  it  was 
only  9:30. 

We  returned  to  the  car  and  drove 
about  a mile 
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Pheasants,  cocks  and  hens,  are  legal 
game  through  Feb.  4 in  WMUs  1 A,  IB, 
2D,  2E,  2F,  2C,  3A,  3B,  3C,  3D,  4A,  4B 
&4D. 


to  another  area  where  we  had  success  in 
the  regular  season.  It’s  a difficult  section 
to  cover.  The  thick  brush  and  many  cut 
trees  near  the  lakeshore  provide  good 
cover,  but  make  the  walking  tough  at 
best.  About  1 5 minutes  after  trudging 
over  and  around  downed  trees,  we 
flushed  a hen.  It  flew  off  to  Ron’s  right. 
He  had  his  limit,  so  was  unable  to  shoot, 
and  I was  in  no  position  to  take  a safe 
shot. 

The  hen  crossed  the  lake,  which  is  a 
long  distance  for  a pheasant  to  fly.  We 
watched  it  land  behind  the  trees  growing 
along  the  opposite  shore.  In  the  10  years 
that  we’ve  hunted  the  Beltzville 
lakeshore  game  lands,  we’ve  not  seen 
many  birds  take  the  long  route  across  the 
lake  to  safety. 


Both  dogs  had  run  to  the  beach 
in  the  direction  of  the  hen.  The  dogs 
took  a quick  cold  swim  and  returned 
to  the  hunt.  We  still  needed  one 
more  bird. 

Proceeding  on  through  the  rough 
cover  we  chased  out  two  rabbits,  but 
no  additional  pheasants.  We  both 
had  appointments  in  the  early 
afternoon,  so  there  was  time  for 
pushing  only  one  more  spot.  It  was 
the  area  we  always  save  for  last. 
There  is  a heavy  brush  area  with  old 
apple  trees  and  blackberry  bushes. 
Somewhat  barren  fallow  grass  fields 
surround  it.  We  pushed  the  area 
thoroughly  with  no  flushes. 

It  was  time  to  head  home.  It  was 
a successful  morning,  though;  one 
rooster  and  two  hens.  The  “boys,”  as 
Ron  fondly  refers  to  his  Labs  were 
asleep  before  we  reached  Route  209. 
They  had  earned  their  naps,  and 
we’ll  definitely  be  back.  □ 


RICHARD  MARKEY,  York,  and  grandsons  (L  to  R)  JOSEPH  CHRONISTER,  DANIEL 
CHRONISTER,  JONAH  MACWILLIAMS  and  ADAM  MACWILLIAMS,  with  mounts  of 
their  bucks  taken  in  recent  years  in  York  and  Perry  counties.  Richard  comments  that 
all  the  bucks  were  taken  in  areas  open  to  public  hunting. 
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PGC  16**'  Class  Spans 
the  Generations 


By  Bob  Fala 


16TH  Class  at  dinner  at  the  Ross 
Leffler  School  of  Conservation 
in  Brockway  in  1975,  left,  and 
above,  the  30th  reunion  of  the 
Class.  At  the  1976  graduation 
ceremony.  Executive  Director 
GLENN  L.  BOWERS  anxiously 
stated,  "Let's  put  these  guys  to 
work." 


IT  SEEMS  just  like  yesterday.  The 
1975  gala  and  pent  up  optimism 
of  a spanking  new  class  of  officers, 
ranging  in  age  from  the  exuberance  of 
23  to  the  “old”  guys  a decade  senior. 
As  the  class  commencement 
speaker  — and  one  of  its  vagabonding 
black  sheep  — I should  perhaps  offer 
a bit  of  an  explanation.  Clicking  off 
into  retirement,  the  16th  Class  is  now 
turning  the  conservation  reins  over  to 
a younger,  yet  similatly  afflicted  gen- 
etation. 

All  conservation  officers  share  the 
same  common  bonds  of  love  for  the 
outdoors,  its  fish,  game  and  the  places 
that  harbor  them  all,  which  never 
cease  to  amaze.  Dull  moments  are  far 
and  few  between.  The  license  buying 
public  is  both  our  foundation  and  ca- 
maraderie. 

Hanging  on  the  walls  of 
the  Ross  Leffler  School  of 
Conservation  (RLSC)  were 
pictures  of  the  graduating 
classes  1 through  15.  As  new 
trainees,  we  looked  in  awe  at 


those  pictures,  each  one  of  us  no  doubt 
wondering  how  we’d  stack  up  to  those  who 
had  come  before  us.  Many  were  seasoned 
veterans  of  World  War  II,  Korea  and  Viet- 
nam, the  latter  for  which  was  just  behind 
us. 

There  were  officers  like  Cameron 
County’s  legendary  Norm  Erickson.  Bitten 
by  rattlesnakes,  hazed  by  bears  and  all  but 
put  to  rest  by  poachers,  he  was  a member 
of  the  Fourth  Class  and  a WWII  vet  who 
just  seemed  bigger  than  life.  Ms.  Eva 
Parolari  of  the  RLSC  staff  said,  “They  don’t 
make  men  like  that  any  more.”  He  was  the 
Mickey  Mantle  of  officers.  Totally  human, 
however,  he  told  me  in  the  late  1970s  that 
he  was  “getting  a little  too  old  for  this.” 

On  the  other  hand,  as  trainees  we  were 
routinely  told  how  special  we  were  merely 
for  making  it  into  RLSC.  Back  then,  the 
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school  was  on  SGL  54,  in  Jefferson  County, 
and  the  folks  of  nearby  Brockway  opened 
their  warm  arms  to  us.  Our  legs,  however, 
were  often  knee  deep  in  the  snow,  doing 
calisthenics  at  6:10  a.m. 

And  we  did  get  some  winters  back  then. 
Everywhere  I’ve  been  ever  since  I’ve  heard 
people  blame  those  winters  for  the  demise 
of  bobwhite  quail  in  Pennsylvania  and  else- 
where. 

Our  class  was  a little  different  in  that  it 
was  a tad  deeper  in  college  grads,  but  they 
and  the  vets  did  their  kitchen  and  latrine 
duties,  likewise,  and  all  had  that  common 
vocational  goal  of  conservation.  That  glue 
stuck. 

In  short,  no  one  was  any  better  than 
anyone  else.  The  training  staff  members 
were  graduates  of  prior  classes:  0.  J.  Will- 
iams, the  Superintendent,  was  of  the  11* 
Class,  G.  J.  Zeidler  of  the  13*,  both  with 
letter  names  but  not  from  the  Deep  South, 
and  Mr.  Richard  Furry  of  the  7th  Class. 

C.  J.  scolded  a couple  of  us  on  kitchen 
duty  for  letting  several  gallons  of  milk  spoil 
overnight  saying,  “milk  cost  two  hunting 
licenses.”  It  was  a dam  good  point  and  one 
we  took  to  heart.  Jerry  Zeidler’s  tobacco 
glazed  lower  lip,  butch  haircuts  and  prior 
experience  as  a Philly  cop  will  always  be 
remembered. 

Furry,  who  called  himself  Richard,  was 
a Huntington  County  veteran  officer.  I re- 
member him,  curled  in  pipe  smoke,  work- 
ing in  a rocking  chair  in  the  windowed  hall 
of  the  main  building.  He  was  pondering  the 
conflicts  of  aging  (he  was  51  at  the  time) 
with  his  still  active  law  enforcement  du- 
ties. I’ve  easily  got  years  on  that  now.  At  a 
30th  anniversary  gathering  of  the  16th,  I 
learned  of  Mr.  Furry’s  whereabouts  at  a re- 
tirement home.  He  quickly  responded  to 
my  query  of  “anybody  here  from  the  Game 
Commission.”  Now  80-something,  he  said 
that  I was  in  the  right  place. 

I called  him  “Sir”  because  he  deserved 
it  and  I meant  it.  I also  knew  that  he  knew 
who  1 was,  despite  not  seeing  me  in  de- 
cades. I reminded  him  of  the  rocking  chair 


at  the  school  and  in  small  talk  added 
that  I had  gotten  a few  gray  hairs  since 
seeing  him  last.  In  his  typically  paral- 
lel, as  opposed  to  direct  eye  contact 
response,  he  stated,  “No,  you’ve  got  a 
lot  of  gray  hairs.” 

Another  pipesmoker  and  the  old- 
est guy  in  our  class  who  also  has  a great 
name  is  Elwood  Leroy  Camp  Jr.,  a fly- 
fishing carpenter  still  doing  those 
things  in  God’s  Country  — Potter 
County.  By  the  way,  old  C.  J.,  the  Su- 
per, reminded  us  repeatedly  that  “there 
was  only  one  Potter  and  Lycoming 
County.”  The  catch  — most  of  us 
would  likely  be  sent  to  open  districts 
near  Philly  and  Pittsburgh. 

I was  fortunate  in  getting  Lycoming 
County,  to  which  classmate  and  cur- 
rent Deputy  Executive  Director  Mike 
Schmit  said  he  would  have  given  his 
right  arm  for  because  his  hunting  camp 
roots  were  there.  Schmity  took  a rib- 
bing for  having  the  same  name  as  the 
now  Hall  of  Fame  thitd  baseman  from 
the  Philadelphia  Phillies. 

Mike  was  also  the  sparring  partner 
for  the  class’s  only  boxer,  A1  Scott.  A1 
fought  like  a much  smaller  but  faster 
Joe  Frazier.  Although  he  could  sting 
like  a bee,  too,  ringing  Schmit’s  bell 
on  occasion.  It  must  have  knocked 
some  sense  in  him,  because  he’s  the 
ranking  classmate. 

Mike  and  A1  both  also  jogged  quite 
regularly.  One  snowy  day  out  running 
on  the  RLSC  grounds  they  encoun- 
tered a porcupine  nipping  the  tender 
twigs  of  a striped  maple  tree.  Know- 
ing I was  both  the  class  tree  nut  and 
the  nearest  camera,  they  ran  hack  to 
get  me.  The  eye-leveled,  point  blank, 
frame-filling  and  indifferent  porcupine 
photo  is  one  of  my  favorites  “of  all 
time,”  as  “Muhammad”  A1  (Scott) 
might  say. 

We  had  two  sets  of  brothers  in  our 
class.  There  were  the  Marks  — the 
older  Dan  and  the  younger  Tim,  who 
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was  the  spark  of  the  class.  Mr.  Will- 
iams, as  we  called  the  super  on  cam- 
pus, watched  over  Dan’s  walrus-type 
moustache,  as  there  were  grooming 
limits  and  all. 

I became  the  honorary  Marx 
brother  Groucho  of  the  comedic  vari- 
ety, due  to  my  own  moustache,  one  a 
bit  less  substantial  than  Dan’s  and 
amusing  to  my  classmates.  At  our  30th 
reunion,  that’s  what  they  knew  me  by. 

The  other  set  of  brothers  were  the 
identical  twins  John  and  Bill 
Wasserman.  They  were  completely 
different  individuals  to  us.  Bill’s  been 
penning  a few  books  in  his  spare  time. 
John,  who  was  assigned  and  still  serves 
the  Renovo  district  of  northern 
Clinton  County,  was  kind  enough  to 
take  all  the  hears  I could  bring  him 
during  those  years  of  the  late  1970s 
when  the  season  was  closed.  He’s  still 
taking  nuisance  bears  to  this  day  — 
without  fellow  officers  even  having  to 
contact  him  about  it. 

There  were  many  hear  complaints 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  during  those 
closed-season,  stockpiling  bear  times. 
One  in  particular  seemed  pretty  ur- 
gent, though  It  must  have  solved  it- 
self since  1 fell  hack  to  sleep.  But  soon 
after  came  an  albino  porcupine  call 
from  downtown  Williamsport.  After 
first  brushing  it  off  as  a routine  pos- 
sum situation,  further  inquiry  revealed 
It  as  a snow  white  quilled  pink-eyed 
porky. 

Another  classmate,  Don  Parr  is  the 
Jr.  and  son  of  a seventh  class  grad. 
Don’s  dad  used  to  tell  us  that  most  folks 
would  love  to  have  such  a job  and  “we 
actually  got  paid  for  doing  this.’’  As 
we  honored  classmates  Steve 
“Pocono”  Smithonic  and  Tim 
Flanigan  on  their  recent  retirements, 
Tim  independently  uttered  those  very 
same  words.  Tim  is  now  pursuing  his 
loves  of  outdoor  writing  and  photog- 
raphy. 


There  were  a few  other  black  sheep  in 
our  class.  Adam  O’Hara  went  on  and  up 
the  ladder  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  Adam  never  lived  down  having 
once  filled  up  one  of  the  state  cars  with 
diesel  fuel.  That’s  what  he  gets  for  calling 
me  Groucho  at  the  30th  get-together. 

Recently  retired  from  the  Service, 
Adam,  as  this  is  being  penned,  is  hunting 
woodcock  in  Michigan  with  yet  another 
classmate  Pat  Anderson.  Pat  was  famous 
for  both  remembering  just  about  any  joke 
and  his  trapshooting  prowess.  Any  of  Pat’s 
missed  clay  birds  were  forgiven  with  a good 
punch  line  or  two. 

Easy  going  Rod  Dilling,  and  the  last  of 
the  class  black  sheep,  was  always  referred 
to  as  “Dillon”  by  the  Commission’s  famous 
undercover  officer  and  instructor  Gerry 
Kirkpatrick.  Rod  is  still  involved  with  po- 
lice work,  guns  and  their  engraving.  Maybe 
Gerry  just  couldn’t  get  Marshall  Dillon  of 
Gunsmoke  off  his  mind.  Gerry  always  pro- 
nounced irrelevant  as  irrevelant  to  the 
point  that  we  didn’t  know  which  was  right. 

Fellow  Penn  Staters,  Quig  Stump, 
Lenny  Hrihar  and  Frank  Zalik  were,  in  that 
order,  the  tallest  of  our  class.  Quig  is  per- 
haps the  most  serious,  Frank  a history  ma- 
jor and  game  propagation  expert,  and 
Lenny  was,  well,  the  life  of  our  class. 

Lenny  hasn’t  changed  a bit  in  30  years, 
nor  has  he  moved  out  of  his  Northwest 
Region  district.  Ricky  Hixson  was  our  crack 
handgun  shot.  Willis  Sneath  is  our  bear  of 
a classmate,  one  of  the  older  guys  who  was 
renowned  for  having  made  the  most  con- 
secutive attempts  to  enter  RLSC  before  fi- 
nally being  accepted  in  his  almost  mid-30s 
— just  shy  of  the  age  limit  then. 

There  was  smiling  Phil  Lukish,  a Viet- 
nam veteran  who  earned  the  nickname 
Hippie.  Who  can  forget  John  the  “one-man 
band”  Shutter  who  made  trumpeting 
sounds  like  some  kind  of  a bull  elk  in  the 
rut,  except  he  did  all  year-round.  [Still  does, 
although  now  it’s  the  Harrisburg 
headquaters  that  his  calls  echo  through.] 
There  was  Barry  Seth  right  out  of  the 
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ALBINO  PORCUPINE  the  author 
photographed  while  a district  game 
protector  in  Lycoming  County. 


(McHale’s)  Navy  and  an  expert  in  the  tur- 
key hunting  woods. 

Perhaps  with  the  fairly  recent  death  of 
Bob  Denver  (Gilligan/Maynard  G.  Krebs, 
and  fixture  of  our  generation)  we  are  all 
more  in  tune  with  our  own  mortality.  It 
was  suggested  that  we  get  together  nowa- 
days on  an  annual  basis,  instead  of  every 
five  or  ten  years.  The  thought  was  that 
some  of  us  might  not  be  here  the  next  go 
around. 

In  fact,  we  had  already  lost  Bob  “with  a 
MAC”  MacWilliams,  Gene  “Humphrey” 
Beaumont  and  Jack  “Siccioni” 
Sickenberger.  We  will  never  forget  you  guys 
’til  our  own  time  comes. 

Gene  got  the  Humphrey  moniker  do- 
ing some  Bogie  stints  right  out  of  the  movie 
Casablanca.  Jack  was  a throwback  to  Elvis 
and  the  more  recent  Fonzie  of  Happy  Days, 
per  his  silky  black,  slicked-back  hair. 

At  our  1976  graduation  ceremony, 
timely  with  the  nation’s  Bicentennial,  we 
became  its  “Babes”  as  far  as  Game  Conser- 
vation Officers,  as  was  the  job  title  at  the 
time.  Executive  Director  Glenn  L.  Bowers 
anxiously  stated,  “Let’s  put  these  guys  to 
work,”  per  the  many  vacant  districts  at  the 
time.  At  graduation,  we  talked  about  that 
Bicentennial  and  a writer  named 
Hemingway  and  the  conflicts  he  exposed 
years  earlier  in  his  book  The  Old  Man  and 
the  Sea.  That  ironic  but  true  axiom  is  that 
the  consumers  of  fish  and  game  were  and 
still  are  the  greatest  conservationists  a la 


Theodore  Roosevelt,  Aldo  Leopold 
and  on.  Mostly,  however,  we  just 
wanted  to  get  to  work,  just  like  Mr. 
Bowers  stated. 

Later,  and  with  Mr.  Bowers’  kind 
best  wishes,  I left  for  Wyoming,  with 
nothing  but  a youthful  wanderlust  like 
former  Game  News  editor  Bob  Bell 
wrote  about  in  his  1960  Game  News 
story  the  “Far  Off  Hills.”  It  was  not 
without  great  trepidation,  however, 
that  I gave  up  my  position. 

As  I was  grappling  with  this  con- 
flict at  the  time,  a white  haired  Game 
Commission  senior  and  Loyalsock 
Game  Farm  Superintendent  named 
Jack  Anderson  said  to  “do  it  while 
you’re  young.”  So  as  a young  man  I 
went  West. 

Whenever  a classmate  couldn’t 
track  me  down,  there  was  always  the 
Game  News  as  a source  for  my  current 
address.  That  helped  my  classmates 
keep  me  abreast  of  reunions  and  notes. 
And,  likewise.  I’ve  tracked  their 
whereabouts  and  doings  via  the  Field 
Notes.  Returning  from  those  far  off 
hills.  Bob  Bell  later  became  a long- 
term editor  who  gave  me  a crack  at 
writing  a feature  in  1975,  the  same  year 
my  classmates  and  I entered  the  RLSC. 

I now  have  two  outdoor  loving 
sons,  chips  off  the  old  block,  both  of 
whom  are  older  now  than  I was  when 
entering  PGC’s  famed  training  school. 
I hope  and  believe  that  many  of  the 
16th  class  members  have  become  the 
Norm  Ericksons  and  Gerry 
Kirkpatricks  and  Glenn  Bowers  and 
Bob  Bells  and  so  on  of  our  own 
children’s  generation. 

Though  gone  from  the  PGC,  the 
life’s  work  in  conservation  has  sus- 
tained. Bob  Bell’s  much  wider  journeys 
led  him  full  circle  to  realize  those  “Far 
Off  Hills”  were  in  fact  his  beloved 
haunts  of  Pennsylvania.  Similarly,  I 
may  have  been  gone  for  a while,  but 
I’ve  never  really  left.  □ 
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The  Backyard 
Poachers 

By  Erin  P.  Kabler 

Cambria  County  Deputy  WCO 


ON  MONDAY,  March  14,  2005, 1 
received  information  from  a 
paramedic  with  Conemaugh 
Hospital’s  DART  team.  The  informant 
said  that  earlier  in  the  day  he  re- 
sponded to  an  address  in  Johnstown 
for  an  “unconscious  person”  call.  He 
went  on  to  say  that  once  there  he 
made  contact  with  the  victim,  a man 
named  josh  Filler.  Filler  told  him  that 
the  reason  he  passed  out  was  because 
he  was  in  the  garage  while  his  broth- 
ers were  cutting  up  a deer.  The  para- 
medic did  not  see  the  deer  or  parts, 
though. 


1 called  the  Southwest  Region  Office. 
Dispatchers  there  checked  the  Roadkilled 
Deer  permits  issued  within  the  past  week. 
No  permits  had  been  issued  to  any  person 
in  Cambria  County  by  the  last  name  of 
Filler,  nor  to  the  address  provided. 

The  following  day  1 went  to  the  address 
and  knocked  on  the  front  door  several 
times  without  getting  an  answer.  1 then 
went  to  the  next  street,  which  was  the 
street  to  the  rear  of  the  address  in  ques- 
tion, where  1 noticed  a two-car  block  ga- 
rage with  wooden  bi-fold  doors.  One  door 
was  propped  open  with  a broken  concrete 
block.  1 walked  toward  the  garage,  but  then 
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noticed  deer  hair  on  the  concrete  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  the  doors,  so  I collected 
several  hairs  as  evidence  along  with  a la- 
tex glove  with  what  appeared  to  be  blood 
splatted  on  it. 

As  anyone  walking  or  driving  along  the 
alley  could  see  into  the  garage,  1 stood  out- 
side and  looked  in  and  saw  parts  of  deer 
hide,  lots  of  deer  hair,  bloody  ropes  hang- 
ing from  the  rafters,  blood  on  the  walls  and 
blood  on  a vehicle  inside. 

I informed  WCO  Shawn  Harshaw  of  my 
findings,  and  he  called  Fish  and  Boat  Com- 
mission Deputy  Michael  Nardecchia  to 
bring  a digital  camera  to  the  location. 
While  waiting  for  Deputy  Nardecchia  I 
noticed  two  individuals  leave  from  the  rear 
of  the  Filler  residence.  One,  later  identi- 
fied as  Les  Filler,  stayed  on  the  porch.  The 
other,  later  identified  as  Jed  Filler  Jr., 
walked  into  the  garage. 

I got  out  of  my  vehicle  and  called  out, 
“Mr.  Filler?” 

“Yeah,”  Jed  Jr.  yelled  back. 

I asked  to  speak  with  him,  and  when  he 
came  out  of  the  garage  1 showed  him  my 
badge  and  credentials  and  explained  why  I 
was  there. 

Jed  Jr.  stated  that  they  had  picked  up 
some  roadkilled  deer  in  Ligonier  on  Sun- 
day night.  Jed’s  brother  Les  Filler  came  over 
and  he  also  said  they  had  picked  up  some 
roadkills  around  Ligonier  somewhere. 

While  informing  them  that  they  had 
not  obtained  permits  for  the  deer  I noticed 
that  each  had  blood  splattered  on  his  work 
boots  and  that  Les  also  had  some  on  his 
pants. 

Deputy  Nardecchia  arrived  and  photo- 
graphed the  interior  of  the  garage.  When 
asked  where  the  deer  parts  were,  Jed  Jr.  said 
that  the  heads  were  still  in  the  garage.  He 
then  offered  to  take  Deputy  Nardecchia  in 
to  retrieve  them. 

A few  moments  later,  Jed  Jr.  and  Deputy 
Nardecchia  came  out  with  two  deer  heads. 
The  throat  had  been  cut  on  one.  When 
asked  why  they  would  need  to  cut  the 
throat  on  a dead  deer,  Jed  Jr.  said  that  he 


didn’t  want  the  deer  to  jump  up  and 
kick  him. 

They  both  seemed  to  be  getting  ex- 
tremely nervous.  Les  was  biting  his  fin- 
gernails, and  Jed  Jr.  wouldn’t  look  at 
me  when  answering  questions  and  fre- 
quently shuffled  his  feet. 

1 informed  them  that  1 believed 
they  were  lying,  but  both  then  swore 
they  were  telling  the  truth.  At  that 
point  I suggested  that  they  take  a 
minute  or  two  to  think  it  over. 

Both  men  then  said  they  were  will- 
ing to  tell  the  truth.  Les  stated  that 
they  were  at  a party  on  Sunday,  the 
previous  day.  Jed  Jr.  said  that  he  was 
discussing  how  much  he  liked  venison 
with  a person  he  knew  only  as  Cain. 
Les  said  that  Cain  told  them  they 
could  go  and  kill  some  deer,  and  that 
they  then  went  out,  and  with  Jed  Jr. 
holding  the  spotlight,  Cain  shot  the 
deer.  Les  just  helped  cut  them  up.  Jed 
Jr.  added  that  he  had  never  met  Cain 
before,  but  believed  he  lived  in 
Franklin,  near  the  steel  mill. 

Both  agreed  to  provide  a written 
statement,  and  while  they  sat  in  my 
warm  vehicle  to  fill  out  the  statement 
forms,  I remained  outside  and  made 
several  calls  with  my  cell  phone.  Af- 
ter they  completed  their  statements,  1 
asked  Les  and  Jed  Jr.  to  retrieve  all  the 
deer  meat  they  had  in  their  possession. 
Les  returned  from  his  home  with  one 
grocery  bag  of  partly  frozen  meat. 
When  asked  where  the  rest  was,  Jed 
Jr.  said  that  he  had  some  at  his  home 
in  Johnstown.  We  made  arrangements 
to  collect  the  meat  later  that  evening. 

When  asked  where  the  hides  and 
carcasses  were,  Jed  Jr.  replied  that  they 
had  burned  them.  Les  said  Cain  took 
them  behind  a lumberyard  and  burned 
them.  1 told  both  Fillers  that  as  long 
as  Cain  cooperated  and  corroborated 
their  version  of  the  incident,  they 
would  be  charged  only  with  possession 
of  illegally  killed  deer. 
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Deputy  Nardecchia 
and  I went  to  find  Cain 
and  located  a house  on 
his  street  with  profani- 
ties and  “Cain”  spray- 
painted  on  it.  A young 
man  exited  a garage 
nearby,  and  I asked 
where  Cain  lived.  The 
individual  said  that  he 
was  Cain.  1 identified 
myself  and  asked  him 
how  old  he  was  and  he 
replied  16.  Because 
Cain  was  a juvenile,  I instructed  him 
to  get  a parent  so  I could  explain  why 
1 was  there.  Cain  emerged  from  his 
home  with  his  mother  and  she  invited 
us  into  her  home. 

After  we  explained  that  Cain  was 
implicated  as  the  shooter  of  some  deer 
taken  illegally,  he  said  that  Les  Filler 
shot  four  deer  and  that  he  just  helped 
load  them  into  the  van.  He  stated  that 
he  didn’t  own  a gun  nor  has  access  to 
one.  Cain  said  that  he  met  the  Fillers 
at  a party  on  Sunday  evening,  and  that 
the  Fillers  offered  to  give  him  a ride. 
Somewhere  around  Ligonier,  Jed  Jr. 
used  a spotlight  to  illuminate  a deer 
standing  in  a field,  and  Les  Filler  shot 
it.  As  they  were  about  to  load  that  deer 
a State  Folice  cruiser  approached 
them.  Les  Filler  drove  off,  leaving  the 
dead  deer  in  the  field.  Cain  said  they 
then  turned  off  Route  711  and  Jed  Jr. 
again  used  the  spotlight  to  shine  deer 
in  a field.  Jed  Jr.  allegedly  started 
screaming,  “Jackpot!  Jackpot!”  and 
Les  then  shot  three  deer  in  that  field. 
Cain  admitted  to  helping  load  the  deer 
in  the  vehicle  after  returning  to 
Johnstown  to  get  Jed  Filler,  the  father 
of  Les  and  Jed  Jr. 

1 asked  Cain  why  1 should  believe 
him,  and  he  said  that  a Ned  Boar  was 
there,  too,  and  would  tell  the  same 
story.  Cain  gave  me  Boar’s  address  and 
phone  number,  and  then  agreed  to 


provide  a written  statement. 

I phoned  the  Boar  home  and  spoke  with 
Ned’s  father  and  asked  if  I could  come  over 
and  talk  to  Ned,  and  he  agreed. 

Deputy  Nardecchia  remained  with 
Cain,  while  1 went  to  the  Boar  residence. 
Along  the  way  1 met  Officer  Steven  Dunn 
of  the  East  Conemaugh  Folice  Department. 
Officer  Dunn  offered  to  take  me  to  the  Boar 
home,  because  it  was  difficult  to  locate.  Of- 
ficer Dunn  mentioned  that  Ned  Boar  had 
been  cited  several  times  in  the  past  for 
criminal  violations. 

We  met  with  Ned  and  his  parents.  1 
explained  that  1 was  investigating  the  ille- 
gal possession  of  deer  by  the  Fillers  and  that 
Cain  had  said  Ned  was  there,  too.  Ned  said 
that  he  would  cooperate  and  explained  that 
the  group  returned  to  Johnstown  to  hide 
the  rifle  and  get  Jed  Filler  Sr.  Jed  Sr.  drove 
a van  to  the  Ligonier  area,  where  Jed  Jr., 
Cain  and  he  loaded  three  deer  into  the  van. 
At  this  time  Les  remained  in  the  passen- 
ger seat. 

Both  Cain  and  Ned  described  the  rifle 
used  by  Les  as  a bolt  action  with  a scope. 
Ned  knew  the  rifle  was  a 7mm  Remington 
Magnum,  because  he  picked  up  one  of  the 
spent  cartridges,  which  he  gave  me. 

When  we  were  about  to  leave,  Ned’s 
mother  told  me  that  Cain’s  mother  was  on 
the  phone,  asking  to  speak  with  me.  She 
told  me  that  Les  Filler  and  Jed  Filler  Jr. 
were  just  at  her  home,  in  a red  van,  look- 
ing for  Cain. 
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I contacted  Deputy  McCombie  by  cell 
phone  to  request  his  assistance.  Deputies 
McCombie  and  Nardecchia  went  to  look 
for  Jed  Filler  Sr.  at  his  address  in  Johnstown, 
because  he  reportedly  had  the 
rifle  used  in  the  poaching 
incident,  while  1 con- 
tacted Southwest  Re- 
gion Director  Matt 
Hough  who  said  he’d 
meet  him  at  the  Filler 
residence. 

Matt  Hough  met  me 
at  Les’s  residence  but 
Les  wasn’t  home.  Fear- 
ing that  the  Fillers 
might  try  to  retrieve  the 
evidence  left  near  the 
lumber  company,  we 
headed  there.  No  evi- 
dence was  found, 
though,  so  Matt  and  I 
returned  to  Les  Filler’s 
house.  When  we  pulled 
in,  Les  came  out  and  waived 
for  us  to  approach.  I told  him  that  he  was 
in  a lot  more  trouble,  and  he  acknowledged 
that  he  was  scared  and  had  let  Jed  Jr.  talk 
him  into  lying. 

He  went  back  to  his  home,  retrieved  a 
rifle  and  returned  to  the  location  of  the 
deer.  He  didn’t  know  the  names  of  the  roads 
where  he  spotted  the  deer,  but  said  he  drove 
toward  Ligonier  on  Route  271.  When  he 
came  to  7 1 1 he  turned  toward  Seward.  Les 
said  that  he  shot  the  first  deer  in  a field 
near  the  Game  Commission  Southwest 
Region  Office.  Then  he  drove  down  the 
road  and  shot  three  more.  Les  said  that  they 
loaded  one  deer  and  returned  to 
Johnstown,  where  he  hid  the  rifle  and 
called  his  father,  Jed  Sr.,  for  help  with  the 
deer.  They  used  his  father’s  green  van  to 
load  and  carry  three  deer.  Les  took  us  to  a 
refrigerator  on  his  back  porch,  where  there 
was  a large  quantity  of  venison,  which  we 
seized  as  evidence.  Les  told  us  that  his  fa- 
ther had  the  rifle. 

Les  offered  to  take  us  to  the  location 


where  he  and  Jed  Jr.  had  dumped  the 
carcasses,  and  we  found  several  plas- 
tic bags  containing  entrails,  boxes  of 
hair  and  hides,  two  deer  heads  and  a 
large  plastic  tarp  with  four 
carcasses  wrapped  in 
it.  Several  of  the  car- 
casses had  bullet 
wounds  in  them. 
Digital  photos  were 
taken  and  the  heads 
and  hides  were  re- 
tained as  evidence. 

Later  that 
evening  1 received  a 
call  from  Officer 
Doug  Komar  from 
the  Johnstown  Fo- 
lice  Department.  He 
informed  me  that 
Jed  Filler  Jr.  and  Les 
Filler  started  a fight 
with  an  individual 
whom  they  believed 
reported  their  poaching 
activities.  Officer  Komar  filed  Disor- 
derly Conduct  citations  on  the  Fillers. 

Officer  Komar  also  gave  me  a 
phone  number  where  1 could  reach  Jed 
Filler  Sr.,  who  wanted  to  surrender  the 
rifle  to  me.  I met  him  and  he  produced 
a Savage  bolt  action  7mm  Remington 
Magnum  rifle  with  a Tasco  scope.  Jed 
Sr.  said  that  his  only  participation  was 
driving  the  van  with  the  deer  in  it.  1 
informed  him  that  he  would  receive 
citations  for  his  participation. 

The  fines  in  this  case  totaled 
$14,400.  Les  was  fined  $4,000  for  four 
violations;  Jed  Sr.,  $3,000  for  three 
violations;  Jed  Jr.,  $4,400  for  six  vio- 
lations; Ned  Boar,  $2,000  for  four  vio- 
lations; and  Cain  Grubber,  $1,000  for 
one  violation.  All  made  plea  agree- 
ments for  their  part  in  the  unlawful 
taking  and  possession  of  four  deer 
taken  in  a closed  season  near  the  FGC 
Game  Commission  Southwest  Region 
Office.  □ 


Les  said  that  he 
shot  the  first  deer 
in  a field  near  the 
Game 

Commission 
Southwest  Region 
Office.  Then  he 
drove  down  the 
road  and  shot 
three  more . 
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Managing  for  a 
Healthy  Herd 


In  November,  Cal  DnBrock,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Wildlife 
Management,  explained  how  the  Game  Commission’s  Deer 
Management  Plan  was  developed  in  his  article , “Managing  Deer 
- Setting  the  Direction.”  In  December,  the  goal  of  managing 
deer  for  healthy  habitat  was  described.  This  month’s  focus  is  on 
the  goal  of  managing  for  a healthy  deer  herd.  The  final  goal,  reduc- 
ing human-deer  conflicts , will  be  addressed  in  a future  issue . To  view  the 
Deer  Management  Plan,  visit  the  Game  Commission’s  website  at 
www.pgc.state.pa.us. 


VALERIE  KAZAKAVAGE,  Middle- 
town,  right,  got  this  mature  doe 
in  Dauphin  County  during  the 
October  muzzleloader  season. 
OLIVIA  GETTYS,  Carlisle,  above, 
got  this  125-pound  doe,  also  in 
Dauphin  County.  Reducing  the 
deer  herd  in  many  areas  leads  to 
better  forage  and  healthier  deer, 
but  actually  monitoring  deer 
health  is  complex. 


The  goal  of  managing  for 

a healthy  deer  herd  should  he  a 
“nohrainer.”  It’s  hard  to  imagine  any 
hunter  — or  anybody  else,  for  that 
matter  — tolerating  practices  that 
would  lead  to  poor  deer  health. 


Translating  the  goal  of  a healthy  deer 
herd  into  management  action,  however,  is 
not  simple.  As  with  habitat  health,  one 
person’s  definition  is  likely  to  be  different 
from  the  next.  For  some,  a healthy  herd 
may  mean  balanced  age  structures  and  sex 
ratios.  For  others  it  may  mean  births  of 
twins  or  triplets  and  being  able  to  see  large 
numbers  of  deer.  Still  others  may  believe  a 
healthy  herd  to  he  heavier  body  weights; 
large,  mature  antlered  bucks;  or  a more 
defined  rut. 

Defining  a healthy  herd  and  coming  up 
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with  ways  to  monitor  the  health  of  the  herd 
is  also  complicated  by  environmental  fac- 
tors. 

Environmental  factors  play  a significant 
role  in  the  health  of  a deer  population,  but 
are  most  often  beyond  the  control  of  a wild- 
life management  agency.  The  Game  Com- 
mission can’t,  for  example,  predict  an  ice 
storm,  a series  of  harsh  winters  or  a drought. 
The  agency  can  do  virtually  nothing  about 
deficiencies  in  regional  soil  nutrients  or 
meager  mast  crops,  either. 

A deer  population’s  health  is  a product 
of  its  environment  and  the  deer  density. 
Soil  nutrients  and  the  resulting  forage  im- 
pact the  population.  Soil  nutrients  affect 
the  quality  of  the  forage,  and  forage  qual- 
ity directly  influences  nutrition.  But  deer 
density  affects  forage  quantity,  thereby  in- 
fluencing the  overall  nutrition  of  the  herd. 
Thus,  the  available  forage  affects  deer 
health  and  deer  numbers,  and  the  result- 
ing deer  density  affects  the  available  for- 
age for  the  new  year’s  herd  in  an  endless 
cycle. 

It’s  easy  to  think  that  reducing  the  herd 
would  lead  to  better  forage  and  healthier 
deer,  but  in  some  places  it  may  not  be  so 
simple.  In  areas  of  poor  quality  soil,  even  if 
the  deer  population  is  decreased,  the  for- 
age will  remain  nutritionally  deficient  and, 
in  turn,  herd  health  may  not  improve  with 
reduced  deer  abundance. 


Because  of  these  complicating  fac- 
tors, the  Game  Commission  must  de- 
fine a healthy  deer  herd  in  a way  that 
best  reflects  changes  in  deer  abun- 
dance. But,  it  must  also  consider  the 
influences  of  environmental  factors, 
account  for  differences  in  WMUs 
across  the  state,  and  weigh  the  associ- 
ated personnel  and  equipment  costs  of 
the  various  potential  ways  of  measur- 
ing deer  health.  The  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  potential  measures  are 
being  assessed  as  the  agency  searches 
for  the  most  appropriate  ways  to  evalu- 
ate and  monitor  deer  population 
health. 

Identifying  appropriate  measures  of 
deer  health  provides  a basis  upon 
which  future  deer  management  recom- 
mendations will  be  made.  Unfortu- 
nately, monitoring  deer  health  is  not, 
and  likely  will  never  be,  as  simple  as 
we  would  like.  As  a result,  the  Game 
Commission  will  make  deer  manage- 
ment recommendations  based  on  the 
best  available  data  and  continue  to 
evaluate  the  program  and  make  im- 
provements where  needed. 

Thus,  the  agency  moves  forward 
with  the  new  Deer  Management  Plan, 
addressing  its  mission  of  protecting 
and  conserving  the  state’s  wildlife  for 
all  Pennsylvanians.  □ 


NATHAN  WALSH,  Sweet  Valley,  got 
this  9-point  buck  with  his  bow  in 
Luzerne  County.  It  was  the  16-year- 
old's  second  buck  with  a bow.  Congrat- 
ulations, Nathan. 
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'^Horn" 


ADAM  HOLLINGER,  Harrisburg,  got  this 
6-point  with  a nearly  20-inch  spread  on 
the  first  Saturday  of  the  2005  season  in 
Clay  Township,  Lancaster  County.  It  was 
the  12-year-old's  first  day  of  deer 
hunting. 


LYNN  SHANK,  Middletown,  above,  got  this 

8- point  buck  in  Cumberland  County  on  the 
2005  opener.  She  dropped  the  deer  at  90 
yards  with  her  Winchester  .308.  FRED 
HENDERSHOT,  Markes,  right,  bagged  his 

9- point  in  Bear  Valley,  Franklin  County. 


DEAN  ORNDORF  JR.,  Beech  Creek,  got  this 
big  nontypical  at  Bald  Eagle  State  Park  in 
Centre  County  on  December  2,  2005.  The 
27-point  weighed  185  pounds  field- 
dressed. 
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a Plenty 


THOMAS  BOYER,  above,  traveled  from 
Bradenton,  Florida,  and  was  rewarded  with 
this  10-point  buck  taken  in  Tioga  County. 
WAYNE  EVANS,  Oiyphant,  right,  got  this 
9-point  with  a near  20-inch  spread  in 
Lackawanna  County. 


Mom  and  daughter,  LORI  and  OLIVIA 
KERSCHNER,  Howard,  got  their  10-  and  8-point 
bucks  on  the  last  day  in  Clinton  County. 


EMILY  MRVOS,  Hartstown,  above,  took 
her  first  deer,  an  8-point,  in  Crawford 
County.  THOMAS  BETZ,  Glenmoore, 
right,  got  his  8-point  in  Luzerne  County. 
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Hunt  a woods  several  times  and  it’s 
fairly  easy  to  become  familiar  with  the 
general  topography  and  features  of  the 
landscape;  hunt  there  long  enough  and  you  may 
come  to  sense  something  deeper,  for  a woods  — 
like  a person  — has  many  subtle  characteristics 
that  make  it  unique.  Every  woods  has  an 
underlying  current,  a pulse,  that  is  only  revealed 
over  time.  Once  tapped  into  it,  the  hunter  is 
transfused  with  that  selfsame  lifeblood  that 
flows  through  every  wild  heart,  every  living 
thing  in  those  environs.  No  longer  an  intruder, 
he  becomes  an  expression  of  the  land  itself:  the 
drifting  leaf,  the  shadow  sliding  down  an  oak, 
the  grapevine  cinching  tighter  in  the  wind.  It 
takes  time  for  a hunter  to  find  this  niche. 

Last  autumn  I spent  six  weeks  hunting  in  various  places  around  Penn’s  Woods,  hut 
I focused  on  one  woodland  in  particular.  It  was  a place  I had  hunted  before,  but  no 
more  than  a few  days  each  year,  and  I felt  compelled  to  know  it  better.  I wanted  to 
know  how  the  wind  moves  and  sounds  as  it  travels  through  the  hollows;  I wanted  to 
know  the  shift  and  arc  of  light  and  shadow  throughout  the  day.  I wanted  to  better 
understand  the  temperament  and  rhythms  of  this  woods  on  warm  Indian  summer 
afternoons;  on  mornings  of  fog  and  drizzle;  on  frigid  days  when  the  wind  howls  and  the 
snow  sweeps  in,  laying  deep  on  the  ridges,  or  falling  softly,  decorating  trees  and  vines 
and  weeds  with  fine  lacework.  The  woodswise  hunter  tucks  these  useful  observations 
away,  like  cartridges  in  their  loops. 

This  is  a diverse  and  lovely  woods.  The  crowns  of  towering  oaks  are  draped  with 
vast  gothic  veils  of  grapevines.  The  older  vines,  where  they  curl  from  the  earth,  are 
thick  as  a rut  buck’s  neck.  Some  ravines  are  choked  with  the  pervasive  tangles,  and  the 
lesser  trees  hunch  like  captive  creatures  weighed  down  by  nets. 

On  a topo  map  the  numerous  hollows  have  the  same  aimless  patterns  as  insect 
borings.  This  may  be,  in  part,  why  the  winds  seems  so  fickle  here.  Sweeping  across  the 
high  plateau,  they  rush  down  through  these  deep  warrens,  dividing,  buffeting  upwards, 

rejoining  sibling  winds, 
swirling  across  the 
flats,  eddying  on 
corrugated  slopes. 

This  woods  is 
generally  noisy  with 
the  steady  creak  and 
groan  of  trees.  Many 
have  toppled  into 
the  arms  of  their 
neighbors,  where 
they  bow  and  saw 
with  the  loud  and 
discordant  screech  of 
catgut  on  strings.  One  of 
the  loudest,  near  a favorite 
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deer  stand,  whistles  and  chirps  like  an  elk  herd.  When  the  wind  is  up,  1 can  locate  this 
stand  in  the  dark  just  by  listening  for  this  tree. 

Huge  logs  are  scattered  about  like  matchsticks,  victims  of  storms  or  age,  with  great 
spreading  root  masses  taller  than  a man,  the  most  recent  ones  clotted  yet  with  dirt  and 
rock  and  sprays  of  ferns,  while  those  of  older  logs  are  splayed  like  desperate  skeletal 
hands.  The  zigzag  scars  of  old  logging  trams  are  mostly  overgrown  with 
birch  and  hurdles  of  windfalls,  but  in  some  places  they  provide  easy 
passage  on  the  steeper  sidehills. 

Dozens  of  freshets  and  seeps  trickle  across  the  roads,  gurgling 
across  the  hemlock-filled  bottomland  to  the  meandering  creek. 

From  a distance,  the  creek  sounds  like  blood  rushing  in  the 
ears;  up  close,  it  speaks  in  whispers  and  songs.  A brook  trout 
fans  in  a small  dark  pool,  darting  under  the  awning  of  leaves 
when  I peer  over  the  edge.  I wonder  if  it  had  done  the  same 
when  it  spotted  the  buck  that  made  the  scrape  next  to  the 
pool. 

The  scrape  is  large  and  fresh,  a rich  black  canvas  sprinkled 
with  rusty  hemlock  needles.  I kneel  to  study  the  graying 
furrows  and  hoof  prints  within,  reading  my  itinerary  for 
November. 

IT  HAS  BEEN  20  years  since  leaf  drop  has  been  this  late, 
and  a heavy  snow  in  October  brought  down  so  many  limbs 
and  treetops  that  even  the  more  open  spaces  are  like  an  obstacle 
course.  The  snow  melts  quickly,  and  for  two  days  I still-hunt  all 
through  the  game  lands,  more  an  in-season  scouting  excursion  than  a real  bowhunt. 
With  the  leaves  still  hanging,  the  windfalls  provide  good  cover  when  sneak  hunting. 

Everywhere,  clusters  of  dusty  blue  grapes  lie  in  profusion  among  glistening  acorns. 
With  food  so  readily  available  the  deer  don’t  have  to  move  far  to  feed.  Halfway  down  a 
steep,  rocky  ravine  I lean  against  a snag  and  listen  to  a flock  of  turkeys  below.  Just  as  I 
turn  my  head  to  look  back  up  the  hill  a sharp-shinned  hawk  flares  right  in  my  face.  I 
flinch  violently,  and  the  hawk  circles  around  me  in  a tight  loop,  then  weaves  away 
through  the  grapevines.  Was  it  going  to  land  on  me  or  the  snag,  or  perhaps  it  mistook 
the  tuft  of  hair  sticking  through  the  hole  in  the  back  of  my  cap  for  a small  bird.  The 
illustrated  figure  of  death  wears  a dark  robe,  but  for  some  songbirds,  it  comes  adorned 
in  a feathered  tapestry  of  dark  bars  and  rusty  chevrons. 

As  the  days  slide  by,  I regain  my  woods  legs  and  eyes,  moving  again  in  synch  with 
the  light  and  wind  and  the  reluctant  leaves  that  continue  to  fall.  I decide  to  hunt  far 
back  in  the  woods,  and  follow  a tributary  that  feeds  into  the  stream.  I stand  for  a while 
in  the  shadow  of  an  enormous  root  mass,  then  continue  on.  Behind  me,  I hear  then  see 
a doe  being  chased  by  a terrific  buck.  They’re  at  least  80  yards  up  the  hollow  and,  to  my 
amazement,  when  I give  a doe  bawl,  the  10-point  peels  away  from  the  doe’s  trail  and 
comes  right  down  the  tributary.  He  stops  next  to  the  root  mass  and  looks  all  around.  I 
ease  down  off  the  bank  and  into  the  water  to  have  a better  view  — or  shot.  I call  softly 
and  he  edges  down  farther,  spring  steel  in  each  step,  dark  eyes  searching,  ears  cupped. 
Forty  yards  out  and  he  will  come  not  an  inch  closer.  He  stomps.  I wait.  Then  he  turns 
and  continues  the  chase  after  the  sure  thing.  This,  I decide,  is  the  buck  I will  concentrate 
on  the  rest  of  the  season. 

Strong  winds  play  havoc  for  most  of  the  week,  and  as  the  leaves  continue  to  fall,  the 
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woods  opens  up,  becoming  brighter;  spaces 
deepen,  all  movement  more  apparent.  Deer 
trails  once  obscured  by  successive  falling  layers 
of  leaves  are  now  more  evident.  Buck  sign  is 
everywhere.  With  more  mature  bucks  now  in 
the  herd,  both  rubs  and  scrapes  have  increased 
proportionately. 

The  ensuing  days  are  tests  of  will  and 
stamina.  It’s  a far  ways  back  in,  and  I can  feel 
the  toll  of  so  many  early  mornings.  1 set  up  at 
promising  scrapelines,  or  sneak  hunt.  Whenever 
a lesser  buck  walks  by  I am  tempted,  but  think  again 
of  the  mass  and  arc  of  that  10-point  rack  and  the 
weighty  swagger  in  the  big  buck’s  gait. 

Hope  rises  as  the  rut  peaks,  but  I do  not  see  the  big 
buck  again,  only  his  image  etched  on  the  back  of  my 
eyelids  in  the  fitful  sleep  of  the  tired  hunter. 

On  the  first  day  of  gun  season  the  hollow  brims  with  endless  curtains  of  dense  fog. 
Not  one  deer  moves  past  my  stand,  and  at  two  o’clock  I gather  up  my  gear  and  head 
into  the  grapevines  to  another  stand.  The  leaves  are  wet  and  silent  and  I move  less 
than  70  yards  when  1 spot  the  shape  of  a big  deer  as  it  stands  up  and  starts  to  sneak 
through  the  thicket.  It  pauses  at  the  crest  of  the  hollow,  only  his  head  visible,  and  there 
is  no  mistaking  the  sweeping  antlers  of  the  buck  that  1 have  been  hunting  all  month.  I 
try  to  steady  the  crosshairs  on  the  patch  below  his  neck,  but  it’s  very  steep  here  and  I’m 
standing  on  a rock  that  totters  when  1 try  to  firm  up  my  stance.  With  the  deer  skylined, 
1 hold  my  shot,  hoping  he’ll  angle  down  a bit  and  give  me  a safe  backdrop.  Instead,  he 
catches  my  scent,  whirls,  and  slips  away. 

At  my  second  stand  1 watch  deer  after  deer  emerge  slowly  from  the  fog,  in  the  way  a 
drawing  emerges  stroke  by  stroke  from  the  paper.  In  the  remaining  hours  1 pass  on  more 
than  a dozen  deer,  confident  that  I’ll  get  one  the  next  day.  1 don’t  want  to  be  dressing 
out  a doe  if  the  buck  slips  back  through. 

Tuesday  is  a complete  washout,  with  torrential  rains  and  more  fog,  but  Wednesday 
promises  to  be  bright  and  clear.  There  are  no  other  vehicles  at  the  parking  area,  and  I 
set  up  on  a point  where  several  narrow  flats  wrap  around.  Not  15  minutes  later,  1 catch 
movement  of  something  coming  around  the  bend.  At  first  1 think  it’s  a deer,  but  it’s 
smaller,  and  yellowish  in  color.  The  coyote  pads  along  and  stops  to  pick  up  some  grapes, 
continues  on  a few  steps,  then  gobbles  down  a few  more.  Juice  with  his  breakfast.  I 
have  only  a narrow  window  for  a shot,  and  when  he  stops  with  his  forelegs  atop  a log 
my  .270  barks. 

There,  stretched  out  on  the  leaves  is  the  most  beautiful  animal  1 have  ever  seen.  His 
slipstream  form  is  built  for  speed,  for  travel  in  the  woods,  no  less  than  the  hawk  in  the 
air  or  trout  in  the  stream.  His  coat  is  thick  and  deep,  and  largely  the  color  of  an  aging 
buck  rub,  palest  yellow,  and  rusty  around  the  edges,  the  long  black-tipped  guard  hairs 
make  him  appear  to  be  covered  with  a black  frost.  Dark  jagged  lines  of  hair  delineate 
fur  tracts  and  run  down  the  front  of  his  forelegs,  which  is  a trait  of  the  eastern  coyote. 
1 pull  clots  of  burdock  burs  from  his  ruff.  He  is  the  hard  hunter.  He  has  a handsome, 
intelligent  face,  the  curve  of  the  mouth  like  a wry  smile,  with  long  pristine  teeth  rimmed 
by  dark  lips.  The  bushy  tail  is  black-tipped  with  another  black  spot  midway  up,  like  I 
have  often  seen  on  foxes.  The  feet  are  surprisingly  large,  wolfish,  the  black  nails  worn 
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to  stubs,  pads  tannin-stained  from  endless  miles  on  brown  oak  leaves.  He  is  surely  the 
alpha  male  of  this  valley,  nearly  five  feet  long  from  tip  of  nose  to  tip  of  tail,  with  a deep 
nail-keg  chest  and  long  legs  and  — I would  later  learn  — weigh  in  at  5 1 pounds. 

I put  my  palm  on  the  coyote’s  shoulder,  and  then,  as  if  this  creature  were  a conduit 
to  something  deeper  in  the  earth,  1 could  sense,  could  feel  the  true  scope  of  life  in  this 
woods.  I could  see  him  standing  in  the  goldenrod  near  the  snow-covered  field  on  a 
brittle  winter  night,  stars  like  white-hot  pinpricks  in  the  indigo  heavens,  the  vapor  of 
his  breath  billowing  after  a lively  chase,  a freshly  killed  cottontail  at  his  feet.  My  hand 
is  warmed  in  the  dense  fur,  from  the  heat  of  his  body,  and  1 could  feel  the  humid  air  of 
summer  nights,  could  hear  the  rustle  of  mice  in  the  leaves,  owl  talk  in  the  hemlocks, 
the  brush  wolves  yodeling,  grinning  and  yipping  in  the  dark,  the  glint  of  the  moon  in 
their  amber  eyes.  And  in  those  moments  1 knew  much  more  of  his  days,  of  sudden 
storms  and  fiery  red  sunsets  and  the  vault  of  yellow  dawns  and  the  grand  sweep  of  the 
seasons,  a glimpse  into  the  hidden  folds  of  the  woods  that  no  man  ever  sees.  1 understood 
more  then  of  the  hunter  that  1 am,  and  the  hunter  I am  not. 


A FOOT  of  fresh  snow  on  the  final  two  days  of  the  season  lends  the  feel  of  yesteryear 
when  it  seemed  there  was  snow  every  deer  season.  Abundant  sign  shows  that  the  deer 

were  eating  mostly  grapes,  and  occasionally  digging 
down  to  snuffle  up  acorns.  At  first  light  1 
spot  a group  of  five  far  down  the  mountain 
doing  just  that,  and  I shoot  a deer  that 
holts  downhill  another  75  yards,  minus 
its  heart.  1 take  my  time  dressing  out 
the  acom-fat  deer,  and  drape  some 
strips  of  fat  on  the  roots  of  a windfall 
for  the  birds.  1 drag  the  deer  uphill  a 
short  distance,  and  stomp  out  a flat 
area  for  a new  stand. 

A hunter  threads  his  way  down 
the  thick,  brushy  slope,  following 
deer  tracks.  His  face  bears  an 
incredulous  look.  “Didn’t  you  see  a 
big  buck  come  down  through  here?  1 
missed  him  up  on  top  just  a little 
while  ago.” 

“ No.  It  probably  sneaked  by  while 
I was  dressing  out  my  deer.” 

“He’s  a real  big  one”  he  said, 
smiling,  and  continued  on. 


THE  HIDE  of  the  coyote  hangs  on  the 
wall.  To  me,  it  is  neither  trophy  nor  novelty, 
but  a memory  map.  The  black  line  down  the 
back  is  the  rim  of  the  valley,  the  gray  contours 
around  the  flank  are  the  point  where  my  deer  stand 
is.  Here  on  the  cape  is  the  creek,  darker  now  in  winter.  The  ragged  lines  that  run  down 
the  forelegs  are  tracks  of  the  hunters,  coyote  and  man,  that  follow  the  same  blood  trail 
far  into  the  hills. 
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True  Sportsmen 

McKean  — An  individual  was  recently 
found  guilty  of  attempting  to  kill  a deer 
while  using  a spotlight.  We  wouldn’t  have 
caught  this  poacher  if  the  two  sportsmen 
who  witnessed  it  hadn’t  called  the  region 
office.  Really  impressive,  though,  is  that 
these  men  drove  a combined  660  miles, 
round-trip,  from  surrounding  states  to  tes- 
tify at  the  hearing. 

— WCO  Len  Gro5hek,  Smethtort 


Deja  Vu 

Greene  — It  was  the  night  before  deer 
season  and  all  was  quiet,  until  1 heard  the 
crack  of  a gunshot  and  noticed  the  rays  of 
a spotlight.  As  Waterways  Conservation 
Officer  Tom  Crist,  Deputy  Harry  Gillispie 
and  1 rushed  to  the  scene,  1 couldn’t  help 
but  think  about  Yogi  Berra  saying,  “This  is 
deja  vu  all  over  again.”  Three  years  earlier 
on  the  Sunday  night  before  deer  season  1 
had  caught  two  men  in  the  same  field 
jacklighting  three  deer.  Imagine  my  sur- 
prise when  we  finally  rounded  up  the 
poachers  to  find  out  that  one  of  them  was 
a repeat  offender  from  that  night  three 
years  earlier.  1 silently  agreed  with  the 
humble  poacher  who  when  handing  me  his 
rifle  said,  “Wow,  am  1 stupid.” 

— WCO  Kov  Burns,  Waynesburg 


Foiled  Them 

Potter  — Eight  individuals  came  for- 
ward with  information  that  led  to  the  pros- 
ecution of  two  individuals  who  shot  quite 
a few  deer  and  left  them  to  rot.  Without 
mentioning  any  names.  I’d  like  to  thank 
all  of  those  who  got  involved.  You  know 
who  you  are  and  you’re  all  fine  sportsmen. 

— WCO  William  C.  Ragosta,  Coudersrort 

Hard  to  Swallow 

Perry  — During  the  archery  season 
WCO  Steve  Hower,  deputies  Bowman  and 
Shaffer  and  1 apprehended  two  individu- 
als for  hunting  over  bait.  In  one  case  the 
bait  was  within  20  feet  of  the  hunter’s 
stand.  The  other  individual  was  surrounded 
by  bait  within  20  yards  of  his  stand,  and  he 
also  possessed  a firearm.  Both  men  insisted 
that  they  were  only  feeding  the  deer,  not 
trying  to  lure  them  in.  1 guess  you  can  make 
yourself  believe  almost  anything,  but  con- 
vincing the  local  WCO  might  be  another 
matter. 

— WCO  Jim  Brown,  Loysville 

Despicable 

Tioga  — 1 am  still  investigating  the 
killing  of  two  female  bears  in  Lawrence 
Township  in  2005.  Both  bears  were  nice 
size  and  were  nursing  cubs  and  were  just 
destroyed  and  left  to  rot.  Anyone  with  in- 
formation should  call  the  Northcentral 
Region  Office. 

— WCO  Robert  F.  Minnich,  Mansfield 

There’s  No  Place  Like  Home 

Somerset  — 1 released  a crate  of  pheas- 
ants on  Farm-Game  property  when  1 no- 
ticed one  particular  bird  fly  away  and  make 
a circle  right  back  to  my  trailer.  I guess  it 
didn’t  care  for  the  rainy  weather  and 
wanted  back  inside  the  dry  crate. 

— WCO  Brian  E.  Witherite,  Meyersdale 
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No  Excuses 

Chester  — I investigated  an  incident 
where  a house  was  damaged  by  gunfire  dur- 
ing deer  season.  Fortunately,  there  were  no 
injuries,  as  the  homeowners  were  not  home 
when  it  occurred.  As  a hunter,  it  is  your 
responsibility  to  know  your  target  and 
what’s  beyond.  A good  question  to  ask 
yourself  when  you  mount  your  gun  to  shoot 
is,  if  1 miss,  where  will  the  shot  go?  If  you 
don’t  have  an  answer,  don’t  shoot.  [See 
page  55  of  the  Hunting  & Trapping  Digest]. 

— WCO  Keith  W.  Mullin,  Oxford 

Next  Year 

Potter  — More  than  200  bears  were 
taken  here  this  past  season,  and  many  deer 
hunters  also  reported  seeing  bruins. 

— WCO  Mark  5.  Fair,  Coudersport 

Good  Thing 

Mercer  — WCO  Jim  Donatelli  and 
Deputy  Terry  McClelland  came  to  the  res- 
cue of  a buck  that  had  jumped  into  a 20- 
foot  deep  circular  clarifier  tank  at  the 
Sharon  wastewater  treatment  plant  by 
climbing  down  into  the  tank  and  tranquil- 
izing  the  deer.  Their  heroic  photo  was  on 
the  front  page  of  the  Sharon  Herald  news- 
paper, but  their  names  had  not  been  in- 
cluded, so  I made  the  correction  and  added 
their  names  for  the  subscribers  who  asked 
who  the  brave  men  were.  Jim  and  Terry 
were  glad  the  tank  was  empty,  or  we  would 
have  had  better  photos  to  go  along  with 
their  names. 

— Deputy  Bruce  Ellie,  Mercer 

Clear  Boundaries 

Columbia  — Many  sportsmen  1 talked 
to  during  deer  season  seemed  confused 
about  the  Game  Commission’s  established 
Wildlife  Management  Units.  1 suggest  that 
anyone  who  hunts  or  traps  in  areas  near  a 
border  of  a WMU  examine  the  map  and 
text  in  the  annual  hunting  and  trapping 
digest  before  going  afield. 

— WCO  John  A.  Moracr,  Numidia 


Stranded,  Almost 

York  — I was  checking  things  out  prior 
to  the  waterfowl  season  in  my  rather  an- 
cient issued  patrol  boat  when  the  motor 
failed.  Unfortunately,  1 was  in  a large  body 
of  water  and  the  wind  began  to  blow  the 
boat  farther  out.  I was  preparing  myself  for 
a long  stay  on  a nearby  island  when  two 
fishermen  came  to  my  rescue.  I would  like 
to  thank  Dave  Wise  and  Tom  Uffelman  for 
the  tow  back  to  dry  land. 

— WCO  Chad  B.  Eyler,  York 


Didn’t  Listen 

Franklin  — One  morning,  after  getting 
my  trash  out  to  the  end  of  my  driveway  for 
pick  up,  1 headed  out  to  work,  but  got  only 
a little  ways  down  the  road  when  a bear 
crossed  in  front  of  my  vehicle  and  stopped 
about  10  yards  away  and  stared  at  me.  I 
rolled  down  my  window  and  said,  “You 
better  stay  out  of  trouble  today.’’  When  1 
returned  an  hour  later,  my  garbage  was  scat- 
tered all  over  the  driveway. 

— WCO  Kevin  L.  Mountz,  Waterfall 

Great  Timing 

Blair  — The  Blair  County  Conserva- 
tion Officers  Association  came  up  with  the 
idea  of  organizing  an  effort  to  distribute 
back  issues  of  Game  Netvs  to  families,  and 
especially  youngsters,  desiring  our  prized 
publication.  Just  in  time,  too,  as  winter 
indoor  activities  have  set  in. 

— WCO  Stephen  T.  Hanczar,  Bellwood 
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Cruel  Joke 

Armstrong  — I was  processing  a mis- 
take kill  when  I sliced  my  finger  with  my 
knife  while  cutting  the  ear  of  the  deer  to 
attach  a mistake  kill  tag.  Then,  while  still 
feeling  appropriately  foolish,  1 cut  my 
thumb  on  the  same  hand  with  a hacksaw 
while  removing  the  antler  from  the  deer. 
Maybe  I’m  just  taking  after  one  of  my  men- 
tors, retired  WCO  Dick  Anderson,  who 
served  in  Northampton  County  and  as  the 
Southeast  l&E  Supervisor.  Dick  told  many 
stories  about  his  episodes  of  cutting  him- 
self with  knives.  Once,  when  he  received 
a package  in  the  mail  and  had  used  his  fold- 
ing knife  to  open  it,  Dick  cut  himself  as  he 
was  closing  the  blade.  Then,  to  add  insult 
to  injury  [pardon  the  pun],  the  package 
contained  a rubber  play  knife  that  some- 
body had  sent  him  as  a joke. 

— WCO  Alan  C.  Scott,  Rural  Valley 

Happens  Every  Year 

Indiana  — Right  after  deer  season  my 
deputies  and  I responded  to  nearly  a dozen 
incidents  where  deer  carcasses  and  parts 
were  discarded  along  roadways  and  private 
property.  I saw  two  deer  heads  with  hides 
and  butchering  scraps  thrown  along  Route 
286  near  Glen  Campbell.  Dispose  of  your 
unwanted  deer  parts  properly.  There’s  no 
excuse  for  this  disrespectful  behavior,  and 
it  only  serves  to  anger  landowners  and  dis- 
gust ethical  hunters  and  nonhunters. 

— WCO  Patrick,  Snickles,  Marion  Center 


Busy! 

Fayette  — A bit  of  good  luck  goes  a 
long  way  in  a poaching  investigation.  A 
resident  called  the  Southwest  Region  Of- 
fice to  report  seeing  occupants  of  a vehicle 
spotlighting  and  shooting,  and  provided  a 
license  plate  number.  I was  at  the  residence 
listed  on  the  registration  a few  minutes 
later,  but  no  one  returned  that  evening. 
Two  nights  later,  while  heading  back  to  the 
residence.  Deputy  Dave  Griffin  and  I no- 
ticed a man  walking  in  the  dark,  along  a 
highway,  with  a rifle  slung  across  his  back. 
Stopping  to  investigate  we  learned  that  it 
was  the  individual  we  were  on  the  way  to 
see.  After  a lengthy  discussion,  the  man 
admitted  to  spotlighting  and  shooting  two 
nights  earlier.  A couple  nights  later  Dave 
and  I,  this  time  along  with  Deputies  Larry 
Fullem  and  Dave  Anderson,  all  raced  to  a 
residence  that  had  been  identified  in  a 
night  shooting  incident.  When  the  shooter 
returned  home  just  minutes  after  spotlight- 
ing and  shooting,  all  four  officers  were  wait- 
ing. He  also  gave  a written  confession  im- 
plicating another  individual  as  the 
triggerman.  Thanks  go  to  those  tipsters  for 
getting  involved  and  reporting  these 
poachers. 

— WCO  Stephen  A.  Leiendecner, 

Uniontown 

Made  No  Sense 

Dauphin  — Many  poachers  are  also  in- 
competent hunters,  but  I had  to  laugh 
when  I investigated  a treestand  with  bait 
nearby,  located  along  a treeline  between 
several  cornfields.  What  was  the  bait?  A 
bushel  of  corn  ears. 

— WCO  Mike  Doherty,  Dauphin 

Serious  Deer  Hunters 

Northumberland  — I met  a group  of 
deer  hunters  from  Mifflinburg  who  travel 
to  their  hunting  areas  in  a bus.  Yep,  that’s 
right,  the  20  some  fellows  ride  in  a bus  and 
the  deer  they  get  ride  back  home  in  the 
bus  with  them.  See,  I told  you  fellows  that 
you  gave  me  a Field  Note,  didn’t  I? 

— WCO  Rick  A.  Deiterich,  Elysburg 
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3onus 

Bedford  — I was  trying  to  organize  my 
office  while  watching  my  lO-month-old 
son  Tyler  at  the  same  time.  I gave  him  a 
few  of  his  toys  to  keep  him  busy,  but  after 
quickly  growing  tired  of  them  he  reached 
for  a set  of  large  antlers.  I gave  him  the 
8'point  rack,  which  he  proudly  held  with 
a big  grin  on  his  face,  until  I got  my  chores 
done.  Thank  goodness  for  antler  restric- 
tions, which  not  only  produce  big  racks, 
but  also  make  child-rearing  a little  easier. 

— WCO  Jonathan  S.  Zuck,  Everett 

Will  3e  Missed 

Lancaster  — In  early  November  I had 
the  honor  of  presenting  Deputy  Allen 
McQuate  a Certificate  of  Meritorious  Ser- 
vice, as  well  as  his  Certificate  of  Honor- 
able Retirement.  After  serving  the  wild- 
life resource  and  the  people  of  northeast- 
ern Lancaster  County  for  23  years,  A1 
elected  to  retire  and  spend  more  time  with 
his  family.  On  behalf  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission, and  especially  myself,  I would  like 
to  thank  Al  for  his  years  of  service.  His 
technical  abilities,  his  never  ending  sup- 
ply of  tools,  as  well  as  his  consistently  calm 
approach  to  matters,  will  be  sorely  missed. 
I wish  him  and  his  wife  Karen  all  the  best 
and  hope  that  they  have  many  years  to 
pursue  their  camping  interest.  (I’m  not  sure 
a 30-foot  tow  behind  Taj -Mahal  counts  as 
camping,  but  if  Al  says  so,  that’s  good 
enough  for  me.) 

— WCO  Steve  Martin,  Denver 

Disturbing  Trend 

McKean  — Through  the  first  week  of 
deer  season  in  my  district  alone  I had  at 
least  five  individuals  cited  for  using  their 
vehicles  to  hunt  from  and  either  alighting 
from  the  vehicle  and  shooting,  or  just 
shooting  at  game  from  their  vehicles.  The 
really  sad  part  was  that  nearly  every  ve- 
hicle had  a youngster  along  and  several  of 
the  violators  stated  that  they  were  teach- 
ing the  youngster  how  to  hunt. 

— WCO  Thomas  M.  Sabolcir, 

Port  Allegany 


“Hang  On  ” Dill 

Butler  — I received  a call  about  two 
bucks  with  locked  antlers  and  when  Deputy 
Bill  Malia  and  I arrived,  we  found  that  one 
of  the  deer  had  its  neck  broken  and  died 
during  the  fight,  but  the  other  buck  was 
still  putting  up  a fight.  After  grabbing  the 
dead  deer  and  trying  to  wrestle  it  free  with- 
out success,  we  got  a rope  on  both  hind 
legs  of  the  other  buck  and  stretched  him 
out,  with  Bill  holding  onto  the  rope  while 
I sawed  the  antlers  off  the  dead  buck.  The 
plan  worked,  but  with  one  minor  problem: 
when  the  buck  became  free,  he  took  off 
with  Bill  still  holding  the  rope.  Bill  finally 
won  the  tug-of-war,  and  we  were  able  to 
get  close  enough  to  free  the  rope  and  the 
deer  made  its  escape. 

— WCO  Randy  W.  Pilarck,  Prospect 


The  Way  It  Goes 

Charlie  Landis  flew  home  from  Texas 
to  hunt  the  last  day  of  bear  season,  for  the 
Thanksgiving  holiday  and,  of  course,  for 
deer  season.  He  was  at  a camp  in  Tioga 
County  on  Tuesday  night,  talking  with  his 
buddies,  when  they  heard  a knock  at  the 
door.  Charlie  opened  it,  and  seeing  no  one, 
stepped  outside  and  came  face  to  face  with 
a big  bear.  Both  Charlie  and  the  bear  did 
an  about-face  and  Charlie,  who  is  never  at 
a loss  for  words,  had  a difficult  time  speak- 
ing when  the  other  guys  asked  who  was  at 
the  door.  Of  course,  no  one  saw  a bear  the 
next  day. 

— LMO  Steven  Sernardi,  Penns  Creek, 
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What  Are  the  Odds? 

Northampton  — After  pulling  my 
duck  banding  traps  and  heading  toward  the 
main  road,  1 stopped  at  a stop  sign  and  wit- 
nessed a buck  run  into  the  side  of  a 
minivan.  The  driver  continued  about  150 
yards  before  pulling  off  the  roadway,  while 
the  buck  staggered  to  its  feet,  trotted  par- 
allel in  the  woodlot  next  to  the  road  and 
then  proceeded  to  hit  the  same  van  when 
it  tried  to  cross  the  road  again.  Fortunately, 
the  driver  was  not  injured,  the  buck  did 
make  it  across  the  road,  and  1 considered 
playing  the  lottery. 

— WCO  Bradley  D.  Kreider,  Cherryville 

Close  Call 

Game  lands  maintenance  worker  Gail 
Bean  was  mowing  tall  vegetation  last  sum- 
mer in  a food  plot  when  he  noticed  some- 
thing moving  in  the  grass.  Suddenly,  a hen 
turkey  flew  up  from  under  the  front  of  the 
tractor  and  Gail  hit  the  brakes.  He  found 
a nest  mere  inches  away  from  the  front  trac- 
tor tire.  The  nest  had  12  eggs  in  it  with 
two  that  had  just  hatched.  Gail  carefully 
backed  off  from  the  nest  and  gently  placed 
some  grass  over  it  for  camouflage.  Four  days 
later  Gail  returned  and  found  that  the 
other  10  eggs  had  hatched  and  all  the  birds 
were  gone. 

— LMO  James  E.  Deniker,  Sandy  Lake 

Killer  on  the  Loose 

Venango  — 1 responded  to  an  incident 
in  Butler  County  regarding  a wild  animal 
that  killed  a housecat  and  then  tried  to 
attack  the  owner  of  the  cat.  The  owner 
described  the  animal  as  being  silver,  ap- 
proximately 14  inches  long  and  having  a 
short  tail.  Unsure  of  what  the  individual 
saw,  1 was  surprised  when  it  turned  out  to 
he  a domestic  silver  mink  with  a clipped 
tail.  The  mink,  which  appeared  to  be  in 
excellent  health,  was  apparently  an  escapee 
from  a mink  farm  that  used  to  operate  in 
the  area.  1 wonder  how  many  small  birds 
and  animals  the  mink  had  killed  prior  to 
attacking  the  house  cat? 

— WCO  Cunt  J.  Deniker,  Franklin 


Makes  You  Wonder 

Franklin  — On  the  first  day  of  deer  sea- 
son I noticed  a hunter  who  was  wearing  an 
orange  vest  but  not  a fluorescent  orange 
cap.  1 asked  to  check  his  license  and  then 
asked  how  he  was  doing.  He  replied  that 
he  had  just  shot  at  a deer  and  was  about  to 
look  for  it.  When  1 asked  what  it  was  he 
replied,  “a  deer.”  When  I asked  whether  it 
was  a buck  or  doe  he  responded,  “I  don’t 
know;  it  was  a deer.”  I then  asked  where 
his  antlerless  deer  license  was.  He  replied 
that  he  had  sent  for  one  but  it  hadn’t  ar- 
rived in  the  mail  yet.  I asked  what  he 
planned  to  do  if  he  had  shot  a doe.  He  said 
he  would  tear  up  his  antlerless  license  when 
he  got  it,  because  he  knew  he  wasn’t  per- 
mitted another  antlerless  deer.  Reluctantly, 
I asked  what  he’d  do  if  the  deer  he  shot  at 
was  a “protected  deer.”  He  said  he  never 
heard  of  a protected  deer.  Concerning  not 
wearing  an  orange  hat,  he  stated  that  he 
never  wears  one.  At  this  point  I had  to  look 
around  to  see  if  we  were  on  “Candid  Cam- 
era.” 

— WCO  Barry  A.  Leonard,  Chambersbur(3 

Bears  Galore 

Jefferson  — Even  though  we  had  a 
record  bear  harvest,  with  plenty  taken  here, 
judging  by  the  number  of  hunters  who  re- 
ported seeing  bears  or  bear  tracks  during 
deer  season,  it  looks  like  there  are  going  to 
be  plenty  around  next  season,  too. 

— WCO  Roger  A.  Hartlesb,  Brookville 
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Roe  selected  as  next 
executive  director 


CARL  G.  ROE  was  selected  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Board  of  Game 
Commissioners  to  serve  as  the  agency’s 
new  executive  director.  Roe  succeeds 
Vem  Ross,  who  retired  on  Dec.  31. 

“We  believe  that  Carl  Roe  will  be 
an  excellent  chief  executive  officer  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission, 
and  that  he  will  be  able  to  build  on 
the  agency’s  long  list  of  conservation 
accomplishments,’’  said  Board  of 
Game  Commissioners  President  John 
J.  Riley. 

“I  look  forward  to  this  new  oppor- 
tunity and  new  phase  in  my  profes- 
sional career,”  Roe  said.  “I  plan  to  work 
with  the  hunters  and  trappers  of  Penn- 
sylvania, as  well  as  other  conservation- 
minded  organizations,  to  further  the 
agency’s  wildlife  management  objec- 
tives and  habitat  improvement 
projects. 

“There  are  many  challenges  on  the 
horizon,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
agency’s  current  fiscal  situation,  but  1 
firmly  believe  that  this  agency  and  its 
many  dedicated  men  and  women  will 
be  able  to  pull  together  and  overcome 
any  obstacle.” 

Roe  served  as  the  agency’s  Bureau 
of  Administrative  Services  director, 
and  has  spearheaded  the  effort  to 
implement  an  electronic  license  sale 
system,  commonly  referred  to  as 
“point-of-sale.”  In  2001,  Roe  joined 
the  agency  as  its  first  ever  long-range 
strategic  planner,  and  continued  to 


oversee  the 
implementa- 
tion of  the 
agency’s  strate- 
gic plan  while 
in  his  bureau 
director  posi- 
tion. 

After  serv- 
ing with  the 
U.S.  Army 
from  1970  to 
2000,  Roe  re-  ^arl  G.  Roe 

tired  with  the 

rank  of  colonel,  and  had  taken  part  in 
two  combat  tours  in  Vietnam  and  El 
Salvador.  Other  overseas  tours  in- 
cluded Germany  and  Panama.  His  last 
position  was  as  Director  of  Americas 
Studies  at  the  U.S.  Army  War 
College’s  Department  of  National  Se- 
curity Strategy,  where  he  taught  stra- 
tegic planning  for  national  security. 

Prior  to  that.  Roe  served  as  garri- 
son commander  at  Fort  Bliss  in  El  Paso, 
Texas.  While  there,  he  was  responsible 
for  nine  directorates  that  included 
Environmental  Resources,  Education 
Services,  Public  Works,  Community 
Activities,  Logistics,  Human  Re- 
sources, Information  Management, 
Contracting  and  Law  Enforcement.  At 
Fort  Bliss,  Roe  also  had  responsibility 
for  wildlife  management  practices  im- 
pacting more  than  2,000  species  on 
more  than  1.1  million  acres  of  land. 

At  Fort  Bliss,  Roe  developed,  ex- 
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ecuted  and  managed  operating  bud- 
gets of  $120  million  and  capital  im- 
provement budgets  of  $140  million. 
He  also  selected,  trained  and  led  teams 
of  inspectors  in  performing  quality 
control  evaluations  in  a full  range  of 
individual  and  team  tasks. 

Roe  earned  a master’s  degree  in 
public  administration  from  Penn  State 
University;  a master’s  degree  in  man- 
agement from  Salve  Regina  Univer- 
sity in  Newport,  Rhode  Island;  a 
master’s  degree  in  Latin  American 
Studies  from  the  University  of  Texas; 
and  a bachelor’s  degree  in  political 
science  from.  Virginia  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute. 

Roe,  57,  served  as  a board  member 
on  the  American  Red  Cross,  El  Paso 
Chapter;  Rio  Grande  Council  of  Gov- 
ernments; and  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Committee  of  the  El  Paso 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

A native  of  Wayne,  Montgomery 
County,  Roe  grew  up  hunting  and  fish- 
ing in  Pennsylvania,  and  continued 
these  activities  during  his  young  adult- 
hood on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary- 


land. He  is  a member  of  the  National 
Wild  Turkey  Federation  and  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association. 

Roe  currently  resides  in  Carlisle 
with  his  wife,  Ines.  They  have  two 
daughters,  Courtney  and  Ashley. 

Shortly  after  Ross  announced  his 
retirement,  the  Board  of  Game  Com- 
missioners announced  a nationwide 
search  to  select  a replacement.  The 
Game  and  Wildlife  Gode  — the  state 
law  from  which  the  Game  Commis- 
sion derives  its  authority  — states  that 
the  Board  “shall  select  a director,”  and 
that  the  “director  shall  serve  as  such 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  commission.” 

To  begin  the  selection  process,  the 
Board  advertised  the  position  in  vari- 
ous national  publications,  including 
those  targeting  wildlife  management 
professionals  and  business  leaders. 

The  Board  received  nearly  70  ap- 
plications from  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  the  entire  Board  reviewed  all 
applications.  After  narrowing  the  field 
of  applicants,  the  Board  interviewed 
the  top  five  candidates  on  Nov.  16  and 
17. 


Bear  harvest  record  shattered 


HUNTERS  shot  a record  4,123  black 
bears  in  the  2005  seasons.  According 
to  preliminary  reports,  during  the 
statewide  3-day  season  (Nov.  21-23) 
a record  3,331  bears  were  harvested. 
Then,  during  the  extended  bear  sea- 
son in  five  Wildlife  Management 
Units  and  the  Rockview  State  Correc- 
tional Institution  in  Centre  County, 
which  ran  concurrent  with  the  first 
week  of  the  regular  firearms  season  for 


deer  (Nov.  28-Dec.  3)  an  additional 
792  were  taken,  bringing  the  years  to- 
tal to  4,123. 

“We  will  be  closely  examining  the 
harvest  data  once  a complete  review 
is  conducted  by  our  bear  biologist, 
Mark  Ternent,”  said  Calvin  W. 
DuBrock,  Game  Commission  Bureau 
of  Wildlife  Management  director.  “We 
will  be  working  to  determine  the  har- 
vest rate  this  season,  so  we  can  final- 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Came  Commission 
public  functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announce- 
ment, the  appropriate  region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Phone  numbers 
for  each  region  are  listed  in  Came  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  717-787-4250. 
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ize  our  2006  bear  season  recommen- 
dations in  time  for  consideration  by 
the  Board  of  Game  Commissioners  at 
its  meeting  in  January. 

“This  harvest  greatly  exceeded  our 
expectations,  but  is  a testament  to  the 
size,  reproductive  success  and  range  of 
our  bear  population.” 

EXiBrock  also  noted  that  the  agency 
will  issue  an  official  bear  harvest  re- 
port once  all  bear  harvest  reports  are 
reviewed. 

In  2004,  agency  employees  pro- 
cessed 2,423  black  bears  on  the  first 
three  days,  and  the  final  harvest  was 
2,972  bears,  including  those  bears 
taken  in  the  extended  season  that  ran 
concurrently  with  the  first  week  of  the 
deer  firearms  season.  In  2003,  agency 
personnel  processed  2,812  bears  over 
the  season’s  first  three  days,  and  the 
final  harvest  was  3,000  bears,  includ- 
ing those  taken  in  the  extended  sea- 
son. 

In  2001,  the  last  time  the  state  had 
a single  3 -day  season,  the  total  bear 
harvest  was  3,063.  In  2000,  when  the 
previous  state  record  bear  harvest  was 
set,  the  3-day  total  was  3,075. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  2005  bear 
season,  Andrew  Seman  Jr.  of  Dunbar 
had  taken  the  largest  bear:  a 733- 
pound  male.  The  trophy  was  shot  in 
Dunbar  Township,  Fayette  County,  at 
3 p.m.  on  Nov.  22.  (The  Game  Com- 
mission incorrectly  reported  that  a 
74  7 -pound  male  was  taken  in  Grugan 
Township,  Clinton  County,  on  Nov. 


Mel  Schake 

ANDREW  SEMAN  JR.  of  Dunbar  took  the  largest 
bear  in  2005.  This  733-pound  male  was  taken 
in  Dunbar  Township,  Fayette  County,  at  3 p.m. 
on  Nov.  22. 


22.) 

Based  on  preliminary  reports,  hunt- 
ers took  17  bears  that  had  estimated 
live  weights  of  600  pounds  or  more. 

The  harvest  by  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Unit  was:  WMU  1 A,  9;  WMU 
IB,  37;  WMU  2A,  4;  WMU  2C,  31 1; 
WMU  2D,  127;  WMU  2E,  115; 
WMU  2F,  258;  WMU  2G,  908; 
WMU  3A,  288;  WMU  3B,  535; 
WMU  3C,  293;  WMU  3D,  385; 
WMU  4A,  147;  WMU  4B,  41;  WMU 
4C,  200;  WMU  4D,  307;  WMU  4E, 
157;  and  WMU  5 A,  1. 

County  bear  harvests  by  region  are: 
Northwest:  Warren,  78;  Forest,  67; 


Contacting  the  Region  Offices 

Northwest  — 814-432-3187  Southcentral  — 814-643-1831 

Southwest  — 724-238-9523  Northeast  — 570-675-1143 

Northcentral  — 570-398-4744  Southeast  — 610-926-3136 

TIP  Hotline:  1 -888-PGC-800 1 . This  number  is  ONLY  for  calls  concerning 
illegal  killing  of  endangered  species  or  multiple  big  game  animals.  All 
other  calls  should  be  made  to  the  appropriate  region  number  above. 
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KERRY  BORGER,  12,  Hellertown,  got 
his  hunting  career  off  to  a great  start: 
This  Wayne  County  bruin  is  the  first 
game  animal  he's  bagged.  Below, 
JANE  HUFFMAN,  from  East 
Stroudsburg  University,  takes  tissue 
and  hair  samples  for  a population 
genetics  study. 


Mel  Schake 

Jefferson,  62;  Venango,  38; 
Clarion,  30;  Butler,  10; 
Crawford,  10;  and  Mercer,  4- 
Southwest:  Somerset,  108; 
Fayette,  75;  Indiana,  65; 
Westmoreland,  45; 

Armstrong,  33;  and  Cambria, 


30. 


Northcentral:  Lycoming,  312; 
Tioga,  241;  Clinton,  227;  Potter,  213; 
Cameron,  172;  Clearfield,  159;  Cen- 
tre, 149;  McKean,  146;  Elk,  112;  and 
Union,  34. 

Southcentral:  Fluntingdon,  127; 
Bedford,  94;  Blair,  44;  Mifflin,  29; 
Fulton,  21;  Snyder,  13;  Juniata,  11; 
Perry,  7;  and  Franklin,  6. 


Northeast:  Pike,  158;  Bradford, 
154;  Wayne,  154;  Luzerne,  137; 
Sullivan,  132;  Susquehanna,  114; 
Monroe,  103;  Columbia,  80;  Carbon, 
73;  Wyoming,  65;  Lackawanna,  34; 
Northumberland,  14;  and  Montour,  4- 
Southeast:  Schuylkill,  66;  Dau- 
phin, 38;  Berks,  10;  Lebanon,  5; 
Lehigh,  6;  and  Northampton,  4. 


Wild  turkeys  find  new  homes  for 
Thanksgiving 

THE  National  Wild 
Turkey  Federation  and 
the  Game  Commis- 
sion teamed  up  last 
November  to  release 
12  wild  turkeys  in 
Bucks  County,  near 
Philadelphia.  The  re- 
lease was  a symbolic 
and  educational  effort 
done  to  highlight,  dur- 
ing the  Thanksgiving  season,  the  sue-  A hundred  years  ago,  turkeys  were 

cess  of  wild  turkey  restoration  efforts  nearly  wiped  out  of  Pennsylvania  and 
in  Pennsylvania  and  across  the  nation,  most  other  states.  Now  we  have  more 
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than  320,000  wild  turkeys  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  similar  success  has  been 
achieved  in  nearly  every  other  state 
as  well. 

This  comeback  is  due  to  the  trap- 
and-transfer  of  wild  birds  and  habitat 
development  and  management. 

Playing  a major  role  in  turkey  res- 
toration is  the  National  Wild  Turkey 
Federation,  a conservation  organiza- 
tion founded  in  1973.  At  that  time 
there  were  only  an  estimated  1.3  mil- 
lion wild  turkeys  in  the  country.  Now, 
thanks  to  the  work  of  our  nation’s 
sportsmen  and  professional  wildlife 
managers,  there  are  nearly  7 million. 

“Pennsylvania  holds  a special  place 


PCC  biologist  MARY  JO 
CASALENA  shows  off  a wild 
turkey  to  a group  of  students 
from  a local  school.  The  birds 
were  released  on  SCL  196, 
near  Sellersville. 

for  me  because  it  is  the  very 
place  where  my  outdoor  roots 
sprouted  and  grew,”  said  Rob 
Keck,  CEO  of  the  NWTF. 
Keck  was  born  and  raised  in 
Pennsylvania.  “The  NWTF  is 
proud  to  partner  with  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Game  Commission  on  this  project. 
They  have  led  the  way  in  wild  turkey 
restoration  and  are  great  stewards  of 
our  wildlife  resources.” 

School  groups  and  the  general  pub- 
lic attending  the  releases  learned  about 
the  comeback  of  the  wild  turkey  and 
were  treated  to  a demonstration  of 
how  a rocket  net  works.  “We  hope  the 
releases  taught  the  children  more 
about  the  wild  turkey  and  the  impor- 
tance of  conserving  our  wildlife  re- 
sources, and  passing  along  our  hunt- 
ing traditions,”  said  Dr.  James  Earl 
Kennamer,  NWTF  senior  vice  presi- 
dent for  conservation  programs. 


Importation  ban  placed  on 
certain  carcass  parts  from 
states  with  CWD 


A BAN  to  keep  CWD  from  entering 
the  state  was  enacted  by  the  Game 
Commission  in  December.  Mirroring 
a similar  ban  issued  by  the  state  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  last  Septem- 
ber, the  ban  prohibits  the  importation 
of  specific  carcass  parts  from  states  and 
Canadian  provinces  where  CWD  has 
been  identified  in  free-ranging  cervid 
populations. 

Currently,  the  states  and  Canadian 
provinces  covered  by  the  importation 
restrictions  are  Colorado,  Illinois, 
Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  South  Da- 


kota, Utah,  Wisconsin  and  Wyoming, 
as  well  as  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan. 
The  ban  also  includes  Ffampshire 
County  in  West  Virginia,  and  the 
specified  CWD  containment  zones  in 
New  York.  (New  York  DEC  officials 
already  banned  the  removal  of  specific 
carcass  parts  from  an  area  where  CWD 
was  identified  early  this  year,  to  pre- 
vent the  possible  inadvertent  spread 
of  the  disease  within  the  state’s  bor- 
ders.) 

Specific  carcass  parts  prohibited 
from  being  imported  into  Pennsylva- 
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Regis  Senko 

Thanks  to  Ducks  Unlimited, 
the  Warren  County  Council 
of  Sportsman  Clubs  and  the 
U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service, 
the  PGC  recently  installed 
three  water  control 
structures  to  manage  Akeley 
Swamp,  on  SCL  282  in 
Warren  County.  With  more  than  145  species  of  birds  recorded  on  the  168-acre 
wetland,  Audubon  has  designated  it  as  an  "Important  Bird  Area."  Below,  LMO 
Richard  Cramer  inspects  the  new  fish  ladder  installed  as  part  of  the 
improvements. 


Regis  Senko 


nia  are:  head  (including  brain,  tonsils, 
eyes  and  retropharyngeal  lymph 
nodes);  spinal  cord/backbone;  spleen; 
skull  plate  with  attached  antlers,  if 
visible  brain  or  spinal  cord  material  is 
present;  cape,  if  visible  brain  or  spinal 
cord  material  is  present;  upper  canine 
teeth,  if  root  structure  or  other  soft 
material  is  present;  any  object  or  ar- 
ticle containing  visible  brain  or  spi- 
nal cord  material;  and  brain-tanned 
hides. 

The  ban  was  implemented  to  pro- 
tect our  wild  and  captive  populations 
of  deer  and  elk,  as  well  as  other  cervid 
family  members.  This  ban  applies  to 
carcass  parts  from  deer,  elk  and  other 


cervids  susceptible  to  CWD  taken 
from  the  wild  or  from  captive  facili- 
ties in  those  states  where  CWD  has 
been  found  in  wild  herds. 

The  ban  may  be  modified,  based  on 
new  discoveries  or  the  discovery  of 
CWD  in  additional  states  or  prov- 
inces. So  far,  members  of  the  cervid 
family  that  have  been  found  suscep- 
tible to  CWD  are  white-tailed  deer, 
black-tailed  deer,  mule  deer,  elk,  red 
deer  and  moose. 

The  order  does  not  limit  the  im- 
portation of:  meat,  without  the  back- 
bone; skull  plate  with  attached  ant- 
lers, if  no  visible  brain  or  spinal  cord 
material  is  present;  tanned  hide  or  raw 
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hide  with  no  visible  brain  or  spinal 
cord  material  present;  cape,  if  no  vis- 
ible brain  or  spinal  cord  material  is 
present;  upper  canine  teeth,  if  no  root 
structure  or  other  soft  material  is 
present;  and  taxidermy  mounts. 

The  Game  Commission,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, has  tested  162  elk  and  6,259 
deer  killed  by  hunters  in  Pennsylva- 
nia over,  respectively,  the  past  four  and 


three  years. 

Further,  since  1998,  more  than  400 
deer  that  have  died  of  unknown  ill- 
ness or  were  exhibiting  abnormal  be- 
havior were  also  tested.  No  evidence 
of  CWD  has  been  found  in  these 
samples. 

For  more  on  CWD  visit  the  Game 
Commission’s  website,  www. 
pgc. state. pa. us  and  the  CWD 
Alliance’s  website,  www.cwd-info.org. 


Apply  for  second  spring  gobbler  tag 


HUNTERS  interested  in  applying  for 
a second  spring  gobbler  tag  should 
check  page  36  of  the  2005-06  Digest 
or  visit  the  agency’s  website  (www. 
pgc. state. pa. us),  and  clicking  on 
“Spring  Turkey  Tag  App.”  in  the 
“Quick  Clicks”  box  in  the  upper  right 
comer  of  the  homepage. 

Fees  (set  by  state  law)  are  $21  for 
residents  and  $41  for  nonresidents. 
Mailed  applications  must  be  sent  to: 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission, 
Special  Spring  Gobbler  License,  P.O. 
Box  61317,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106- 
1317. 

The  application  period  closes  on 
April  1,  and  the  spring  gobbler  season 
is  April  29-May  27.  Hunters  are  al- 
lowed to  submit  only  one  application 
for  the  special  wild  turkey  license  dur- 
ing a license  year. 

As  has  long  been  the  case,  hunters 
are  allowed  to  take  one  spring  gobbler 


as  part  of  their  general  hunting  license 
privileges.  The  new,  special  license  will 
afford  those  hunters  so  interested  to 
take  a second  spring  gobbler. 

According  to  PGC  turkey  biologist 
Mary  Jo  Casalena,  research  has  shown 
that  properly  timed  and  implemented 
multiple-bird  spring  limits  have  not 
caused  population  declines  in  other 
states. 

“Because  Pennsylvania  has  such  a 
large  number  of  wild  turkey  hunters 
and  large  harvests,”  Casalena  said,  “it’s 
imperative  that  sufficient  population 
monitoring  occurs  prior  to  any  addi- 
tional season  changes.  We  regularly 
recommend  the  change  in  seasons  re- 
main in  place  for  at  least  three  years, 
to  assess  any  biological  and  social  im- 
pacts caused  by  that  change,  after 
which  additional  changes  can  be 
made,  such  as  extending  hunting  hours 
beyond  noon.” 


Remember  your  report  card? 

If  you've  taken  any  deer  (or  a turkey)  this  past  season,  be  sure  to  send 
in  your  harvest  report  card.  If  you've  already  used  — or  lost  — the  report 
cards  provided  with  your  hunting  license  package,  see  page  33  of  this 
year's  hunting  and  trapping  digest  for  an  acceptable  facsimile. 

The  information  provided  on  report  cards  is  used  to  measure  harvest 
and  population  trends  and,  ultimately,  help  provide  the  best  hunting 
opportunities  possible.  So,  this  year,  do  your  part:  Remember  to  send  in  a 
harvest  report  card  for  any  turkey  and  every  deer  you  took,  and  for  every 
DMAP  license  you  obtained,  whether  or  not  you  took  a deer. 
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by  Bob  D'Angelo 


New  York 

A bill  to  open  rifle  hunting  for  deer  and  bears  in  the  state’s  central  tier,  and  the  southern 
and  western  regions  has  been  signed  by  the  Governor.  Counties  to  be  included  are 
Allegany,  Cattaraugus,  Chenango,  Herkimer,  Montgomery,  Oneida,  Oswego,  Otsego, 
Schoharie  and  Tioga.  Rifles  may  be  used  in  the  easternmost  portion  of  Broome  County 
as  in  past  years.  However,  the  new  law  does  not  allow  the  use  of  rifles  in  any  new  areas 
of  Broome  County.  Prior  to  enactment  of  this  law,  hunters  in  these  zone  areas  could  use 
only  pistols,  shotguns,  muzzleloading  firearms  or  bows.  The  use  of  rifles  will  help  control 
growing  deer  and  bear  populations  in  a safe  and  effective  manner. 


Louisiana 

The  duck  harvest  fell  from  1 .3  million 
in  2003  to  822,000  in  2004,  a 39 
percent  decline. 


South  Dakota 

An  estimated  1,653,265  pheasants  were 
harvested  (744,819  by  residents,  908,446 
by  nonresidents)  during  the  2004  season. 


Giants 

The  Kodiak  bear,  a subspecies  of  the  grizzly, 
can  weigh  1 ,600  pounds  and  stand  nine  feet 
tall.  They  are  twice  the  size  of  Lower  48 
grizzlies,  due  to  their  habitat  and  bountiful 
supply  of  salmon. 


India 

The  snow  leopard  population  is 
estimated  to  be  between  4,000  and 
7,000,  with  sharp  declines  in  certain 
regions  reported  since  the  1990s. 


Gray  Wolves 

A federal  judge  recently  ordered  the  Bush  administration  to  step  up  efforts 
to  restore  the  gray  wolf  to  four  northeastern  states.  The  judge  found  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  violated  federal  law  in  2003  when  it  issued  a 
rule  saying  no  further  efforts  to  restore  the  wolf  were  needed.  The  ruling 
covers  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  New  York.  Environmental 
groups  maintain  that  good  wolf  habitat  exists  in  nothern  Maine  and  in  New 
York's  Adirondack  Mountains,  and  that  northern  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire  likely  would  become  an  important  corridor  for  wolves  migrating 
between  those  two  areas. 


Quebec 

According  to  the  World  Wildlife  Fund 
Traffic  Report,  a Quebec  resident  pled  guilty 
to  45  charges  relating  to  the  purchase,  sale 
and  possession  of  black  bear  gall  bladders. 
He  was  sentenced  to  pay  more  than 
$30,000  in  fines  and  court  costs,  which  was 
the  highest  fines  ever  imposed  in  Canada 
for  the  possession  of  bear  parts. 


Peru 

Three  poachers  were  arrested  and 
charged  with  killing  seven  people 
since  2000,  including  four  park 
rangers,  two  police  officers  and  one 
local  man.  In  addition,  the  poachers 
slaughtered  2,500  vicunas,  a 
protected  Andean  animal  related  to 
the  camel  and  sought  for  its  wool. 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


Readers  share  “another  view”  with  columnist. 

I've  Cot  Mail 


A “PERK”  of  writing  a magazine  column 
. is  that  readers  write  back.  The 
staff  of  the  Game  News  forwards  letters  that 
are  addressed  to  me,  and  I have  the  plea- 
sure of  reading  them.  Some  who  write  me 
are  new  to  the  sport,  while  others,  from 
dates  cited  and  their  mentions  of  30,  40, 
even  50  years  ago,  are  veteran 
outdoorspeople. 

Whether  or  not  I wrote  a personal  note 
back  to  you,  I did  read  your  letter  and  en- 
joyed your  tales  and  your  comments.  Now 
I’d  like  to  spread  the  experience  further  by 
sharing  parts  of  your  letters  with  your  fel- 
low readers. 

My  latest  letter  is  from  Charles  M.  of 
Huntingdon  Valley,  whose  letterhead  has 
the  proud  notation:  “Octogenarian.”  He 
says  in  his  letter,  which  is  a copy  of  the 
Christmas  message  he  sends  to  others  at 
his  deer  camp,  that  he  reads  my  Game  News 
columns  for  my  “unique  style”  and  “differ- 
ent perspectives  on  hunting  issues.” 
Charles  says  he  has  retired  from  66  years 
of  deer  hunting  and  enjoyed  being  camp 
cook  this  year.  “Cooking  for  15  hunters 
gave  me  an  appreciation  for  the  tasks  of 
our  past  cooks,”  he  says. 

Charles,  I know  what  you  mean.  In  the 
past,  the  “camp”  I host  here  at  my  house 
has  often  had  a dozen  hunters  for  the  tur- 
key and  deer  seasons.  As  I hunt,  too,  ev- 
eryone pitches  in  with  the  cooking  or 
cleaning  up.  Some  are  better  suited  to  the 
dish  towel  than  the  stew  pot,  and  by  now 
we’ve  figured  out  who  is  who.  As  long  as 
they  eat  venison  and  don’t  mind  a paper 


plate,  we  get  along. 

Boyd  P.  wrote  me  from  Florida,  about 
my  “night  of  the  coyotes”  adventure.  A 
former  Pennsylvanian,  Boyd  says  “it 
brought  back  memories  of  bear  adventures 
in  the  Ridgway  area  of  Elk  County.”  He 
says  when  he  was  a young  boy  in  the  1940s 
a neighbor  had  to  scare  a bear  away  from 
his  beehives  and  “it  was  pretty  big.”  Boyd 
told  me  about  going  out  with  his  dad  for 
squirrels,  and  the  two  of  them  plowing 
through  laurel  thickets.  He  wrote  that  his 
dad  said  to  him,  “Some  fellow  is  up  here  in 
a black  coat,  and  about  that  time  a bear 
stood  up  and  looked  around  and  took  off.” 

My  latest  bear  encounter  was  while 
hunting  New  York’s  deer  season.  Accord- 
ing to  the  part  of  the  state  being  hunted, 
bear  season  there  overlaps  with  deer.  Un- 
fortunately, 1 saw  the  bear  before  its  sea- 
son opened.  I heard  something  coming  and 
got  against  a tree,  so  I would  have  a lean  to 
shoot  at  the  deer  1 was  expecting.  Instead, 
a roly-poly  black  bear  bounded  toward  me. 
1 whistled,  or  it  would  have  brushed  my 
tree  in  passing.  Instead,  it  stopped  about 
five  yards  away,  gave  me  a sidelong  look 
that  seemed  to  say,  “I  hope  you’re  not  some- 
thing else  I have  to  run  from  today,”  and 
then  ambled  away.  Great  bear  sighting,  and 
I didn’t  have  to  drag. 

Roy  L.  of  McSherrystown  had  questions 
on  how  the  Game  Commission  estimates 
the  deer  herd.  Roy,  to  get  the  best  answer 
keep  reading  the  Game  News  and  the  in- 
formation section  in  the  yearly  hunting 
digest.  You  might  also  want  to  visit  the 
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commission  website  at  www.pgc.state.pa.us 
or  write  them  directly  at  2001  Elmerton 
Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110'9797.  I’m  an 
interested  hunter,  just  like  you,  and  that’s 
what  I do. 

Roy  says  that  he  has  been  hunting  since 
he  was  1 2 and  is  almost  70  now.  He  started 
on  his  family’s  farm  and  has  hunted  in  Pot- 
ter County  since  the  1960s,  when  he  “fell 
in  love  with  the  county  and  its  people.”  I 
rarely  hunt  Potter  County,  hut  I used  to 
spend  a lot  of  time  in  northwestern 
Lycoming  County’s  portion  of  “God’s 
Country.”  It’s  still  one  of  my  favorite  places 
in  the  state.  But  then,  every  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania has  its  own  attractions  for  outdoor 
pursuits.  Roy,  if  you  like  Potter  County,  you 
might  also  enjoy  the  Laurel  Highlands  and 
other  spots  in  the  southern  region’s  moun- 
tains. 

Richard  P.  of  Bradford  told  me  that  he 
has  “been  blessed  to  live  in  Pennsylvania 
for  68  of  my  77  years.”  He  shot  his  first 
deer  at  age  16,  “and  that  really  got  me 
hooked,”  he  says.  “That  was  the  only  year 
that  I was  able  to  hunt  with  good  health 
and  good  legs,”  Richard  says.  As  a young 
person  he  contracted  polio,  losing  a leg  and 


A LICENSE  to  have  a hunting  license 
adventure,  buiid  a memory  and  share  your 
thoughts  with  others  who  experience  the 
outdoors  . . . even  outdoor  writers. 

developing  weakness  in  an  arm.  “But  I still 
had  a strong  desire  to  hunt.” 

Richard  wrote:  “1  hunted  on  crutches, 
walked  up  and  down  these  hills  — some 
are  quite  high  — hut  was  not  deterred  from 
my  desire  to  get  my  deer.”  He  even  dragged 
deer  while  using  crutches  and  explained  his 
“one  step;  pull;  another  step;  pull”  tech- 
nique. Richard  has  been  on  a tag-filling 
streak.  “So  in  total,  I’ve  only  missed  one 
year  since  1950,  that  was  when  I was  in 
the  hospital,”  he  says.  He  hunts  with  a dis- 
abled permit  now  and  sounds  like  he’s  as 
active  as  ever. 

You’re  right,  Richard,  it’s  the  desire  to 
hunt  that  overcomes  obstacles  to  the  sport. 
Opportunities  like  being  able  to  use  the 
crossbow,  for  those  who  can’t  draw  a regu- 
lar bow,  have  let  many  stay  in  or  get  into 
the  sport  who  never  thought  they  could. 

After  surgery  some  years  ago  that  saved 
his  life,  a friend  was  no  longer  able  to  pull 
a recurve  or  compound  bow.  He  missed 
archery  hunting,  he  told  me,  longed  to 
once  again  he  out  in  the  October  woods 
after  deer.  Several  years  ago,  he  took  up 
the  crossbow.  The  end  of  the  story  is  he 
shot  a fine  buck.  The  experience  of  archery 
hunting  was  everything  he  remembered, 
and  now  he  is  making  new  memories. 

Harold  and  Prances  P.  wrote  me  from 
Oaks  — a town  in  Pennsylvania  I hadn’t 
heard  of  before,  hut  I like  the  name.  Harold 
says  they  liked  my  column  on  forgiveness 
and  that  he  has  had  similar  experiences. 
“We  have  and  will  have  so-called  ‘hunt- 
ers,’” he  says.  “We  had  twin  boys  and  one 
of  them  after  school  shot  a nice 
buck  . . . Two  men  stole  it  from  him.  He 
was  only  16  at  the  time  and  that  hurt 
hadly.” 

Jeff  B.  wrote  me  from  China  about  the 
same  column.  “I  cannot  imagine  anyone 
who  loves  to  hunt  and  the  outdoors  not 
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sharing  the  same  feelings  of  outrage  of  past 
abuses  of  a century  ago  or  just  feeling  plain 
ticked'off  by  some  selfish  hunter  in  the 
woods,”  says  Jeff.  “Ah,  but  outrage  and  even 
legitimate  indignation  are  pretty  easy  to 
come  by  and  rarely  lead  to  any  good  with- 
out forgiveness.” 

Yes,  human  nature  will  never  change, 
but  ethical  hunting  behavior  by  peers  and 
mentors  can  encourage  the  next  genera- 
tion to  do  an  even  better  job  than  we  did. 
Being  an  ethical  hunter  is  as  simple  as  “do 
to  others  what  you’d  like  them  to  do  to 
you.”  Courtesy  and  politeness  and  fairness. 
Being  nice.  The  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission’s  Hunter- Trapper  Education 
course  helps  teach  beginning  sportsmen 
and  sportswomen  what  is  done  and  what  is 
not  to  be  done  out  in  the  woods. 

A few  letters  came  from  women  hunt- 
ers, like  Bunny  D.  of  Royersford,  who  (like 
me)  had  problems  trying  to  fit  into  men’s 
sizes  of  hunting  clothes,  because  that’s  all 
that  was  available  when  we  started  in  the 
sport.  Cathy  B.  of  Everett  says  that  “Dad 
never  treated  me  like  ‘just  a girl,’  and  (her 
husband)  treats  me  like  his  best  friend  and 
equal.  1 just  wanted  to  say  ‘thank  you’  and 
‘I  love  you’  to  the  real  men  in  my  life,”  who 
welcomed  her  hunting  and  made  her  feel 
comfortable  in  the  outdoor  sports. 


My  fat  file  of  letters  from  readers  — 1 
keep  them  all  — goes  back  to  when  1 
started  writing  for  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
News,  nearly  20  years  ago.  Besides  hunt- 
ing tales  and  reminiscences,  some  sent  me 
photos,  some  sent  setious  or  silly  poetry, 
some  wanted  to  say  they  appreciated  my 
writing  about  a certain  topic,  and  a few 
even  wanted  to  argue  by  mail.  All  were  in- 
teresting; some  brought  a chuckle  or  started 
a tear.  All  were  and  are  important.  Thanks 
to  writing  this  month’s  column.  I’ve  been 
able  to  take  the  time  to  go  through  the  let- 
ters again.  1 only  wish  1 could  share  them 
all  with  you. 

1 can’t,  of  course,  but  here’s  one  more. 
David  B.  of  Turtle  Creek  made  my  day 
when  he  wrote,  “Linda  Steiner,  you  may 
have  grown  up  just  outside  of  New  York 
City,  but  deep  down  inside  you  are  a Penn- 
sylvania woodsman.”  The  way  he  talked 
about  how  much  it  meant  to  him  to  spend 
time  hunting  with  his  dad,  reminded  me 
of  how  much  it  meant  to  me  to  be  hunting 
with  mine  and  with  my  “second  dad,”  my 
father-in-law.  “There  is  a great  deal  more 
to  being  a sportsman  than  carrying  a 
weapon,”  he  said,  then  concluded,  “Oh, 
one  more  thing.  Since  you  are  now  a Penn- 
sylvania resident,  welcome  to  my  forest. 
Welcome  home.”  □ 


Books  in  Brief 

(Not  available  from  the  Game  Commission.) 

Antlers,  By  Dennis  Walrod,  Stackpole  Books,  5067  Ritter  Road,  Mechanicsburg,  PA  1 7055- 
6921,  www.stackpolebooks.com,  1-800-732-3669,  256  pp.,  softcover,  $16.95.  There's 
no  question  that  antlers  are  hot  these  days,  with  everyone  from  hunters  to  hikers  searching 
for  them  in  fields  and  backwoods  across  the  country.  Handicraft  techniques  have  moved 
far  beyond  the  basic  trophy  mount  as  well,  and  you  can  find  antler  knives,  antler  pipes  and 
even  antler  chandeliers  in  shops  and  homes.  Equal  parts  natural  history  and  instructional 
guide,  this  book  offers  a fascinating  survey  of  all  things  antler,  from  their  biology  to  their 
role  in  wildlife  management.  It's  also  loaded  with  practical  information  and  step-by-step 
instructions  for  collectors  and  craftsmen,  designed  to  maximize  the  use  you  can  get  from 
your  antlers. 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


There  just  might  be  something  to 
Punxsutawney  Phil  and  his  shadow  after  all. 

Mad  Marmots 


U 


necessary  “to  maintain  muscle  integrity,  es- 
pecially in  males,  which  must  be  in  top 
form  coming  out  of  the  den.” 

They  arouse  fairly  quickly  and  are  awake 
from  a few  hours  to  half  a day.  Then  their 
body  temperature,  which  reaches  its  nor- 
mal 96  degrees  Fahrenheit,  goes  back  down 
to  its  hibernating  47  degrees  or  so,  but  more 
slowly  than  it  went  up. 

Males,  though,  are  awake  for  longer 
periods  than  females,  especially  near  the 
end  of  hibernation,  and  their  body  tem- 
perature, when  hibernating,  is  higher,  so 
they  use  38  percent  more  energy  during 
hibernation  than  females.  Males  also  en- 
ter hibernation  five  days  later  than  females 
and  arouse  for  the  last  time  three  days  ear- 
lier. 

Most  importantly,  for  those  who  might 


mot  genus  — for  eight  years.  As  a physi- 
ological ecologist,  he  is  particularly  inter- 
ested in  woodchuck  hibernation. 

Using  radiotelemetry  to  continuously 
monitor  the  body  temperature  of  hibernat- 
ing woodchucks,  Zervanos  discovered  that 
even  though  they  go  into  deep  torpor,  they 
awaken  every  week  or  10  days  throughout 
the  winter.  Unlike  chipmunks,  however, 
which  also  awaken  from  deep  torpor,  wood- 
chucks don’t  eat  stored  food.  Instead, 
Zervanos  speculates  that  such  arousals  in 
woodchucks 


may  be 


Danger  — Mad  Marmot”  warned 
the  sign  on  the  laboratory  door.  In- 
side, stuffed  woodchucks  and  other  wood- 
chuck memorabilia  cover  Stam  Zervanos ’s 
desk  and  study  area. 

Zervanos,  a biology  professor  at  Penn 
State  University’s  Berks-Lehigh  Valley 
College  near  Reading,  has  been  studying 
woodchucks  — the  least  social  of  the  mar- 
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scoff  at  Groundhog  Day  and  Punxsutawney 
Phil’s  annual  weather  predictions,  “In 
spring,  most  woodchucks  emerged  above 
ground  two  to  four  weeks  before  their  last 
torpor  bout  with  a mean  date  of  emergence 
[being]  the  fourth  of  February,”  Zervanos 
writes  in  a recent  paper.  That’s  mighty  close 
to  Groundhog  Day  on  February  2.  And 
woodchucks  may,  indeed,  be  “sampling  the 
external  environment,”  adds  Zervanos. 

But  they  are  also  sampling  each  other. 
The  males  visit  female  burrows,  and  the 
females  remain  at  home  to  receive  them. 
No  hanky-panky  is  involved,  though,  only 
“bonding  activity  in  preparation  for  mat- 
ing,” Zervanos  says.  These  normally  soli- 
tary animals  need  to  reacquaint  themselves 
with  their  neighbors,  because  woodchucks 
do  move  around,  depending  on  their  age, 
sex,  and  even  inclination.  And  females  far 
outnumber  the  males,  in  part  because  in 
late  winter  and  early  spring,  when  cover  is 
scarce  and  predators  are  hungry,  the  more 
active  males  are  easier  for  predators  to 
catch. 

In  early  February,  males  also  survey  their 
territories  while  females  assess  the  avail- 
ability of  food.  Then  both  sexes  settle  into 
a final  bout  of  deep  torpor  that  lasts  until 
early  March.  Only  then  do  they  mate. 
Their  two  to  eight  young  are  bom  a month 
later.  Zervanos  and  his  research  assistant 
June  Brown  have  learned  all  this  and  more 
at  their  60-acre  study  site  — the  Pieffer 
Farm  on  the  campus  — where  approxi- 
mately 30  woodchucks  live.  This  mixture 
of  woods  and  fields  provides  ideal  wood- 
chuck habitat.  So  does  the  rest  of  the  cam- 
pus. During  our  visit  in  mid-March,  Brown 
showed  my  husband  Bruce,  our  son  Dave, 
and  me  woodchuck  holes  in  front  of  the 
campus  bookstore,  under  the  sundial  near 
the  library  and,  most  appropriately,  in  front 
of  Luerssen  Building,  where  Zervanos  has 
his  office. 

From  there  we  followed  June  through 
the  large  trees  that  encompass  the  Nature 
Area  of  the  Berks-Lehigh  Valley  College 
to  the  busy,  two-lane  Broadcasting  Road, 


which  we  crossed  to  reach  the  Pieffer  Farm. 
That  road,  as  well  as  foxes,  hawks,  and  the 
occasional  coyote,  accounts  for  the  deaths 
of  some  of  Zervanos’s  subjects.  Brown  said 
that  all  of  the  previous  year’s  young  were 
still  in  the  study  area,  as  they  had  taken 
over  a big  male’s  separate  burrows  after  a 
fox  killed  him.  Usually,  in  Pennsylvania, 
most  juvenile  woodchucks  disperse  in  their 
first  year. 

But  Christine  Maher,  a biology  profes- 
sor at  the  University  of  Southern  Maine 
in  Portland,  who  is  also  studying  wood- 
chucks in  the  field,  has  discovered  that  in 
her  study  population  as  many  as  half  of  the 
juveniles,  both  male  and  female,  delay  dis- 
persal until  their  second  summer  and  a few 
even  delay  until  their  third  summer.  Her 
females  are  two  years  old  when  they  mate, 
but  most  of  Zervanos’s  are  yearlings. 

Maher  has  also  found  that  woodchucks 
are  more  sociable  than  previous  studies 
have  shown.  Her  male  and  female  adults, 
she  says,  often  interact  outside  their  breed- 
ing season,  and  her  female  adults  build 
burrows  near  their  mothers,  while  males 
move  away. 

The  date  of  Groundhog  Day  doesn’t 
make  as  much  sense  at  Maher’s  latitude. 
She  first  sees  adult  male  woodchucks  above 
ground  around  March  3 and  the  first  adult 
females  on  March  25.  Most  of  her  wood- 
chucks also  go  into  hibernation  in  late  Sep- 
tember, a month  or  more  before  Zervanos’s 
woodchucks. 

All  of  Maher’s  woodchucks  hibernate, 
but  10  percent  of  Zervanos’s  don’t,  and  far- 
ther south,  a colleague  at  Clemson  Uni- 
versity in  South  Carolina  has  found  that 
few  of  his  woodchucks  hibernate.  Is  there 
a genetic  basis  for  hibernation,  Zervanos 
asks.  If  Maine  and  South  Carolina  wood- 
chucks were  brought  to  Pennsylvania, 
would  their  hibernation  patterns  change? 
Zervanos  calls  this  a “common  garden  ex- 
periment to  see  what  effect  environment 
has  on  genetics,”  and  he  hopes  to  find  out. 
The  study  of  hibernation  may  also  yield 
some  medical  insights  or  applications. 
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Zervanos  says,  as  deep  torpor  seems  to  in- 
terrupt  the  activities  of  viruses,  and  possi- 
bly of  internal  parasites  also. 

Woodchucks  can  even  enter  deep  tor- 
por in  the  middle  of  summer  to  conserve 
water  and  energy,  as  Zervanos  found  out 
during  the  drought  and  heat  wave  of  1999. 
Five  of  eight  of  his  transmitter-equipped 
woodchucks  did  this,  and  the  three  that 
didn’t  lived  close  to  water. 

No  matter  what  discoveries  he  makes 
about  woodchuck  be- 
havior, Zervanos, 
like  Maher,  has 
found  exceptions 
to  the  rules.  For  in- 
stance, one  female 
traveled  360  feet 
over  snow  to  enter 
a male’s  burrow  and 
stayed  several  days 
before  returning  to 
her  burrow.  (Maybe 
she  thought  it  was 
leap  year. ) 

Another  female, 
more  aggressive  and 
antisocial  than  most, 
moved  off  into  the  woods 
and  didn’t  hibernate  for  two  years. 

She  also  didn’t  bear  any  young.  Only  when 
she  hibernated,  in  her  third  year,  did  she 
give  birth. 

Brown,  a dedicated  observer  who  spends 
many  hours  watching  individual  wood- 
chucks through  binoculars,  told  us  that 
some  woodchucks  have  placid  dispositions 
and  others  are  unremittingly  hostile.  Last 
year  two  juvenile  males  shared  a burrow, 
even  though  most  woodchucks  are  solitary 
creatures.  She  watched  another  wood- 
chuck chase  a hawk,  even  though  hawks 
usually  chase  (and  eat)  woodchucks. 

As  a casual  observer  of  woodchuck  be- 
havior, I once  watched  a woodchuck  chase 
a cottontail  rabbit  and  have  twice  watched 
woodchucks  fight.  But  probably  my  clos- 
est encounter  with  woodchucks  occurred 
late  last  September  when  I was  writing  this 


column  in  my  study. 

I heard  bumping  noises  down  in  the 
kitchen,  and  I thought  it  was  our  son  Dave 
getting  himself  an  early  lunch.  When  I 
went  downstairs  to  put  the  soup  on,  a small 
woodchuck  dashed  past  me. 

I slammed  the  door  between  the  dining 
room  and  kitchen  and  yelled  to  Bruce, 
“There’s  a woodchuck  in  the  kitchen.’’ 

Bruce  propped  open  the  back  kitchen 
door  and  then  hunted  around  our  small 
kitchen  for  the  creature.  Finally,  with  the 
help  of  a flashlight,  he  found  it  hiding  un- 
der the  refrigerator. 

e pried  off  the 
refrigerator’s  bottom 
front  panel,  but  the 
woodchuck  didn’t 
move.  After  consid- 
erable gentle 
prodding  with 
the  broom  handle, 
the  woodchuck  sud- 
denly ran  out  from 
beneath  the  re- 
frigerator and 
on  out  the 
hack  kitchen 
door. 

That  wood- 
chuck had  been  unusu- 
ally curious  all  season,  knocking  over  our 
walking  sticks  on  the  veranda,  poking 
about  on  the  back  steps,  and  eating  directly 
beneath  our  bow  window.  It  lives,  as  far  as 
we  can  tell,  beneath  our  front  porch,  where 
woodchucks  have  maintained  a burrow  sys- 
tem for  decades  and  never  before  bothered 
us. 

But  how  did  it  get  into  our  kitchen?  At 
first,  we  thought  it  had  found  an  entrance 
through  the  foundation  and  into  our  base- 
ment, climbed  up  the  basement  stairs 
through  the  open  door  into  our  dining 
room,  and  on  into  the  kitchen  the  same 
way  Carolina  wrens  did  during  the  bitter 
January  of  1993,  but  that  hole,  Dave  re- 
minded us,  had  been  blocked  off.  And  even 
though  we  searched  the  basement,  we 
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couldn’t  find  any  other  holes. 

That  evening,  as  Bruce  was  settling 
down  to  read  in  the  living  room,  he  called 
to  me. 

“Come  here  and  see  this.” 

1 could  tell  by  the  tone  of  his  voice  that 
he  had  something  important  to  show  me. 
He  pointed  to  the  screened  window  behind 
the  piano.  There  was  a hole  in  it.  The  pi- 
ano itself  had  several  fresh  scratches  and 
some  dirt  on  it.  Our  hardwood  living  room 
floor  also  had  a couple  long  fresh  scratches. 
Not  content  to  explore  our  veranda  and 
back  porch,  the  woodchuck  had  climbed 
up  the  table  we  have  sitting  on  the  veranda 
next  to  the  window.  It  then  tore  a hole  in 
the  screen  and  clambered  through,  land- 
ing on  the  piano.  The  loud  thump  1 had 


heard  was  probably  the  creature  tumbling 
off  the  piano  and  on  to  the  floor.  After  cas- 
ing the  living  room,  it  had  wandered 
through  the  dining  room  and  into  the 
kitchen.  Luckily,  it  had  not  climbed  up  any 
of  our  chairs  or  left  any  odiferous  packages. 

But  why  had  it  broken  into  our  home? 
Surely  not  to  give  me  a conclusion  to  my 
woodchuck  column. 

Maybe  it  was  curious.  Maybe  it  was 
looking  for  a place  to  hibernate.  Maybe  it 
was  a Mad  Marmot  — crazy  or  angry  or 
both. 

But  1 have  to  agree  with  Zervanos  who 
told  us  during  our  visit,  “They’re  interest- 
ing animals,  and  the  more  1 study  them, 
the  more  I’m  amazed  at  their  behavior.” 

We  are,  too.  □ 


Fun  Came  By  Connie  Mertz 


Eagle  Search 

On  each  line,  circle  the  words  associated  with  bald  eagles.  Words  can  be  spelled 
frontwards  or  backwards.  Then,  copy  the  remaining  letters  to  complete  the  sentence 
below. 


NATALONSTTDD 

IHSIFOSOARN 

ALEYRIESYROTPAR 

MSTELGAEBMIGRATE 

OPREDATORLRETAW 


In  1782,  bald  eagles  became  the  U.S. 


answers  on  p.  62 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  john  Kasun 


Deer  sign  — tracks,  rubs  and  scrapes  — is  important, 
but  taking  note  of  how  each  section  of  the  ground 
connects  to  the  other  can  be  even  more  important. 

Learning  the  Lay 
of  the  Land 


HE  CLOSE  of  the  2005  deer  season 
marked  my  50*  year  as  a Penn- 
sylvania bowhunter.  Over  that  time  I’ve 
seen  many  changes  in  the  sport;  I have  had 
a lot  of  success,  learned  a lot  about  the  art 
of  hunting  the  elusive  whitetail,  and  I also 
must  admit  that  I made  a ton  of  mistakes. 
As  I sit  in  front  of  the  fire,  writing  this,  I 
know  that  I have  more  seasons  behind  me 
than  ahead  of  me,  and  this  month  I want 
to  share  with  you  what  I feel  is  the  most 
important  thing  that  I learned  about  be- 
coming a successful  bowhunter.  That  one 
single  thing  has  nothing  to  do  with  equip- 
ment, scents,  camouflage  or  deer  calls;  it  is 


all  about  learning  the  lay  of  the  land  you 
hunt. 

I must  admit  that  when  I decided  to 
write  about  this  subject  1 found  it  to  be  the 
most  difficult  that  I have  ever  tackled  as  a 
writer.  It  was  not  difficult  because  it  is  tech- 
nical, but  because  it  is  so  visual.  It  would 
be  much  easier  to  show  you  how  to  learn 
the  lay  of  the  land  than  to  tell  you,  but  I 
am  going  to  do  my  best,  because  I feel  it  is 
so  important. 

Eor  me,  the  challenge  of  bowhunting 
goes  beyond  taking  a deer.  I love  to  be  able 
to  predict  where  a deer  will  appear  and,  on 
a regular  basis,  place  myself  within  bow 
range.  Each  year  I pass  up  numerous 
shots  at  less  than  20  yards.  I do  not 
hunt  to  kill  every  deer  I see,  but  when 
I’m  hunting  I always  want  to  put 
myself  in  the  position  to  take  the 
shot  if  I so  choose.  The  trick  is  in 
determining  where  these  secret  spots 
are.  So,  how  do  you  go  about  locat- 
ing them?  The  answer  lies  in  know- 
ing the  lay  of  the  land,  so  let’s  dis- 
cuss why  this  is  so  critical. 

SOFT  MUD,  so  common  in  the  late 
winter  and  early  spring,  makes  it  easy 
to  determine  concentrated  deer 
movement  and  learn  about  how  deer 
travel  in  your  hunting  area. 
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Bowhunting  is  a close-range  sport.  Sure, 
there  are  exceptions,  but  the  average  bow 
shot  is  normally  taken  at  25  yards  or  less. 
Personally,  1 like  to  set  up  so  my  shots  are 
under  20  yards,  and  the  majority  of  the 
shots  1 take  actually  average  under  15,  with 
many  around  10.  It  has  always  been  my 
logic  that  no  matter  how  well  you  can 
shoot,  cutting  the  distance  to  the  target 
helps  to  ensure  a good  hit.  A friend  of  mine 
described  bowhunting  as  long  periods  of 
inactivity  followed  by  a few  seconds  when 
everything  seems  to  happen  at  once.  When 
those  few  seconds  happen,  I have  found 
that  the  more  variables  I can  eliminate  the 
better,  and  for  me,  close  is  always  better. 

To  get  within  bow  range  of  deer  on  a 
regular  basis  you  need  to  know  where  they 
will  be  under  certain  conditions  and  at  spe- 
cific times  of  the  year.  You  need  to  know 
how  they  react  to  changing  food  conditions 
and  the  weather,  as  well  as  hunting  pres- 
sure. You  need  to  understand  how  they  use 
the  land  they  live  on  and  how  they  move 
from  one  section  to  another.  The  answer 
to  all  of  these  questions  is  learning  the  lay 
of  the  land  and  continual  scouting. 

For  many  hunters  the  term  scouting 
means  glassing  open  areas  for  deer  or  do- 
ing some  nighttime  spotlighting  during 
August  and  September.  It  may  also  mean 
looking  for  rubs  and  scrapes  in  October  and 
November.  These  are  all  important  scout- 
ing tools,  but  they  are  only  a small  part  of 
the  total  scouting  picture.  While  they  pro- 
vide information  about  the  number  of  deer 
within  a hunting  area,  they  tell  little  about 
where  those  deer  will  be  at  specific  times 
and  under  certain  conditions.  By  them- 
selves, they  say  nothing  about  where  we 
should  set  up  to  get  within  shooting  range 
of  these  animals  on  a regular  basis.  To  learn 
that,  we  need  to  do  more  work,  and  the 
first  step  in  this  process  is  to  change  the 
way  we  think  about  scouting. 

Over  the  years  I have  learned  that 
bowhunters  who  are  consistently  success- 
ful have  one  thing  in  common.  They  have 
all  learned  that  scouting  is  not  something 


that  they  do  a few  weeks  before  the  sea- 
son; it’s  something  that  they  do  1 2 months 
of  the  year,  and  it  involves  learning  the 
land  as  much  as  it  means  looking  for  deer 
sign.  For  me.  I’m  always  scouting  and  learn- 
ing the  land  I hunt.  I’m  not  suggesting  that 
I spend  every  day  in  the  woods,  but  I do 
take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  I can 
to  learn  something  new  about  the  area  1 
hunt. 

In  many  ways,  scouting  is  like  trying  to 
decide  which  came  first,  the  chicken  or  the 
egg.  While  I am  always  looking  for  deer 
sign.  I’m  as  equally  interested  in  the  lay  of 
the  land.  Depending  upon  the  time  of  the 
year  that  I am  doing  my  scouting,  one  is 
often  more  important  than  the  other. 

I think  February  through  early  May  is 
the  best  time  to  learn  the  lay  of  the  land. 
During  this  time  the  ground  is  normally 
covered  in  either  snow  or  mud.  In  either 
case,  it  holds  deer  sign  well,  and  allows  me 
to  easily  identify  deer  trails  as  well  as  feed- 
ing and  bedding  areas.  With  the  absence 
of  foliage,  I can  often  see  how  each  section 
of  the  ground  connects  to  the  other,  and 
late  winter/early  spring  is  the  perfect  time 
to  identify  funnels  or  pinch  points  where 
deer  movement  normally  narrows  and  is 
concentrated.  These  areas  are  the  ones 
where  I will  be  looking  for  possible  future 
stand  locations. 

A word  of  caution  here  about  deer  trails: 
During  these  winter  months  you  may  find 
heavily  used  trails  through  open  areas. 
Some  of  these  trails  will  also  show  heavy 
traffic  patterns  later  in  the  year,  during  the 
hunting  seasons.  Although  these  heavily 
used  trails  indicate  deer  movement,  you 
can  bet  your  bottom  dollar  that  they  are 
nighttime  trails.  The  general  rule  for  deer 
trails  is  that  the  heavier  the  use,  the  less 
likely  you  are  to  see  a deer  on  one  of  them 
during  daylight  hours.  However,  not  all  is 
lost.  Check  any  cover  in  the  area  that  par- 
allels these  heavy  trails  and  I’ll  bet  you’ll 
find  deer  sign  just  inside  this  cover.  The 
trails  will  not  be  as  heavy,  but  they  will  be 
there.  These  are  the  routes  that  the  deer 
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A WATERWAY  like  this  is  worth 
checking  out  for  deer  sign  during 
your  scouting  forays.The  soft  edges 
will  show  tracks,  and  the  ends  should 
be  investigated  for  possible  pinch 
points.  Deer  usually  will  not  cross  the 
pond  directly,  but  skirt  just  around 
the  ends,  presenting  possible  stand 
locations. 


will  use  during  the  daylight  hours,  and 
somewhere  a little  deeper  in  the  cover  will 
he  the  paths  that  the  bucks  normally  se- 
lect. You  need  to  look  for  stand  sites  along 
the  trails  located  in  the  cover  and  not  the 
heavily  used  trails  in  the  open. 

Remember,  this  early  scouting  is  done 
to  locate  deer  movement  within  a given 
area.  Things  will  change  between  March 
and  October,  hut  the  information  you  learn 
early  in  the  year  is  an  excellent  starting 
point.  Areas  of  activity  will  remain  areas 
of  activity  even  if  the  deer  population 
changes  completely.  The  same  areas  of 
travel,  feeding  and  bedding  will  he  used 
over  and  over  unless  something  happens 
to  impact  or  physically  change  those  ar- 
eas. 

Let’s  assume  that  you  plotted  all  the  deer 
movements  on  a specific  piece  of  property 
and  then  removed  all  of  the  deer.  If  you 
then  replaced  those  deer  with  deer  from 
another  area,  you  would  find  that  the  new 
deer  would  use  the  same  travel,  bedding 
and  feeding  areas  as  the  deer  before  them 
had.  This  is  a very  important  point,  because 
it  means  that  the  land  and  its  habitat  ac- 
tually determine  the  deer  movement.  That 
is  why  learning  the  lay  of  the  land  is  so 
important. 

When  you  locate  deer  paths,  follow 
them  and  observe  not  only  where  they  go, 
hut  also  how  the  deer  use  these  routes  to 
move  from  one  section  to  another  while 
minimizing  their  exposure.  Deer  trails  or 


signs  of  deer  movement  can  vary 
greatly.  Deer  don’t  simply  follow  a 
specific  trail  between  their  bedding 
area  and  feeding  sites.  Their  move- 
ment can  he  quite  random;  however, 
they  will  normally  choose  the  easiest  physi- 
cal routes  through  areas  that  offer  protec- 
tion in  the  way  of  cover.  You  are  looking 
for  areas  where  the  deer  movement  is  con- 
centrated, increasing  your  opportunity  for 
a shot.  Normally  these  areas  are  referred 
to  as  funnels  or  pinch  points,  and  they  are 
always  determined  by  the  physical  lay  of 
the  land  and  available  cover. 

Again,  winter  and  spring  time  scouting 
is  much  more  productive,  because  the  lack 
of  foliage  allows  you  to  see  small  openings 
in  thick  cover.  If  you  wait  until  August  and 
September  to  scout  for  possible  hunting 
sites  you  will  find  the  foliage  is  so  heavy 
that  it  is  impossible  to  really  understand 
where  the  best  opportunities  may  be.  That 
is  what  makes  the  February  through  May 
period  so  important.  Visibility  is  at  its  maxi- 
mum, and  it  is  much  easier  to  identify  fun- 
nels and  pinch  points  as  well  as  locate  po- 
tential stand  locations  and  the  best  pos- 
sible routes  to  and  from  your  stand.  Re- 
member, picking  the  right  stand  location 
is  half  the  battle.  The  other  half  is  getting 
to  and  from  your  stand  without  disturbing 
the  deer. 

When  selecting  potential  hunting  sites 
keep  in  mind  the  direction  of  deer  travel, 
the  wind  and  the  sun.  If  you  are  right 
handed,  try  to  set  your  stand  on  the  left 
side  of  the  area  where  you  feel  the  deer 
might  appear  and  he  facing  away  from  the 
direction  of  travel.  This  position  will  al- 
low you  to  take  the  shot  as  the  deer  passes 
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you,  giving  you  a quartering  away  shot 
without  having  to  turn  your  body.  This 
minimizes  your  movement  and  lessens  the 
chances  of  a deer  seeing  you.  When  you 
pick  your  stand  site  consider  the  position 
of  the  sun  during  the  time  you  will  he  in 
the  stand.  Make  sure  the  sun  is  at  your  hack 
or  off  to  the  side  if  possible.  Also,  look  for 
stand  locations  that  provide  you  with  hack 
cover.  Nothing  will  spook  a deer  faster  than 
spotting  your  silhouette  against  the  skyline. 

Now  is  also  a good  time  to  clear  shoot- 
ing lanes  if  necessary.  While  some  minor 
trimming  will  likely  be  required  prior  to 
the  season,  you  will  not  have  to  do  any 
major  clearing  at  that  time  that  will  draw 
attention  to  your  stand. 

I seldom  do  any  scouting  during  June 
and  July,  because  the  ground  is  normally 
hard  and  the  foliage  thick,  which  drasti- 
cally reduces  the  amount  of  information 
that  I can  learn.  I will  start  to  set  stands  in 
mid- August  through  mid-September  at  the 
sites  I identified  while  scouting  in  the  late 
winter  and  early  spring.  At  this  time  I will 
also  do  any  final  touch  up  or  clearing  re- 
quired. This  gives  any  scent  that  I may 
leave  in  the  area  plenty  of  time  to  dissi- 
pate prior  to  the  season. 

If  I have  done  my  homework  and  prepa- 
ration correctly,  when  October  rolls  around 
I am  ready  to  hit  the  ground  running.  Based 
on  the  deer  sign  I saw  in  February  through 
May,  and  depending  upon  my  past  experi- 
ence in  the  area,  I trust  I have  made  some 
excellent  choices  in  stand  locations.  Dur- 
ing October  and  November,  food  sources 
change  and  the  rut  kicks  in.  While  these 
factors  can  greatly  impact  deer  movement, 
I have  compensated  by  selecting  stand  lo- 
cations for  these  changing  conditions  based 
upon  my  past  experience  in  the  area.  In 
other  words  I have  early  season  stands  and 
late  season  stands  selected  and  often  al- 
ready set  before  the  season  even  starts.  This 
allows  me  to  match  the  changing  condi- 
tions without  missing  a beat. 

I think  it’s  important  to  note  that  I use 
multiple  treestands,  ladder  stands,  tri-pods 


and  ground  blinds,  depending  upon  the 
situation.  1 try  to  avoid  the  mistake  of  put- 
ting my  stand  in  a tree  that  is  a “good  tree” 
but  is  in  the  wrong  spot.  1 pick  the  spot 
first  and  then  decide  what  1 need  to  do  to 
hunt  from  that  location.  If  that  means  us- 
ing a ground  blind  or  a tri-pod  then  that  is 
what  1 do. 

I continue  to  scout  my  hunting  areas 
during  October  and  November  by  simply 
observing  the  changes  1 see  occurring  and 
noting  how  the  weather  and  hunting  pres- 
sure impacts  the  deer  movement.  This  is 
all  information  I am  gathering  now  for  next 
season.  If  I have  filled  my  tag  with  a how  I 
still  spend  some  time  in  my  stands  during 
December  and  January,  simply  observing 
deer  movement  and  making  notes  for  next 
year.  As  a matter  of  fact,  during  this  past 
season  I found  two  excellent  stand  loca- 
tions that  I intend  to  use  next  bow  season. 
They  both  are  within  one  hundred  yards 
of  a productive  stand  I used  this  how  sea- 
son, but  I feel  they  will  offer  better  oppor- 
tunities. I discovered  them  both  while 
watching  deer  movement  during  the  gun 
season. 

You  can  never  stop  learning  about  the 
ground  you  hunt,  and  you  can  never  have 
too  much  information.  Remember,  the 
land  changes  each  season.  Trees  die,  food 
supplies  change,  thickets  mature  and  open 
up,  and  surrounding  development  all  can 
impact  deer  populations  and  patterns.  To 
make  the  most  of  your  hunting  time,  make 
sure  you  keep  current  with  these  changes 
and  how  they  impact  the  deer  movements 
within  your  hunting  area.  Expand  your 
scouting  methods  to  include  the  late  win- 
ter and  early  spring  and  I think  you  will 
see  a marked  improvement  in  your  hunt- 
ing success. 

For  more  information  on  how  to  learn 
the  lay  of  the  land  and  other  valuable  tips 
on  how  to  improve  your  hunting  skills  I 
would  highly  recommend  Whitetail  Wisdom 
by  Daniel  E.  Schmidt.  The  hook  is  avail- 
able from  KP  Books,  phone  number  888- 
457-2873.  □ 
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Lock,  Stock  & Barrel 

By  john  McGonigle 


Save  money  and  tailor  your  loads 
to  your  needs . 

Custom  Made  Ammo 
From  Your  Basement 


SHOOTING  is  not  now,  and  never  has 
been,  cheap.  Old  timers  still  tell  sto- 
ries of  how  their  dads  allotted  them  one 
shell  at  a time  when  hunting;  each  shell 
was  an  investment  meant  to  be  repaid  in 
food  for  the  table. 

For  years,  economy  was  the  primary  rea- 
son for  reloading  ammunition  — shotshells 
or  centerfire  — except  for  varmint  hunt- 
ers and  competitors  striving  for  extreme  ac- 
curacy. 

While  factory  cartridge  performance 
may  be  improved  by  reloading  centerfire 
cartridges,  improving  performance  over 
factory  shotshells  is  unlikely  with  reloaded 
rounds;  modern,  factory  loaded  shotshells 
are  just  too  good,  and  too  uniform,  to  im- 
prove upon  at  home. 

Economy,  however,  is  still  the  top  rea- 
son to  reload  shotshells,  though  some  folks 
reload  just  because  they  enjoy  it;  some  find 
it  relaxing.  At  times,  though,  even  hy  re- 
loading it’s  difficult  to  heat  the  prices  of 
promotional  loads  from  the  big  ammo  firms 
and  sold  through  the  big  box  stores.  Hon- 
estly, for  modest  hunting  and  target  loads, 
1 usually  wait  until  those  shells  go  on  sale, 
and  then  buy  them  hy  the  case;  the  cost  is 
usually  about  the  same  as  it  costs  to  reload. 

Premium  shells,  heavy  loads  and  non- 
toxic shells  can  often  he  reloaded  at  a big 
savings,  because  some  of  those  shells  are 
very  expensive.  Remember,  steel  shot  and 
other  nontoxic  shot  can  he  reloaded,  hut 


reloaders  must  use  specific  (and  different) 
powder  charges  with  nontoxic  shot  pellets 
than  is  used  with  lead  shot.  Talk  to  your 
retailer  and  purchase  a manual  that  deals 
specifically  with  reloading  nontoxic  shot. 

Though  I have  been  reloading 
shotshells  and  centerfire  cartridges  for  more 
than  35  years,  1 still  stick  to  the  basics  I 
learned  when  starting.  Reloading  ammu- 
nition is  not  inherently  dangerous,  but  cer- 
tain precautions  and  procedures  must  be 
followed.  1 find  it  best  to  employ  the  KISS 
(Keep  It  Simple,  Sam)  method  when  re- 
loading. 

Shotshell  reloading  will  he  our  focus 
here.  Best  is  having  someone  assist  you  in 
getting  started,  but  it  is  not  necessary.  Do, 
though,  pick  your  retailer’s  brain  where  you 
buy  your  reloader  and/or  supplies:  powder, 
wads,  shot  and  primers.  You  might  save  a 
few  dollars  buying  from  a catalog  house  or 
big  box  store,  but  the  assistance  a local, 
knowledgeable  retailer  can  offer  is  often 
invaluable.  Additionally,  use  a top  quality 
reloading  manual  to  work  from. 

Following  the  KISS  system,  I recom- 
mend starting  with  a good,  single-stage  re- 
loading press,  which  performs  only  one  re- 
loading function  at  a time.  Progressive 
presses,  which  perform  multiple  functions 
at  one  time,  are  faster,  but  also  more  com- 
plicated, and  more  expensive. 

Set  up  your  reloading  station  away  from 
the  hustle  and  bustle  of  your  household. 
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Use  a cabinet  (lockable  is  good,  but  not 
necessary)  to  store  your  smokeless  gunpow- 
der. Store  all  powder  in  its  original,  well- 
marked  container,  and  never  mix  it,  even 
with  the  same  type  of  powder,  and  never 
mix  gunpowder  with  a different  kind  of 
gunpowder.  Also,  never  guess  a powder 
type  just  by  looking  at  its 
granules  — it  is  dangerous. 

Keep  blackpowder  sepa- 
rate from  smokeless  powder, 
and  locked  up.  Smokeless 
powder  bums  if  exposed  to  an 
open  flame,  black  powder  ex- 
plodes if  exposed  to  an  open 
flame.  Keep  open  flames  away 
from  all  gunpowder  and  re- 
loading areas. 

We  will  consider  that  your 
press  is  installed  correctly,  on 
a sturdy  table  or  workbench, 
and  that  you  have  lead  shot, 
the  correct  powder  and  pow- 
der hushing  installed,  ready  to 
go.  Always  mark  the  type  of 
powder  clearly  on  the  powder 
bottle,  using  a piece  of  adhe- 
sive or  masking  tape. 

Here  are  the  necessary 
steps  of  the  single-stage 
shotshell  reloading  process: 

• Place  a once-fired  shotshell  hull  on 
the  press’s  first  station  and  re-size  it  and 
de-prime  it  by  pulling  the  lever  down  com- 
pletely. 

• With  a primer  present  at  station  two, 
place  the  empty  shell  atop  the  primer  and 
pull  the  lever  down  until  the  primer  is  in- 
serted solidly  into  the  shell. 

• Place  the  shell  on  station  three,  pull 
the  lever  part  way  down  to  lower  the  pow- 
der tube  into  the  shell,  and  then  push  the 
powder/shot  charging  bar  to  the  left  to 
dump  powder  into  the  empty,  hut  primed, 
shell. 

• Move  the  shell  to  station  four  and 
place  a plastic  shot  wad  into  the  wad-guide, 
and  then  pull  the  lever  nearly  all  the  way 
down  to  insert  the  wad  into  the  shell,  atop 


the  powder. 

• Push  the  powder/shot  charging  bar  to 
the  right  to  dump  shot  into  the  shell,  atop 
the  wad. 

• Move  the  fully  loaded  (primet,  wad 
and  shot)  shell  to  station  five,  and  pull  the 
lever  down  to  partly  crimp,  or  close,  the 

shotshell. 

• Move  the  nearly  finished 
shell  to  the  last  station  and 
pull  the  lever  all  the  way 
down  to  form  a strong,  tight 
crimp  and  nearly  perfect 
shotshell. 

While  a surgeon’s  hands 
are  not  necessary  to  perform 
this  procedure,  some  degree 
of  manual  dexterity  is  re- 
quired. If  one  can  walk  and 
chew  gum  at  the  same  time, 
though,  that  is  generally  ad- 
equate coordination  to  re- 
load shotshells.  You  will 
have  to  use  both  hands  as 
you  move  the  shell  around 
the  circle  from  station  to  sta- 
tion, and  to  pull  the  lever 
and  to  push  the  powder/shot 
charging  har  left  and  right. 

Try  to  minimize  the  num- 
ber of  powders  that  you  use, 
ensuring  from  the  retailer,  a friend  or  the 
reloading  manual  that  you  are  using  the 
correct  powder  for  your  particular  applica- 
tion. For  example,  light  target  loads  best 
utilize  different  powders  than  heavy,  pow- 
erful field  loads.  Also,  some  different  gauge 
shells  utilize  different  powders.  To  begin  re- 
loading, restrict  yourself  to  two  or  three 
powders  to  avoid  confusion,  and  danger. 
(KISS) 

One  factor  many  shooters  use  to  help 
select  powders  is  how  clean  they  burn. 
Cleaner  powders  make  it  easier  to  clean 
your  gun.  Additionally,  clean  powders  help 
keep  semi-automatic  shotguns  operating 
more  efficiently  by  keeping  the  action  and 
working  mechanism  clean.  Do  not,  though, 
think  that  using  clean  burning  powders  is 
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CHOOSE  a top  quality  primer,  but 
remember  that  the  various  brands  have 
slightly  different  ignition  properties. 


a suhstitute  for  cleaning  your  shotgun  prop- 
erly,  and  regularly. 

Be  aware  that  certain  gun  powders  pro- 
vide less  perceived  recoil.  Because  physics 
remains  the  same  among  shotshells  of  the 
same  velocity  and  payload,  the  actual  re- 
coil remains  the  same  no  matter  what  pow- 
der is  utilized.  Some  powders,  though, 
lengthen  the  time  it  takes  for  the  powder 
to  hum,  which  lowers  the  perceived  recoil; 
every  little  hit  of  reduced  recoil  (or  per- 
ceived recoil)  helps. 

Choose  a shotshell  hull  that  is  known 
for  its  ease  of  reloading  and  longevity.  Make 
sure  that  the  brand  you  select  is  commonly 
available,  and  that  components  such  as 
wads  and  primers  are  also  easily  available. 
1 use  Winchester  and  Remington  hulls  from 
their  good  target  loads;  they  have  always 
worked  well  for  me,  so  I see  no  reason  to 
change.  (KISS) 

Match  your  primer  to  the  powder  you 


Fun  Game  answers: 
talons,  DDT,  fish,  soar,  eyrie,  raptor, 
eaglets,  migrate,  predator,  water; 
NATIONAL  SYMBOL. 


intend  to  use.  Check  the  properties  of  vari- 
ous primers  to  see  what  best  matches  your 
needs.  Use  as  few  varieties  of  primer  as 
possible.  (KISS) 

Choosing  wads  could  he  an  entire  sub- 
ject if  you  let  it  - don’t.  The  easiest  way  to 
choose  wads  is  by  using  the  same  make  wad 
as  the  hull  you  use.  Wads  are  one  area 
where  one  can  save  money,  so  check  with 
other  shooters  at  your  cluh  or  with  retail- 
ers to  see  what  brands  can  effectively  he 
substituted. 

Another  good  way  to  save  money  is  by 
buying  in  hulk,  especially  if  you  can  part- 
ner up  with  serious  target  shooters,  whether 
they  shoot  trap,  skeet  or  sporting  clays.  I 
had  a friend,  who  has  since  passed  away, 
who  made  a purchasing  trip  every-other 
month  with  several  friends  in  his  large  van; 
they  did  this  on  one  of  their  day-long, 
weekly  shooting  outings  where  they  nor- 
mally shot  two  rounds  of  sporting  clays, 
along  with  four  rounds  of  trap  and  four 
rounds  of  skeet.  They  purchased  large 
quantities  of  powder,  wads,  primers  and 
shot.  Occasionally  they  purchased  a new 
supply  of  once-fired  hulls.  The  nice  dis- 
count they  received  for  buying  in  bulk 
helped  their  bottom  line,  thus  they  shot 
more. 

My  friend  was  a serious  shotgunner  who 
had  four  top-of-the-line  progressive 
shotshell  reloading  presses  set  up  in  his 
basement.  His  pals  also  shot  a lot. 

Regular  lead  shot  is  fine  for  most  shot- 
gunning applications.  For  certain  situations 
only  magnum  (hard)  shot  should  he  used. 
Handicap  trap,  long  sporting  clays  targets 
and  pheasants  call  for  hard  shot;  spend  the 
extra  money  and  watch  your  scores  im- 
prove. 

As  hig,  strong  and  wonderful  as  they  are, 
pheasants  deserve  good,  lethal  shot  — and 
good  shooting  skills.  Copper  or  nickel 
plated  shot  patterns  tighter  and  provides 
better  penetration  than  regular  lead  shot; 
if  I hunted  wild  birds  out  West  I would 
likely  use  plated  shot. 

No.  6 shot  is  good  pheasant  medicine. 
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followed  by  5s.  If  birds  are  getting  up  rather 
far  away  or  it  is  windy,  use  5s  for  the  first 
shot,  followed  by  4s. 

If  you  are  shooting  a double-barrel  shot- 
gun try  using  improved-cylinder  and  im- 
proved-modified  chokes.  Use  a modified 
choke  in  a single  barrel  gun;  remember  that 
you  do  not  have  to  shoot  immediately  if  a 
bird  flushes  close  to  you. 

This  next  section  is  contrary  to  the  cur- 
rent thinking  of  many  shooters.  I have  shot 
enough  game  and  clays,  however,  that  I feel 
confident  in  making  the  recommendations 
that  follow.  If  you  disagree,  check  your  re- 
loading manual  and  increase  your  loads. 

Many  shooters  are  in  the  bigger,  stron- 
ger and/or  faster  is  better  mode.  This  is 
America,  where  it  seems  nothing  but  the 
biggest,  strongest  and/or  fastest  will  do.  We 
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are,  though,  taking  the  philosophy  to  the 
extreme  in  our  shooting. 

For  normal  hunting  situations,  less  is 
better,  whether  you  are  talking  about  deer 
or  birds.  Modest  shotshells  will  handle  most 
bird  hunting  situations,  too.  Geese  and 
turkey  are  the  exception,  and  3-inch  12s 
will  handle  them  well.  Do  not  heat  your- 
self or  your  shotgun  up  with  unnecessarily 
heavy  loads.  Remember  that  wingshooting 
ranges  are  normally  short,  and  that  doves, 
woodcock  and  grouse  are  not  tough  crit- 
ters. 

One  of  the  best  reasons  to  reload  am- 
munition is  to  get  exactly  the  type  of  loads 
you  wish  to  use.  Think  modest  loads  and 
remember,  KISS.  □ 
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Ik  9iio  M 

Millions  around  the  world  waited  while  100  reporters 
from  50  media  outlets  carefully  positioned  their  cameras, 
ready  to  capture  the  debut  of  Tai  Shan,  a panda  cub  born  several 
months  earlier  at  the  National  Zoo  in  Washington. 

I could  not  help  but  think  that  most  of  the  fascination  with 
pandas  is  superficial:  If  pandas  were  sooty  gray  instead  of  black 
and  white,  few  would  care  about  them,  and  most  likely  they 
would  have  become  extinct  long  ago  from  their  ever-dwindling  habitat.  I much  prefer 
our  black  bear,  with  its  shimmering  bituminous-black  coat,  but  being  a bear  hunter,  I 
have  my  bias. 

For  most,  it’s  difficult  to  see  past  the  giant  panda’s  exterior  to  the  powerful  bear 
beneath,  but  it  is  the  whimsical  graphics  of  its  hide  that  has  made  it  a living  icon  of 
vigorous  international  conservation  efforts  encompassing  dozens  of  endangered  species. 

Similarly,  one  may  only  wonder  if  the  polar  bear  will  become  the  poster  child  for 
global  warming.  In  recent  years,  the  sea  ice  freezes  later  and  melts  much  earlier  than 
normal,  significantly  reducing  the  time  when  polar  bears  can  hunt  seals.  The  great  white 
bears  continually  raise  their  noses  high,  trying  to  catch  the  scent  of  sea  ice  forming, 
losing  more  than  two  pounds  of  fat  per  day;  and  as  they  wait,  many  starve. 

Meanwhile,  the  black  bear  continues  to  flourish  within  its  expansive  range  in  Penn’s 
Woods,  and  could  very  well  be  a symbol  of  how  a formidable  creature  can  live  and 
prosper  in  proximity  to  farms,  suburbs  and  cities.  Its  success  here  is  the  result  of  sound 
management  and  science  laminated  with  the  views  and  perceptions  of  public  stake- 
holders. In  the  modem  world,  survival  of  a species  hinges  on  a collaboration  of  efforts. 

Black  bears  must  also  contend  with  rampant  sprawl  and  all  that  it  entails;  roads,  new 
homes  and  loss  of  habitat.  Confrontations  between  bears  and  humans  will  become  more 
frequent,  demanding  ongoing  educational  efforts  and  sound  management. 

Last  November,  my  friend  Steve  waited  in  a long  line  of  trucks  with  his  bruin  while 
I stood  near  the  scales  and  watched  the  crowd  watching  the  bear  kills.  Up  front,  two 
rows  of  children  eagerly  waited  for  the  next  vehicle  to  pull  up  to  the  scales,  seeing 
firsthand  as  a premolar  tooth  was  removed  for  aging  before  the  bear  was  hoisted  up  and 
its  weight  documented. 

There  would  seem  to  be  a startling  contrast  to  the  squeaky  clean  media  debut  of  a 
cute  panda  cub  and  the  stark  realities  of  a bear  check  station,  but  a festive  atmosphere 
prevails,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  children  is  not  dampened  by  the  fact  that  the  bears 
were  dead.  These  were  the  bears  from  the  hills  above  their  homes,  bears  they  had  seen  in 
their  backyards  or  from  school  buses,  bears  that  were  the  source  of  legend  and  lore;  and 
these  children  could  see  that  hunting  was  part  of  the  lives  of  the  bears,  the  hunters,  and 
of  their  heritage.  If  anything,  they  had  a much  greater  exposure  to  a very  real  portion  of 
the  conservation  effort  than  any  public  relations  spec- 
tacle. 

For  them,  the  bear  was  a symbol  of  community  pride, 
and  therein  lies  the  black  bear’s  bright  future. 
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editorial 


No  Need  to  Rush 

ITS  JANUARY  MEETING,  the  Board  of  Game  Commissioners  postponed 
Jlm.  final  approval  of  the  2006-07  seasons  and  bag  limits  it  had  proposed  in  October. 
As  you  probably  recall,  the  timetable  for  proposing  and  then  finalizing  seasons  and 
bag  limits  was  changed  last  year,  from  the  traditional  January/ April  format,  to 
October/January,  to  give  hunters  and  trappers  as  much  lead  time  as  possible  for 
scheduling  vacations  and  making  other  plans,  and  to  give  the  agency  more  time  to  get 
the  seasons  and  bag  limits  through  the  regulatory  process  and  in  the  Digest. 

Now,  because  of  the  postponement,  we’re  back  to  the  old  schedule,  with  the 
upcoming  seasons  and  bag  limits  scheduled  for  final  approval  at  the  April  17-18 
meeting. 

The  Board  decided  to  wait,  so  the  turkey  and  bear  harvests  can  be  more  fully 
evaluated,  and  to  find  out  the  results  of  the  deer  seasons,  which  will  be  known  around 
mid-March. 

Eor  turkeys,  harvest  report  cards  for  the  fall  2005  season  are  down  6.5  percent  from 
the  previous  fall,  and  counts  from  the  surveys  WCOs  and  other  PGC  personnel  run 
every  summer  were  down  last  year,  too.  Perhaps  these  declines  are  related  to  the  good 
mast  crops  last  year,  which  may  have  spread  the  birds  out  more  than  usual,  or  maybe 
the  turkey  popuation  is  down.  The  past  two  springs  have  not  been  good  for 
reproduction. 

As  for  bears,  last  year’s  record  harvest  — 4,164  — represented  a harvest  rate  of  26 
percent.  Typically,  during  the  statewide  3 -day  seasons,  harvest  rates  ranged  from  17 
percent  to  23  percent,  and  up  to  25  percent  where  the  season  has  been  extended  in 
recent  years.  Because  so  many  bears  were  taken,  the  Board  and  staff  want  to 
thoroughly  look  at  last  year’s  harvest  and  what  sort  of  seasons  may  be  offered  this  year. 

With  lower  deer  numbers  in  many  areas  of  the  state,  particularly  the  traditional 
deer  hunting  areas  of  the  northcentral,  and  a significant  number  of  hunters 
disenchanted  with  the  number  of  deer  they’ve  been  seeing  in  the  last  few  years,  the 
Board  and  staff  can  use  the  extra  time  to  fully  evaluate  where  we  are  and  where  we 
need  to  go  as  far  as  deer  management  and  deer  hunting  are  concerned. 

Another  major  issue  the  agency  is  addressing  is  the  need  for  an  increase  in  license 
fees.  Last  year,  the  agency  cut  pheasant  propagation  in  half;  stopped  sending  free 
copies  of  Game  News  to  schools,  public  libraries  and  cooperators  in  our  public  access 
programs;  discontinued  toll-free  phone  service  to  the  six  region  offices;  and  made 
other  cuts  as  well  to  shave  $3  million  from  the  budget.  More  cuts  must  be  made  this 
year. 

Expecting  the  agency  to  operate  under  an  8-year-old  license  fee  structure  is  hardly 
realistic.  Just  consider  what  gas  prices  alone  have  done  since  1999.  The  Game 
Commission’s  ability  to  adequately  manage  wildlife  has  already  been  compromised; 
more  adequate,  realistic  funding  is  a must. 

Just  as  the  Game  Commission  is  taking  its  time  in  addressing  the  major  issues  of 
today,  hunters  and  trappers  should  be  patient,  too.  The  future  of  all  our  wildlife 
resources  is  at  stake.  Rushing  to  conclusions  or  decisions  is  the  last  thing  any  of  us 
should  do.  — Bob  Mitchell 
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letters 


Editor: 

I enjoy  reading  your 
magazine  and  looking  at  the 
illustrations.  After  Christmas, 
my  dad  and  I are  going  to 
hunt  in  Texas,  where  there  is 
no  age  limit.  1 am  only  10. 

Thank  you  for  making  the 
magazine. 

A.  Breneman 
Washington  Boro 

As  you  may  already  know, 
thanks  to  recently  passed 
legislation,  people  your  age  may 
soon  be  able  to  play  a more 
active  role  while  hunting  here 
with  their  parents  or  other 
responsible  adults.  Watch 
Game  News  for  further 
developments . 

Editor: 

I’d  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank 
deputies  Henry  Haines  and 
James  Wingler  for  investigat- 
ing  the  possible  illegal  deer 
killings  on  our  property.  Your 
promptness,  knowledge  and 
professionalism  certainly 
reflects  your  utmost  dedica- 
tion. 

just  us. 

Fay  and  Jake 

Editor: 

As  president  of  the 
Millbrook  Gun  Club,  I’d  like 
to  let  your  readers  know  that 
thanks  to  a grant  from  the 
NRA  Foundation  we  were 
able  to  purchase  two  Kimber 
M82  Match  Grade  rifles  from 
the  Civilian  Marksmanship 
Program.  We’ll  use  the  rifles 
in  our  basic  rifle  safety  and 
marksmanship  training 
programs. 

Fellow  hunters  and 
shooters,  please  support  local 


Friends  of  the  NRA 
Programs  in  your  area.  We 
must  continue  to  encourage 
our  youth  in  the  various 
shooting  sports  programs  and 
to  protect  our  second 
amendment  rights. 

J.  Kibler, 
Lock  Haven 

Editor: 

I appreciated  Linda 
Steiner’s  “Disasters  are 
Natural’’  and  Marcia  Bonta’s 
“Mountain  of  Ice.”  Not  to 
make  light,  of  course,  over 
human  losses  caused  by 
storms,  it  is  heartening  to  be 
reminded  that  nature,  as 
designed  by  an  all-wise 
creator,  does  have  a way  of 
mending  the  destruction 
over  time. 

Thanks,  ladies,  for  the 
encouraging  words. 

M Wetmore 
Knoxville 

Editor: 

A springtime  cover  for 
January?  Are  you  guys  going 
nutsy?  January  is 
muzzleloader  season.  Why 
not  a picture  of  a mountain 
man? 

R.  Pfennig 
Reading 

The  January  cover  features 
the  Game  Commission’s  2006 
Working  Together  for  Wildlife 
print.  In  past  years,  the 
painting  would  have  graced  our 
November  2005  cover.  One  of 
the  reasons  we  changed  the 


schedule  was  so  we  could  put  a 
more  timely,  hunting  related 
cover  on  our  November  issue . 

Editor: 

This  past  hunting  season 
one  of  my  hunting  buddies 
broke  out  a box  of  old  Came 
News  magazines.  These  were 
mostly  from  the  1960s  and 
’70s,  ones  that  I enjoyed 
reading  as  a young  hunter. 
What  a treat  to  read  the 
stories,  WCO  Diaries,  etc. 

As  I compare  the  Game 
News  today.  I’m  disappointed 
in  the  direction  the  publica- 
tion has  gone.  Seems  all  it  is 
now  is  propaganda,  and  the 
color  format  doesn’t  hold  a 
candle  to  its  retro  predeces- 
sor. 

Please  review  some  of 
those  oldies  but  goodies  and 
bring  back  some  of  the  flare 
to  Came  News. 

R.  Floyd 
Harleysville 

Thanks  for  your  comments. 
We  can  never  get  enough 
subscriber  feedback.  As  for 
"propaganda,”  we  are 
publishing  more  Game 
Commission  related  material 
than  ever  before , because  one 
of  the  primary  reasons  for 
Game  News  is  to  make  hunters 
and  others  aware  of  what  the 
Game  Commission  does  and 
why.  Our  goal  is  to  balance  this 
sort  of  information  with  the 
entertaining  stories  and  other 
features  in  a way  that  appeals 
to  the  most  people . 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 
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A Story  of  Two 
Rifles 

By  Floyd  F.  Miller 


AS  A BOY  growing  up  in  a hunr- 
ing  family,  there  wasn’t  anything 
that  didn’t  mesmerize  me  about  hunt- 
ing or  firearms.  As  providence  would 
have  it,  I was  blessed  with  a grandfa- 
ther who  embodied  all  of  the  outdoor 
finesse  that  would  satisfy  my  curiosi- 
ties. Despite  the  fact  that  I lived  in 
Northampton  County,  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state,  and  he  lived  in 
Clinton  County,  in  the  northcentral, 
it  was  my  good  fortune  to  spend  my 
boyhood  summers  with  him  and  my 
grandmother  from  1961,  when  1 was 
10, through  1967. 

My  grandparents  were  Carl  and 
Margaret  Stover.  They  resided  in  Lock 
Haven  and  later  moved  to  the  village 
of  Rote.  “Grammy”  was  an  avid 
fisherwoman  with  whom  1 spent 
countless  hours  wading  streams  in  pur- 
suit of  her  passion.  “Grandpop”  was  a 
hunter  and  fisherman,  hut  more  im- 
portantly as  it  pertains  to  this  story, 
he  also  was  a gunsmith.  He  was  retired 


and  had  a shop  in  the  basement  of  his  house 
on  Bald  Eagle  Street  in  Lock  Haven,  and 
also  at  his  place  in  Rote.  Although  fire- 
arms are  one  of  the  tools  of  a hunter,  in 
those  days,  few  hunters  had  any  intimate 
understanding  of  their  arms.  And  if  they 
did,  it  wasn’t  something  that  they  readily 
shared  with  an  inquisitive  young  boy  who 
asked  too  many  questions.  But  Grandpop 
seemed  to  have  endless  patience  and  in- 
dulged me  with  answers  to  my  questions. 

Grandpop  (or  “Doc  Stover”  as  he  was 
called)  repaired  firearms  for  the  Harder’s 
Sporting  Goods  Store  in  Lock  Haven,  and 
he  also  built  custom  rifles.  He  would  ea- 
gerly purchase  and  harvest  any  walnut  trees 
that  friends  or  acquaintances  offered  to  him 
for  stock  wood.  And  while  spending  those 
summers  with  him,  he  would  put  me  to 
work  in  his  shop  and  let  me  tag  along  to 
the  store  or  sawmill.  During  one  of  those 
trips  to  Harder’s,  Grandpop  purchased  two 
surplus  ’03  Springfield  rifles.  When  the 
clerk  asked  him  why  in  the  world  he 
wanted  them,  he  explained  that  he  was 
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going  to  use  the  actions  for  a couple  of  rifles 
he  wanted  to  make  for  himself.  Then,  over 
the  next  several  summers,  Grandpop 
crafted  his  personal  brace  of  rifles  that 
would  serve  his  deer  hunting  needs  for  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

Grandpop  stripped  the  actions  from 
those  old  Springfields,  forged  the  bolt 
handles,  and  did  the  necessary  machine 
work  to  them.  After  polishing  and  buffing, 
the  two  “sporterized”  actions  were  ready  for 
barreling. 

After  WW  II  there  was  a cheap  and 
abundant  supply  of  surplus  ’98  Mausers  and 
’03  Springfield  rifles.  There  was  also  a lot 
of  experimenting  going  on  with  wildcat 
cartridges  in  those  standard  length  actions. 

Many  of  these  were  short  belted  mag- 
nums. In  1959,  a Swedish  arms  manufac- 
turer known  as  the  Norma  Projectilfabrik 
introduced  one  of  these  short  magnum  car- 
tridges dubbed  the  .358  Norma  Magnum. 
A short  time  later  the  company  also  intro- 
duced the  .308  Norma  Magnum  cartridge. 
The  firm  also  made  unprimed  brass,  and 
made  loading  data  and  chamber  specifica- 
tions available  to  American  shooters  and 
gunsmiths. 

Around  1963,  Winchester  introduced 
the  .300  Winchester  Magnum  cartridge. 
Grandpop  preferred  the  Norma  Magnum 
cartridge  design  to  Winchester’s,  because 
of  the  longer  neck  on  Norma’s  cartridge. 
Therefore,  he  obtained  the  necessary 
Norma  Magnum  chamber  reamers  and 
went  to  work  chambering  and  fitting  the 
barrels  of  his  rifles.  As  I watched  him  thread 
and  chamber  those  barrels,  it  was  my  first 
introduction  to  machining  with  a lathe. 
Between  the  micrometer  readings  and  my 
constant  questioning,  how  that  man  kept 
his  focus  was  anybody’s  guess. 

We  took  those  yet-to-be-stocked  bar- 
reled actions  to  the  local  range,  where 
Grandpop  lashed  them  to  an  old  tire,  and 
from  a safe  distance  and  with  a cord,  tripped 
the  triggers  on  some  rounds.  All  held  to- 
gether, and  after  some  headspace  measure- 
ments back  at  his  shop  (and  more  ques- 


tioning from  me),  the  rifles  were  de- 
clared serviceable. 

From  his  cache,  two  slabs  of  wal- 
nut were  chosen.  Grandpop  sculpted 
those  stocks  using  hand  tools  and 
shop-made  jigs  to  align  the  forearm  tip 
and  grip  cap.  After  countless  hours  of 
sanding  under  his  tutelage,  1 finally 
had  the  gouge  marks  leveled  to  his  sat- 
isfaction. I believe  he  bestowed  this 
task  on  me  to  satisfy  my  eagerness  and 
perhaps  provide  some  relief  from  my 
constant  questions.  In  time  the  rifles 
were  completed  and  graced  his  gun 
cabinet  as  standouts  that  immediately 
drew  a person’s  attention. 

When  I was  old  enough  to  hunt,  I 
pestered  Grandpop  to  make  me  a rifle. 
He  always  agreed  to  do  so,  but  for  some 
reason  it  just  never  happened.  As  the 
world  kept  turning,  time  took  away  my 
youth  and  summer  visits,  and  eventu- 
ally robbed  Grandpop  of  his  ability  to 
hunt  deer. 

Every  year,  as  I headed  to  and  from 
deer  camp,  I would  stop  for  a visit  with 
him.  During  one  such  visit,  with  dis- 
gust in  his  tone,  he  mentioned  that  his 
years  left  to  hunt  were  numbered.  He 
was  getting  “just  too  dam  old,’’  he  said. 
He  was  84  that  year,  and  after  some 
consoling  conversation,  the  topic 
came  around  to  his  rifles  and  my  yearn- 
ing to  have  a rifle  built  by  him.  With 
some  loving  regret,  he  offered  to  sell 
me  one  of  his  “babies.”  He  insisted  on 
keeping  one  of  them  in  case  his  health 
improved  and  let  me  choose  between 
the  .308  and  the  .358. 1 humbly  asked 
to  buy  his  favorite  of  the  two,  the  .308. 
And  so  it  was  that  with  unexplainable 
joy  I drove  home  with  Doc  Stover’s 
favorite  rifle  in  my  possession  and  im- 
mediately sent  him  a check  for  his  re- 
quested amount. 

The  following  deer  season  found 
me  at  Grandpop ’s  kitchen  table  for  my 
usual  visit  before  heading  to  camp  for 
the  buck  season  opener.  As  we  talked 
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about  various  topics,  Grandpop  cut 
right  to  the  question,  “What  are  you 
using  for  deer  this  year?”  I proudly  told 
him  that  his  rifle  would  be  my  com- 
panion on  the  hunt.  He  beamed  with 
pride  as  1 told  him  about  my  load  and 
showed  him  my  target  with  the  tight 
group  1 had  shot  with  his  rifle. 

It  was  Wednesday  when  1 had  to 
leave  the  mountains.  Although  1 had 
to  be  back  to  work  the  next  day,  1 
could  hardly  wait  to  visit  Grandpop 
on  my  way  home.  As  1 pulled  into  his 
driveway  I noticed  the  familiar  face  did 
not  appear  at  the  kitchen  window  to 
see  who  was  arriving.  As  1 entered  his 
house,  though,  a voice  that  was  still 
proud  and  commanding  greeted  me, 
hut  it  soon  became  clear  that  my 
grandfather’s  age  had 
caught  up  to  him.  As 
we  sat  at  his  table, 

1 told  him  about 
my  hunt. 

On  the  sec- 
ond day  of  the 


season, 
was  sneak- 
ing across  an  oak 
flat  when  a buck 
broke  too  far  out  and 
too  fast  for  a shot.  How- 
ever, the  deer  stopped  and 
peered  back  to  where  1 had  spooked 
him.  There  was  a thin  lane  between 
the  trees  through  which  1 could  see  the 
neck  and  head  of  the  deer.  1 turned  up 
the  Leupold  to  its  highest  power  and 
tucked  the  rifle  tight  while  in  a stand- 
ing position.  For  some  reason  those 
crosshairs  seemed  to  pause  for  a sec- 
ond on  the  animal’s  neck.  The  Canjar 
trigger  somehow  broke  itself  and  the 
powerful  Norma  recoiled. 

1 could  not  see  the  deer,  nor  did  1 
see  it  fleeing  through  the  timher. 
Without  taking  my  eyes  off  the  spot,  1 


removed  my  red  handkerchief  and  hung  it 
so  1 wouldn’t  lose  the  position  from  where 
1 had  fired.  As  1 walked  toward  the  spot 
where  the  buck  had  stood,  1 started  to 
doubt  the  distance  but  trudged  onward. 
After  another  75  yards  or  so,  and  my  con- 
fidence wavering,  1 turned  to  look  back 
from  where  1 had  shot  from.  The  woods 
looked  entirely  different.  As  1 stood  there 
in  consternation  and  disbelief  at  the  dis- 
tance 1 had  traveled,  1 began  thinking  that 
1 had  missed  the  buck  and  passed 
the  spot  where  he  had  been 
standing.  My  image  of 
the  sight  picture  was 

clear, 
however, 
and  the  fact 
that  1 hadn’t  seen 
the  deer  run  off  re- 
newed my  faith.  1 decided 
to  walk  in  ever  widening 
sweeps,  while  moving  forward.  Be- 
fore 1 began,  however,  I glimpsed  the 
white  belly  of  the  deer  40  yards  away  on 
the  other  side  of  a large  oak.  My  buck  was 
dead  from  a single  shot  through  the  neck. 
After  tagging  and  field-dressing  the  buck, 
1 went  back  to  retrieve  my  handkerchief. 
It  was  230  yards  away.  Doc  Stover’s  rifle 
had  performed  magnificently. 

My  grandfather  took  my  arm  and  ac- 
companied me  out  to  the  truck  to  see  my 
buck.  Mind  you,  it  was  only  an  average  4- 
point,  but  to  my  grandfather  it  was  a Boone 
and  Crockett  record  book  buck.  After 
looking  at  the  deer  we  resumed  our  con- 
versation at  the  kitchen  table,  and  he  re- 
told stories  of  his  deer  hunts  and  the  per- 
formances of  his  rifles.  1 never  tired  of  hear- 
ing them,  and  that  day  was  no  exception. 
Once  again  he  disgustedly  admitted  that 
his  health  and  the  macular  degeneration 
in  his  eyes  would  probably  prevent  him 
from  ever  hunting  again. 

As  1 attempted  to  ease  the  old 
gentleman’s  anguish,  he  suggested  that  it 
would  be  a real  shame  to  break  up  the  set 
of  rifles,  so  he  wanted  me  to  keep  them 
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together  as  my  own.  He  went  on  to  bestow 
on  me  the  greatest  compliment  he  could, 
when  he  told  me  that  he  knew  of  no  other 
person  who  could  handle  the  reloading  re- 
quired of  these  rifles  and  the  shooting  dedi- 
cation necessary  to  master  the  recoil  of  the 
powerful  .358  Norma  Magnum.  If  I would 
agree,  I could  take  the  .358  and  send  him 
a check  for  the  same  amount  he  had  re- 
quired for  the  .308.  As  I left  for  home  the 
excitement  of  owning  those  two  rifles  was 
shadowed  by  the  sorrow  of  seeing  my  grand- 
father in  his  failing  state  of  health.  That 
was  the  last  time  I ever  saw  him,  because 
in  the  following  spring  he  left  this  world 
for  a better  place. 

It  is  beyond  my  meager  abilities  to  de- 
scribe all  of  the  hunts  that  Grandpop’s  rifles 
accompanied  me  on  and  the  deer  that  fell 
to  them.  Doc  Stover  used  to  say,  “No  deer 
has  ever  walked  away  from  them,”  and  I 
found  that  to  be  true.  I used  the  rifles  ex- 
clusively, rotating  between  the  two  calibers 
each  year  until  the  2002  season. 

Over  the  years  competitive  shooting 
became  my  hobby,  but  because  of  the  im- 
pression made  by  my  boyhood  summers  in 
my  grandfather’s  shop,  the  penchant  to 
build  rifles  always  stirred  within  me.  Some 
machinery  was  purchased,  proper  licenses 
were  acquired,  and  I was  soon  gunsmith- 
ing  for  others  and  myself. 

One  day  an  old  friend  who  was  ap- 
proaching his  retirement  years  told  me  he 
had  decided  to  take  up  deer  hunting.  He 
had  accompanied  me  on  hunts  over  the 
years  and  had  always  enjoyed  the  experi- 
ence, but  he  never  really  committed  to  the 
sport.  When  the  topic  came  around  to  a 
rifle,  he  asked  if  I could  acquire  something 
with  a chambering  that  had  tolerable  re- 
coil. 

Because  economically  priced  ’03  Spring- 
field  actions  are  no  longer  available,  my 
action  of  choice  was  the  ’98  Mauser.  I hap- 
pened to  have  one  on  hand,  so  I went  to 
work  creating  a basic  but  classic 
handcrafted  rifle  that  would  be  a proper 
gift  for  a reliable  friend.  The  action  was 


completely  worked  over  and  I at- 
tached a good  barrel  that  I chambered 
for  the  .260  Remington  cartridge.  Al- 
though a semi-inletted  stock  was  used, 
some  personal  trimmings  and  exten- 
sive hand  checkering  more  than  made 
the  woodwork  worthy  to  be  called 
“custom.”  The  addition  of  an  alumi- 
num-bedding block  and  epoxy  bed- 
ding made  it  extremely  accurate  and 
consistent.  I also  had  the  magazine 
floor  plate  engraved  and  gold  etched 
with  my  friend’s  initials. 

My  friend  did  not  reload,  so  I 
started  developing  and  testing  loads  to 
make  the  rig  complete.  However,  with 
that  process,  I started  to  become  at- 
tached to  the  rifle.  I even  commented 
to  my  wife  that  perhaps  I’d  keep  it, 
despite  my  good  intentions  toward  my 
friend.  After  all,  he  had  no  idea  this 
beautiful  gun  was  being  built  for  him. 

Well,  summer  passed  and  soon  it 
was  deer  season,  so  I decided  to  hunt 
with  it  that  season.  I figured  that  be- 
cause I had  built  it,  I should  be  the 
one  to  “break  it  in”  so  to  speak.  As  I 
traveled  to  camp  and  went  past  the 
familiar  route  where  Grandpop  had 
lived,  I began  having  second  thoughts 
about  my  selfish  decision  to  use  my 
rifle  instead  of  one  of  his.  Since  that 
first  deer,  no  other  rifle  but  Grandpop’s 
Normas  had  been  in  my  hands  while 
deer  hunting,  and  now  I was  breaking 
that  tradition. 

Another  break  in  tradition  came 
when  I ended  up  in  camp  all  by  myself 
on  Sunday.  The  rest  of  the  crew  had 
issues  that  prevented  them  from  hunt- 
ing until  later  in  the  week.  And  so  it 
came  to  pass  that  on  the  blustery, 
snowy  Sunday  evening  before  the 
2002  deer  season,  I was  alone  and  in 
solemn  concentration  as  I prepared  my 
gear  for  the  next  morning’s  opener. 
After  everything  was  ready  and  I sat 
relaxing  by  the  woodstove,  the  glow 
of  the  gaslights  cast  an  eerie  hue  on 
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my  rifle  hanging  on  the  gun  rack.  With 
reverence  to  my  grandfather’s  memory, 
1 apologized  to  him  and  wished  he 
could  he  there  to  hold  my  work  in  his 
hands,  as  1 held  and  admired  his  rifles 
m mine.  After  all,  it  was  he  who  had 
put  this  desire  in  my  life  in  the  first 
place.  Sleep  that  night  was  deep  and 
all  consuming. 

The  alarm  shattered  my  peaceful 
slumber,  and  as  1 left  camp  and  headed 
out  toward  my  stand,  something 
stopped  me  dead  in  my  ttacks.  With- 
out further  mental  dehate,  1 changed 
plans  and  headed  in  the  opposite  di- 
tection,  right  past  the  camp  and  up  on 
a familiar  flat.  1 was  on  stand  as  the 
sun  rose  and  turned  the  fresh  snow  into 
a glistening  wonderland. 

Within  an  hour,  movement  over 
my  right  shoulder  caught  my  eye. 
About  70  yards  away  the  broken  form 
of  a deer  materialized  among  the  trees. 
It  was  a doe,  hut  another  deer  was  not 
far  behind.  1 rose  to  my  feet  and  was 
in  position  just  as  both  deer  stepped 
into  an  opening.  The  second  deer  was 
a nice  buck,  and  as  I reached  to  flip 
off  the  safety,  a gunshot  came  from 
seemingly  nowhere  and  “my”  buck 
went  down. 

From  the  sound  of  the  shot  1 knew 
the  shooter  was  some  distance  away. 
In  frustration,  I waited  for  the  hunter 
to  approach  the  deer  and,  finally,  the 
flash  of  orange  appeared  in  the  woods 
beyond  and  to  the  right  of  the  downed 
deer.  After  congratulating  him  for  his 
fine  marksmanship,  I explained  how  I 
was  about  to  take  the  shot  and  showed 
him  where  my  stand  was.  I helped  him 
prepare  the  deer  for  the  drag  and  when 
the  chore  was  done,  1 watched  as  he 
departed  with  it.  In  all  my  years  of 
hunting,  another  hunter  had  never 
shot  a deer  from  in  front  of  me. 

As  the  woods  settled,  the  events  of 
the  morning  replayed  themselves  over 
and  over  in  my  mind,  making  me  more 


frustrated  with  each  remembrance.  I con- 
templated moving  to  another  spot,  but  I 
wanted  to  be  where  1 was  and  made  myself 
stay  put.  Although  I had  packed  my  lunch, 
I made  the  decision  to  head  back  to  camp, 
eat  there  and  spend  the  day  at  the  spot  I 
had  originally  chosen  before  changing 
plans  as  I was  leaving  camp  that  morning. 
I decided  to  stay  where  I was  until  noon, 
and  not  leave  even  one  minute  before. 

As  1 sat  there  scanning  the  woods,  a 
buck  suddenly  appeared  and  slinked  his 
way  through  the  mature  oak  flat  and  past 
me  50  yards  away.  Confirming  that  his 
headgear  satisfied  the  point  requirements 
and  with  the  crosshairs  settled  on  his  shoul- 
der, 1 pulled  the  trigger.  The  bullet  struck 
his  ribcage  and  he  buckled  hut  scampered 
off.  I didn’t  even  work  the  bolt,  but  did 
become  concerned  with  his  progress.  At 
50  yards  from  where  he  was  hit  he  at- 
tempted to  leap  a snow-covered  blowdown, 
hut  he  rolled  over  it  instead  of  clearing  it. 
I knew  the  new  rifle  had  accounted  for  its 
first  deer,  and  within  200  yards  of  where  I 
had  made  the  incredible  shot  on  that  first 
deer  that  I had  killed  with  my  grandfather’s 
rifle  in  1984.  I immediately  had  the  un- 
canny feeling  that  Grandpop  stood  there 
with  me. 

As  usual,  the  Christmas  that  followed 
that  deer  season  was  filled  with  family  and 
friends.  That  year,  however,  was  special 
because  there  was  a certain  present  under 
my  tree.  My  good  and  trusted  friend  of  30 
years  was  speechless  and  almost  in  tears 
after  he  opened  his  present.  After  relating 
the  story  of  my  hunt  with  his  rifle,  he  held 
it  in  reverent  awe  as  he  examined  every 
detail.  His  verbal  appreciation  did  not  do 
justice  to  the  look  in  his  eyes  that  day.  I 
did,  however,  demand  a payment  for  his 
rifle.  1 made  him  promise  that  he’d  take 
the  time  during  one  year  of  his  life  to  pre- 
pare and  dedicate  several  days  of  the  sea- 
son and  apply  his  attention  to  nothing  but 
the  pursuit  of  the  white-tailed  deer.  When 
he  tenders  that  payment  and  relates  his 
hunting  tale,  another  story  will  begin.  □ 
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TyENNSYLVANIA’S  hunting  heritage  is  a legacy  inherited  from 
countless  generations  of  farmers,  foresters,  miners  and  city  folk  who 
stalked  the  hills  in  pursuit  of  wild  game.  Family  members  and  friends 
continue  to  share  this  annual  rite  of  fall,  bringing  home  venison,  water' 
fowl,  turkey  and  small  game  harvests.  And  despite  the  changing  land' 
scape  of  forests,  fields  and  suburban  sprawl  here  in  the  Keystone  State, 
another  player  is  back  in  the  mix:  the  majestic  elk. 

Family,  Friends 


and 

By  Dave 

T'HE  rising  pitch  of  a primordial 
guttural  cry  broke  the  early  morning 
stillness,  followed  by  a chest-heaving  se- 
ries of  grunts.  Although  the  hunters 
couldn’t  distinguish  the  form  from  the 
shadows  in  the  dense  vegetation,  there  was 
no  question  that  a giant  bull  elk  was  some- 
where ahead  in  the  morning  mist.  The  hunt 
was  on. 

This  early  November  elk  hunt  had 
many  advantages.  The  location  was  less 
than  a day’s  drive  from  anyone’s  home  in 
Pennsylvania.  Lightweight  clothing  was  all 
that  was  needed  for  the  mid-autumn 
weather,  and  damp  leaves  provided  quiet 
footing. 

Malachi  Schmidt  of  Mertztown,  Berks 
County,  was  one  of  20,000  or  so  Pennsyl- 
vania hunters  who  applied  for  one  of  the 
40  elk  licenses  made  available  in  2005.  Not 
only  did  this  14-year-old  score  on  the  elk 
license,  he  lucked  out  with  one  of  the  cov- 
eted 10  antlered  licenses. 

Like  many  other  hunters,  Malachi  and 
the  rest  of  his  hunting  family  apply  for  a 
Pennsylvania  elk  license  every  year,  con- 

MALACHI  SCHMIDT,  holding  elk  license 
number  6,  was  one  of  two  successful  junior 
hunters  during  the  2005  elk  hunt. 


Elk 

Ehrig 

sidering  the  $10  cost  as  an  investment 
in  preference  points.  For  older  hunt- 
ers in  Malachi’s  family,  the  feeling  was 
similar  to  the  old  county  doe  license 
drawing  process  that  fired  imagina- 
tions before  the  days  of  liberal  mul- 
tiple permits.  But  unlike  his  relatives 
who  have  hunted  for  elk  in  Montana 
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Applications  to  be  entered  in  the  drawing 
for  an  elk  license  for  the  November  6-11, 
2006,  and  September  1 7-22,  2007,  seasons 
will  be  available  on  the  Game  Commission's 
website  at  www.pgc.state.pa.us  and  in  the 
2006-07  Pennsylvania  Hunting  & Trapping 
Digest.  The  drawing  for  elk  licenses  will  take 
place  on  September  23,  2006.  Take  a chance; 
you  have  to  play  to  win,  and  if  nothing  else, 
you'll  be  granted  a preference  point  for  fu- 
ture drawings. 


and  Wyoming,  Malachi  believed  he 
would  live  his  elk  hunting  dream 
closer  to  home.  The  dream  became  a 
reality  when  Malachi  received  a call 
from  Jack  Manack,  jr.  of  Elk  County 
Outfitters. 

“You  have  drawn  a bull  license  in 
the  elk  lottery,”  Manack  said.  “Do  you 
need  a guide?” 

The  enormity  of  those  few  words 
left  Malachi  speechless.  Now  that  a 
Pennsylvania  elk  hunt  was  a reality, 
the  young  hunter  looked  to  his  dad 
Mark  for  support.  Mark,  no  stranger 
to  whitetail,  bear,  turkey  and  small 
game  hunting,  instantly  realized  that 
there  were  many  questions  that 
needed  to  be  resolved,  and  the  help  of 
an  experienced  guide  would  be  a good 
idea. 

When  a hunter  draws  an  elk  li- 
cense, the  first  question  that  needs  to 
be  resolved  is:  “How  will  1 find  a legal 
place  to  hunt  in  the  zone  that  was  dic- 
tated?”. Malachi  and  Mark  were  not 
familiar  with  the  Benezette  area  and 
realized  that  they  would  need  help  in 
locating  the  elk,  and  permission  to 
hunt  from  area  landowners. 

From  late  September,  when  the  li- 
censes are  drawn,  until  early  Novem- 
ber when  the  season  begins,  there  are 
precious  few  days  for  an  elk  hunter  to 
prepare.  This  is  particularly  true  if 
school  and  work  must  he  factored  in. 

The  Game  Commission  tries  to  be 
as  helpful  as  possible,  with  an  infor- 


mation packet,  maps,  DVD,  and  a list  of 
registered  guides. 

Fortunately  for  Malachi,  his  mother 
Rachelle  provides  for  his  education  at 
home,  which  gave  him  time  to  research  elk 
and  elk  hunting,  and  time  to  gear  up  for 
his  big  hunt. 

The  second  question  that  a hunter 
needs  to  address  when  contemplating  a 
hunt  for  a potentially  800-pound  animal 
is:  “Do  1 have  enough  gun?” 

Bull  elk  are  four  times  as  large  as  a ma- 
ture whitetail  buck.  Their  bodies  are  well 
designed  for  abuse  from  antlers  of  other 
bulls.  Their  thick  hide,  massive  rib  cage 
and  spinal  column  demand  that  hunters  use 
a gun  that  not  only  shoots  accurately,  but 
also  possesses  the  power  to  bring  down  such 
a big  animal. 

For  Malachi,  a new  Winchester  Model 
70  chambered  in  the  .300  Winchester  Mag- 
num needed  to  be  mastered.  Using  180- 
grain  Nosier  Fail  Safe  bullets,  Malachi 
sighted  in  his  elk  rifle  to  hit  three  inches 
high  at  100  yards,  which  put  it  dead  on  at 
200  and  10  inches  low  at  300.  The 
Ountelaunee  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  where 
he  had  taken  his  Hunter- Trapper  Educa- 
tion course  three  years  earlier,  provided  the 
shooting  range  for  these  long  distance 
shots. 

While  Malachi  was  busy  on  gear  his  fa- 
ther Mark  was  interviewing  guides.  After 
looking  at  the  available  people,  their  cre- 
dentials and  experience,  Mark  and  Malachi 
settled  on  Jack  Manack,  Jr.  — the  origi- 
nal caller  who  let  them  know  of  their  good 
fortune  in  drawing  a license. 

With  Elk  Antlered  Tag  number  6 on  his 
2005  elk  license,  Mark  was  restricted  to 
Management  Unit  4,  as  well  as  the  open 
area,  for  the  November  7-12  hunt.  “We 
didn’t  know  the  area  and  didn’t  have 
enough  time  to  get  to  know  all  of  the  land- 
owners.  We  had  to  have  help,”  Mark  stated 
matter  of  factly.  “Jack  Manack,  Jr.  not  only 
had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  area,  as 
well  as  where  the  herds  were  feeding  and 
bedding,  he  supplied  the  use  of  his  cabin 
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and  two  guides,  Rick  Hrihar  and  Greg 
Monk.” 

The  first  weekend  of  October,  Malachi 
and  Mark  spent  their  days  scouting  around 
Management  Unit  4-  Sightings  were  not 
as  common  as  they  had  hoped,  but  scout- 
ing yielded  5 bulls  and  12  cows.  With  each 
animal  spotted,  including  one  bull  that 
they  nicknamed  the  helicopter  rack,  be- 
cause of  its  unique  palmation,  the 
Schmidt’s  were  getting  excited.  The  next 
four  weeks,  Malachi  and  Mark  were  busy 
with  school  and  work.  It  was  important  that 
Jack  Manach,  Jr.  did  the  scouting  for  them. 
He  basically  found  the  same  animals,  but 
not  in  the  areas  where  the  Schmidts  could 
hunt. 

Finally,  the  big  weekend  arrived.  Satur- 
day, November  5,  was  settling  in  day  at  the 
Manack  camp.  With  so  much  anticipation 
building  for  Monday’s  opener  among  the 
grandfather,  Dennis  Kunkle,  and  Mark  and 
Malachi  Schmidt,  the  trio  decided  to  go 
fly-fishing.  While  the  trout  weren’t  real 
cooperative,  it  didn’t  matter,  as  it  was  a 
great  outdoor  distraction. 

As  the  trio  toured  the  logging  roads 
around  beaver  ponds,  across  streams  and 
over  the  tops  of  boulder-strewn  ridges  of 
Elk  County,  they  began  to  realize  how  chal- 
lenging this  hunt  would  be.  Anyone  who 
thought  that  it  would  be  a turkey  shoot  was 
sorely  mistaken.  The  reality  of  a fair  chase 
hunt  within  the  confines  of  many  moun- 
tains and  valleys  is  the  end  product  of  days 
and  months  of  planning,  scouting  and  tar- 
get practice.  The  elk  hunters  and  their  sup- 
porting family  and  friends  also  realized  that 
it  would  take  stealth,  skill  and  maybe  a 
little  luck  to  find  the  elk  of  their  dreams, 
but  they  would  do  it  together. 

Elk  are  as  flighty  as  whitetails  and  they 
possess  an  excellent  sense  of  smell.  Because 
Pennsylvania  elk  don’t  follow  predictable 
travel  routes  from  food  sources  to  bedding 

MARK  and  MALACHI  SCHMIDT  share  in  the 
success  of  the  7x7  bull  elk  taken  on 
November  7,  2005. 


areas  like  whitetails  often  do,  it  would 
take  some  walking  to  learn  their  range. 

A chance  meeting,  however,  with 
a customer  at  the  Benezette  grocery 
store  was  about  to  change  all  of  the 
plans  made  for  the  Monday  hunt.  A 
woman  they  met  at  the  store  told  the 
Schmidts  about  three  bulls  that  were 
hanging  around  the  field  behind  her 
house.  These  animals  were  intimidat- 
ing and,  she  explained,  she  wouldn’t 
mind  seeing  them  moved  or  harvested. 

A quick  scouting  trip  ensued.  It 
confirmed  that  this  would,  indeed,  be 
a great  spot  to  hunt  on  the  opener. 
This  “Open  Area”  spot  held  more 
promise  than  what  they  had  scouted 
in  Area  4.  In  fact,  they  found  four 
hulls,  not  three.  The  elk  were  grazing 
contentedly  and  seemed  in  no  hurry 
to  leave. 

A sleepless  night  brought  the  5:30 
a.m.  wake-up  call  all  too  soon,  and  af- 
ter a quick  breakfast,  they  were  off  to 
set  up:  The  hunt  was  on. 

Watching  hull  elk  cruising  the 
shadows  cast  by  early  morning  light  is 
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AT  THE  elk  check 
station,  family, 
friends  and  guides 
gather  around 
Malachi  and  his 
7x7  725-pound 
trophy  bull. 


nerve  wracking.  Elk  are  enormous  crit- 
ters, but  their  giant  racks  all  but  dis- 
appear in  the  faint  light  of  dawn.  As 
Malachi  squinted  through  binoculars, 
waiting  for  legal  shooting  time,  the 
bulls  began  to  walk  out  of  the  hard- 
woods and  into  the  edge  of  the  field. 
According  to  a rangefinder,  more  than 
200  yards  separated  the  quarry  from 
the  hunter.  Wanting  to  make  sure  that 
he  had  a safe  and  clear  background, 
he  watched  the  bulls  saunter  on  down 
the  valley.  “The  last  one  is  a shooter,” 
guide  Greg  Monk  whispered. 

With  the  crosshairs  already  aligned. 
Monk’s  soft-spoken  encouragement 
gave  Malachi  the  green  light  to  touch 
off  a shot.  The  report  broke  the  morn- 
ing stillness  and  echoed  throughout 
the  valley.  The  big  bull’s  legs  buckled 
and  the  giant  collapsed  in  the  weeds 
at  the  field’s  edge. 

The  other  two  bulls  stopped  in  their 
tracks,  swung  their  enormous  racks 
over  their  shoulders  and  looked  back. 
In  fact,  their  curiosity  over  their  fallen 
comrade  caused  them  to  stare  and  hold 
their  ground. 

It  would  take  the  whole  family  and 
the  two  guides  to  get  the  72  5 -pound 
elk  loaded  into  the  truck  for  transport 
back  to  the  check  station. 

“I  was  in  awe,”  commented 


Malachi,  when 
the  enormity  of 
what  he  had  ac- 
complished sank 
in.  “All  I knew 
was  that  this 
would  probably  never  happen  again,  and  I 
sometimes  still  can’t  believe  that  it  hap- 
pened to  me  at  all.” 

The  check  station  at  the  Moshannon 
State  Forest  headquarters  building  was  a 
beehive  of  activity  when  the  Schmidt  fam- 
ily and  ftiends  arrived.  It  was  only  the  first 
day  of  the  hunt,  hut  Game  Commission 
personnel  would  examine  seven  bulls  and 
a dozen  cows  that  day.  A spirit  of  coopera- 
tion amongst  the  hunters  and  spectators 
made  the  process  go  smoothly,  though. 

Two  junior  hunters  connected  that 
week.  In  addition  to  Malachi’s  7x7, 
Courtney  McClure  of  McConnellsburg, 
Fulton  County,  got  a 733-pound  7x7  bull 
in  Gibson  Township,  Cameron  County,  on 
the  second  day  of  the  season.  These  were 
indeed  proud  moments  in  Pennsylvania’s 
hunting  heritage  for  young  hunters  and 
their  families  who  shared  in  nurturing  their 
hunting  passion. 

Malachi’s  luck  still  held  true  when  he 
got  hack  home  to  Mertztown.  Neighbors, 
friends  and  the  rest  of  his  family  showed 
up  to  help  with  the  skinning,  cutting,  wrap- 
ping and  storing  of  the  meat.  Malachi  then 
got  a phone  call  from  another  friend,  Darryl 
Adams,  a taxidermist  who  offered  to  mount 
his  trophy  for  no  charge.  If  ever  there  was 
a time  for  celebration  of  the  hunting  heri- 
tage, this  was  it.  It  truly  was  a time  of  fam- 
ily, friends  and  elk.  □ 
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Pennsylvania's  Springs: 
An  Appreciation 


By  Eugene 

NE  OF  THE  FRIENDLY  sounds  we 
hear  in  the  woods  is  the  bubbling 
call  of  a spring.  It  invites  us  to  come  over 
and  watch  its  cool  water  flowing  out  of 
the  earth  itself.  But  springs  are  so 
common  that  we  often  pass  them  by  with 
no  more  than  just  a glance.  In  the  past, 
however,  the  story  was  often  very 
different. 

When  early  Native  Americans  such  as 
the  Delaware  or  Lenape  came  to  a spring 
they  probably  approached  it  with  a 
certain  amount  of  respect.  A spring,  they 
believed,  was  the  place  of  a manitou,  a 
woodland  spirit.  The  Great  Spirit  created 
springs,  but  it  was  the  manitous  who 
watched  over  them.  The  early  Greeks 
and  Romans  also  believed  that  springs 
were  hallowed  places,  the  provinces  of 
gods  and  nymphs,  but  they  had  other 
ideas  about  the  origin  of  springs.  For 
some,  a spring  was  a special  place  where 


R.  Slatick 

the  earth  changed  into  water.  Others 
thought  that  spring  water  was 
condensed  from  air  in  a deep,  cool 
cavern,  forming  a lake  from  which 
the  water  was  somehow  siphoned  to 
the  surface.  And  still  others  won- 
dered if  spring  water  was  seawater 
that  was  purified  while  circulating 
through  the  rocks  as  it  rose  to 
emerge  cool  and  fresh  from  a spring. 

The  origin  of  springs  was  puzzling 
until  someone  realized  that  water 
from  rain  and  snow  can  soak  into 
the  ground  much  more  than  just  a 
few  feet,  as  was  once  believed.  Today 
we  know  that  the  water  moves 
downward  to  form  a water-saturated 
zone  of  “groundwater.”  Springs  are 
one  of  the  outlets  for  groundwater, 
and  crevices  and  pores  in  the  rocks 
act  as  pipelines  that  feed  the  spring. 
If  during  a dry  spell  the  top  of  the 
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groundwater  level  — - the  water 
table  — falls  below  those  connec- 
tions to  the  surface,  the  spring  stops 
flowing. 

The  springs  we  find  breaking  out 
of  the  sides  of  hills  and  mountains 
usually  are  fed  by  zones  of  groundwa- 
ter that  are  “perched”  on 
water-tight  rocks  that  preve 
the  water  from  percolating 
deeper  to  the  main  body  of 
groundwater.  In  other 
places,  certain  geologic 
conditions  can  force 
water  to  flow  to  the 
surface  with  enough 
pressure  to  create  a 
spring  that  “boils”  with 
agitated  waters  or  gushes 
out  with  an  “artesian 
flow.” 

Some  of 

Pennsylvania’s  springs 
are  large,  their  waters 
flowing  abundantly 
forth.  Most  have  less 
flows  and  many  are  no 
more  than  trickles.  The 
state’s  largest  spring 
probably  is  Nippono 
(Enchanted)  Spring  in 
Lycoming  County.  Its 
flow  has  been  measured  at 
about  18,000  gallons  per  minute. 

Not  far  behind,  with  flows  often 
more  than  10,000  gallons  per 
minute,  are  Boiling  Springs  and  Big 
Spring  in  Cumberland  County, 
Mammoth  Spring  in  Mifflin  County, 
and  Ruhl  and  Seven  springs  in 
Clinton  County. 

While  the  flow  from  a spring  can 
fluctuate  considerably  over  a year,  its 
temperature  doesn’t  change  much. 
You’ve  probably  noticed  that  spring 
water  is  refreshingly  cool,  even  on 
the  hottest  summer  days,  and 
relatively  warm  when  temperatures 
are  freezing.  You’ll  find  most  spring 


temperatures  are  between  about  48  and 
54  degrees  Fahrenheit.  They  are  about 
the  same  as  the  average  annual  tempera- 
ture of  the  area  the  spring  is  in.  As  might 
he  expected,  springs  in  the  north  are  a 
little  cooler  than  those  in  the  south. 

Not  surprisingly,  springs  are  interwo- 
ven in  the  fabric  of  Pennsylvania’s 
history.  In  frontier  times,  some 
springs  were  landmarks  for 
travelers  following  the  Native 
American  paths  that  criss- 
crossed the  state’s  wilder- 
ness. More  than  30  were 
plotted  on  maps  and 
mentioned  in  journals  of 
the  1700s. 

On  the  popular 
Frankstown  Path  (Harris- 
burg to  Kittanning),  for 
example,  a traveler 
looked  for  Letort’s  Spring 
(near  Carlisle),  Dunning’s 
Spring  (Mountrock),  and 
Green  Spring  — all  in 
what  is  now  Cumberland 
County  — and  then 
Yellow  Spring  in  Blair 
County,  Chest  Springs  in 
Cambria  County  and 
■ HR,  Shaver’s  Spring  (now 
McElhaney  Spring)  near 
Indiana.  Shaver’s  Spring  was 
reported  as  having  a circle  of  trees 
stripped  and  painted  with  “warrior’s 
marks”  that  told  stories  of  Native 
American  exploits.  Along  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  the 
Great  Shamokin  Path  led  the  traveler  to 
the  “never-failing”  Warrior  Spring,  near 
today’s  Muncy,  for  clear,  cool  drinking 
water. 

As  the  country  was  being  settled,  the 
pioneers  often  built  their  homes  near 
springs.  Sometimes  they  built  directly 
over  a spring.  A spring  in  the  cellar  was 
not  only  a handy  source  of  drinking 
water  and  provided  cool  storage  for  food, 
hut  it  also  provided  water  to  douse  fires 
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during  an  Indian  attack.  Perpetually 
flowing  springs  became  the  sites  of  many 
villages.  Some  towns  grew  around  a 
spring  and  adopted  its  name  — places 
such  as  Chester  Springs,  Beaver  Springs, 
Mount  Holly  Springs,  Roaring  Spring 
and  Three  Springs.  When  springs 
couldn’t  supply  enough  water, 
wells  and  piped  water  became 
important,  but  springs  still 
supply  water  to  some 
communities. 

From  the  earliest 
times.  Native  Ameri- 
cans knew  which 
springs  had  special 
medicinal  powers, 
and  the  settlers  soon 
learned  about  them. 

These  are  the  “mineral 
springs.”  They  contain 
appreciable  amounts  of  dissolved 
mineral  matter  such  as  iron,  sulfate, 
magnesia  and  potassium.  They  are  among 
man’s  first  medicines. 

In  the  1800s  and  early  1900s  many  of 
the  state’s  mineral  springs  were  popular 
spas,  complete  with  hotels,  baths,  and 
other  resort  facilities.  The  medicinal 
value  of  a mineral  spring  depended  on  its 
mineral  content.  Some  mineral  waters 
were  prescribed  for  digestive  and  gastric 
problems,  others  for  kidney  and  liver 
troubles,  while  some  were  considered 
helpful  for  nervous  conditions  and 
delicate  stomachs. 

A book  on  mineral  waters  published 
in  1927  reported  that  Pennsylvania  had 
48  mineral  spring  localities,  with  83 
individual  springs.  The  well-known 
Bedford  Springs  in  Bedford  County, 
which  dates  back  to  the  1800s,  was 
recommended  for  the  “overworked 
business  man  or  the  matron  upon  whom 


social  demands  have  been  too 
heavy.”  Some  of  the  other  mineral 
springs  popular  in  bygone  days  were 
Cresson  Springs,  Cambria  County; 
Frankfort  Springs,  Beaver  County; 
Gaylord  and  Gulick  mineral  springs, 
Tioga  County;  Original  Magnesia 
Springs,  Crawford 
County;  Pavilion 
Springs,  Berks 
County;  Pulaski 
Mineral  Springs, 
Lawrence  County; 
and  Ross  Common 
Springs,  Monroe 
County. 

Today,  bottled  water 
from  Pennsylvania’s 
springs  is  a familiar  drink, 
but  it’s  nothing  new.  In 
1906,  for  example,  30 
commercial  springs  in 
the  state  sold  1.5 
million  gallons  of  bottled 
water  that  was  valued  at  $280,000. 
Most  of  the  water  was  for  table  use. 

It  was  more  refreshing  than  the 
water  from  some  of  the  old  public 
water  supply  systems.  Bottled  spring 
water  was  also  sold  for  use  as  tonics 
and  medicinal  waters,  as  well  as  for 
manufacturing  soft  drinks. 

Springs  may  have  faded  from 
Pennsylvania’s  lifestyle,  but  they  are 
as  plentiful  as  ever.  Some  are  scenic 
attractions,  often  the  only  place 
many  persons  will  ever  see  a spring. 
But  hidden  in  the  woods  and  fields 
are  countless  springs.  Hundreds  have 
names,  but  many  more  are  nameless. 
Pause  by  a spring  sometime.  Listen 
to  it.  Watch  its  water  flow.  Even  an 
ordinary  spring  can  be  a tonic  to  the 
spirit.  □ 
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A Textbook  Tom 

By  Richard  Tate 


IF  YOU’RE  like  me,  and  read  all  the 
turkey  hunting  books  and  maga- 
zine articles  you  can,  and  watch  every 
turkey  hunting  video  you  can,  it  prob- 
ably seems  to  you,  like  me,  that  many 
turkeys  are  killed  on  what  are  typical 
textbook  hunts.  A gobbler  is  roosted 
in  the  evening  and  the  hunter  goes  out 
the  next  morning,  calls  to  him  soon 
after  he  has  flown  off  the  roost,  and 
then  kills  him.  This,  however,  has  sel- 
dom worked  for  me. 

Last  spring,  though,  1 was  hopeful 
that  this  procedure  would  be  effective. 
My  dad  and  1 had  been  keeping  tabs 
on  several  gobblers  that  were  on  hard- 
to-approach  ground,  and  we  had  fig- 
ured out  a way  that  my  54-year-old  legs 
could  get  me  there  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. But,  when  my  son.  Bob,  who  then 
worked  close  to  that  area,  told  me  on 
the  Thursday  prior  to  the  season 
opener  that  heavy  equipment  had 
been  moving  around  there  that  cfay,  I 
knew  1 needed  to  check  it  out.  Sure 
enough,  as  he  had  told  me,  the 
birds  were  not  there  on  the 
Friday  morning  before  the 
opener,  so  1 was  going  to 
have  to  tesort  to  “Plan  B.” 

Plan  B appeared  to  be  a 
winner,  as  I put  at  least 
three  gobblers  to  bed  the 
evening  before  the  opener. 

Bob  had  agreed  to  hunt 
with  me  that  morning, 
while  Dad  was  going  to 
hunt  close  to  a cabin  on 
another  mountain.  Things 
began  well.  Several  gob- 
blers saluted  the  dawn  from 
their  roosts  and  the  game 
was  on,  or  so  we  thought. 


Bob  was  to  do  the  calling  and  I was  set  up 
to  he  the  shooter.  The  gobblers  honored 
his  calling,  though  there  were  several  hens 
with  them.  Even  so,  it  appeared  that  one 
of  them  would  probably  come  to  investi- 
gate Bob’s  calling.  It  didn’t  happen. 

Plan  B’s  flaw  was  that  we  were  in  a 
woodlot  that  has  become  popular  over  the 
years,  and  shortly  after  the  birds  had  flown 
down,  I told  Bob  to  be  careful,  that  I could 
discern  another  caller’s  calls.  Only  mo- 
ments later,  the  racket  the  turkeys  had  been 
making  stopped,  and  I saw  a dark  shape 
not  far  from  their  roost  trees.  My  stomach 
flip-flopped  when  I saw  that  the  shape  was 
another  hunter  who  must  have  thought  he 
could  shoot  a bird  by  walking  up  on  it.  With 
the  game  over.  Bob  and  I donned  our  or- 
ange hats  and  got  out  of  there. 

Not  far  down  the  ridge  we  heard  more 
gobbling  and  we  set  up  again.  Bob  had  two 
longbeards  coming  toward  us,  one  almost 
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on  a dead  run.  It  looked  as  though  he  was 
going  to  kill  one  when  we  heard  a car  en- 
gine on  a trail  below  us.  Sure  enough,  a 
vehicle  appeared  and  the  two  toms  van- 
ished away  from  us  and  into  a maze  of  dead- 
falls. We  hung  in  there  for  a little  while,  to 
no  avail,  then  left  to  hunt  a steep,  rocky 
mountainside  where  we  believed  there 
would  be  less  traffic. 

At  one  point  we  got  into  a calling  con- 
test with  a noisy  gobbler,  but  we  lost  him 
to  several  real  hens  that  he  apparently  was 
gathering  up.  When  we  got  caught  in  a 
heavy  shower  later  on,  we  decided  to  call 
it  a day.  It  was  just  not  in  the  cards  for  us 
to  connect  that  morning. 

Dad  and  I went  out  to  listen  for  gob- 
blers the  next  morning.  We  chose  an  area 
that  is  hard  to  access,  but  where  birds  even 
a long  distance  away  can  be  heard  easily.  It 
was  a good  choice.  We  heard  several  dif- 
ferent gobblers,  and  Dad  believed  it  would 
be  a good  place  for  me  to  hunt  the  next 
day.  I returned  in  the  evening,  and  though 
the  gobblers  didn’t  holler  as  they  went  to 
roost,  or  answer  a noisy  hen  as  she  made 
her  way  up  a steep  bank,  I committed  my- 
self to  hunting  there  the  next  day  — a per- 
sonal leave  day  I had  scheduled  from  work 
to  give  myself  a weekday  hunt. 

I rose  before  4 a.m.  so  I would  have 
plenty  of  time,  and  by  5:20 1 was  sitting  on 
a log  at  the  top  of  the  knob,  sipping  a cup 
of  coffee  as  I awaited  the  hoped-for  gob- 
bling. As  the  morning  birdsong  began,  I 
strained  to  hear  a gobble,  and  I finally  did, 
but  he  was  far  away  from  the  area  where  I 
had  expected  to  hear  one.  I hesitated  for 
several  minutes  before  hoofing  it  across  the 
top  of  the  knob  to  try  to  get  set  up.  A few 
minutes  later,  I got  within  a hundred  yards 
of  what  turned  out  to  be  at  least  three  gob- 
bling turkeys.  I thought  I spoiled  my 
chances,  though,  when  a turkey  flew  from 
a tree  about  80  yards  away.  Only  a minute 
or  two  later,  though,  a gobbler  hollered 
from  almost  exactly  where  the  first  turkey 
had  flown  off,  and  he  was  answered  by  two 
toms  down  over  a bank  in  front  of  me. 


It  was  time  to  set  up  and  I quickly 
got  organized.  I donned  a facemask 
and  replaced  my  orange  hat  with  a 
camo  cap.  I laid  out  a big  Lynch  box 
caller,  a small  chatterbox  that  I like, 
and  my  favorite  double-diaphragm 
mouth  call.  I hoped  that  one  of  the 
gobblers  would  respond  favorably  to 
one  of  these  calls.  I settled  in  with  a 
big  oak  against  my  back. 

While  the  turkeys  were  still  on  their 
roosts,  I called  only  a couple  of  times. 
They  didn’t  reply  to  any  of  the  soft 
yelps  and  clucks  I made  on  the 
chatterbox  or  the  Lynch  caller,  but 
they  really  hammered  back  when  I 
yelped  on  the  mouth  caller.  When 
they  did,  I decided  not  to  call  again 
until  I knew  they  were  on  the  ground. 
I also  decided  that  the  diaphragm  call 
would  be  my  primary  caller. 

I actually  saw  two  of  the  turkeys  fly 
down:  one  out  to  my  right  flew  down 
over  the  embankment  to  join  the  oth- 
ers that  were  calling  there.  I had  al- 
ready seen  one  of  those  birds  hop  off 
his  limb.  They  were  not  gobbling,  so  I 
hit  them  with  the  mouth  caller,  and 
they  ripped  right  back  at  me.  I an- 
swered their  reply  with  the  little 
chatterbox,  but  they  ignored  it.  I knew 
at  that  point  that  I was  going  to  rely 
on  the  mouth  call  for  the  rest  of  my 
turkey  talk. 

Only  a minute  or  two  later,  I sent 
out  some  more  yelps;  the  gobblers  all 
hollered  back  and  soon  I could  see  one 
come  up  over  a little  rise  of  ground. 
He  was  behind  a thicket  of  grapevines 
about  60  yards  away,  so  I gave  him  a 
few  clucks  for  good  measure  and  he 
honored  them  with  a reply.  As  he  ap- 
proached a moss-covered  ledge  of 
rocks,  I told  myself  that  if  he  stepped 
past  a particular  green  spot  he  would 
be  within  shooting  range,  about  35 
yards  away  I figured. 

I could  easily  see  his  thick,  bushy 
beard  as  he  came  closer.  When  he  was 
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about  40  yards  away,  he  vanished  be- 
hind a large  beech  tree,  though  1 could 
now  see  the  other  two  toms  approach- 
ing. They  were  not  as  large  as  the  first 
one,  probably  a pair  of  jakes,  1 thought. 

It  seemed  to  take  the  first  gobbler 
forever  to  come  out  from  behind  the 
hig  tree  and  step  over  the  line  of  moss, 
and  1 was  afraid  he  would  hear  the 
“tom-tom”  that  was  pounding  inside 
my  chest.  When  he  began  to  swivel 
back  toward  the  other  two  turkeys,  1 
figured  the  moment  of  truth  had  ar- 
rived: I clicked  off  the  safety,  aimed  at 
his  head/neck  area,  and  made  one  loud 
cluck  to  halt  him.  Looking  for  the 
“hen,”  he  raised  his  head  and  I pulled 
the  trigger. 

At  the  boom  of  the  gun  the  fine 
gobbler  crashed  to  the  brown  carpet 
of  leaves.  I jacked  another  shell  into 


the  chamber,  but  no  follow-up  shot  was 
necessary.  By  the  time  I reached  the 
downed  monarch,  he  had  quit  flopping. 
The  load  of  number  6s  had  done  its  joh. 

As  I tied  the  tag  to  his  leg  at  6:10,  I 
reflected  that  this  had  been  as  close  to  a 
textbook  hunt  as  I have  experienced.  Al- 
though I had  not  roosted  the  birds  the  pre- 
vious night,  1 had  located  them  the  prior 
morning,  and  they  were  not  too  far  from 
where  they  had  been  that  Sunday.  I had 
gotten  set  up  as  close  to  their  roosts  as  1 
thought  I had  dared  and,  after  they  had 
flown  down,  I had  lured  the  1 7-pound  gob- 
bler into  shooting  range,  just  as  the  profes- 
sional hunters  do  in  their  books,  magazine 
articles  and  hunting  videos.  It  was  certainly 
a satisfying  feeling  to  tote  the  gobbler  from 
the  woods  on  that  fine  spring  morning.  □ 
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Peanut  Butter  & 
Jelly  Deer 

By  Andrew  Troutman 


UT^  o you  think  they  are  old  enough?” 
JL'  “Not  this  year.” 

That  was  the  extent  of  my  conversation 
with  my  wife,  Heather,  concerning  whether 
or  not  I could,  or  should,  take  our  4-year' 
old  daughter,  Amarah,  and  2-year-old  son, 
Isaiah,  on  an  archery  hunt. 

I had  every  intention  of  abiding  by 
Heather’s  wishes,  but  then  came  the  last 
weekend  of  archery  season,  when  I was  tak- 
ing care  of  the  kids  Friday  and  Saturday 
while  my  wife  was  on  a business  trip  to 
Chicago. 

Friday  afternoon  was  flying  by  and  the 
weather  was  perfect  for  hunting.  All  I could 
think  about  was  being  out  in  the  woods. 
The  thought  of  taking  my  kids  on  their  first 
hunt,  like  my  dad  had  done  with  me  so 
many  years  ago,  made  my  situation  seem 
even  more  precarious. 


Should  1 take  them?  No;  respect 
Heather’s  wishes.  But  only  two  days 
are  left  in  the  season  and  it’s  a beauti- 
ful day.  Those  thoughts  kept  echoing 
in  my  head. 

Finally,  1 had  a brilliant  idea:  Ask 
the  kids  what  they  want  to  do.  Deep 
down  1 knew  what  their  answer  would 
he;  that’s  why  the  idea  was  brilliant. 

Before  1 could  finish  the  question, 
Isaiah  jumped  up  and  down  and 
yelled,  “Yeh,  yeh,  yeh!  Hunt  with 
Daddy.”  Amatah,  not  wanting  to  he 
outdone,  started  yelling,  “Me,  too! 
Me,  too!” 

That  was  all  1 needed  to  hear.  1 ran 
through  the  house,  packing  every- 
thing we  needed:  warm  clothes,  fluo- 
rescent orange,  peanut  butter  and  jelly 
sandwiches  and,  of  course,  my  bow. 


I 
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A cold  wind  greeted  us  when  I 
parked  the  truck.  The  temperature  was 
hovering  in  the  mid-dOs.  I began  hav- 
ing second  thoughts  about  taking  the 
kids  out,  hut  only  a little  more  than 
an  hour  remained  in  the  season. 

I grabbed  my  backpack,  two  winter 
coats,  how  and  Isaiah  and,  with 
Amarah  following  close  behind, 
headed  into  the  woods.  After  a 15- 
minute  walk,  we  stopped  on  top  of  a 
spillway  overlooking  a field  — a good 
spot  to  watch  for  deer.  I checked  my 
watch.  Only  45  minutes  until  quitting 
time.  Perfect. 

I placed  my  winter  coats  around  the 
kids  and  sat  them  down  to  wait.  Then, 
just  as  I turned  to  look  for  a place  to 
sit,  I spotted  three  does  feeding  in  the 
field.  Both  kids  whispered  that  they 
saw  the  deer,  and  after  watching  them 
for  several  minutes,  Amarah  men- 
tioned that  the  sandwiches  1 had 
packed  sounded  pretty  good.  Who 
could  argue  with  that? 

We  were  finishing  our  second  sand- 
wich when  I spotted  a buck  heading 
straight  for  us;  both  kids  picked  the 
buck  out  right  away.  Now  1 had  a prob- 
lem. I didn’t  expect  to  actually  shoot 
anything.  Here  I was,  40  yards  from  a 
legal  buck,  and  my  bow  was  on  the 
ground,  four  feet  away. 

Surprisingly,  I was  able  to  retrieve 
the  how  and  get  ready  for  a shot.  Wide- 


eyed, the  kids  sat  silently. 

As  we  watched,  the  buck  turned,  but 
was  too  far  for  a shot.  I grabbed  my  grunt 
call  and  softly  grunted.  Big  mistake.  The 
buck  spun  around  and  ran  back  the  way  he 
had  come  from.  And  then  Isaiah  came 
unglued.  He  jumped  to  his  feet  and  yelled, 
“Buck!  Buck!”  I tried  to  calm  him,  but  just 
started  laughing  when  I realized  there  was 
no  point  in  it.  Every  deer  within  a mile  had 
heard  him  yelling,  but  I didn’t  care;  we  were 
having  a great  time. 

Unbelievably,  when  1 glanced  into  the 
field,  the  three  does  were  still  there,  and 
two  more  had  joined  them.  We  watched 
for  several  minutes  and  then  I realized  it 
was  getting  dark.  With  10  minutes  remain- 
ing, I looked  down  and  saw  two  round  faces 
with  bright  red  noses.  Time  to  quit.  We 
packed  up  and  walked  out. 

That  hunt  was  a while  ago,  and  I re- 
cently asked  Isaiah  if  he  remembered  go- 
ing hunting  with  me.  He  said,  “Yes.  Reanut 
butter  am  jelly  sandwiches  and  jeer.”  To 
this  day,  I still  can’t  argue  with  that. 

I asked  Amarah  if  she  remembered  go- 
ing hunting  with  me,  and  she  recounted 
every  detail,  including  how  Daddy  scared 
the  buck  away  with  his  call.  (Some  things 
I wish  they  would  forget.) 

Some  people  believe  that  a successful 
hunt  is  one  that  ends  with  bagging  the 
quarry.  I believe  a successful  hunt  begins 
with  a peanut  butter  and  jelly  sandwich  and 
ends  with  two  happy  hunting  partners.  □ 


Cover  Photo  by  Tim  Flanigan 

THIS  FEMALE  WOODCOCK  was  photographed  on  February  27  last  year,  by  retired 
Bedford  County  WCO  Tim  Flanigan.  Over  the  course  of  about  three  hours  that 
morning,  Tim  watched  this  bird  eat  at  least  100  earthworms.  The  bird  could  sense 
the  earthworms  with  its  very  sensitive  — and  big  — feet,  Tim  explained,  and  then 
would  stick  its  long  bill  into  the  mud,  and  almost  invariably  come  up  with  a worm. 
It  rarely  missed.  At  times  the  bird  would  be  walking  in  water  up  to  its  belly,  and 
then  have  its  entire  bill  completely  under  water  as  it  probed  for  a worm. 

Tim  took  around  500  photos  that  morning,  and  this  is  just  one  of  the  best.  For 
more  on  Tim's  photography,  he  can  be  emailed  at  natexpo@nb.net 
Woodcock  are  one  of  our  earliest  nesting  birds,  normally  already  sitting  on  eggs 
this  time  of  year.  Look  for  them  around  spring  seeps  and  other  marshy  wetlands. 
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Mistake  Kill? 

You  Make  the  Call 


By  Guy  Hansen 

York  County  WCO 


SECTION  2306  of  the  Game  and  Wild- 
life Code,  is  titled,  “Killing 
game  or  wildlife  by  mistake.”  The  section 
reads  as  follows:  “Any  person  who,  while 
hunting  or  trapping  for  game  or  wildlife, 
which  may  be  lawfully  taken,  by  accident 
or  mistake  kills  or  attempts  to  kill  any  game 
or  wildlife  other  than  bears,  elk  or  threat- 
ened or  endangered  species,  contrary  to  the 
provision  of  this  title  shall  pay  restitution 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  to  an  officer  of 
the  commission.”  Subsection  (b)  indicates 
“a  fee  of  $25  shall  be  paid  for  each  deer, 
$20  for  each  turkey  and  $15  for  each  other 
wild  bird  or  wild  animal,  other  than  a bear, 
elk  or  an  endangered  or  threatened  spe- 
cies.” 

This  section  goes  on  to  say  under  addi- 
tional actions,  “If  the  officer  receiving  the 
payment  and  written  statement  after  fur- 
ther review  and  investigation  is  not  satis- 
fied the  killing  or  attempted  killing  was  an 
accident  or  a mistake,  but  was  caused  by 


negligence  or  carelessness,  or  if  the 
person  fails  to  pay  the  prescribed  res- 
titution within  10  days,  the  officer 
shall  cause  the  person  to  be  prosecuted 
for  the  unlawful  killing  or  attempted 
killing  of  game  or  wildlife.” 

Several  times  every  year  hunters 
call  to  report  a “mistake”  kill.  For  me, 
this  section  is  one  of  the  most  frustrat- 
ing sections  of  the  Game  Law  to  en- 
force. One  reason  is  that  some  hunt- 
ers have  honestly  made  a mistake  and 
are  trying  to  rectify  their  mistake  on 
their  own.  Others,  though,  turn  them 
in  only  because  they  know,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  that  they’re  likely 
to  be  reported.  Then  there  are  those 
few  individuals  who  will  shoot  at  what- 
ever deer  they  see,  and  if  caught,  they 
just  claim  the  deer  as  a “mistake.”  For- 
tunately, witnesses  often  come  forward 
and  report  what  really  happened. 

Another  reason  this  section  is  frus- 
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trating  is  the  phrase,  “caused  by  negli- 
gence or  carelessness.”  A definition  of 
negligence  is  a failure  to  exercise  the 
care  that  a prudent  person  does.  Ev- 
eryone should  remember  that  the  first 
commandment  of  safe  shooting  is  to 
identify  your  target  and  what’s  beyond. 
I have  to  determine  if  the  killing  was 
legitimate  or  if  it  was  “caused  by  neg- 
ligence or  carelessness.”  For  me  this  is 
the  most  difficult  part. 

Following  are  some  scenarios  that 
have  occurred  during  my  career  as  a 
WCO  in  several  districts.  You  decide 
if  I should  have  accepted  or  denied 
these  statements.  As  you  read  them  re- 
member that  I,  as  a 
WCO,  do  not  have  to 
accept  the  written 
statement.  1 am 
charged  by  law 
to  file  a citation 
if  it  is  deter- 
mined that  the 
animal  is  not  a 
“mistake”  kill,  but 
that  it  was  caused  by  carelessness  or 
negligence.  These  statements  are 
printed  just  as  they  were  written  on 
the  original  affidavit  and  some  expla- 
nations are  included  within  brackets 
where  needed. 

The  following  occured  before 
antler  restrictions,  antlered  deer 
only  season. 

To  the  left  about  40'50  feet  were  two 
hunters.  To  the  right  of  me  about  40'50 
feet  teas  a hunter.  In  the  woods  in  front 
of  me  they  were  putting  on  a drive . I saw 
three  deer  in  the  same  woods . Two  of  the 
three  deer  were  standing.  1 could  tell  they 
were  does.  The  third  deer  was  walking 
through  the  woods . Through  the  twigs  and 
brush  I thought  I saw  spikes.  With  that 
and  all  the  excitement,  I pulled  the  trig- 
ger. It  ran  25  feet  arid  then  dropped.  I 
walked  over  and  realized  it  was  a doe. 


I was  watching  a small  herd  of  deer  when  a 
buck  moved  down  through  them . The  buck  was 
standing  between  two  trees  when  I shot.  The 
doe,  hidden  by  a tree,  picked  her  head  up  at 
the  time  of  the  shot.  The  shot  caught  her  in  the 
neck. 

I was  walking  out  of  the  woods  and  walked 
into  a open  field  and  saw  a buck  running  with 
a doe  and  I began  to  fire  at  the  buck  and  must 
have  hit  the  doe . I did  not  see  a doe  around  the 
buck  when  I shot  at  it. 

Duck  came  in  low  into  the  decoys  ‘/z  hour 
after  [opening]  shooting  hours . Cloudy  con- 
ditions made  duck  look  like  a hen  mallard.  Shot 
duck  then  realized  it 
was  a black  duck. 
[Black  duck  sea- 
son was  closed 
during  this  period. 
Hunter  also  admit- 
ted he  was  not  all 
that  good  at  duck 
identification  and  that  he 
shot  upon  the  urging  of  Iws 
hunting  partner  who  was  a longtime 
waterfowler.] 

Due  to  fairly  dense  canopy  of  foliage  in  the 
area  of  my  treestand  said  deer  approached  be- 
hind me  unnoticed.  When  it  ran  through  a few 
small  open  spots  I failed  to  see  the  antlers.  After 
it  stopped  about  75  yards  away  it  teas  screened 
by  foliage  but  still  visible  in  outline.  Not  hav- 
ing seen  the  antlers,  I thought  it  was  a doe.  I 
didn't  see  the  antlers  until  I walked  up  to  it. 
[This  deer  was  an  8-point  buck  with  four 
points  on  each  antler  and  was  shot  in  the 
head  during  antlerless  only  season.] 

I had  an  underwater  rear  foot  trap  set  spe- 
cifically for  beaver.  No  bait  was  used  due  to 
the  waterfowl  that  were  using  this  beaver  pond. 
As  I did  my  daily  check  I saw  that  the  duck 
[hen  woodduck]  had  become  caught  in  my 
trap,  which  was  a drowning  trap. 

The  following  scenarios  happened  af- 
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ter  antler  restrictions  were  in  effect. 

I mistakenly  harvested  a protected  deer.  I 
thought  the  deer  was  antlered  having  three 
points  on  his  right  side.  The  deer  instead  only 
had  two  points  on  that  side.  I feel  the  mistake 
was  made  due  to  the  presence  of  briars  and 
saplings.  This  incident  occurred  this  morning 
at  7:15  a.m.  I was  in  my  treestand  and  spot' 
ted  the  deer  moving  through  the  brush  about 
125  yards  doimhill  from  me . I viewed  the  deer 
in  the  scope  and  it  appeared  to  have  a G'2 
tine,  G'3  & G'4.  1 took  the  shot.  However 
upon  close  inspection  it  did  not  possess  all  the 
points  that  1 envisioned.  When  I shot  I was 
very  confident  that  I saw  three  points  or  I would 
not  have  shot.  [This  deer  had  two  points 
on  one  antler  and  a spike  on  the  other.] 

At  5:55  p.m.  the  deer  in  question  stepped 
out  into  the  streambed  22  yards  away.  From 
my  vantage  point  15  feet  in  a tree  the  deer 
appeared  to  have  three  points  on  the  right  ant' 
ler.  I opted  to  hold  my  shot  until  the  deer  turned 
his  head  to  give  me  a better  view.  The  deer 
then  turned  and  walked  downstream  away 
from  me.  At  this  point  I had  a clear  view  of  his 
antlers  and  what  appeared  to  be  confirmation 
of  a 3'"^  point  on  the  right  side.  1 then  took  the 
shot  at  25  yards  quartering  away.  The  deer 
ran  30  yards  and  collapsed.  Upon  inspection 
of  the  deer  I realized  my  error  and  phoned  the 
Southeast  Region  Office  at  6: 15.  [This  deer 
had  two  points  on  both  antlers.] 

Deer  were  moving  from  left  to  right,  three 
does  and  a buck  in  the  brush.  I saw  the  “Y” 
and  what  I took  to  be  a brow  tine  more  than 
one  inch  long.  After  the  kill  the  brow  tine 
turned  out  to  be  the  broken  antler  on  the  right 
side . [This  deer  had  two  points  on  one  ant- 
ler and  a broken  spike  on  the  other.] 

I was  on  stand  saw  buck  in  brush  and  saw 
three  points  on  both  sides,  not  counting  brow 
tines.  When  I went  up  to  deer  it  only  had  four 
points , two  on  each  side . Must  have  been  pick' 
ing  up  brush  as  more  points.  [This  deer  had 
two  points  on  each  antler.] 


1 saw  two  bucks  running  in  the  woods , 
one  was  an  8'point  that  was  the  one  I 
was  shooting  at.  After  shooting  1 went  and 
found  blood.  After  following  the  blood 
trail  and  finding  the  deer  I noticed  I shot 
a protected  buck  by  mistake . After  secur' 
ing  the  deer  I then  called  the  mistake  kill 
in  to  the  Game  Commission.  [This  deer 
had  two  points  on  one  antler  and  a 
spike  on  the  other.] 

I saw  deer  in  an  opening  3 5 '40  yards 
below  my  treestand.  I realized  it  was  a 
legal  buck.  Right  side  of  antler  looked  like 
it  had  a split  main  beam  w/stickers  out 
toward  the  end  of  the  main  beam . At  that 
point  I made  a commitment  if  I got  a good 
shot  I would  take  this  buck  because  of  the 
interesting  rack.  1 maintained  a visual  as 
the  buck  walked  abng  the  woods  line . All 
1 could  see  at  this  point  was  it  legs . I had 
a shooting  lane  20  yards  from  my 
treestand  to  the  grass  road.  The  buck  1 
was  watching  made  it  to  the  opening,  and 
I focused  on  his  body  and  made  a kill  shot. 
[This  deer  had  two  points  on  each 
side  and  the  shooter  had  binoculars, 
which  were  not  used.] 

While  hunting  a hollow  in  Chanceford 
Township  at  approximately  12:40  p.m. 
I saw  a buck  coming  out  of  the  thick  bri- 
ars 50-60  yards  to  my  right.  He  walked 
up  the  hill  through  intermittent  briars  and 
quartered  my  way  until  he  was  slightly 
higher  than  me  on  the  sidehill  but  still  in 
the  middle  of  small  saplings  and  brush. 
Standing  quartering  toward  me  at  20 
yards  1 continued  to  check  the  antlers  and 
was  convinced  that  the  buck’s  right  beam 
had  an  odd,  almost  horizontal  brow  tine. 
I drew  back  and  released  an  arrow  with 
the  buck  standing  at  20  yards . He  turned 
and  trotted  40  yards  up  the  hill,  stopped 
and  fell  over.  [This  deer  had  two  points 
on  each  side.] 

The  following  are  written  state- 
ments from  more  "mistake"  killed 
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deer.  While  the  actual  deer  that 
was  killed  was  not  recorded,  the 
fact  that  a mistake  kill  affidavit 
was  filled  out  means  that  the 
shooter  either  didn't  have  the 
proper  license/tag  for  the  deer 
shot,  shot  a protected  deer,  shot 
more  deer  than  allowed  or  shot 
an  antlerless  deer  in  an  antlered 
only  season. 

I was  walking  through  the  woods. 
Kicked  up  this  deer.  Thought  it 
was  a doe.  Shot  at  approxi' 
mately  75  yards.  I had  ah 
ready  shot  my  buck  and 
had  used  my  antlered  tag. 

While  watching  a big 
buck  I saw  another  deer 
coming.  I looked  at  it  and 
thought  it  was  a doe.  Looking  back  at  the 
big  buck  again  for  a few  minutes  then  back 
to  what  I thought  was  a doe  with  its  head 
dotvn  feeding,  I shot  it.  The  sun  was  just 
coming  over  the  hill  when  J first  saw  the 
deer  and  I did  not  see  any  horns  on  the 
second  deer. 

I saw  a buck  in  some  thick  mountain 
laurel.  I shot  at  the  deer.  I knew  I hit  the 
deer  and  I thought  it  stayed  on  its  feet  so  I 
shot  it  again.  When  I walked  to  spot  I 
fourui  a dead  buck.  Then  I realized  I shot 
at  a second  buck,  so  I followed  the  blood 
trail  to  that  deer.  The  first  buck  dropped 
out  of  sight  after  the  first  shot.  That’s  why 
I shot  at  the  second  deer. 


oum  accord. 

1 was  watching  a doe  walk  through  a clear- 
ing  and  then  it  went  behind  some  brush  and  I 
could  not  see  it.  I watched  the  other  side  of  the 
brush  and  the  deer  came  through  with  its  head 
down  to  the  ground  like  it  was  feeding.  1 put 
the  gun  up  and  eyed  the  deer  in  the  scope  and 
shot  it.  I didn’t  see  the  horns. 

/ shot  at  what  I thought  was  an  antlered 
deer.  At  that  point  I thought  I 
missed  the  deer.  A few  min- 
utes later  some  does  came 
down  and  I shot  one.  Went 
down  to  tag  the  doe  and  an- 
other hunter  came  and  told 
me  there  is  a dead  buck  up 
on  the  hill. 

I was  on  stand  and  saw 
deer.  Watched  deer  for  about  10 
minutes  in  brush.  Deer  moved  down  to  clear- 
ing; I saw  no  antlers  and  shot  deer  when  I 
walked  up  to  it  the  off  side  antler  had  a spike 
down  along  the  side  of  its  head. 

On  this  day  while  deer  hunting  I saw  an 
antlered  deer  some  distance  away.  When  I shot 
at  this  deer  and  unseen  protected  deer  was  be- 
tween us  and  I shot  the  protected  deer  by  mis- 
take. I was  shooting  uphill  at  the  deer. 

Entered  the  woods  late  in  the  afternoon  and 
a deer  came  from  right  to  left.  I watched  the 
animals  for  a few  minutes  waiting  for  a clear 
shot.  As  the  deer  got  within  approximately  40- 
45  yards  I took  my  shot.  Did  not  see  horns. 


I was  hunting  with  my  two  sons  when 
a group  of  1 0 deer  broke  out  through  the 
brush.  I looked  the  deer  over  to  see  if  they 
had  horns  as  they  were  trotting  through 
the  woods.  I shot  at  what  I thought  was 
the  largest  doe  in  the  group.  When  we  ap- 
proached the  deer  we  noticed  that  it  had 
antlers  (spikes) . I then  told  my  sons  that 
we  must  report  the  kill.  When  we  saw  the 
officers,  I reported  the  kill  to  them  on  my 


Around  5:30  p.m.  my  dad  and  I were  in 
his  treestand  A deer  came  up  through  the  corn- 
field and  I put  my  gun  up  and  checked  for 
horns.  I didn’t  see  any  and  I asked  my  dad  if 
he  noticed  any  horns . We  both  agreed  it  was  a 
doe , so  I shot  and  hit  it.  It  ran  in  the  fencerow 
and  died.  We  went  to  where  we  saw  the  deer 
fall  and  noticed  it  was  a buck.  We  then  called 
it  in.  [Junior  hunter  during  the  early 
antlerless  rifle  season  in  October.] 
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While  in  my  treestand  at  approximately 
7:50  a.m.  a single  deer  ran  up  the  hill,  through 
the  laurel,  to  approximately  25  yards  of  the 
tree  I was  in.  I saw  horns  when  he  was  rum 
ning  up  the  hill  to  me.  He  stopped  and  looked 
up  at  me.  It  was  snowing  very  hard  and  I 
looked  his  head  over  and  thought  I saw  three 
points  on  the  one  side.  Knowing  I probably 
didn’t  have  very  long  to  shoot,  I pulled  down 
on  his  shoulder  and  shot.  He  ran  approximately 
35  yards  where  I saw  I made  a mistake. 

Me  and  my  son  were  sitting  on  bg  when 
two  deer  came  past  at  about  1 00  yards  on  other 
hill  and  I shot  at  second  deer  (I  thought  it  was 
a doe) . My  son  shot  at  the  first  one  and  missed . 
I hit  deer  and  it  dropped.  I seen  a flash  of  ant' 
lers  when  the  deer  dropped.  Shot  the  deer  in 
the  neck.  I saw  six  deer  on  top  of  a hill.  I took 
a bok  with  binocubrs  and  didn’t  see  horns,  so 
1 picked  the  biggest  body  deer  and  shot  one  time , 


only  to  find  the  deer  had  spikes. 

The  deer  was  in  the  thick  brush  and  it 
looked  like  a 6'point.  The  trees  made  it 
bok  like  he  had  more  points. 

Are  you  confused  and  frustrated? 
How  many  of  these  statements  would 
you  have  accepted?  This  is  not  always 
an  easy  call  to  make  and  unfortunately, 
WCOs  often  hear  only  one  side  of  the 
story.  In  reading  these  accounts  you 
learned  how  hunters  shoot  moderate 
distances  at  running  deer,  shoot  at  deer 
in  brush,  don’t  use  binoculars  and  kill 
ducks  out  of  season  with  beaver  traps. 
You  also  saw  how  upon  going  up  to  a 
downed  deer  the  hunter  is  surprised 
to  see  that  it’s  not  a legal  antlered  deer, 
but  a protected  deer.  Remember:  Posi- 
tively identify  your  target  and  what's 
beyond.  □ 


How  TO  Handle  a "Mistake  Deer  Kill" 

Any  person  who  by  accident  or  mistake  kills  any  deer  shall  immediately, 
but  no  later  than  1 2 hours  after  the  kill,  deliver  the  entire  carcass,  less 
entrails,  to  any  Game  Commission  officer  in  the  county  in  which  killed  and 
make  a written,  sworn  statement  explaining  when,  where  and  how  the 
accident  or  mistake  occurred.  Each  licensed  person  who  kills  any  deer  shall 
immediately,  and  before  moving  the  carcass,  fully  complete  the  proper 
tag  in  compliance  with  printed  instructions  and  attach  only  the  tag  to  the 
deer's  ear. 

Restitution  for  killing  or  an  attempted  killing  by  accident  or  mistake 
shall  be  $25  for  each  deer.  If  the  officer  receiving  the  payment  and  written 
statement  after  further  review  and  investigation  is  not  satisfied  the  killing 
or  attempted  killing  was  an  accident  or  mistake,  but  was  caused  by  negli- 
gence or  carelessness,  or  if  the  person  fails  to  pay  the  prescribed  restitution 
within  1 0 days,  the  person  shall  be  prosecuteci  for  the  unlawful  killing  or 
attempted  killing  of  game  or  wildlife.  If  convicted,  that  person  would  be 
subject  to  a minimum  fine  of  $100  per  deer  and  license  revocation. 

If  you  kill  an  antlerless  deer  in  mistake  for  a buck  (antlered  deer),  or  a 
buck  in  mistake  for  an  antlerless  deer,  after  completing  the  sworn  state- 
ment and  paying  the  $25  restitution,  you  must  surrender  the  entire  deer 
to  the  officer. 

If  you  kill  a buck  that  does  not  meet  required  antler  restrictions,  after 
completing  the  sworn  statement  and  paying  the  $25  restitution,  you  must 
surrender  the  antlers.  You  may  keep  the  deer.  If  you  fail  to  report  and 
deliver  a deer  killed  by  accident  or  mistake,  you  will  be  subject  to  a mini- 
mum $300  fine  and  license  revocation. 

V J 
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In  November,  Cal  DuBrock , Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Wildlife  Management,  explained  how  the  Game 
Commission’s  Deer  Management  Plan  was  developed  in 
his  article,  "Managing  Deer  — Setting  the  Direction.’’  In 
December  and  February,  the  goals  of  managing  deer  for 
healthy  habitat  and  a healthy  herd  were  described  in  more 
detail.  This  month’s  focus  is  on  the  goal  of  managing  to 
reduce  deer-human  conflicts.  To  view  the  Deer  Manage- 
ment Plan,  visit  the  Game  Commission’s  website  at 
www.pgc.state.pa.us. 


Reducing  Deer-Human 

Conflicts 


The  game  commission’s 

Deer  Management  Plan  has 
three  main  goals:  healthy  habitat, 
healthy  deer  and  — for  lack  of  a bet- 
ter term  — a healthy  relationship  be- 
tween deer  and  humans.  All  three 
goals  are  individually  subjective,  but 
the  goal  involving  the  relationship  be- 
tween deer  and  humans  affects,  per- 
haps, more  of  our  general  public  than 


the  other  goals. 

Conflict  often  arises  when  deer  and 
humans  interact.  Eor  instance,  an  increase 
in  the  deer  population  can  lead  to  an  in- 
crease in  deer-vehicle  collisions,  more  ag- 
ricultural damage,  further  habitat  damage 
and  the  spread  of  Lyme  disease. 

As  the  human  population  expands  and 
development  continues  to  spread  into  our 
farms  and  forests,  interactions  between  deer 
and  humans  become  more  frequent. 
Bigger  cities  and  growing  urban  ar- 
eas not  only  reduce  opportunities  to 
manage  deer,  they  also  actually  re- 
sult in  ideal  habitat  where  deer  popu- 
lations can  grow  at  high,  unchecked 
rates. 

Conflict  between  deer  and  people 
varies  greatly  among  individuals.  Eor 
some  farmers,  a single  deer  in  their 
fields  may  be  one  too  many.  For  oth- 
ers, reasonable  numbers  of  deer  are 
accepted.  Further,  many  landowners 
feed  deer,  encouraging  large  numbers 
to  live  nearby,  while  others  believe 
one  deer  (eating  their  prized  orna- 
mental landscaping)  is  too  many.  For 
most  motorists,  seeing  deer  in  fields 
and  forests  while  driving  is  enjoyable, 
but  hitting  one  with  a vehicle  sud- 
denly becomes  one  too  many  deer. 
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To  get  a better  understanding  of  human/ 
deer  conflicts,  the  Game  Commission  plans 
to  incorporate  stakeholder  opinions  on 
deer'human  conflicts  through  the  use  of 
Citizen  Advisory  Committees.  A pilot 
project  will  soon  begin  — if  it  hasn’t  al- 
ready — in  WMU  4B.  The  pilot  Citizen 
Advisory  Committee  will  give  the  agency 
an  opportunity  to  better  understand  stake- 
holder values.  Just  as  important,  though, 
is  that  this  process  will  give  stakeholders 
an  opportunity  to  understand  not  only  the 
PGC’s  deer  management  program,  but  also 
become  familiar  with  the  positions  and 
concerns  of  other  stakeholders.  The  Citi- 
zen Advisory  Committees  will  then  pro- 
vide a recommended  WMU  deer  popula- 
tion level  for  consideration  to 
the  PGC. 

Rather  than  attempt  to 
define  management  objec- 
tives (i.e.,  how  many  deer-hu- 
man conflicts  are  acceptable) 
according  to  individual  val- 
ues, the  PGC’s  efforts  to  re- 
duce deer-human  conflicts 
will  focus  on  providing  deer 
management  tools. 

The  agency  understands 
that  agricultural  deer  damage 
can  have  significant  effects  on 
farmers’  harvests.  While  pub- 
lic hunting  has  historically 
been  the  most  effective  way 
to  control  deer  numbers  in  agricultural  ar- 
eas, in  some  situations,  hunting  is  not  ad- 
equate. The  PGC’s  Red-Tag  and  Green-Tag 
programs  have  helped  farmers  control  ex- 
cessive deer  damage  to  their  crops,  while 
state  law  provides  anyone  who  farms  for  a 
living  the  right  to  kill  deer  they  see  destroy- 
ing their  crops. 

Statewide,  the  DMAP  program  provides 
greater  flexibility  for  both  agricultural  and 
nonagricultural  landowners  with  deer  dam- 
age. The  program  helps  landowners 
achieve  deer  densities  consistent  with  their 
land-use  objectives  by  providing  antlerless 
deer  permits,  in  addition  to  the  statewide 


allocation,  to  qualifying  applicants. 

Efforts  are  currently  underway  to 
improve  the  PGC’s  response  to  re- 
quests regarding  deer-human  conflict 
resolution.  An  urban  deer  manage- 
ment strategy  is  being  developed,  and 
input  from  both  the  public  and  agency 
field  staff  has  been  received.  In  devel- 
oping a new  and  consistent  public  re- 
sponse approach,  the  agency  may  em- 
ploy new  deer  management  tech- 
niques or  modifications  of  techniques 
already  being  used. 

Although  the  PGC  can’t  eliminate 
deer-human  conflicts  altogether,  the 
agency  can  provide  tools  and  guidance 
to  help  resolve  the  conflicts.  Finding 


resolution  will  require  the  long-term 
cooperation  and  commitment  of  citi- 
zens and  local  authorities,  and  may 
challenge  hunters  to  think  of  them- 
selves more  as  managers  of  a resource 
than  consumers  of  a product. 

Continuing  to  addresses  its  overall 
mission  of  protecting  and  conserving 
the  state’s  wildlife  for  all  Pennsylva- 
nians — present  and  future  — the 
agency  moves  forward  with  the  new 
Deer  Management  Plan,  fostering 
fewer  deer-human  conflicts,  promot- 
ing healthy  deer  populations  and  nur- 
turing healthy  habitat.  □ 


For  urban  and  suburban  landown^ 
ers  with  deer  damage  in  our  most 
developed  areas , the  PGC  has  of- 
fered unlimited  antlerless  tags, 
longer  hunting  seasons , special  per- 
mits, support  with  controlled  local 
hunts , and  a reduction  of  the  ar- 
chery safety  zone,  all  to  help  con- 
trol deer  populations . 
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More  Odds 


\ 

We  receive  many  photos,  mostly  of  deer,  tur- 
keys and  bears,  but  we  also  get  other  inter- 
esting pictures  from  readers  that  we're  sure 
you'll  enjoy  seeing. 

V 1 / 


The  black-and-white  photo  of  the 
taxidermy  mount  was  taken  at  the  York 
Outdoors  Show.  Accidents  do  happen 
to  deer,  too,  as  the  above  photo  sent 
in  by  FRANCIS  KLAYKO,  Lilly,  shows. 
HARRY  JACOBY,  York,  sent  in  the  photo, 
left,  of  a wooden  cutout  he  made  using 
the  July  2004  issue  of  Came  News.  He 
appreciated  the  Game  News  circulation 
staff  sending  another  copy  of  the  issue 
so  he  could  keep  his  set  intact. 


YOU'VE  heard  when  scouting  for 
turkeys  and  grouse  to  look  for 
dusting  areas.  Here's  a dusting 
area  grouse  were  frequenting. 
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and  Ends 


CHARLES  SHUPE,  Apollo,  found  this  wild 
turkey  hanging  in  the  fork  of  a tree  on  his 
property.  His  cousin,  BETH  CAPORALI,  took 
the  photo. 


Better  than  a teething  ring!  jACK  & LISA 
MANACK,  Mt.  Pleasant,  sent  in  this  photo 
of  their  9-month-old  daughter  EMILY.  Her 
dad  says,  "It's  never  too  early  to  start 
learning  about  the  outdoors,  and  you  can 
see  her  choice  of  reading  material." 


JIM  LYDIC,  Pittsburgh,  says  that  the  coyote  and 
he  were  both  waiting  for  a flock  of  turkeys  to  sail 
off  the  roost  one  fall  morning  in  2004.  He  got 
the  40-pound  coyote  and  1 0-pound  jake  in  Fulton 
County. 


Longtime  trapper  JASON  COPE, 
Lehighton,  caught  this  56-pound  coyote 
in  Carbon  County. 
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HE  SUN  SLIPS  into  a notch  in  the  hill  like  a 
gold  bead  into  a buckhorn  gunsight.  Long  thin 
rays  shoot  across  the  fields,  streaming  over  the  shad- 
owy bottomland,  washing  the  farmhouse  porch  in 
saffron  light.  The  kitchen  door  opens  and  a gray  cat 
with  pumpkin-colored  eyes  meows  softly  then  drops 
from  its  perch  on  the  bannister  and  follows  his  mas- 
ter to  the  smokehouse. 

Red  removes  a small  ham  hanging  from  a hook 
and  retraces  the  wake  of  his  steps  in  the  dewy  grass, 
the  cat  mincing  along  behind  him  then  darting  ahead 
into  the  warmth  of  the  big  kitchen.  While  slicing 
the  ham  Red  glances  out  the  window.  Columns  of 
mist  rise  from  the  creek  like  spirits  held  captive  by 
the  weight  of  winter  air,  ascending  now  to  meet  the  warm  light  of  spring. 

Eggs  bubble  as  the  ham  sizzles.  He  feeds  the  cat  curls  of  ham  rind  then  butters  a slab 
of  sourdough  bread  and  presses  it  to  the  griddle,  bulldozing  an  avalanche  of  hash  browns. 
Red  hoped  that  his  friend  Jim,  due  any  minute  now,  was  hungry.  They  would  travel 
north  to  hunt  gobblers  for  a couple  of  days,  where  Red  had  hunted  bears  last  autumn.  It 
was  big  country,  wild  and  remote,  a new  place  to  try,  with  lots  of  birds. 

His  cell  phone  chimed. 

“Hey,  Red,  it’s  me”  said  Jim. 

“Breakfast  is  on,  partner.” 

“Bad  news.  I got  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  feeling  lousy.  Must  have  caught  a flu 
hug  or  something.  I thought  it  might  be  a passing  thing,  but  I’m  one  sick  pup.  Sorry.” 

“Maybe  we  can  hunt  together  next  week.  Listen,  I’ll  email  you  a map  so  you  know 
where  I am,  and  I’ll  copy  one  for  Rosemary.  She  worries  when  I hunt  alone.” 

Rosemary  had  left  the  day  before  to  visit  her  mother  in  Llorida.  He  read  the  email  she 
sent,  then  replied,  attaching  a highlighted  map  and  campground  information.  Then,  for 
himself,  he  printed  out  the  topo  map  in  sections  and  taped  them  together.  A half-hour 
later  he  was  headed  north. 


Written  and  Illustrated 

by 

Bob  Sopchick 


One  for  the  Graybeards 


OLD  MOUNTAINS,  BIDING  their  time,  look  down  patiently  on  villages  and  farms 
and  the  small  businesses  that  cling  to  concrete  arteries.  Up  here  in  the  Big  Woods  you 
can  feel  the  collective  presence  of  the  wild  even  as  you  drive.  Red  checked  in  at  the 
campground,  set  up  the  tent,  then  drove  up  into  the  hills. 

He  walked  far  out  the  long  grassy  fire  road  across  the  top  of  the  mountain,  then  cut 

down  into  a steep  bowl  that 
spilled  into  the  valley.  He  sat  at 
his  bear  stand  against  the  huge 
white  pine  and  listened.  Ravens 
croaked  and  warblers  trilled.  A 
red  squirrel  scolded  in  fits  and 


starts,  showering  him  with  bark.  Red  froze  when  a procession  of  turkeys  filtered  out  of  a 
beech  thicket  below,  a pair  of  gobblers  among  the  hens.  One  tom  puffed,  time  and 
again,  like  the  bellows  of  an  accordion.  The  birds  cut  across  the  hollow  then  angled  up 
out  of  sight.  As  the  sky  turned  from  yellow  into  palest  violet  he  heard  them  labor  up  to 
roost.  This  just  might  make  for  a textbook  hunt,  he  thought. 

The  predawn  was  chilly  with  curtains  of  fog  drifting  across  the  uplands,  the  drive 
back  in  taking  longer  than  expected.  A right,  a left,  another  left  and  one  more  right 
around  the  mountain  and  he  found  the  pull-off  at  the  gate.  The  fog  was  denser  up  here 
and  the  hike  back  in  was  like  a continuation  of  a dream,  his  headlamp  barely  penetrat- 
ing the  mists. 

Almost  at  the  notch  where  he  was  going  to  cut  down,  he  noticed  that  the  fire  road 
was  thick  with  saplings,  then  seemed  to  fade  entirely.  Perhaps  he  had  taken  the  road  too 

far  out  and  was  near  its  end.  He  back- 
tracked several  hundred  yards,  and  af- 
ter much  deliberation  cut  down 
through  the  slot  that  would  lead 
to  the  bowl. 

Towhees  sang  their  morning 
refrain  in  the  graying  light.  He 
eased  down  into  the  head  of  the 
bowl,  but  it  seemed  thicker  than  the  open 
woods  he  surveyed  the  day  before.  Just  as  he  thought, 
the  map  showed  two  bowls,  and  he  was  certain  this  was  the 
second.  Not  to  worry,  though,  by  cutting  directly  across  he  would 
come  back  into  the  first  not  far  from  where  the  birds  were  roosted.  He 
moved  slowly  until  he  felt  that  he  was  close  enough,  then  settled  in  and  gave  a few 
tree  calls.  He  followed  that  a minute  later  with  a run  of  soft  yelps  and  clucks.  No  re- 
sponse, only  a wall  of  silence. 

Red  eased  down  into  the  bowl  and  came  upon  a broad  wash  of  tumbled  boulders.  The 
footing  was  tough,  but  he  worked  his  way  farther  down,  and  when  he  glanced  uphill  he 
saw  more  of  the  same  tortuous  terrain.  This  was  not  the  first  bowl.  He  was  eager  to  get 
back  to  the  fire  road  on  top  to  get  his  bearings,  but  it  took  a long  time  to  climb  up 
through  the  rocks.  He  wondered  if  he  had,  in  the  fog,  parked  at  the  wrong  pull-off  and 
that  this  might  be  a parallel  ridge  with  similar  features. 

Once  on  top,  he  walked  across  the  flat  but  could  not  find  the  fire  road.  He  pushed 
deeper,  thinking  he  would  step  out  onto  it  at  any  moment,  but  found  himself  at  the  edge 
of  a swamp.  Red  sat  on  a log.  “Oh  boy,”  he  said,  unfolding  the  map. 

If  there  was  another  ridge  to  the  south,  he  did  not  print  it  out.  To  the  north  there 
were  no  other  ridges  for  miles.  A seasoned  woodsman  with  more  than  three  decades  of 
experience,  he  was  more  aggravated  than  unnerved,  even  when  he  discovered  that  he 
forgot  to  clip  the  small  utility  pack  with  his  cell  phone  and  compass  to  his  belt. 

Deciding  to  play  it  safe,  he  would  hike  down  into  the  valley,  take  the  creek  out  to  the 
highway  and  get  a ride  to  his  truck.  He  listened  for  distant  traffic,  barking  dogs  and 
tractors,  but  the  wind  had  picked  up  quite  a bit.  Red  unloaded  his  gun  and  began  his 
descent. 

He  wrestled  through  vast  and  endless  reefs  of  laurel,  and  cut  across  the  comer  of  an 
enormous  boulder  field.  Obscured  by  fog,  the  floor  of  the  valley  seemed  far  away.  He  felt 
as  if  he  were  beneath  murky  water,  not  knowing  which  way  was  up  or  down.  To  add  to 
his  misfortune,  a huge  mass  of  cold  air  was  roaring  in  from  the  northwest,  and  when  it 
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collided  with  the  warmer  air  the  massive  uplift  created  a line  of  lightning  and  thunder- 
storms. High  winds  pounded  the  uplands  with  rain  and  hail.  The  temperatures  plum- 
meted, and  he  was  stopped  in  his  tracks  by  a brief  and  violent  whiteout  of  wet  snow. 

Swaying  branches  and  tossing  treetops  fueled  his  confusion.  His  cheap  plastic  pon- 
cho was  in  tatters;  he  continued  on,  a scarecrow  man,  exhausted,  soaked  and  numb. 
When  he  got  to  what  he  thought  was  the  valley  floor  he  found  that  it  was  only  a long 
deep  ravine,  with  a level,  dry  creek  bed.  He  climbed  the  opposing  slope  and  set  out 
across  a broad  flat. 

It  was  late  afternoon  when  he  skidded  down  an  embankment  legs  first  into  a deep 
puddle  on  a tram  road.  He  followed  the  tram,  and  at  a towering  beech  it  intersected 

with  a grassy  and  rutted  woods 
road.  He  stood  at  the  beech 
and  there,  just  below  he  saw 
the  roof  of  a hunting  camp. 

He  stood  on  the  porch, 
shivering  violently,  peering 
through  a window.  It  was  im- 
perative that  he  get  inside.  To 
his  great  surprise,  when  he 
tried  the  door  knob  it  turned 
and  the  door  swung  open.  An 
oversight  had  saved  his  life. 

With  some  difficulty  he  lit 
a kerosene  lamp,  and  his  spir- 
its leapt  with  the  meager 
flame.  Next  to  the  woodstove 
was  a bucket  with  kindling 
and  paper.  A few  minutes  later 
he  had  a fire  crackling  then  added 
some  chunk  wood  from  the  woodbox.  He  removed  his  sodden  clothes,  toweled  down, 
and  after  perusing  some  hunting  outfits  hanging  from  pegs  selected  a camo  coverall  that 
fit.  Wrapped  in  a quilt,  he  sat  by  the  stove  a long  while,  slowly  regaining  his  composure, 
shedding  the  quilt  when  he  felt  the  marrow  in  his  bones  boil. 

He  filled  a teapot  with  rainwater  and  set  it  on  the  stove,  and  then  with  a few  canned 
goods  he  found  in  a cupboard,  he  made  a stew  of  tomato  soup,  beans  and  com,  to  go 
along  with  a toasted  a ham  sandwich  saved  from  his  lunch.  After  eating  he  slumped  into 
a stuffed  chair  and  fell  into  a dreamless  sleep. 

Red  woke  just  before  sunup,  surprisingly  refreshed.  After  stoking  the  stove  he  looked 
around  the  camp.  It  had  an  antique  flavor  about  it,  as  most  camps  do,  furnished  with 
odds  and  ends  from  nameless  eras.  He  searched  for  some  record  of  the  owners,  but  the 
bulletin  board  was  bare,  and  he  could  not  find  any  written  addresses,  phone  numbers  or 
even  a magazine  with  a mailing  label.  He  did  find  a hardbound  camp  journal  on  a book- 
shelf, but  it  did  not  contain  a single  entry. 

An  original  painting  of  a turkey  gobbler  in  a gilded  frame  seemed  out  of  place  in  the 
humble  surroundings.  Hanging  next  to  the  painting  was  a photograph  of  four  older  men 
posed  on  the  front  steps.  It  was  difficult  to  make  out  the  signatures  written  near 
each  man,  but  the  most  legible  read  “Paul  Durkin,”  and  at  the  bottom  the 
date,  “March  15,  1968.”  He  doubted  if  any  of  the  old  gents  were  still 
living,  but  at  least  he  had  a name  to  work  with. 


Red  stood  on  the  porch  at  first  light,  eating  cling  peaches  from  a can,  listening  to  a 
cardinal  sing.  The  pristine  sky  promised  a beautiful  day.  A loud  double  gobble  ava- 
lanched down  the  slope.  Red  ducked  inside  to  retrieve  his  mouth  call  and  floated  out  a 
series  of  raspy  yelps  that  was  answered  immediately.  “As  long  as  I’m  here  . . .”  he  said, 
smiling. 

He  climbed  the  hill,  nestling  in  against  the  beech.  The  bird  gobbled  continually  as  it 
worked  its  way  down.  He  saw  it  hop  onto  the  tram  70  yards  out.  The  glossy  prisms  of  its 
feathers  returned  the  sun  in  every  metallic  hue  as  it  strutted  toward  him. 

Red  began  shaking  uncontrollably  after  the  gobbler  fell  to  his  shot,  emotions  charged 
by  the  thrill  of  the  moment  and  the  vision  of  his  own  mortality  that  lingered  from  his 
ordeal.  It  was  a huge  boss  gobbler,  black-spurred,  with  a long  grayish  beard,  just  like  the 
one  in  the  painting. 

He  laid  the  gobbler  on  the  steps  and  admired  it,  then  wrote  a note  to  the  owners.  He 
impaled  the  note  with  a wing  feather  plucked  from  his  bird  and  pushed  it  point  first  into 
a crack  in  the  plank  table. 


THE  FOLLOWING  WEEK  Red  returned  with  J im  to  the  mountains  to  see  if  they  could 
find  who  owned  the  camp,  and  for  a bit  of  turkey  hunting.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
they  passed  a camp  where  a young  man  was  stacking  wood. 

“Back  up  a minute,”  said  Red.  Jim  waited  while  Red  got  out  of  the  truck  and  walked 
up  into  the  yard. 

“You  wouldn’t  know  who  owns  the  camp  at  the  top  of  this  road  would  you?  Asked 
Red.  “Maybe  a family  named  Durkin?” 

“My  great-grandfather  was  friends  with  a Paul  Durkin.  They  had  a camp  up  there  but 
it  burned  down.” 

Red’s  heart  began  to  pound,  with  visions  of  a vagrant  spark  escaping  from  the  fire  he 
had  built  in  the  woodstove  as  being  the  cause.  “Burned?  When?” 

“Long  before  I was  bom.  My  father  told  me  the  story.  These  old  guys  built  the  camp 
in  1968,  just  before  the  first  spring  gobbler  season.  They  called  it  Camp  Graybeard.  The 
reason  there’s  so  many  turkeys  here  now  is  because  of  all  the  volunteer  work  they  did 
back  then  to  restore  the  birds.  They  were  members  of  the  local  sportsmen’s  club,  and 
loved  to  hunt  turkeys.  It  was  their  dream  to  hunt  gobblers  from  their  camp,  but  a light- 
ning storm  set  the  woods  on  fire  and  it  burned  to  the  ground.  Durkin  never  did  get  his 
spring  gobbler,  because  he  passed  on  not  long  after.  They  never  rebuilt  the  camp.” 

Red  climbed  in  the  truck,  his  brow  furrowed. 

“You  look  a little  pale.  You  okay?” 

“Think  I might  be  coming  down  with  your  flu  bug.  Let’s  drive  on  up.” 

The  truck  climbed  the  steep  switchback  grade.  Rounding  a bend.  Red  recognized  the 
sentinel  beech  up  ahead.  “Stop  here,”  he  said,  practically  leaping  from  the  truck,  just  off 
the  road,  barely  visible  beneath  a veil  of  greenbriar  he  spotted  the  rubble  of  a founda- 
tion. The  barred  wingfeather  of  a turkey  rested  on  top. 

Red  set  the  feather  on  the  dashboard.  “Let’s  go.  We  got  the  wrong  mountain.” 

On  the  way  down  Red  stared  out  the  window.  All  around,  the  sea- 
son surged,  green  and  gold  leaves  unfurling  against  a backdrop  of 
faded  leaf  litter  and  crumbling  lichen,  the  fine  lacework  of 
dogwood  standing  out  brightly  from  the  dark  woods  and 
weeping  cliffs.  Opposites  in  motion,  unseen  forces  at  work; 
time  convoluted,  warped,  coming  round  again.  Old  se- 
crets in  these  hills. 
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Nice  Guy 

Monroe  — I filed  a citation  on  an  in- 
dividual for  littering  after  six  bags  of  his 
garbage  turned  up  on  one  of  our  public 
access  cooperator’s  land.  While  the  indi- 
vidual didn’t  deny  the  garbage  was  his,  he 
was  more  than  a little  perturbed,  because 
he  had  paid  a worker  at  one  of  his  job  sites 
to  haul  the  garbage  from  his  house  to  the 
local  landfill.  Bad  enough  that  the  bags 
never  made  it  to  their  intended  destina- 
tion, but  to  add  insult  to  injury,  the  worker 
even  borrowed  the  defendant’s  truck  to 
haul  and  dump  the  garbage.  You  just  can’t 
trust  anyone  these  days. 

— WCO  Gerald  L.  Karral,  Bartonsville 


Bucks  — An  18-year-old  hunter  here 
shot  a 6-point  with  a 2 1 -inch  spread,  which 
was  the  largest  he  has  ever  taken.  When 
he  went  to  field-dress  the  deer  he  discov- 
ered his  “buck”  was  actually  a doe  and  later 
weighed  in  at  nearly  200  pounds  field- 
dressed.  While  antlered  does  are  not  un- 
heard of  (about  1 in  3,500  does  are)  one  of 
this  size  is.  Most  sport  small  racks  that  are 
still  in  velvet,  but  this  deer’s  antlers  were 
much  larger  and  had  no  velvet. 

— WCO  John  M.  Parson, 

Trumbaurersville 


Frying  Off 

Berks  — I was  showing  some  pelts  to 
the  Holy  Guardian  Angel  Scout  pack  when 
8-year-old  Michael  Wenrich  asked,  “Do 
you  have  a fisher  in  that  hag?”  I was  a bit 
stunned,  because  many  adults  don’t  even 
know  what  a fisher  is.  I told  Michael  I did 
and  asked  how  he  learned  about  fishers.  He 
said  that  at  the  Middlecreek  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area  Bert  Myers  had  told  their 
group  about  many  animals. 

— WCO  Dave  Brockmeier,  Mohnton 

Real  Measure  of  Success 

York  — It  was  another  successful  hunt- 
ing season  in  my  district  and,  as  always,  I 
define  successful  as  no  hunting  related 
shooting  incidents. 

— WCO  Guy  Hansen,  Red  Lion 

Habitat  Heaven 

Westmoreland  — HTE  instructors 
Mike  Tetteris  and  Fred  Usher  went  pheas- 
ant hunting  in  South  Dakota  and  brought 
back  memories  of  a lifetime.  Not  only  did 
one  small  cornfield  yield  eight  ringnecks, 
it  also  tested  the  character  of  hunter  and 
bird.  As  Mike  walked  the  corn  and  got  a 
double,  Fred  had  a bird  flush  at  his  feet  and 
strike  his  gun.  As  Fred  tried  to  swat  the 
bird  away  from  his  face,  the  shorthair  Heidi 
ran  into  Fred,  taking  out  his  legs.  Unable 
to  control  his  laughter,  Mike  stood  there 
while  two  more  birds  flushed,  leaving  both 
hunters  staring  in  amazement  and  think- 
ing that  it  just  doesn’t  get  any  better  than 
this.  Mike  commented  that  the  most  ob- 
vious difference  between  South  Dakota 
and  Pennsylvania  is  the  almost  total  lack 
of  trees  in  South  Dakota.  He  also  men- 
tioned that  here  in  Pennsylvania  we  have 
to  worry  about  deer  running  in  front  of  our 
cars;  in  South  Dakota  motorists  worry 
about  pheasants  crossing  the  roads. 

— WCO  Rodney  Ansell,  Mt.  Pleasant 
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Take  Our  Wildlife  Seriouely 

Crawford  — Northwest  Region  Direc- 
tor  Keith  Harbaugh,  LMO  Jerry  Bish, 
Deputy  Lawrence  Hergenroeder  and  I ap- 
prehended two  individuals  hunting  deer  in 
the  controlled  goose  shooting  area  at  the 
Pymatuning  Wildlife  Management  Area. 
The  controlled  area  is  strictly  off  limits, 
except  for  goose  hunters  who  have  drawn 
blinds  and  a special  late-season  deer  hunt 
for  flintlock  and  archery  hunters  once  a 
year.  Signs  are  posted  around  the  entire 
area  prohibiting  entry,  and  this  duo,  one 
from  Vermont  and  the  other  from  New 
York,  decided  to  ignore  the  signs  and  hunt 
anyway.  Both  shot  bucks  and  were  appre- 
hended. Their  little  hunting  foray  cost 
them  more  than  $2,500  and  a night  in  the 
Crawford  County  Jail,  and  the  deer  were 
confiscation.  Also,  LMO  Bish  discovered 
that  the  Vermont  hunter  had  taken  an- 
other buck  earlier  in  the  morning.  Both  in- 
dividuals commented,  “You  guys  don’t  fool 
around  down  here  in  Pennsylvania.” 

— WCO  Mario  L.  Piccirilli,  Marienville 

Hares  & Bears 

While  hunting  snowshoe  hares  over  the 
Christmas  holiday,  game  lands  mainte- 
nance worker  Dave  Brundage  and  friends 
saw  five  different  bears  in  a large  swamp  in 
Pike  County.  Even  with  a lot  of  hunting 
pressure  some  bears  are  able  to  elude  hunt- 
ers in  the  dense  cover  these  areas  provide. 

— LMO  John  Shutkufori,  Damascuo 

Buzz  Off 

Six  inches  of  snow  were  on  the  ground 
when  Joe  Arnett  went  to  his  ladder 
treestand  one  day  last  season.  He  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  a swarm  of  honeybees 
had  taken  up  residence  under  the  base  of 
his  stand.  The  bees  had  built  about  10  sec- 
tions of  honeycomb  under  his  platform.  Joe 
sure  didn’t  have  to  worry  about  someone 
stealing  his  stand,  and  he  thought  how 
“sweet”  it  was. 

— LMO  James  E.  Denirer,  Sandy  Lake 


Far  and  Wide 

Armstrong  — 1 was  on  vacation  in 
Missoula,  Montana,  and  stopped  by  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Elk  Foundation  building. 
What  a nice  surprise  to  see  a large  display, 
showcasing  the  largest  poaching  case  in 
Montana  history,  and  upon  reading  the 
information  plaque  1 was  proud  to  see  that 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  was 
commended  for  their  part  in  assisting  Mon- 
tana with  this  successful  case.  Congratula- 
tions to  all  of  the  officers  involved. 

— Peputy  Jeffrey  ?.  Riederer,  Apollo 


At  Least  You  Didn’t  Have  to  Drag 

Butler  — The  uncontrolled  shaking 
had  taken  over  my  youngest  son  Zachary 
after  he  scored  on  his  first  deer.  To  make 
the  day  even  more  special  was  that  my  older 
son  connected  on  a buck,  too,  just  five  min- 
utes later.  1 don’t  know  who  had  the  bigger 
smile,  the  hoys  or  me,  but  1 was  the  proud- 
est dad  around  that  morning.  Somehow, 
though,  1 still  ended  up  field-dressing  the 
deer. 

— WCO  Randy  W.  Rilarcik,  Prospect 

Made  An  Impact 

Westmoreland  — During  2005  Deputy 
Mike  Papinchak  was  involved  with  the 
presentation  of  18  programs  that  collec- 
tively totaled  83  hours  and  had  an  audi- 
ence of  596  children  and  365  adults. 
Thanks,  Mike,  for  a job  well  done. 

— WCO  Gary  Toward,  Hyde  Park 
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Had  Purina  On  Mind 

Erie  — Deputy  John  Chimera  was 
checking  some  small  game  hunters  who 
had  just  loaded  their  beagle  in  the  front  of 
their  truck.  Deputy  Chimera  looked  up 
from  the  license  he  was  checking  and  asked 
if  there  was  another  member  in  the  party. 
When  they  replied  “No”  he  asked  who  was 
driving  the  truck  down  the  road.  After  get- 
ting the  vehicle  stopped,  it  turned  out  that 
the  dog  had  bumped  the  vehicle  into  gear 
and  was  making  tracks  (or  tire  marks). 

— WCO  Larry  M.  Smith,  Erie 

Nothing  Good  About  It 

Mifflin  — I noticed  a marked  increase 
in  the  amount  of  roadhunting  during  deer 
season.  Not  only  is  this  activity  unlawful, 
unethical  and  dangerous,  with  gas  prices 
It’s  also  expensive. 

— WCO  Jeffrey  O.  Mock,  Lewistown 

Help  From  f\bove 

Somerset  — 1 would  like  the  thank  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Police  Helicopter  Unit 
out  of  Westmoreland  County  for  provid- 
ing flying  time  for  WCO  Anderson  and  me. 
The  time  spent  in  the  air  helped  us  address 
violations  during  the  hunting  season. 
Without  State  Police  cooperation  many  of 
these  violations  would  have  gone  undetec- 
ted. The  same  unit  also  assisted  in  search- 
ing for  a lost  hunter  in  Armstrong  County. 

— WCO  Brian  E.  Witherite,  Meyersdale 


Expanded  Role 

Perry  — The  Perry  County  Sportsmen 
for  Youth  were  originally  organized  to  pro- 
vide a Youth  Field  Day  for  youngsters  in 
the  county.  Not  content  with  just  one  day 
for  kids,  though,  the  group  now  also  hosts 
a Youth  Pheasant  Hunt,  purchased  Game 
News  subscriptions  for  each  high  school 
library  in  the  county,  and  are  in  the  pro- 
cess of  establishing  a scholarship  for  county 
residents  who  are  interested  in  pursuing  a 
college  education  in  environmental  stud- 
ies. This  organization  is  to  be  commended 
for  their  devotion  to  young  people  in  the 
county. 

— WCO  Jim  Brown,  Loysville 


You  Might  3e  Having  a Bad  Day  If... 

Northumberland — 1)  You  go 
roadhunting  for  deer.  2)  You  see  deer  in 
someone’s  yard,  stop  your  vehicle  on  the 
road  to  shoot  it.  3)  You  stand  in  that 
person’s  yard  and  shoot  the  deer  (twice). 
4)  You  try  to  drag  the  deer,  still  kicking,  to 
your  truck,  while  the  property  owner  is 
standing  right  behind  you  writing  your  li- 
cense number  down.  5)  You  shoot  the  deer 
twice  more.  6)  You  watch  as  your  truck  gets 
rear-ended  by  another  car,  because  you 
didn’t  pull  completely  off  the  roadway.  7) 
The  property  owner  calls  the  Game  Com- 
mission. 8)  1 show  up  at  your  door.  9)  You 
pay  more  than  $1000  in  fines  just  before 
Christmas. 

— WCO  Ricky  Dieterich,  Elysdurg 
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Just  Wasn’t  His  Day 

Westmoreland — During  deer  season 
we  apprehended  an  individual,  who  was 
with  his  juvenile  son,  for  shooting  a deer 
from  his  pickup  and  several  other 
roadhunting  violations.  After  gathering  all 
the  evidence  and  information,  LMO  Barry 
Zaffuto  and  I sent  them  on  their  way.  By 
this  time  it  was  dark,  and  after  driving 
down  the  road  only  a short  way,  we  found 
the  same  pickup  stopped  in  the  middle  of 
the  road.  We  quickly  realized  why  when 
we  saw  a deer  in  the  headlights  of  his  ve- 
hicle lying  in  the  roadway.  It  seems  the  deer 
jumped  off  the  bank  into  the  path  of  the 
I oncoming  truck.  The  good  news  was  that 
I no  one  had  been  injured,  except,  of  course, 

! the  deer,  which  we  gave  to  a needy  family; 
the  bad  news  for  the  roadhunter,  though, 
was  that  in  addition  to  the  fines  he  was 
already  facing,  he  had  to  drive  home  and 
explain  to  his  father-in-law  how  he 
smashed  up  the  front  grill  of  the  truck  he 
had  borrowed  to  go  “hunting”  that  day. 

— WCO  Thomas  Fazi,  Ligonier 


Scary  Encounter 

Perry  — Tony  Stauffer  from  Port 
Treavorton  was  hunting  during  archery 
season  on  SGL  254,  when  he  noticed  a 
bear,  with  two  cubs,  with  its  nose  to  the 
ground,  trailing  him.  When  it  got  close  it 
looked  up,  spotted  Tony,  and  then  charged. 
Tony  narrowly  escaped  by  climbing  a pine 
tree,  and  the  bear  actually  tore  off  one  of 
Tony’s  shoes  while  trying  to  pull  him  from 
the  tree.  After  several  failed  attempts,  and 
two  hours  later,  the  bear  and  cubs  left.  Tony 
and  some  friends  returned  during  bear  sea- 
son and,  remarkably,  one  member  of  the 
group  shot  a bear,  and  after  recognizing  a 
unique  white  chest  mark  on  it,  Tony  iden- 
tified it  as  the  one  that  had  attacked  him. 
When  the  bear  was  skinned,  an  old  arrow 
wound  that  had  become  infected  was  evi- 
dent, which  may  explain  the  bear’s  aggres- 
sive behavior. 

— WCO  Steve  Hower,  Ickesburg 


Positive  Attitude 

Wayne  — I received  a call  from  Ellis 
Dix,  from  the  Pleasant  Mount  area,  con- 
cerning damage  to  hay.  When  I arrived,  I 
found  100  bails  damaged  by  bears.  Several 
bear  traps  were  set  and  a few  bears  were 
captured  and  relocated,  but  the  damage 
continued.  The  same  day  Mr.  Dix  re- 
wrapped the  bails,  the  bears  came  back  and 
tore  open  87  more.  After  a short  period 
the  bears  became  trap-wise  and  we  were 
not  able  to  capture  any  more.  The  word  of 
the  marauding  bears  traveled  fast.  Neigh- 
bors began  telling  Mr.  Dix  to  shoot  the 
bears,  which  he  had  a legal  right  to  do,  but 
his  response  was,  “No,  I can’t  do  that;  I just 
wouldn’t  feel  right  about  doing  that.”  I 
wonder  how  many  of  us  would  lose  thou- 
sands of  dollars  and  still  feel  as  compas- 
sionate toward  wildlife  as  Mr.  Dix. 

— WCO  Frank  J.  Dooley,  Tyler  Hill 


Take  Note 

Butler  — During  deer  season  I found  a 
lot  of  hunters  using  screw-in  hangers  to 
hang  various  items.  Any  device  that  dam- 
ages the  bark  or  cambium  layer  can  cause 
a tree  to  become  susceptible  to  insects  and 
disease.  Using  these  devices  on  public  land, 
or  on  private  property  without  written  per- 
mission from  the  property  owner,  is  a vio- 
lation of  the  Game  and  Wildlife  Code  and 
can  result  in  a fine.  Remember,  conserva- 
tion has  to  do  with  the  flora  as  well  as  the 
fauna. 

— Deputy  Michael  R.  Turley,  Prospect 
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Not  Sure  What  He  Had 

Franki  IN  — One  of  our  dispatchers 
called  me  with  the  name  and  address  of  a 
person  who  had  reported  finding  an  injured 
goose,  which  isn’t  unusual,  hut  when  the 
dispatcher  told  me  the  goose  had  an  in- 
jured hack  leg,  1 wasn’t  sure  what  1 would 
find.  I was  relieved,  however,  to  find  that 
the  goose  had  only  two  legs. 

— WCO  Barry  A.  Leonard,  Chambersburg 

“Dear”  Meat 

Huntingdon  — Two  individuals  de- 
cided to  shoot  a deer  in  a housing  devel- 
opment; their  deed  ended  up  costing  them 
$1,000. 

— WCO  Philip  J.  Lukish,  Petersburg 


Didn’t  Get  Away 

Pike  — One  day  during  deer  season  1 re- 
ceived a call  from  a sportsman  who  had 
witnessed  a hunter  shoot  a buck  that  didn’t 
meet  antler  restrictions.  He  watched  as  the 
man  walked  up  to  the  deer,  looked  it  over, 
and  then  left.  Fortunately,  a backtag  num- 
ber was  recorded  and  we  looked  for  the 
violator.  When  we  found  his  hunting  camp, 
we  noticed  a note  placed  on  the  door  that 
stated  that  his  group  of  hunters  hadn’t  seen 
any  deer  and  went  hack  home.  1 was  able 
to  notify  the  WCO  in  the  violator’s  home 
area  and  he  was  waiting  for  the  individual. 
The  moral  of  the  story  is  no  matter  how 
far  from  camp  you  may  live,  if  you  violate 
the  law  we,  have  the  ability  to  catch  you. 

— WCO  Justin  IClugh,  Paupack 


Sportsmen  Helping  Sportsman 

York  — James  Kime  Sr.  from  Hanover 
had  the  deer  he  had  harvested  stolen  from 
his  truck,  which  left  him  without  a deer 
and  any  tags.  Upon  hearing  of  this  inci- 
dent, Mike  Weaver  offered  his  deer  to  Mr. 
Kime.  Mr.  Kime  was  then  offered  confis- 
cated illegally  killed  deer  from  WCOs 
Darren  David  and  Deputy  Robert 
Simmonds.  1 heard  that  Mr.  Kime  received 
so  many  offers  from  others  that  he  had  to 
start  refusing  the  deer. 

— WCO  Chad  P.  Eyler,  York 

Deer  Gone  Wild 

Adams  — During  deer  season  a doe 
smashed  through  the  window  of  the 
Halmark  store  in  Gettysburg,  wreaking 
havoc  inside  before  escaping  out  the  back 
door.  Another  deer  ended  up  inside  a resi- 
dence near  New  Oxford  before  being 
evicted  by  local  police.  And  my  neighbor. 
Brad  Davis,  was  driving  on  Route  15  when 
a deer  seemingly  fell  from  the  sky  and 
landed  on  the  road  in  front  of  his  vehicle. 
After  the  initial  shock  wore  off  he  realized 
the  deer  had  jumped  from  an  overpass. 

— WCO  D.  J.  David,  East  Berlin 

Chronic  Thief 

Mercer  — On  the  first  Saturday  of  the 
firearms  deer  season  I received  a message 
to  contact  the  Greenville-West  Salem 
Township  Police  Department  regarding  a 
stolen  deer.  An  individual  from  town  re- 
ported that  his  deer  (which  had  been  hang- 
ing in  his  yard)  had  been  stolen  during  the 
night.  Officers  tracked  the  culprit  in  the 
fresh  snow  back  to  his  home,  and  after  ob- 
taining a search  warrant,  discovered  the 
deer  in  the  bathtub.  The  deer  was  returned 
to  the  hunter  and  the  person  who  took  it 
was  charged  with  theft.  Coincidentally,  on 
the  last  evening  of  the  2004  deer  season  I 
cited  this  same  guy  and  his  brother  for  ille- 
gally possessing  a deer.  Fifty-one  weeks  later 
he  was  once  again  caught  with  a deer  un- 
lawfully “taken.” 

— WCO  Donald  G.  Chaybin,  Greenville 
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Conservation  News 


Final  adoption  of  2006-07  seasons 
and  bag  limits  tabled  until  April 


Awaiting  further  harvest 

L data  and  information  about  deer, 
bear  and  turkey  seasons  from  2005,  the 
Board  of  Game  Commissioners,  at  the 
recommendation  of  agency  staff,  voted 
to  postpone  giving  final  approval  to 
proposed  2006-07  seasons  and  bag  lim- 
its until  its  April  meeting. 

The  Board  gave  preliminary  ap- 
proval to  2006-07  seasons  and  bag  lim- 
its last  October,  in  a move  to  improve 
customer  service  and  reduce  deadline 
pressures  associated  with  getting  Board 
actions  through  governmental  pro- 
cesses and  published. 

“We  attempted  to  provide  license 
buyers  more  advance  notice  of  season 
dates  to  help  them  select  their  vaca- 
tion days,”  said  Carl  Roe,  Game  Com- 
mission executive  director.  “However, 
because  deer  harvest  data  will  not  be 
available  until  mid-March,  and  bear 
and  wild  turkey  harvest  results  were 
just  made  available,  the  Board  felt  that 
more  time  was  needed  before  taking 
final  action  on  the  2006-07  seasons 
and  bag  limits.” 

Roe  noted  that  the  public  may  of- 
fer comments  on  these  proposals  be- 
tween now  and  the  next  Board  meet- 
ing, April  17-18,  at  which  time  the 
Board  will  consider  final  adoption  of 
seasons  and  bag  limits  for  2006-07  and 
set  antlerless  deer  license  allocations. 
Both  days  are  open  to  the  public. 
Board  elects  Boop  president 
The  Board  of  Game  Commission- 
ers elected  Commissioner  Thomas  E. 
Boop,  of  Sunbury,  Northumberland 


County,  as  Board  president.  Boop,  who 
was  appointed  to  the  Board  in  2003, 
served  as  secretary  in  2005.  Commis- 
sioner Roxane  S.  Palone,  of 
Waynesburg,  Greene  County,  was  re- 
elected vice-president.  Appointed  to 
the  Board  in  2000,  Palone  was  first 
elected  vice-president  in  2004,  and  re- 
elected in  2005.  She  also  was  elected 
to  serve  as  board  secretary  in  2003. 

Spotlighting  restrictions  adopted 

The  Board  adopted  regulatory  lan- 
guage that  extends  the  ban  on  recre- 
ational spotlighting  from  just  during 
the  regular  firearms  deer  seasons  to 
now  include  the  late  firearms  deer  sea- 
sons in  WMUs  2B,  5C  and  5D.  The 
Game  Commission,  for  decades,  has 
prohibited  spotlighting  anytime  from 
1 1 p.m.  on  the  day  before  the  opening 
of  the  regular  antlered/antlerless  deer 
season  to  the  day  after  the  season 
closes. 

With  additional  firearms  hunting 
seasons  established  in  the  state’s  urban/ 
suburban  WMUs,  the  regulations  were 
amended  to  extend  the  prohibition  of 
spotlighting  to  include  these  extended 
or  late  firearms  seasons.  The  change 
makes  spotlighting  unlawful  during 
any  rifle/shotgun  season  in  WMUs  2B, 
5C  and  5D  that  occurs  after  the  state- 
wide regular  firearms  seasons.  Spot- 
lighting is  still  allowed  during  the  early 
archery,  muzzleloader  and  special  fire- 
arms antlerless  seasons  statewide. 

In  other  action  the  Board: 

• Gave  final  approval  to  allow 
hunters  and  trappers  to  apply  over-the- 
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counter  at  Game  Commission  region 
and  headquarters  offices  for  elk  li- 
censes, special  wild  turkey  licenses, 
bobcat  permits,  and  Deer  Manage- 
ment Assistance  Program  harvest  per- 
mits; 

• Gave  final  approval  to  eliminate 
language  that  prohibits  DM  AP  permit 
holders  from  being  declared  ineligible 
if  they  failed  to  submit  a report  card 
during  the  previous  license  year; 

• Gave  final  approval  to  a measure 
to  permit  licensed  furtakers  to  take 
possession  of  roadkilled  furbearers, 
other  than  river  otters,  bobcats  and 
fishers,  throughout  the  year.  Except  for 
the  three  species  listed,  all  roadkilled 
furbearers  picked  up  by  licensed 
furtakers  outside  of  hunting  and/or 
trapping  seasons  for  that  species  must 
be  reported  to  the  Game  Commission 
within  24  hours  after  the  furtaker  takes 
possession  of  the  furbearer.  The  regu- 
lation was  established  to  reduce  the 
waste  of  a valuable  resource; 

• Gave  final  approval  to  a measure 
to  clarify  the  6-person  hunting  party 
limit  for  small  game  hunters  doesn’t 
apply  to  waterfowl  or  dove  hunters 
when  hunting  from  a blind  or  other 
stationary  position; 

• Gave  final  approval  to  action  to 
expand  the  falconry  examination  pe- 
riod from  the  month  of  May  to  a pe- 


riod from  Jan.  1 to  June  30,  to  provide 
apprentice  falconers  more  time  to  take 
the  test; 

• Gave  final  approval  to  a measure 
to  allow  property  owners  to  obtain  a 
depredation  permit  to  take  threatened 
or  endangered  birds  that  are  causing 
economic  loss  or  to  protect  their  prop- 
erty, but  only  if  the  taking  is  intended 
to  reinforce  and  support  ongoing  non- 
lethal  control  methods  as  part  of  an 
integrated  damage  management  pro- 
gram. The  permit  will  be  denied  if  the 
taking  of  a specific  species  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  population  of  that 
species  as  a whole,  as  determined  by 
available  biological  data; 

• Gave  final  approval  to  a measure 
to  permit  hunters  to  use  crossbows  for 
turkey  seasons.  The  change  will  allow 
hunters  to  use  crossbows  as  early  as  the 
2006  spring  gobbler  season.  Under  the 
“new  business”  portion  of  the  meet- 
ing, Commissioner  Stephen  L.  Mohr 
asked  staff  to  draft  regulations  for  the 
April  meeting  to  allow  the  use  of  cross- 
bows in  all  seasons,  except  for  archery 
deer  seasons; 

• Gave  preliminary  approval  to  a 
regulatory  change  that  clarifies  elec- 
tronic devices,  including  “e-collars,” 
radio- telemetry  dog  tracking  systems 
and  “beeper  collars”  may  be  used  to 
locate  dogs  while  training  or  hunting. 


Second  Spring  Turkey  License  Deadline 

Applications  for  a second  spring  gobbler  license  for  the  2006  spring  season 
(April  29-May  27)  will  be  accepted  through  April  1,  2006. 

The  special  license  provides  the  holder  with  a second  spring  turkey  tag 
and  harvest  report  card  in  addition  to  the  one  included  with  a general 
hunting  license. 

T o apply:  Use  the  form  on  page  36  of  the  2005-06  Hunting  &.  Trapping 
Digest;  use  the  Game  Commission’s  e-commerce  site;  or  download  an 
application  form  on  the  Game  Commission’s  website  at 
www.pgc.state.pa.us. 
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• Gave  preliminary  approval  to  al- 
low hunters  to  use  atlatls  to  harvest 
deer;  and 

• Announced  the  next  scheduled 
meeting  of  the  Board  will  be  held  April 
17-18,  in  the  auditorium  of  the 


agency’s  Harrisburg  headquarters, 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.  Other  meetings 
set  by  the  Board,  all  of  which  will  be 
held  in  the  agency’s  headquarters  in 
Harrisburg,  are:  June  5-6;  Oct.  1-3;  and 
jan.  21-23,  2007. 


Board  approves  acquisition  of  more 

than  418  acres 


FIVE  OPTIONS  that  will  increase  the 
State  Game  Lands  system  by  more 
than  418  acres  were  approved  by  the 
Board.  The  options  were  two  land  pur- 
chase agreements,  one  donation  and 
two  land  exchanges. 

Centre  County:  a 223.7-acre  in- 
denture into  SGL  176,  from  Gerald  J. 
and  Shirley  P.  Brown,  of  Warriors 
Mark,  for  $974,000.  Acquiring  this 
large  indenture  will  ensure  greater  pro- 
tection for  the  “Barrens,”  as  this  par- 
ticular game  lands  is  known.  The  Bar- 
rens has  been  identified  as  an  Impor- 
tant Bird  Area  by  Pennsylvania 
Audubon,  as  an  Important  Mammal 
Area  by  the  Mammal  Technical  Com- 
mittee of  the  Pennsylvania  Biological 
Survey,  and  as  a Biological  Diversity 
Area  in  the  “Centre  County  Heritage 
Inventory”  prepared  by  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Conservancy.  There  is  a 
timber  reservation  for  the  tract  for  an 
ongoing  timber  operation  that  will 
expire  on  Dec.  31.  Also,  the  current 
owner  will  have  the  right  to  remove  a 
cabin  from  the  property  prior  to  Dec. 
31.  The  purchase  price  will  be  paid 
with  Penn  State  University  escrow 
monies,  and  will  require  approval  by 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Centre  County:  a 100-acre  parcel 


and  a right-of-way  that  adjoins  SGL 
323,  from  Thomas  and  Laura  Gardner, 
of  Bellefonte,  for  $176,336,  (with  a 
plus  or  minus  five  percent  allowance 
based  on  appraisal.)  This  tract  will 
provide  additional  access  to  SGL  323. 
The  purchase  price  will  be  paid  with 
escrow  monies  from  Penn  State  Uni- 
versity, and  will  require  approval  by 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

McKean  County:  two  parcels  that 
adjoin  SGL  301.  The  tracts  are  being 
purchased  by  Dominion  Transmission 
Inc.,  as  compensatory  mitigation  re- 
quired by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  for  wetland  impacts  associ- 
ated with  constructing  a pipeline  and 
will  be  deeded  directly  to  the  Game 
Commission.  The  two  tracts,  35.8 
acres  and  37.6  acres,  include  50  acres 
of  wetlands.  The  new  parcel  also  fea- 
tures a rare  stand  of  balsam  fir,  swamp 
white  oak  and  black  ash.  The  dona- 
tion also  will  improve  access  from 
State  Route  1011. 

Huntingdon  County:  a land  ex- 
change with  John  and  Linda  Chomko, 
of  Ligonier,  who  have  agreed  to  ex- 
change a 22-acre  tract  adjacent  to 
SGL  67,  in  Huntingdon  County,  for  a 
6-acre  portion  of  the  game  lands. 

Adams  County:  a land  exchange 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Game  Commission 
public  functions  shouid  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announce- 
ment, the  appropriate  region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Phone  numbers 
for  each  region  are  iisted  in  Came  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  71 7-787-4250. 
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with  Franklyn  and  Carol  Geist,  of  York 
Springs,  who  have  agreed  to  convey  a 
30. 8-acre  tract  on  SGL  249  in  ex- 
change for  two  portions  of  the  exist- 
ing game  lands  totaling  18.2  acres,  and 
with  the  stipulation  that  no  buildings 
may  be  constructed  on  lands  conveyed 
to  the  Geists.  Because  tracts  the  Geists 
seek  were  acquired  with  Project  70 
funds,  this  exchange  will  require  the 
additional  approval  of  Pennsylvania’s 
General  Assembly. 

“The  agency’s  last  license  fee  in- 
crease came  in  1999,”  executive  direc- 
tor Carl  Roe  said,  “and  in  recent  years 
we’ve  been  forced  to  make  consider- 
able cuts  to  keep  pace  with  inflation. 
One  of  the  cuts  was  funding  for  land 


acquisition. 

“For  the  foreseeable  future,  the  only 
land  purchases  we  will  approve  are 
those  being  funded  through  land  ac- 
quisition escrow  funds  and  donations. 
However,  if  we  receive  a license  fee 
increase,  we  hope  to  restore  our  land 
acquisition  line  item.” 

Roe  noted  that  in  addition  to  rely- 
ing on  land  purchase  escrow  funds,  the 
agency  has  maximized  land  acquisition 
efforts  by  working  closely  with  vari- 
ous land  conservancies  and  other  con- 
servation partners. 

For  information  on  how  to  contrib- 
ute either  land  or  money,  visit  the 
PGC’s  website  and  click  on  “Wildlife 
Donations”  on  the  homepage. 


Oii/gas  leases  approved 

THE  BOARD  APPROVED  a 5-year  portion  of  the  property  where  the 
oil  and  gas  lease  with  Texas  Keystone  agency’s  Southwest  Region  Office  is 
Inc.  of  Pittsburgh,  involving  a 6.7-acre  located,  in  Westmoreland  County. 


April  1 : Deadline  for  ads  in  digest 

Liberty  Press  Publications,  publisher  of  the  Pennsylvania  Digest  of 
Hunting  & Trapping  Regulations,  has  set  April  1 as  the  deadline  for 
accepting  advertising  copy  for  the  2006-2007  Digest. 

“Six  years  ago,  to  offset  costs,  the  Game  Commission  went  to  a maga- 
zine-size Digest  and  began  accepting  paid  advertising,”  said  PGC  execu- 
tive director  Carl  Roe.  “Ad  revenues  have  saved  the  agency  more  than 
$435,000  over  the  past  five  years.  In  addition  to  improving  Digest  con- 
tent by  going  to  a larger,  full-color  format,  the  ad  revenues  also  enabled 
the  agency  to  include  in  the  Digest  a ‘Hunting  Annual’  insert  filled  with 
valuable  information  on  wildlife  and  its  management.”  A digest  is  given 
to  every  license  buyer,  and  a current  copy  is  posted  on  the  agency’s  website 
(www.pgc.state.pa.us)  under  the  “Hunting-Trapping”  section. 

Liberty  Press  serves  as  publisher  and  handles  all  advertising  accounts 
for  the  digest.  Ad  rates  range  from  more  than  $10,000  for  a full-color 
page  to  $495  for  a classified  box  ad.  Promotional  advertising  does  not 
constitute  endorsement  by  the  Game  Commission  or  Liberty  Press. 

For  additional  advertising  information  concerning  the  upcoming  Penn- 
sylvania Digest,  contact  Guy  Van  Dyke  at  Liberty  Press  Publications. 
The  toll-free  telephone  number  is  1-800-296-6402. 
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In  exchange  for  a 5-year  lease,  TKI 
has  agreed  to  pay  the  Game  Commis- 
sion a 1 2.5-percent  royalty  for  gas  and 
oil  produced  or  sold  from  the  leased 
premises.  TKI  also  has  agreed  to  pro- 
vide, at  no  extra  charge,  500,000  cu- 
bic feet  of  gas  from  the  well,  and  to 
install  equipment  so  the  region  office 
can  use  the  gas  to  heat  the  office. 

The  Board  also  approved  a 5 -year 
coalbed  methane  gas  lease  with  CDX 
Gas,  LLC,  of  Dallas,  Texas,  involving 
the  coal  rights  to  a 1 ,500-acre  portion 
of  the  Game  Commission’s 
Loyalhanna  Estate  Mineral  Reserve  in 
Westmoreland  County.  (The  rights  to 
this  coal  were  deeded  to  the  agency  as 


a gift  from  the  Loyalhanna  Coal  &. 
Coke  Company  in  1969.)  CDX  Gas 
has  agreed  to  pay  the  Game  Commis- 
sion a 1 5 percent  royalty  for  all  coalbed 
methane  gas  produced  and  sold  from 
the  leased  site,  as  well  as  a $5  per  acre 
rental  upon  execution  of  the  lease 
agreement.  In  addition,  the  CDX  Gas 
lease  will  provide  a 350,000-cubic-feet 
per  year  free  gas  clause,  with  payback 
to  the  Game  Commission  for  nonuse. 
Finally,  CDX  Gas  will  provide  the 
agency  a copy  of  all  title  work  relative 
to  the  Game  Commission’s  ownership 
of  oil,  gas,  mineral  and  surface  hold- 
ings within  the  Loyalhanna  Coal  and 
Coke  Mineral  Reserve. 


' Lykens  Valley  NWTF  Chapter  Donates 
Turkey  Mounts  to  PCC 


Flanking  the  decoys  are  TROY  LEHMAN,  left,  PCC 
Deputy  and  HTE  instructor,  and  DENNIS  WESSNER, 
taxidermist.  Back  row,  left  to  right,  are  JEFF  BORDNER, 
Lykens  Valley  Longbeards  President,  HAROLD  DAUB, 
Lykens  Valley  Longbeards  Banquet  Chairman  and 
Hunter  Education  instructor,  SCOTT  BILLS,  PCC  Land 
Manager,  GARY  PACKARD,  PCC  WCO  retired,  and 
BARRY  EVERLY,  PCC  Deputy  WCO. 


! THANKS  to  the  Lykens 
. Valley  Longbeards,  the  Game 
Commission  has  two  new 
I mounted  wild  turkeys  (a 
gobbler  and  a hen)  to  use  in 
Hunter-Trapper  Education 
i classes  and  other  wildlife  and 
. wild  turkey  related  programs. 

( Dennis  Wessner,  of  Wessner’s 
i Taxidermy,  Tower  City,  did 
^ the  taxidermy  work,  including 
’ the  natural  habitat  display 
: stand  that  supports  the  birds. 

) Wessner  presented  the  mounts 
: to  the  PGC  at  the  Lykens 
’ Valley  Longbeards  “NWTF 
: Hunting  Heritage  Banquet”  in 
- August. 

“Turkey  hunting  is  a 
popular  sport  among 
Pennsylvania  hunters,  and  the  Game 
Commission  is  placing  more  emphasis 
on  turkey  hunting  education,” 
explained  northern  Dauphin  County 
WCO  Mike  Doherty.  “These  two 


mounts  will  be  an  effective  teaching 
tool  for  our  educational  programs. 
They’re  going  to  be  working  birds.” 
“The  Lykens  Valley  Longbeards  are 
proud  to  be  partnering  with  the  Game 
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Commission.  Past  cooperative 
projects  have  resulted  in  acres  of 
improved  habitat  in  our  local  area, 
and  now  we  are  very  happy  to  be  able 
to  donate  this  tool  to  the  Game 
Commission’s  Hunter-Trapper 

PA  elk:  CWD  free 

NO  EVIDENCE  of  CWD  was  found 
in  any  of  the  elk  taken  during  the  2005 
hunting  seasons,  according  to  Dr.  Walt 
Cottrell,  the  Game  Commission’s  new 
wildlife  veterinarian.  Cottrell  also 
noted  that  the  Game  Commission  is 
awaiting  the  results  of  the  more  than 
3,800  deer  samples  collected  during 
the  2005  seasons.  This  marked  the 
fifth  year  for  testing  hunter-killed  elk 
and  the  fourth  year  for  testing  hunter- 
killed  deer. 

“Currently,  there  are  no  confirmed 
or  even  suspected  cases  of  CWD  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  we  are  doing  every- 
thing we  can  to  ensure  that  it  stays  that 
way,”  Cottrell  said.  “By  conducting 
these  random  tests  on  hunter-killed 
deer  and  elk,  we  will  help  to  assure 
ourselves  and  the  general  public  that 
CWD  is  unlikely  to  be  present  in  wild 
deer  and  elk  here. 

“With  CWD  confirmed  in  New 
York  and  West  Virginia,  however,  we 
obviously  need  to  keep  a watchiul  eye 
on  our  wild  and  captive  deer  and  elk. 
Working  closely  with  the  state  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  other  agency 


Education  program,”  said  Lykens 
Valley  Chapter  President  J eff  Bordner. 
“We  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  and 
look  forward  to  additional 
cooperative  projects  in  the  future.” 


representatives  on  the  state’s  CWD 
Task  Eorce,  we  are  doing  all  that  we 
can  to  protect  our  state’s  herds  from 
this  always-fatal  disease.” 

CWD  tests  on  the  elk  samples  were 
conducted  by  the  New  Bolton  Cen- 
ter, which  is  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania’s  veterinary  diagnostics 
laboratory.  The  elk  samples  also  were 
tested  for  brucellosis  and  bovine  tu- 
berculosis and  found  to  be  free  of  those 
diseases.  The  New  Bolton  Center  is 
conducting  the  CWD  tests  on  the  deer 
samples,  and  results  are  expected  in 
March. 

Costs  for  conducting  these  tests  are 
covered  by  a grant  from  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  which  also 
covers  materials,  supplies  and  some  of 
the  agency’s  personnel  costs  for  sample 
collection. 

Since  1998,  the  Game  Commis- 
sion, in  cooperation  with  the  state 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has  tested 
more  than  400  deer  that  have  died  of 
unknown  illness  or  were  exhibiting 
abnormal  behavior.  No  evidence  of 
CWD  has  been  found  in  those 


Contacting  the  Region  Offices 

Northwest  — 814-432-3187  Southcentral  — 814-643-1831 

Southwest  — 724-238-9523  Northeast  — 570-675-1143 

Northcentral  — 570-398-4744  Southeast  — 610-926-3136 

TIP  Hotline:  1 -888-PGC-800 1 . This  number  is  ONLY  for  calls  concerning 
illegal  killing  of  endangered  species  or  multiple  big  game  animals.  All 
other  calls  should  be  made  to  the  appropriate  region  number  above. 
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samples.  The  Game  Commission  will 
continue  to  monitor  and  collect 
samples  from  deer  and  elk  that  appear 
sick  or  behave  abnormally. 

CWD  is  present  in  free-ranging  and 
captive  wildlife  populations  in  14 
states  and  two  Canadian  provinces. 
However,  the  Game  Commission  has 
been  working  with  other  state  agen- 
cies to  protect  the  commonwealth’s 
wild  and  captive  deer  and  elk. 

Recently,  the  Game  Commission 
issued  an  order  banning  the  importa- 
tion of  specific  carcass  parts  from  states 
and  Canadian  provinces  where  CWD 


had  been  identified  in  free-ranging 
cervid  populations. 

The  ban  closely  mirrors  a similar 
ban  issued  on  Sept.  21  by  the  state 
Department  of  Agriculture,  with  the 
support  of  the  Game  Commission. 
Agriculture  Secretary  Dennis  Wolff 
used  his  emergency  powers  to  issue  the 
ban  pending  action  by  the  Board  of 
Game  Commissioners  to  grant  simi- 
lar emergency  powers  to  the  agency’s 
executive  director. 

For  more  on  CWD  visit  the  Game 
Commission’s  website,  and  the  CWD 
Alliance’s  website,  www.cwd-info.org. 


Cottrell  is  PCC's  new  wildlife 

veterinarian 


A VETERINARIAN,  Dr.  Walt 
Cottrell,  has  been  hired  by  the  Game 
Commission  to  oversee  all  animal 
health  issues  for  the  agency. 

“With  the  growing  concern  about 
wildlife  diseases  such  as  CWD,  rabies, 
Lyme  disease,  avian  influenza  and 
West  Nile  Virus,  the  agency’s  need  for 
a wildlife  veterinarian  has  reached  a 
point  where  we  need  to  take  action,’’ 
said  Carl  Roe,  Game  Commission  ex- 
ecutive director.  “We  are  excited  to 
have  Dr.  Cottrell  on  hoard  and  believe 
that  he  will  be  an  invaluable  resource 
in  helping  us  monitor  the  health  of 
Pennsylvania’s  wild  birds  and  mam- 
mals.” 

Cottrell  is  going  to  work  out  of  the 
Penn  State  Animal  Diagnostics  Labo- 
ratory, at  University  Park. 

“We  thank  Penn  State  for  provid- 
ing an  office  at  the  lab,  and  use  of  the 
lab  facilities  for  wildlife  necropsies  and 
diagnostics,  at  no  charge  to  the  Game 
Commission,”  said  Roe,  who  noted 
that  Cottrell  will  provide  technical 
assistance  to  Penn  State’s  staff.  “Penn 
State  has  been  an  important  partner 


in  the  Game  Commission’s  various 
wildlife  research  projects  and  we  look 
forward  to  this  continued  partnership 
in  wildlife  health  issues.” 

Cottrell  received  a bachelor’s  de- 
gree in  wildlife  biology,  and  a master’s 
degree  in  biological  sciences  from 
Michigan  State  University.  He  worked 
for  six  years  as  a wildlife  biologist  in 
various  agencies,  including  the  Mary- 
land Wildlife  Administration,  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  on  the  Superior 
National  Forest  in  Minnesota,  and  the 
Vermont  Fish  and  Wildlife  Depart- 
ment. 

Cottrell  then  entered  vet  school  at 
Cornell  University,  where  he  received 
his  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine  in 
1985.  Since  then,  he  has  been  in  pri- 
vate practice  as  a small  animal  and 
large  animal  veterinarian. 

Cottrell  is  an  avid  grouse  and 
woodcock  hunter,  has  English  setters, 
and  writes  a canine  health  column  for 
the  Upland  Almanac. 

From  1967  to  1972,  Cottrell  served 
in  the  United  States  Marine  Corps, 
where  he  attained  the  rank  of  captain. 
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Clubs  encouraged  to 
participate  in  pheasant  chick 
and  egg  program 


SPORTSMEN’S  organizations  with 
qualified  propagation  facilities  can 
augment  the  Game  Commission’s 
pheasant  propagation  efforts  and  in- 
crease  hunting  opportunities  by  rais- 
ing  day-old  pheasant  chicks  supplied 
free-of-charge  by  the  agency. 

Applications  can  be  downloaded 
from  the  agency’s  website, 
www.pgc.state.pa.us,  by  clicking  on 
“Forms  &.  Programs”  and  then  select- 
ing “Pheasant  Chick  &.  Egg  Program.” 
Applications  must  he  received  by 
March  31. 

All  pheasants  propagated  hy  orga- 
nizations through  this  day-old  chick 
program  must  be  released  on  lands 
open  to  public  hunting. 

The  Game  Commission  began 
propagating  pheasants  on  an  extensive 
scale  in  1929,  with  the  establishment 
of  two  game  farms.  Over  the  next  six 
decades,  to  satisfy  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  pheasants  from  hunters, 
three  other  farms  were  placed  into 
operation,  and  the  day-old  pheasant 
chick  program  was  implemented  and 
made  available  to  sportsmen’s  organi- 
zations, 4-H  clubs,  farmers,  and  other 
cooperators  for  rearing  and  release  on 
areas  open  to  public  hunting. 

In  1959,  the  number  of  pheasant 
chicks  distributed  to  cooperators 
reached  229,685.  Since  then,  partici- 
pation has  dwindled,  with  only  a dozen 
or  so  clubs  participating  in  recent 
years,  raising  and  releasing  only  a few 
thousand  birds. 

Because  of  budgetary  constraints, 
the  Game  Commission  reduced  its 
annual  pheasant  stocking  allocation 
from  200,000  to  100,000  for  the  2005- 


06  small  game  seasons,  and  expects  to 
keep  pheasant  production  at  100,000 
until  a license  fee  increase  is  approved 
or  other  financial  resources  are  made 
available. 

To  receive  pheasant  chicks,  a club 
must  have  at  least  25  square  feet  of 
covered  pen  space  available  per  bird. 
In  addition,  72  square  inches  of  floor 
space  per  chick  is  recommended  in  the 
brooder  building.  All  feed  and  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  work  of  con- 
structing covered  pens  and  raising 
pheasants  will  he  the  responsibility  of 
the  club.  Birds  must  be  released  no 
later  than  the  end  of  the  second  week 
of  the  season. 

In  addition  to  the  sportsmen’s  club 
program,  the  agency  also  sells  surplus 
day-old  hen  pheasant  chicks  and  eggs 
in  lots  of  100  chicks  for  $60  or  300 
eggs  for  $180.  Early  requests  receive 
top  priority  and  orders  are  processed 
until  the  last  scheduled  hatch,  usually 
the  first  week  of  June. 

While  day-old  hen  pheasant  chicks 
may  he  purchased  by  anyone,  pheas- 
ant eggs  will  be  sold  only  to  licensed 
game  propagators.  Both  chicks  and 
eggs  must  be  picked  up  at  the  supply- 
ing Game  Commission  game  farm. 

Applications  to  purchase  surplus 
day-old  hen  pheasant  chicks  or  pheas- 
ant eggs  can  be  downloaded  from  the 
agency’s  website;  click  on  “Forms  &. 
Programs”  and  then  select  “Pheasant 
Chick  & Egg  Program.” 

For  more  on  pheasants  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  agency’s  pheasant  propa- 
gation program,  visit  the  Game 
Commission’s  website  and  click  on 
“Wildlife”  then  choose  “Pheasant.” 
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by  Bob  D'Angelo 


Iowa 

The  Department  of  Natural  Resources  is 
seeking  “furbearer”  status  for  mountain 
lions  in  the  wake  of  appearances  of  the  big 
cat  the  last  few  years.  The  classification 
would  allow  the  agency  to  establish 
regulations  such  as  a season  and  limits  on 
killing  mountain  lions.  Three  mountain 
lions  have  been  killed  in  the  last  three 
years,  and  several  others  have  been 
confirmed  by  tracks. 


Ohio 

Trees  now  cover  more  than  30 
percent  of  the  Buckeye  State's 
landscape  — up  from  only  1 2 percent 
In  1900. 

Pronghorn  Antelope 

Approximately  70  percent  of  adult  doe 
pronghorns  have  horns,  which  average 
about  l'/2  inches.  All  bucks  have  horns, 
averaging  1 2 inches  long.  Both  sexes  shed 
their  horn  sheaths  each  spring. 


SAAMI 

The  firearm  and  ammunition  industry  now  has  a seat  at  the  world  table  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  191 -country,  international  relations  body  has  granted  official  consultative 
status  to  the  Sporting  Arms  and  Ammunition  Manufacturers  Institute  (SAAMI). 
SAAMI,  founded  in  1926,  publishes  voluntary  industry  quality  and  safety  standards, 
coordinates  technical  manufacturing  data,  and  promotes  safe  and  responsible  firearms 
use.  With  its  new  U.N.  designation,  SAAMI  is  now  a global  resource  for  scientific  facts 
on  guns  and  ammunition. 


Florida 

A developer  has  agreed  to  pay 
$356,000  in  penalties  for  cutting 
down  a tree  containing  a protected 
bald  eagle  nest  in  2003.  Court 
documents  revealed  that  the 
company  knew  the  nest  was  there 
before  it  was  cut  down. 

Kansas 

An  average  of  36,000  hunters  harvest 
about  800,000  mourning  doves  each  fall. 
As  a side  note:  migratory  bird  hunters  in 
the  state  spend  about  $30.5  million 
annually  in  support  of  their  hunting 
activities. 


Lewis  & Clark 

Corps  of  Discovery  crew  members  required 
a constant  supply  of  meat  to  sustain  their 
epic  journey.  The  expedition’s  hunters 
killed  the  following:  deer  (whitetail,  mule 
and  blacktail),  1,001;  elk,  375;  bison,  227; 
pronghorn,  62;  bighorn  sheep,  35;  grizzly 
bear,  43;  black  bear,  23;  beaver,  113;  geese, 
104;  ducks,  45;  grouse,  46;  and  turkey,  9. 

Litter  Facts 

One-third  of  litter  is  fast-food  waste. 
Twenty-eight  percent  of  litter  is 
aluminum.  Disposable  diapers  take 
550  years  to  decompose,  and 
Styrofoam  cups  take  more  than  one 
million  years. 
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“Go  ahead,  do  it;  you  wont  get  caught,”  the  little  guy 
with  the  pitchfork  standing  on  one  shoulder  says.  And 
then  on  the  other  shoulder  the  woman  with  the  halo  and 
wings  says,  '‘Dont  do  something  youll  regret  later.” 
Sometimes  both  even  wear  fluorescent  orange  or  camo. 

Devil  or  Angel 


WE  ALL  REMEMBER  the  scene. 

There’s  the  cookie  jar  and  there’s 
our  hand,  itching  to  touch  the  lid:  Our 
mouth  is  watering  in  anticipation,  our 
stomach  growling.  Our  eyes  are  turned  hard 
to  the  side  to  see  if  mom’s  shadow  is  ap- 
proaching; our  ear  is  straining  to  hear  her 
footfall.  There’s  an  hour  yet  to  suppertime 
and  Mom  said,  “No  snacks  before  dinner.” 
But  she  wasn’t  a kid  standing  in  front  of  a 
cookie  jar. 

We  can  almost  see  them;  almost  feel 
their  weight  on  each  shoulder.  We  can  cer- 
tainly hear  them,  at  least  with  our  inner 
ear.  The  one  with  the  halo  is  saying,  “Don’t 
disobey  Mom.  She  knows  what’s  best  for 
you.  Don’t  disappoint  her.  Don’t  do  some- 
thing had.  Be  a good  (girl  or  boy).  Behave 
and  wait  for  dinner.”  You  can  almost  feel  a 
halo  beginning  to  shimmer  over  your  own 
head. 

But  then  the  other  one,  on  the  other 
shoulder,  the  one  with  the  horns  and  tail, 
says,  “Aw,  go  ahead.  Mom’s  not  watching. 
It’s  only  a little  cookie.  You  deserve  a 
cookie.  An  hour’s  a long  time  to  wait.  She’ll 
never  know.  You  can  eat  it  quick  and  pick 
up  the  crumbs.  She  won’t  catch  you.  Do 
it!”  You  can  almost  feel  two  little  points 
starting  to  peek  out  from  under  your  own 


hair,  to  match  the  ones  your  tempter  has. 

Devil  or  angel?  Whether  you  took  the 
cookie  or  not,  whether  you  got  caught  or 
not,  you  lived  with  the  consequences. 
Those  consequences  might  have  been  the 
guilt  and  punishment  of  being  caught,  or 
they  might  have  been  the  guilt  of  not  be- 
ing caught  and  punished.  Wrong  is  wrong, 
so  why  do  we  do  it?  Why  is  it  hard  to  fol- 
low the  straight  and  narrow?  Or  is  the  daily 
dialogue  we  have  with  the  devil  and  angel 
on  our  shoulders  the  price  we  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  being  human? 

Free  will  is  both  a treasure  and  a curse. 
How  easy  if  we  didn’t  have  a choice,  if  our 
roads  never  split,  with  beckoning  vistas 
both  ways.  Sometimes  the  paths  look  al- 
most alike,  not  quite  straight  and  not  too 
twisty,  and  the  choice  a difficult  one.  We’re 
not  going  from  the  light  into  the  dark;  the 
atmosphere  just  gets  a little  gray. 

At  other  times  the  good  and  the  had 
are  obvious  and,  following  our  conscience, 
one  road  easily  draws  our  feet.  The  angel’s 
voice  is  very  clear  and  the  devil  can  hardly 
he  heard.  But  then  there  are  the  occasions 
when  the  imp  speaks  very  loudly  indeed 
and  resisting  is  not  easy. 

The  WCO  is  the  Game  Commission’s 
face  of  law  enforcement,  directing  hunters 
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to  stay  within  the  bounds  of  legality  in  their 
sport.  If  hunters  listen  to  their  little  devil 
more  than  their  angel  and  do  something 
contrary  to  what’s  in  the  Game  and  Wild- 
life Code  and  hunting  regulations,  they 
might  have  to  deal  with  the  WCO  and  a 
fine  and/or  court  appearance.  They  might 
even  lose  their  hunting  privileges  for  a 
time.  The  mere  possibility  of  encounter- 
ing a Game  Commission  law  enforcement 
officer  should  keep  hunters  doing  the  right 
thing. 

But  the  commission’s  officers  can’t  be 
everywhere  watching  everyone.  They  can’t 
catch  every  game  law  violator.  Even  Mom 
had  more  things  to  do  than  make  sure  our 
greedy,  twitching  little  fingers  didn’t  get 
into  the  cookies.  The  specter  of  being 
“nabbed”  wasn’t  all  that  deterred  us  from 
having  an  unauthorized  chocolate  chip 
treat.  If  hunters  are  faced  with  obeying  or 
disobeying  the  written  law  and  the  unwrit- 
ten ethical  code  of  their  sport,  like  the 
cookie  craver,  they  don’t  have  to  worry  so 
much  about  the  WCO  seeing  them  do 


wrong  as  they  do  about  seeing  themselves 
do  something  wrong,  and  having  to  live 
with  the  knowledge  afterward. 

We  were  talking  about  the  angel  and 
devil  on  our  shoulders  at  hunting  camp  this 
year.  Hunters  know  that  both  ride  with  us 
every  day  we’re  afield.  Whether  they  wear 
blaze  orange  or  camo,  like  us,  no  one  could 
say.  But  they’re  there  and  they’re  hardly 
ever  silent. 

“You  know  how  it  is,”  one  of  my  hunt- 
ing pals  said.  “The  deer  is  coming  and  you 
can  just  about  get  a good  shot.  You’re  al- 
most sure  the  shot  will  connect  where  it 
has  to,  or  you’re  almost  sure  the  buck’s  got 
enough  points.  But  you’re  not  100  percent 
certain. 

“The  angel  is  saying,  ‘Hold  on,  don’t 
squeeze  the  trigger.  You’re  not  positive  you 
can  make  a good  hit,  it’s  too  chancy.  Bet- 
ter not  take  that  running  shot;  better  not 
shoot  until  you  see  more  of  the  heart  and 
lungs;  better  check  again  that  the  brow  tine 
is  long  enough.  It  doesn’t  matter  that  the 
deer’s  turned  now  and  is  going  away  and 
you  won’t  get  it.  It’s  get- 
ting away  and  you 
haven’t  seen  another 
deer  all  day,  but  still, 
don’t  shoot.’ 

“Meanwhile,  the 
devil  on  the  other  shoul- 
der is  shouting,  ‘shoot, 
shoot,  shoot!’  Some- 
times he’s  mighty  hard  to 
resist.” 

We  laughed,  but  we 
knew  it  was  true.  Despite 
our  best  intentions  to  lis- 
ten to  the  haloed  one, 
the  little  demon  some- 
times sways  our  judg- 
ment and  we  act  on  his 
advice.  Sometimes  what 
happens  afterward  isn’t 
bad,  at  least  on  the  sur- 
face. We  surprise  our- 
selves and  make  the  iffy 
shot  and  get  the  deer.  Or 


Bob  Steiner 


TAKE  THE  SHOT;  don't  take  the  shot.  The  free  will  of  the  hunt 
can  be  like  having  the  voice  of  a tempting  devil  and  the  voice 
of  a guiding  angel  competing  to  make  us  act.  Luckily,  today 
this  isn't  a real  deer,  but  rather  a 3-D  foam  target  at  an  archery 
3-D  shoot.  A bad  choice  here  will  just  mean  a busted  arrow 
and  low  score.  Such  shooting  is  good  hunting  simulation 
practice. 
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the  buck  really  did  have  the  required  points 
on-a-side.  When  we  tell  the  story  after- 
ward, we  don’t  mention  the  gloating  devil, 
even  when  we  know  the  angel  is  shaking 
his  head. 

Seemingly  “good”  outcomes  can  come 
from  badly  taken  actions,  but  they  leave  a 
sour  aftertaste.  Did  we 
ever  really  savor  that 
stolen  cookie,  or  was  it 
dry  and  scratchy  all  the 
way  down?  We  knew 
we  should  be  happy  we 
ate  it,  but  we  didn’t  feel 
the  happiness. 

To  walk  up  to  the 
downed  buck,  heart 
pounding  in  dread  that 
the  legal  antlers  may 
not  be  there,  unsure 
because  we  weren’t  cer- 
tain before  we  shot  — 
can  that  memory  ever 
be  erased?  Despite  the 
revised  tale  we  tell 
other  hunters,  we  can’t 
lie  to  ourselves.  We  listened  to  the  devil, 
but  we  got  lucky. 

Then  there’s  the  deer  that  should  have 
been  let  go,  because  the  vitals  weren’t  open. 


We  knew  it  would  be  “gut”  shot,  but  we 
shot  anyway.  And  we  had  a long  trailing 
job  of  it,  finding  the  deer  despite  our  fool- 
ishness, and  coming  back  with  the  veni- 
son. We  can  act  to  others  like  we’re  proud 
we  “tagged  out,”  but  we  know  it  wasn’t 
done  the  way  it  should  have  been.  Not  the 
quickly  fatal  heart  or 
neck  shot,  the  fast  and 
easy  death  for  the  ani- 
mal that  hunters  have 
always  taken  pride  in. 
We  know  the  shame 
and  what  we  did.  This 
hunt  was  nothing  to 
brag  about. 

When  hunting 
gets  into  the  clinch  of 
the  shot,  hunters  find 
themselves  poised  on 
a fine  edge.  Shoot  or 
don’t  shoot?  It  doesn’t 
take  much  weight  of 
persuasion  on  the 
devil  or  the  angel’s  side 
to  tip  us  over,  as  cau- 
tion and  desire  vie  for  the  win.  Perhaps 
we’re  not  as  practiced  in  making  these 
choices  as  we  should  be,  because  they  come 
at  long  intervals  in  our  everyday  life,  at 


Free  will  is  both  a 
treasure  and  a curse . 
How  easy  if  we  didn't 
have  a choice , if  our 
roads  never  split,  with 
beckoning  vistas  both 
ways.  Sometimes  the 
paths  look  almost  alike , 
not  quite  straight  and 
not  too  twisty,  and  the 
choice  a difficult  one . 


Turkey  Hunting  Safety  Tips 

Positively  identify  your  target  before  pulling  the  trigger. 

Make  your  position  known  to  other  hunters. 

Never  stalk  a turkey  or  turkey  sound. 

Assume  every  noise  and  movement  is  another  hunter. 

While  calling,  select  a natural  barrier  to  protect  your  back. 

Shout  "Stop"  to  alert  approaching  hunters. 

Eliminate  red,  white,  blue  and  black  from  your  clothing. 

Preselect  a zone  of  fire. 

Never  carry  decoys  through  the  woods  in  your  hands;  use  a vest  or  bag. 
Fluorescent  orange:  While  moving,  hunters  are  required  to  wear  at  least  100 
square  inches  on  the  head,  visible  360  degrees.  And  although  the  safety  color  is 
not  required  at  stationary  calling  locations,  it's  strongly  recommended. 
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least  those  with  such  dire,  literally  life  and 
death,  consequences.  Yet  these  choices  are 
common  to  the  hunt.  We  experience  the 
agony  and  ecstasy  of  free  will  every  time 
we  consider  shooting. 

Squeezing  the  trigger  or  releasing  the 
arrow  always  has  a component  of  uncer- 
tainty.  What  happens  after  the  hullet  exits 
the  muzzle  or  the  shaft  leaves  the  bow  is 
beyond  our  control,  out  of  our  hands  at  that 
point.  What  will  be  will  be.  If  we  know  we 
have  tried  our  best,  if  we  were  certain  of 
the  sight  picture,  certain  of  the  legality  of 
the  game,  certain  of  a high  percentage  shot, 
we  can  feel  that  we  did  right,  not  wrong. 
We  can  retain  our  regard  for  ourselves. 

Maybe  it  all  goes  back  to  our  cookie  jar 
days.  Some  fortunate  ones  never  had  a 
whispering  devil  on  one  shoulder.  Their 
only  option  was  to  say,  “Okay,  Mom,  no 


cookies.  I’ll  wait  for  dinner,”  and  they 
went  off  to  do  their  homework  or  clean 
their  room.  Some  lacked  a guiding 
angel.  They  said,  “Okay,  Mom,  no 
cookies.  I’ll  wait  for  dinner,”  and  the 
instant  she  was  out  of  the  room,  their 
hand  was  in  the  jar  and  they  were  stuff- 
ing their  mouth,  with  no  regrets. 

But  1 doubt  many  of  us  are  like  that. 
For  most  of  us,  the  angel  and  devil  sit 
heavily  on  both  sides,  insisting,  cajol- 
ing, lecturing,  bargaining.  Do  we  do 
what’s  right,  end  up  empty-handed, 
but  with  a calm  conscience?  Or  do  we 
do  what’s  wrong,  grabbing  at  what  we 
desire,  no  matter  what  the  conse- 
quences? There  is  another,  rarely  con- 
sidered but  very  real  possibility.  Sup- 
pose we  fumble  and  break  the  whole 
cookie  jar?  □ 


Fun  Came  By  Connie  Mertz 

Peck-Peck-Peck 


Designate  whether  these  birds  are  (P)  precocial  (independent  within  a few  hours 
of  hatching)  or  (A)  altricial  (dependent  upon  parent(s)  for  nurturing),  and  then 
place  the  letters  in  order  below  in  their  proper  category  to  identify  a bird  species 
that  applies  to  that  category. 


bam  owl 

(G) 

bald  eagle 

(O) 

wood  duck 

(T) 

Canada  goose 

(U) 

bam  swallow 

(L) 

raven 

(D) 

mallard 

(R) 

Precocial: 


house  wren 

(F) 

woodcock 

(K) 

bluebird 

(I) 

purple  martin 

(N) 

pheasant 

(E) 

robin 

(C) 

evening  grosbeak 

(H) 

bobwhite  quail 

(Y) 

Altricial: 


answers  on  p.  62 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

* By  Marcia  Bonta 


Like  at  Grand  Central  Station,  a 
variety  of  wildlife  come  together  and 
give  a glimpse  of  ..  . 


Life  at  a Vernal 

Pond 


IT  WAS  NOT  the  year  to  observe  our 
vernal  ponds.  But  how  was  1 to  know? 
After  two  years  of  more  precipitation  than 
usual,  all  the  depressions  on  top  of  Sap- 
sucker  Ridge  beneath  the  oak  and  black 
cherry  forest  had  filled  with  water. 

In  late  March,  I counted  four  ponds. 
Three  of  them  were  clustered  near  each 
other.  First  were  two  old  small  ponds  that 
had  merged  and  formed  a larger, 
figure-8-shaped  pond 
30  feet  long  and 
eight  feet  wide. 

Near  this 
pond  was  a 
second , 
small 


pond  that  was  barely  six  feet  in  diameter. 
The  last  of  the  cluster,  once  a small  pond, 
had  become  the  largest  of  all  — 40  feet  in 
diameter.  The  fourth  pond,  farther  along 
the  ridge,  had  been  the  only  reliable  one 
over  the  years  and  had  supported,  until  a 
couple  of  dry  years,  a population  of  breed- 
ing wood  frogs.  That  pond,  though,  now 
completely  hemmed  in  by  fallen  debris 
from  the  ice  storm,  had  become  the 
second  largest  pond,  60  feet 
by  15  feet. 

Vernal  ponds. 
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also  called  “depression  ponds,”  “temporary 
ponds”  or  “vernal  pools,”  are  typically  less 
than  120  feet  wide  and  four  feet  deep  and 
are  created  by  snow  melt  and  spring  rains. 
Often  these  ponds  dry  up  in  mid-  to  late 
summer  or  early  autumn,  which  prevents 
permanent  residency  by  fish.  Without  such 
predators,  the  larvae  of  some  salamander 
and  frog  species  can  thrive. 

Once  the  ice  had  melted  from  our 
ponds,  I spent  many  hours  watching  not 
only  the  activity  in  them,  but  the  wildlife 
around  their  perimeters.  On  the  last  day  of 
March,  as  I sat  near  the  largest  pond,  I 
heard  a rustle  in  the  leaves  nearby,  and  then 
watched  as  hen  turkeys  waded  through  the 
far  end  of  the  pond.  A few  looked  over  at 
me,  but  1 didn’t  move.  They  continued  fil- 
ing past,  and  altogether  1 counted  17.  On 
the  rise  above  the  pond,  and  following  well 
behind  like  an  outcast,  a tom  turkey,  sport- 
ing a medium-size  beard,  silently  fanned  his 
tail  while  keeping  a respectable  distance. 
The  hens  foraged  as  they  moved  off 
through  the  forest  and  never  seemed  to 
notice  him. 

On  April  Fool’s  Day,  1 heard  the  quack- 
ing calls  of  wood  frogs  from  the  oldest  pond. 
I crept  up  quietly  to  glimpse  them  calling 
and  swimming,  but  wanting  a better  view, 
1 crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the  pond  and 
the  frogs  dove  to  the  bottom.  Making  my- 
self an  elevated  seat  atop  two  fallen  cherry 
trees  wedged  against  a live  chestnut  oak,  1 
sat  motionless  for  half  an  hour,  but  the  male 
frogs  didn’t  call.  A few  froggy  heads  did 
appear  above  the  water  and  fixed  their 
unblinking  eyes  on  me.  Although  the  frogs 
provided  little  entertainment,  other  crit- 
ters did.  A pileated  woodpecker’s  mania- 
cal cry  outdid  the  pee-ovee  song  of  a black- 
capped  chickadee,  and  calling  golden- 
crowned  kinglets  and  an  eastern  phoebe 
made  themselves  heard  above  the  din  of 
Interstate  99  traffic  at  the  base  of  the  ridge. 

The  next  several  days  winter  returned, 
for  what  we  hoped  was  its  final  blast.  Ter- 
rific winds,  cold,  rain  and  snow  sent  the 
wood  frogs  down  into  the  pond  muck,  and 


on  the  fourth  of  April,  a skim  of  snow  still 
encircled  the  vernal  ponds  while  a thin, 
translucent  layer  of  ice  covered  the  larger 
ponds.  Golden-crowned  kinglets  and 
black-capped  chickadees  foraged  around 
the  oldest  pond  as  I sat  there.  Tufted  titm- 
ice and  a singing  winter  wren  poked  around 
in  the  tangled  mass  of  ice-felled  trees,  and 
live  trees  creaked  and  groaned  in  the 
blessed  wind  that  drowned  out  the  traffic 
din  below. 

A cap  of  white  crowned  the  mountains, 
but  the  valleys  were  brown.  A hairy  wood- 
pecker called,  and  I heard  a singing  golden- 
crowned  kinglet.  Then  kinglets  and  chicka- 
dees landed  and  foraged  on  a witch-hazel 
sapling  three  feet  from  my  head,  the  king- 
lets fluttering  down  around  me  like  ani- 
mated butterflies.  A chickadee  bathed  in 
a strip  of  open  water  near  the  edge  of  the 
pond.  Once  I heard  a singing  brown 
creeper,  and  then  I watched  one  hitching 
its  jerky  way  up  a series  of  nearby  tree 
trunks  even  as  sodden  snow  plopped  down 
from  the  tree  branches. 

It  was  warm  again  two  days  later.  The 
largest  vernal  pond  also  held  about  10  call- 
ing, swimming  wood  frogs,  while  the  old- 
est pond  contained  20  or  more  and  4 wood 
frog  egg  masses. 

By  the  tenth  of  April,  even  the  two 
smallest  vernal  ponds  held  large  clumps  of 
wood  frog  egg  masses.  But  in  the  spring 
warmth,  all  the  ponds  were  shrinking,  and 
on  April  12  I w'as  shocked  to  find  the  old- 
est pond  dried  up.  Only  four  large  gelati- 
nous blobs  containing  both  wood  frog  eggs 
and  tiny,  just-hatched  black  tadpoles  lay 
in  the  mud.  The  two  small  ponds  had  some 
water,  but  their  egg  masses  were  gone.  Tur- 
key droppings  around  the  ponds’  edges 
made  me  suspect  that  turkeys  had  made  a 
meal  of  the  eggs. 

The  largest  pond  still  held  plenty  of 
water,  although  it,  too,  was  retracting.  Sev- 
eral egg  masses  bobbed  in  its  2 -foot-deep 
middle.  A sprightly  breeze  masked  the  in- 
terstate noise,  and  the  brilliant,  but  drying 
sun  blazed  down  from  a deep  blue  sky. 
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Day  by  day  1 kept  my  vigil  beside  the 
remaining  pond.  Soon  I was  sitting  at  the 
base  of  a large  black  cherry  tree  that  had 
previously  been  surrounded  by  water.  Wa- 
ter striders  skated  over  the  pond’s  surface, 
and  a dead  white  moth  floated  in  the  wa- 
ter. Looking  closely,  I spotted  a few  wrig- 
gling mosquito  larvae.  Wood  frog  eggs  were 
hatching  and  some  tadpoles  had  already 
swum  off.  Another  egg  mass  lay  marooned 
on  the  dried  shore.  A few  eggs  wriggled  in 
it,  so  1 threw  it  back  into  the  pond. 

No  rain  fell  throughout  most  of  April 
and  into  May,  as  I watched  the  incredible 
shrinking  pond.  The  wood  frog  tadpoles 
swimming  in  the  water  were  losing  their 
race  against  time.  In  early  May  I surprised 
a mother  bear  and  her  three  small  cubs  near 
the  pond.  The  cubs  bounded  away,  up  and 
over  Sapsucker  Ridge,  while  the  mother 
paused  to  watch  me.  Three  days  later  the 
vernal  pond  was  as  large  as  a small  car  and 
three  piles  of  fresh  bear  scat  surrounded  it. 
The  wood  frogs  had  lost  their  gamble,  but 
their  eggs  and  tadpoles  had  fed  turkeys, 
bears  and  probably  other  wildlife  as  well. 

Not  all  vernal  ponds  met  the  fate  that 
mine  did  last  spring.  Some  of  those  on  SGL 
176  are  much  larger,  and  one  April  after- 
noon my  husband  Bruce,  son  Dave,  and  I 
met  Jim  Julian  there.  Julian,  a Penn  State 
graduate  student  in  ecology,  has  been 
studying  vernal  ponds,  and  he  gave  us  a 
tour  of  one  of  them.  Many  wood  frog  egg 
masses  bobbed  in  the  water,  but  a few  male 
wood  frogs  still  hid  under  the  leafy  detti- 
tus  waiting  for  females  to  appear.  I even 
found  two  pink  dead  females,  one  of  which 
had  been  chewed  on,  probably  by  a rac- 
coon, Julian  said. 

But,  unlike  our  ponds,  the  game  land’s 
pond  also  supported  spotted  salamanders. 
One  of  three  mole  salamander  species  that 
depend  on  vernal  ponds  to  breed  in,  spot- 
ted salamanders  live  mostly  underground, 
in  holes  or  burrows  dug  by  other  creatures, 
and  appear  above  ground  only  in  breeding 
season.  Spotted  salamanders  are  black  with 
yellow  spots,  and  lay  both  clear  and  opaque 


egg  masses,  the  latter  resembling  giant  cot- 
ton balls. 

According  to  Tim  Maret,  a biology  pro- 
fessor at  Shippensburg  University  who  has 
been  studying  vernal  ponds  in  the  Michaux 
State  Forest,  wood  frog  tadpoles  eat  spot- 
ted salamander  eggs,  and  salamander  lar- 
vae of  the  same  or  different  species  eat  each 
other.  As  a result,  less  than  one  percent  of 
salamanders  and  frogs  hatched  in  vernal 
ponds  survive  to  leave  them,  even  if  the 
ponds  don’t  shrivel  up,  as  mine  did,  before 
summer. 

Vernal  ponds  vary  in  the  creatures  they 
support.  Another  mole  salamander,  the 
Jefferson,  comes  and  mates  at  a pond  on  a 
rainy  night  in  late  winter.  Having  previ- 
ously visited  the  pond  in  November  and 
then  burrowed  into  the  ground  nearby,  it 
will  even  migrate  to  the  pond  over  snow, 
hence  its  nickname  “snow  walker.” 

The  third  mole  salamander  species,  the 
matbled,  mates  on  a vernal  pond’s  dry  land 
in  mid-September.  The  female  lays  her  eggs 
under  rocks,  logs,  or  in  the  leaf  litter  to 
keep  them  moist,  and  she  stays  with  them 
until  the  pond  fills  up  in  late  autumn  or 
early  winter.  Under  the  ice-covered  pond, 
marbled  salamander  eggs  hatch  and  their 
larvae  eat  leaves  and  leaf  fungus  as  well  as 
fairy  shrimp,  which  are  inch-long  crusta- 
ceans that  swim  upside  down  through  the 
water.  Nicknamed  “sea  monkeys,”  the 
shtimp  drop  their  eggs  into  sediment  where 
they  remain  dormant  for  months  or  even 
years  until  the  pond  refills. 

Many  other  species,  such  as  red-spot- 
ted newts,  pickerel  and  leopard  frogs,  spot- 
ted turtles,  and  spring  peepers  use  vernal 
ponds,  hut  if  the  ponds  don’t  contain  mole 
salamanders,  wood  frogs,  and/or  fairy 
shrimp,  they  are  not  true  vernal  ponds. 

Even  though  most  people  are  not  aware 
of  vernal  ponds,  because  they  are  tempo- 
rary, many  are  incredibly  old.  Several  on 
South  Mountain  in  southcentral  Pennsyl- 
vania are  15,000  to  21,000  years  old,  and 
another  pond,  near  Lewisburg,  is  13,800 
years  old  — according  to  pollen  analyses 
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of  core  borirrgs. 

Unfortunately,  federal  wetland  regula- 
tory programs  don’t  protect  vernal  ponds, 
because  they  have  no  direct  connection  to 
navigable  water.  They  are  built  on,  bull- 
dozed, or  paved  over,  and  developers  some- 
times use  the  depressions  as  storm  water 
ponds.  Then  runoff  from  roads  and  park- 
ing lots  flow  into  them,  bringing  pollution. 
Even  without  direct  destruction,  logging 
can  ruin  vernal  ponds. 

Julian  says  that  it  is  essential  to  keep 
forested  areas  around  vernal  ponds  intact, 
because  trees  shade  the  water,  reduce 
evaporation,  and  control  silt  runoff  — 
which  can  suffocate  eggs  — into 
the  ponds.  Instead  of  the  recom- 
mended 100-foot  buffer  zone,  ^ ^ 

he  says  the  protective  , 

zone  should  be  closer 
to  500  feet,  because  tc  S 

ponds  with  wider 
buffers  usually 
have  more  spe- 
cies. The  sala- 
manders and  frogs 
that  visit  the  pond 
also  need  relatively 
cool,  moist,  shady  con- 
ditions nearby  to  live  the 
rest  of  their  lives. 

Wood  frogs  and  salamanders  will  seek 
out  new  ponds  if  they  must,  but  they  are 
homebodies.  Julian  told  us  about  one  study 
of  350  marked  adult  wood  frogs,  which  live 
up  to  seven  years,  that  found  they  all  re- 
turned to  the  same  ponds  year  after  year. 
In  another  study,  of  those  hatched  in  a 
single  pond,  he  says  82  percent  came  back 
to  breed  in  their  natal  pond.  Julian  also 
mentioned  that  a study  of  spotted  sala- 
manders, which  can  live  up  to  20  years, 
found  that  they  returned  to  their  home 
pond  even  after  it  was  paved  over. 

Applying  pesticides  and  herbicides  near 
vernal  ponds  is  another  threat  to  the  crit- 
ters that  live  and  breed  in  them.  “Roundup” 
has  a particularly  bad  effect  on  them,  Julian 
says,  and  there  are  warnings  on  the  label 


that  landowners  should  read  and  heed  if 
they  care  about  preserving  vernal  ponds  on 
their  properties. 

Acid  rain  is  also  hurting  vernal  ponds, 
according  to  Tim  Maret.  Some  ponds  he 
has  been  sampling  have  a pH  of  4-  While 
spotted  salamanders  and  wood  frogs  can 
tolerate  such  acidity,  the  rare  Jefferson  sala- 
manders die  if  the  pH  reaches  4.5  (7  rep- 
resents neutrality  and  lower  numbers  indi- 
cate increasing  acidity). 

Vernal  ponds  are  now  on  the  radar 
screen  of  many  knowl- 
edgeable people. 

While  Tim  Maret 
and  graduate  stu- 
dent Joe  Wilson 
are  document- 
ing the  abun- 
dance and  sur- 
vival of  amphib- 
ians in  vernal 
ponds  in  the 
Michaux  State 
Forest,  as  part  of 
a Wild  Resource 
Conservation 
Fund  project, 
the  Western 
Pennsylvania 
Conservancy  has  re- 
ceived a state  wildlife  grant  to  find  and  re- 
search seasonal  ponds  in  Pennsylvania. 
This  project  involves  a partnership  with 
academic  scientists,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, state  and  federal  agencies  and  pub- 
lic volunteers.  Ongoing  studies  of  these 
ponds  are  also  being  done  through  the 
Pennsylvania  Natural  Heritage  Program  by 
biologists  with  the  WPC  and  The  Nature 
Conservancy. 

With  all  this  work,  perhaps  vernal  ponds 
will  gain  the  understanding  and  protection 
they  need  to  survive  both  on  public  and 
private  lands.  I hope  so,  because  despite 
my  disappointment  last  year.  Pm  once 
again  watching  my  vernal  ponds.  For  me 
there  is  no  better  way  to  celebrate  the  re- 
turn of  spring.  □ 
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straight  from  the  Bowstring 


By  P.J.  Reilly 


Although  shooting  well  consistently  with  a bow  ultimately 
comes  down  to  the  basics  — sound  fundamentals  and  a 
lot  of  practice  — taking  advantage  of  modern  technology 
in  equipment  cant  hurt.  Besides,  playing  around  with 
new  stuff  can  be  half  the  fun. 


Gadgets  for  3-D 
Shooters 


The  perfect  archery  shot.  It’s  what 
all  archers  strive  for,  whether  they’re 
hunting  deer  or  shooting  at  targets  at  a lo- 
cal club.  While  the  perfect  shot  can  hap- 
pen anywhere,  at  any  time  with  any  equip- 
ment, typically,  those  archers  who  consis- 
tently shoot  nearly  perfect  do  so  only  after 
much  practice  and  with  good  equipment. 

All  serious  archers  know  that  constant 
practice  is  part  of  the  game.  If  you  want  to 
be  a good  shot,  you  have  to  practice  — a 
lot.  Shooting  circle  targets  is  a game  that’s 
been  around  for  centuries.  Comparatively 
new  on  the  archery  scene,  however,  is  the 
3-D  shoot.  This  game  was  invented  by 
b(.)whunters  looking  for  a way  to  practice 
their  craft  when  the  hunting  season  is 
closed. 

On  a typical  3-D  shoot,  you  walk 
through  the  woods  from  one  shooting  sta- 
tion to  the  next.  At  each  station  there  will 
be  a line  from  where  you  must  shoot  at  a 
3-dimensional,  foam  replica  of  an  animal. 
That  animal  might  be  10  or  33  yards  away. 
The  shooter  must  judge  the  distance  to  the 

THIS  3-D  ARCHER  has  his  bow  decked  out 
in  all  the  latest  gadgets,  such  as  a telescopic 
sight,  extended  stabilizer  and  V-bars. 


target  and  then  try  to  hit  it  in  a series  of 
circles  roughly  placed  where  you’d  find  the 
real  animal’s  vital  organs.  A perfect  shot 
generally  mimics  a perfect  kill. 

While  bowhunters  organized  the  3-D 
game,  it’s  only  natural  that  it  now  has  be- 
come a highly  competitive  sport  with  many 
participants  who  are  not  archery  hunters. 
And  these  competitors  weren’t  going  to  be 
limited  to  using  strictly  hunting  equipment. 
They’ve  adapted  specialized  target-archery 
equipment  for  their  own  purposes  in  look- 
ing for  any  edge  that  will  enable  them  to 
shoot  just  a little  bit  better  than  the  com- 
petition. 

If  you’ve  gone  to  any  of  these  3-D 
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shoots,  you’ve  probably  seen  such  an  ar- 
cher. They  typically  carry  colorful  hows 
covered  with  lots  of  chrome.  They’ve  got 
long  stabilizers  extending  off  the  front  of 
the  bow,  shorter  ones  extending  hack  to- 
ward the  shooter,  and  long  sight  bars  with 
lighted  scopes  on  the  end.  They  typically 
use  a mechanical  release,  hut  it  doesn’t  look 
like  any  the  average  bowhunter  uses. 

So  what  is  all  this  equipment  and  what 
does  it  do?  That’s  what  we’re  going  to  dis- 
cuss. 

Stabilizers 

The  stabilizer  is  nothing  new  to  mod- 
em archers.  It’s  a weight  that’s  attached  to 
the  front  of  the  bow  just  below  the  grip. 
This  weight  makes  the  bow  heavier  than 
it  would  be  otherwise,  which  helps  stabi- 
lize the  shooter’s  bow  arm.  Also,  by  hav- 
ing the  weight  low  on  the  how,  a stabilizer 
makes  it  easier  to  keep  the  bow  vertical. 

Hard-core  target  shooters  place  long 
stabilizers  — some  measuring  36  inches  — 
on  the  front  of  their  bows  to  increase  the 
stabilization  effect.  The  longer  the  stabi- 
lizer, the  harder  it  is  to  torque  your  bow 
left  or  right  with  your  gripping  hand.  The 
long  stabilizer  helps  keep  your  how  cen- 
tered. 

Some  shooters  like  to  use  a weighted 
V-bar  or  siderails  that  extend  back  toward 
the  archer  from  the  stabilizer,  on  both  sides 
of  the  bow.  While  the  front  stabilizer  helps 
to  eliminate  torque,  the  V-har  helps  to 
eliminate  cant.  When  you  cant  your  bow, 
you  lean  the  top  of  the  bow  either  left  or 
right  of  dead  center.  That’s  had.  Archers 
who  tend  to  naturally  cant  their  bows 
might  use  just  one  siderail  to  counteract 
that  tendency  and  center  the  bow. 

The  weight  of  both  the  stabilizers  and 
V-bars  typically  are  adjustable.  You  can 
screw  in  as  many  weights  as  you  like  to  the 
ends  of  these  rods  until  you  find  a setup 
that’s  comfortable  for  you  to  shoot.  Typi- 
cally, the  individual  weights  will  weigh  a 
i half-ounce,  one-ounce  or  one  and  a half 
' ounces.  Beware,  though,  while  weight  is 
what  you  want  to  stabilize  your  bow,  too 


much  weight  can  make  you  even  shakier 
than  you  were  without  the  stabilizers.  Only 
practice  will  tell  what’s  the  right  weight  for 
you. 

And  before  you  run  out  and  buy  a 36- 
inch  stabilizer  and  a set  of  V-bars,  be  sure 
to  check  the  regulations  governing  the 
tournament  or  tournaments  in  which  you 
plan  to  shoot.  Almost  every  sanctioning 
organization,  such  as  the  International 
Bowhunting  Organization  and  Archery 
Shooters  Association,  has  an  open  class 
that  allows  archers  to  place  as  many  gad- 
gets on  their  bows  as  they  want.  But  they’ll 
also  have  hunter  classes  that  might  restrict 
the  length  of  stabilizers  and,  in  addition  to 
other  equipment  restrictions,  not  allow  V- 
bars.  Check  out  the  regulations  to  deter- 
mine which  class  you  want  to  compete  in. 
Sights 

There  are  two  basic  types  of  sights  3-0 
shooters  use  — scopes  and  pins.  A scope 
can  either  be  magnified  or  not.  I’ve  seen 
some  archers  use  scopes  up  to  6x,  although 
scopes  with  2x  to  4x  magnification  are  the 
most  common.  Typically,  an  archery  scope 
doesn’t  use  crosshairs  as  the  aiming  point. 
Most  have  a single  dot  right  in  the  center 
of  the  scope.  Because  a scope  offers  only 
one  aiming  point,  it  is  mounted  on  an  ad- 
justable sight  bar  that  allows  the  scope  to 
be  moved  up  and  down  as  the  archer  en- 
counters targets  at  different  distances. 

Pins  are  the  more  traditional  aiming 
devices  used  by  archers,  especially 
bowhunters.  A 3-D  archer  might  have  four 
pins  set  on  his  sight  that  offer  aiming  points 
at  20,  30,  40  and  50  yards.  Or,  that  archer 
might  have  a single  pin  mounted  on  the 
same  adjustable  bracket  scope  shooters  use, 
and  that  pin  is  moved  up  and  down  de- 
pending on  the  distance  of  the  target. 

So  what  are  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  the  two  types  of  sights?  Well, 
scopes  obviously  can  offer  a magnified  view 
of  the  target,  which  allows  the  shooter  to 
see  the  scoring  area  a little  better.  How- 
ever, the  greater  the  magnification  of  the 
scope,  the  more  you’ll  notice  the  slightest 
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movement  of  your  bow  arm.  To  shoot  a 
scope  well,  your  shooting  form  has  to  be 
rock  steady,  or  the  center  dot  will  bounce 
all  over  the  target  as  you  try  to  zero  in  on 
the  bullseye. 

With  pins,  you’re  likely  to  feel  more 
solid  when  you  take  aim  because  there  is 
no  magnification.  Also,  when  you  have  a 
sight  with  multiple  pins,  you  can  use  those 
pins  to  help  judge  distance.  For  instance, 
from  practicing,  you  might  learn  that  when 
you  look  through  your  sight  and  a deer  tar- 
get fits  perfectly  in  the  gap  between  your 
20-  and  30-yard  pins,  that  target  is  X yards 
away. 

No  matter  what  type  of  sight  you 
choose,  you’ll  want  to  mount  that  sight  on 
an  extended  sight  bar.  The  farther  your 
sight  is  away  from  the  riser  of  the  bow,  the 
steadier  you  have  to  hold  it  to  keep  it  on 
the  target  and  the  more  precise  your  aim 
will  be.  Here’s  a simple  test  to  illustrate 
what  I’m  talking  about.  Take  a pencil  in 
your  right  hand,  keeping  it  horizontal  with 
the  point  facing  to  the  left.  Use  the  point 
to  take  aim  at  something  off  in  the  distance, 
first  by  holding  the  pencil  right  in  front  of 
your  eye  and  then  holding  it  at  arm’s 
length.  You’ll  feel  like  your  aim  is  much 
more  precise  when  the  pencil  is  at  arm’s 
length. 

Mechanical  Releases 

Sure,  Robin  Hood  was  capable  of  split- 
ting his  own  arrows  down  the  center  with 
other  arrows  at  distances  of  30  yards,  and 
while  drawing  his  how  with  his  fingers.  But 
to  consistently  achieve  that  kind  of  accu- 
racy in  the  real  world,  modern  archers  use 
mechanical  release  aids  — triggers  for  your 
bow.  When  you  shoot  with  your  fingers, 
your  release  might  vary  from  shot  to  shot. 
With  a mechanical  release,  the  bowstring 
is  loosed  exactly  the  same  way  each  time. 

Having  said  that,  mechanical  releases 
are  not  without  their  faults.  One  of  the 
most  common  problems  shooters  develop 
with  releases  is  flinching.  In  anticipation 
of  the  shot,  you  twitch  your  bow  arm  in 
the  same  instant  that  you  hit  the  trigger 


THREE  TYPES  of  mechanical  releases 
including,  at  right,  a standard  trigger 
release  used  by  many  bowhunters  and  3-D 
shooters.  The  other  two  releases  are 
favored  by  hard-core  3-D  shooters.  At  top, 
left,  a true  tension  release;  below,  a thumb- 
activated  release. 

on  the  release,  which  can  throw  your  ar- 
row off  by  a couple  of  inches,  or  a couple 
of  feet,  depending  on  how  much  you  flinch. 

Hardcore  target  and  3-D  shooters  will 
often  use  tension  releases.  These  releases 
do  not  use  a standard  trigger  like  most 
mechanical  releases.  With  a tension  re- 
lease, you  draw  back  your  bow,  take  aim 
and  then  squeeze  your  shoulder  blades  to- 
gether. At  some  point,  that  squeezing  will 
increase  the  tension  on  the  release,  caus- 
ing it  to  loose  the  bowstring. 

With  a tension  release,  the  shooter  re- 
ally isn’t  sure  when  the  string  is  going  to 
he  loosed.  So  the  shooter  has  to  hold  the 
bow  steady  and  on  target  until  the  release 
is  activated.  Because  you  don’t  really  know 
when  the  string  will  be  loosed,  you’re  not 
likely  to  flinch. 

Be  forewarned  that  it  takes  a lot  of  prac- 
tice to  learn  to  shoot  with  a tension  re- 
lease. Plan  on  punching  yourself  in  the 
mouth  and  nose  many  times  while  learn- 
ing to  use  one  of  these  touchy  devices. 

So  now  you  have  an  idea  what  all  those 
gadgets  are  you’ve  seen  attached  to  the 
bows  of  those  professional-looking  shoot- 
ers at  your  local  3-D  shoot.  Head  out  to 
your  local  archery  pro  shop  and  give  some 
of  this  equipment  a try.  You  might  just  find 
a new  way  to  enjoy  shooting  your  bow, 
which  can  only  help  improve  your  odds  at 
achieving  the  perfect  archery  shot.  □ 
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Lock,  Stock  & Barrel 

By  Jim  Romanelli 


Up  until  the  1880s,  the  most  common  cartridges  were 
hunting  cartridges  that  ran  from  40-  to  45 -caliber,  hut 
when  shooting  matches  became  increasingly  popular, 
target  shooters  no  longer  needed  large  calibers. 


The  Evolution  of  the 
Varmint/Benchrest 
Cartridge 


VARMINT  and  benchrest  shooters  are 
some  of  the  finest  riflemen  around. 
Not  only  because  they  are  skilled  in  their 
discipline,  but  also  because  of  the  level  of 
perfection  in  the  manufacturing  quality  of 
their  scopes,  firearms  and  ammunition. 

Among  cartridges,  many  people  believe 
that  the  search  for  perfection  really  began 
to  heat  up  back  in  1950,  when  Remington 
introduced  the  .222  Remington,  in  its 
Model  722.  The  “Triple  Duce”  was  cer- 
tainly a landmark  in  varmint  and  benchrest 
shooting,  and  the  official  birth  of  the  Na- 
tional Benchrest  Shooters  Association  was 
in  195 1 , but  the  infancy  of  benchrest  shoot- 
ing competition  actually  dates  back  to  the 
1860s. 

Just  after  the  Civil  War  competitive  rifle 
matches,  such  as  the  “Schuetzenfests,”  be- 
gan to  grow  and  became  popular.  Even 
though  the  first  centerfire  cartridges  were 
brought  out  commercially  in  1868-69,  it 
wouldn’t  be  until  the  mid- 1880s  that  the 
quality  of  the  centerfire  cartridge  would 
begin  to  win  out  over  the  muzzleloading 
caplocks  (even  though  breech-seaters  and 


false  muzzles  were  used  with  many  of  the 
centerfire  rifles.) 

Up  until  the  1880s,  the  most  common 
cartridges  were  hunting  cartridges  that  ran 
from  40-  to  50-caliber,  such  as  the  .40-90 
Sharps,  .44-77  Sharps,  .44-90  Sharps  and 
.45-70  Springfield  as  well  as  the  .50-70  and 
.50-90,  to  name  a few.  But  as  the  40-rod 
(220  yards,  which  later  turned  into  200- 
and  300-yard)  matches  became  increas- 
ingly popular,  target  shooters  no  longer 
needed  large  calibers  for  the  short  ranges. 
They  began  to  develop  smaller  caliber  car- 
tridges that  would  do  the  job  equally  as 
well,  and  probably  better,  because  the 
shooter  would  experience  less  recoil  fa- 
tigue. 

A few  of  the  more  famous  match  car- 
tridges from  the  1880s  and  ’90s  were  the 
.32-40  Winchester,  .38-55  Winchester  and 
.28-30  Stevens.  In  1882,  one  of  the  first 
25-caliber  cartridges  hit  the  scene;  it  was 
called  the  .25-20  Single-Shot.  This  car- 
tridge was  designed  by  renowned  target 
shooter  John  Rabbeth,  and  proved  that  a 
25-caliber  bullet  traveling  at  about  1,400 
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fps  (86'grain  bullet)  could  not  only  com- 
pete,  but  also  win,  at  200  yards. 

That  cartridge  became  popular  enough 
that  Remington  commercially  produced  it 
from  1889  until  the  mid- 1930s.  Rifles  such 
as  the  Stevens  models  44  and  44 ‘/2,  or  the 
Winchester  Model  1885,  chambered  for 
this  cartridge  and  combined  with  scopes 
made  hy  Malcolm,  Mogg,  Cummins,  Sidle, 
Stevens  or  Winchester,  were  the  predeces- 
sors of  our  modern  day  varmint  rifle. 

From  there  came  the  .22  Winchester 
Centerfire  in  1885,  which  sent  a 45-grain 
bullet  at  around  1,500  fps.  It  was  fairly 
popular  until  about  1925,  and  was  discon- 
tinued in  1936  due  to  the  newer  higher 
velocity  flatter  shooting  22-caliber 
centerfire  cartridges. 

In  the  mid- 1890s  Winchester  intro- 
duced the  .25-20  WCF  cartridge  in  its  new 
Model  1892  levet  action  rifle.  This  was  a 
successful  round  that  competed  with  the 
.25-20  Single-Shot  cartridge,  because  it  was 
hallistically  the  same  and  could  he  had  in 
either  a single-shot  or  a repeating  rifle. 

Today  the  .25-20  WCF  is  way  down  on 
the  totem  pole  of  populat  varmint  cat- 
tridges,  hut  it  is  still  commercially  loaded 
for  those  thousands  of  older  rifles  that  are 
still  being  used. 

As  smokeless  powders,  steel  and  manu- 
facturing technology  improved.  Savage 
brought  out  the  .22  Savage  High-Power  in 
1912,  chambered  in  the  Model  99.  It  was 
a 228-caliher  with  a 70-grain  bullet  at  2,800 


fps,  which  was  a real  stepping-stone  for 
high  velocity  22-caliber  centerfires.  It  re- 
mained fairly  popular  until  the  1930s,  when 
othet  22-caliber  cartridges,  with  bullet  di- 
ameters of  .223  and  .224,  entered  the 
shooting  world. 

In  1915  Savage  brought  out  the  .250- 
3000  Savage  cartridge,  also  in  their  Model 
99,  and  it  sent  an  87-grain  bullet  at  an 
unheard  of  3,000  fps.  In  1932  they  intro- 
duced a 100-grain  bullet  at  2,800  fps  for 
deer,  and  the  .250  Savage  became  the  first 
all  around  long-range  varmint/deer  car- 
tridge. 

Its  inherent  accuracy  really  came 
through  when  chambered  in  a bolt  action, 
and  for  those  who  wanted  to  buy  one  rifle 
and  hunt  pretty  much  all  year,  the  .250- 
3000  Savage  was  the  way  to  go.  Almost 
every  rifle  manufacturer  chambered  one  of 
their  models  in  the  .250  Savage,  and  it  was 
among  the  top  selling  cartridges  until  the 
1950s,  when  Winchester  introduced  the 
.243  Winchester. 

A fellow  hy  the  name  of  Ned  Roberts 
thought  he  could  do  the  .250  Savage  one 
better,  though  and,  over  the  course  of  10 
years  and  working  with  the  7x57,  designed 
what  we  know  now  as  the  .257  Roberts. 
Remington  was  the  first  to  bting  it  out  in 

1934. 

The  improvements  of  the  Roberts  over 
the  Savage  was  approximately  a 1 5 percent 
greater  case  capacity  and  a rifle  twist  of  1 
in  10  inches  (as  compared  to  Savage’s  1 in 


THE  EVOLUTION  of  the  varmint/benchrest  cartridge;  there  are  some  oldies  but  goodies 
on  this  list.  From  left  to  right:  .25-20  Single-Shot,  .22  WCF,  .25-20  WCF,  .22  Savage  Hi- 
Power  (IMP),  .22-3000  Lovell,  .250-3000  Savage,  .257  Roberts.  .22  Hornet,  .220  Swift, 
.219  Zipper,  .218  Bee,  .22-250,  .243,  .25-06,  .222,  .223  and  6mm  PPC. 
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14  twist.)  The  faster  twist  would  stabilize 
bullets  from  87  to  120  grains,  and  the 
heavier  bullets  certainly  made  the  .257 
Roberts  a better  cartridge  for  big  game. 

Although  the  factory  load  bettered  the 
.250  Savage  by  only  100  fps,  it  was 
handloaders  who  added  another  100  fps  to 
really  make  the  .257  even  more  versatile. 

The  advent  of  the  .243  in  1955  hurt  the 
popularity  of  the  .257  Roberts  a bit,  hut  it 
was  really  the  adoption  of  the  .25-06  (from 
the  old  .25  Neidner  wildcat)  in  1969  by 
Remington  that  really  put  the  hurt  to  Ned’s 
creation.  Even  though  the  Roberts  is  not 
as  popular  as  it  used  to  be,  ammunition  is 
still  being  loaded  and  rifles  are  still  being 
chambered,  simply  because  it’s  still  that 
good  of  an  all  around  cartridge. 

By  the  third  decade  of  the  20*  century, 
wildcatters  and  firearm  companies  placed 
a lot  of  effort  and  money  into  the  develop- 
ment of  22-caliber  cartridges  strictly  for 
varminting  and  benchrest  shooting.  In 
1930,  Winchester  commercially  brought 
out  the  infamous  .22  Hornet. 

Its  small  size,  light  noise,  no  recoil  and 
accuracy  out  to  200  yards  became  a big  hit 
fairly  quickly.  With  a 45-grain  bullet  at 
2,650  fps,  the  Hornet  is  a good  varmint 
round.  It  was  also  the  first  factory  varmint 
cartridge  to  be  introduced  in  a bolt  action 
(Springfield  ’03,  Savage  M23D,  Winches- 
ter M54  and  M70),  which  certainly  helped 
to  accelerate  its  popularity.  It  became  a fa- 
vorite when  rebarreling  many  of  the  fall- 
ing block  single-shot  rifles. 

Even  today  the  Hornet  is  a popular  car- 
tridge, and  has  become  more  so  recently 
due  to  the  lighter,  spitzer  shape  30-,  35- 
and  40-grain  bullets,  and  new  powders  that 


speed  those  projectiles  along  at  more  than 
3,000  fps.  It  is  very  much  one  of  my  favor- 
ites. It  was  the  .22  Hornet  that  really  put 
the  skids  on  the  .22  WCF,  as  well  as  the 
.25-20  Single-Shot  as  varmint  cartridges. 

In  1934  gunsmith  and  wildcatter 
Harvey  Lovell  took  the  .25-20  Single-Shot 
case  and  necked  it  down  to  a .22  caliber, 
with  an  almost  6-degree  shoulder,  and 
called  it  the  .22-3000  Lovell.  It  tossed  a 
45-grain  bullet  at  3,000  fps,  which  gave  it 
an  effective,  accurate  range  of  250  yards. 

As  popular  as  that  wildcat  became, 
about  a year  later  a couple  of  gunsmiths, 
Risley  and  Donaldson,  took  the  .22-3000 
Lovell  case  and  blew  the  shoulder  out  to 
15  degrees,  and  then  used  barrels  that  had 
been  cut  with  a 1 in  14  twist  (the  .22-3000 
Lovell  used  a 1 in  20  inch  twist). 

This  faster  twist,  along  with  a slight  in- 
crease in  case  capacity,  threw  a 50-grain 
bullet  at  3,000  fps,  which  bucked  the  wind 
better  than  the  45-grain.  They  called  it  the 
R-2  Lovell,  which  became  the  most  popu- 
lar wildcat  cartridge  that  never  made  it  as 
a commercial  round. 

Once  the  .25-20  Single-Shot  was 
dropped  from  manufacture  in  the  1930s, 
and  Winchester’s  run  of  Griffin  &.  Howe’s 
.22-3000  cases  were  exhausted  by  the  late 
’40s,  these  two  wildcats  were  doomed. 

The  folks  at  Winchester  must  have 
thought  they  would  really  take  the  world 
by  storm  when  in  1935  they  brought  out 
the  .220  Swift.  With  a 45-grain  bullet  and 
a muzzle  velocity  of  more  than  4,000  fps,  it 
became  popular  fairly  quickly.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  wasn’t  long  before  it  lost  a lot  of 
its  appeal,  as  shooters  were  burning  out 
barrels  in  just  a few  thousand  rounds. 
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Handloaders  learned  that  if  they  loaded 
it  down  to  around  3,500-3,800  fps,  the  bar- 
rel would  last  much  longer,  and  the  accu- 
racy was  just  as  good  if  not  better.  Because 
of  the  small  percentage  of  handloaders  back 
then,  the  factory  load  lost  much  of  its  popu- 
larity simply  because  of  its  barrel  eating 
reputation. 

There  were  quite  a few  years  m which 
no  rifle  was  chambered  for  it,  but  with 
today’s  better  barrel  steels  and  slower  burn- 
ing powders,  the  Swift  has  lost  much  of  its 
negative  reputation,  and  as  long  as  you 
don’t  mind  that  sharp  crack  of  its  report, 
the  Swift  will  reach  out  and  touch  the  far- 
thest of  any  factory  .22  centerfire. 

In  1937  Winchester  came  up  with  the 
idea  that  if  they  combined  a varmint  car- 
tridge with  a more  modern  looking  version 
of  America’s  beloved  lever  action,  it  would 
be  a match  made  in  heaven.  So  they  re- 
vamped the  Model  94  into  the  Model  64 
and  redesigned  the  .30-30  case  into  the 
.219  Zipper  cartridge,  which  sent  a 224- 
caliber  56-grain  blunt  nose  hollowpoint  at 
3,100  fps. 

In  reality,  the  combination  turned  out 
to  be  one  of  the  biggest  flops  in  the  history 
of  shooting  sports.  It  was  really  due  to  the 
rifle,  though,  and  not  the  cartridge.  The 
Model  64  couldn’t  he  scoped  over  the  cen- 
ter of  the  bore  because  of  the  top  ejection, 
and  the  action  couldn’t  work  with  pressures 
more  than  38,000  psi.  Also,  the  light  bar- 


Fun Game  answers: 
TURKEY,  GOLDFINCH. 


rel  was  whippy,  as  well  as  having  a maga- 
zine tube  attached  to  it,  which  limited  it 
to  only  roundnose  bullets.  These  were  all 
strikes  against  the  accuracy  that  varminters 
and  benchrest  shooters  demanded. 

Even  though  the  combination  was  a fail- 
ure, the  .219  Zipper  case  turned  out  to  be 
a godsend  for  wildcatters.  Almost  as  soon 
as  the  Zipper  hit  the  market,  wildcatters 
such  as  Lovell,  Ackley  and  Kilbourn  real- 
ized the  potential  for  an  improved  version. 
They  pushed  the  shoulder  forward  and 
changed  its  angle  from  12  degrees  to  23, 
28,  30  and  even  40  degrees  (depending  on 
the  wildcatters).  These  two  changes  cre- 
ated a straighter  walled  case  with  a 12  per- 
cent increase  in  capacity.  When  chamber- 
ing a medium  or  heavy  weight  barrel  in  a 
strong  single-shot  (falling  block)  or  bolt 
action  that  could  take  50,000  psi,  the  .219 
Improved  Zipper  would  throw  a spitzer 
bullet  at  more  than  3,400  fps. 

This  Improved  version  became  popular 
and  paved  the  way  for  Harvey  Donaldson 
to  create  his  wildcat,  the  .219  Wasp,  in 
1941,  which  was  a bit  shorter  and  more 
efficient  than  the  Improved,  but  had  pretty 
much  the  same  ballistics. 

The  accuracy  for  either  wildcat  was  out- 
standing enough  to  dominate  the  benchrest 
scene  until  around  1950.  As  far  as  a 
varmint  cartridge  was  concerned,  there 
were  none  better,  because  they  could  reach 
out  to  more  than  300  yards,  and  the  3,400- 
3500  plus  fps  velocity  and  would  not  bum 
barrels. 

In  1938,  Winchester  took  the  .32-20 
case  and  necked  it  down  to  create  the  .218 
Bee  and  chambered  it  in  its  lever  action 
Model  65  (fancy  version  of  the  Model  92). 
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Even  though  the  Bee 
had  150  fps  advantage 
over  the  Hornet,  it  was 
chambered  in  a lever 
action  and  suffered  the 


same  not-as-accurate-as- 
it-could-be  syndrome  as 
the  Model  64  .219  Zip- 
per combination. 

It  wasn’t  until  nine 
years  later  that  the  Bee 
would  reach  its  accuracy  potential  in  a bolt 
action.  Winchester  brought  out  the  Model 
43,  and  Sako  introduced  the  excellent 
Model  L41.  But  nine  years  is  a long  time 
to  wait  for  better  accuracy  and,  therefore, 
the  .218  Bee  never  became  more  than 
modestly  popular. 

Not  much  happened  during  the  war 
years  in  the  way  of  sporting  arms  and  am- 
munition, but  as  I mentioned  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  column,  in  1950, 
Remington  took  the  varminting  and 
benchrest  world  by  storm  when  it  intro- 
duced the  .222  Remington  and  the  Model 
722  bolt  action.  Finally  there  was  a factory 
round  that  sent  a 50-grain  spitzer  at  3200 
fps,  and  it  didn’t  kick,  bellow  or  bum  out 
barrels.  The  great  part  of  the  design  was 
that  it  was  rimless,  which  provided  a more 
reliable  feed  from  a column  magazine. 

The  “triple  duce”  filled  the  void  that  the 
.22-3000  Lovell  left  behind,  but  with  stron- 
ger brass  that  would  last  for  more  than  a 
few  firings  and  an  extra  200  fps  velocity.  It 
became  the  king  of  accuracy  and  replaced 
almost  all  the  other  22-caliber  wildcats 
(exception  was  the  .22  Varminter,  which 
turned  into  the  .22-250). 


IN  1915  SAVAGE  brought  out  the  .250-3000 
Savage  cartridge  and  chambered  their 
Model  99  lever  action  for  it.  It  sent  an  87- 
grain  bullet  at  an  unheard  of  3,000  fps.  In 
1932  they  introduced  a 100-grain  bullet  at 
2,800  fps  for  deer,  and  the  .250  Savage 
became  the  first  all  around  long-range 
varmint/deer  cartridge.  The  99  is  a nifty 
rifle  and  the  .250  Savage  is  a still  a great 
deer  round. 


Since  the  1950s  many  more  cartridges 
have  competed  to  be  among  the  top.  Some 
of  the  successful  ones  that  have  made  the 
excellent  .222  Remington  obsolete  are  the 
.223  Remington  (1964),  .22-250  (1965), 
.22  PPG  (1974)  and  6mm  PPG  (1975).  A 
few  that  didn’t  quite  make  the  grade  were 
the  .222  Remington  Magnum  (1958),  .244 
Remington  ( 1955)  and  the  .225  Winches- 
ter (1964).  It  wasn’t  because  they  were  in- 
accurate. Actually,  they  were  extremely 
accurate;  it  was  simply  that  they  tried  to 
create  or  fill  a niche  that  was  already  cov- 
ered or  outclassed  by  a more  versatile  car- 
tridge. 

Within  the  past  couple  of  years,  though, 
Winchester,  Ruger  and  Hornady  have 
added  a few  more  to  the  varmint  family  of 
cartridges,  such  as  the  (Winchester  Super 
Short  Magnum)  .223  WSSM,  .243  WSSM 
and  the  .204  Ruger. 

But  no  matter  which  cartridges  made  it 
to  the  top,  or  which  ones  didn’t,  or  which 
ones  are  waiting  for  the  jury  to  come  out 
in,  there  has  been  more  than  130  years  of 
development  leading  to  the  top-notch 
varmint/benchrest  cartridges  we  have  to- 
day. □ 
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A DANGEROUSLY  JAMMED  commuter  highway, 
hemmed  in  hy  aggressive  drivers,  may  seem  an  odd  place 
to  have  an  epiphany  about  a lost  species.  But  there’s 
one  stretch  of  highway  in  Berks  County  that  always  makes  me  think 
of  that  most  iconic  of  extinct  birds,  the  passenger  pigeon. 

Half  again  as  hig  as  a mourning  dove,  the  pigeon  was  easily  the  most  abundant 
land  bird  in  the  world,  trading  back  and  forth  across  the  East  in  flocks  that  numbered 
in  the  billions.  They  ruled  the  sky  when  Pennsylvania  was  still  the  frontier,  and  even 
through  the  mid- 19th  century  they  nested  regularly  in  the  Allegheny  highlands  from 
the  Pine  Creek  drainage  as  far  west  as  Erie  and  Crawford  counties. 

These  pigeon  “cities,”  as  the  colonies  were  known,  were  staggering  in  their  size;  even 
in  1898  — after  market  hunting  and  habitat  loss  had  chewed  away  at  their  numbers  — 
one  colony  in  Potter  County  was  reportedly  two  miles  wide  and  40  miles  long. 

As  late  as  the  early  1880s,  the  pigeons  were  still  regular  fall  migrants  through  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  where  the  residents  of  Reading  looked  for  them  each  fall,  roosting  for 
several  weeks  at  a stretch  on  the  steep,  southwestern  slope  of  Neversink  Mountain,  a 
mile  south  of  the  city.  ’’During  flights  the  local  gunners  would  take  up  a position  on  the 
open  slopes  of  the  mountain  below  and  fire  until  their  guns  became  hot,”  according  to 
the  1997  book  A Century  of  Bird  Life  in  Berks  County. 

The  book  also  notes  that  the  birds  would  swarm  down  to  the  Schuylkill  River,  which 
flows  just  below  the  roost  site,  using  a large  outcropping  known  as  Pigeon  Rock  in  the 
middle  of  the  river  for  drinking  and  bathing. 

The  pigeons  are  gone,  now,  of  course.  A handful  nested  along  the  Blue  Mountain  in 
Berks  County  as  late  as  1877  (a  collector  nabbed  two  of  the  eggs  for  posterity),  and  one 
pair  was  reported  in  Lancaster  County  in  1889  — the  last  Pennsylvania  nest,  its  single 
egg  also  snatched  hy  a collector.  By  1914,  the  last  captive  pigeon,  a female  named  Martha, 
died  in  the  Cincinnati  Zoo,  the  end  of  the  species. 

Neversink  Mountain  is  still  there,  and  it  may  even  be  that  a few  of  its  oldest  trees  felt 
the  weight  of  pigeons  among  their  then-young  branches,  120  or  more  years  ago. 

And  Pigeon  Rock  is  still  there,  too;  you  can  see  it  easily  when  you’re  driving  west- 
bound along  Rt.  422  coming  into  Reading.  If  the  traffic  isn’t  too  bad  — if  there  isn’t  an 
18-wheeler  riding  your  bumper,  or  a weary  commuter  hogging  your  lane  — glance  to 
the  right  in  midriver,  and  over  the  blurred  guardrail  you’ll  see  the  large,  hippopotamus- 
shape  of  the  outcropping  dividing  the  Schuylkill. 

I’ll  admit,  it  may  not  be  the  best  place  to  look  for  a connection  to  those  long-gone 
multitudes.  The  island  that  once  attracted  sky-darkening  hordes  of  passenger  pigeons  is 
now  a rite  of  passage  for  graffiti  artists,  who  emblazon  its  sheer,  flat  face  with  everything 
from  high  school  class  colors  to  a giant  Superman  symbol. 

The  last  time  1 drove  over  the  bridge,  an  enormous  M was  painted  starkly  on  the 
rock,  and  the  only  pigeons  1 saw  were  the  feral,  urban  kind.  But  perhaps  a species  doesn’t 
really  die  completely  until  we  forget  it  ever  was,  because  despite  the  paint  and  the 
ignorance,  the  air  over  Neversink  Mountain  always  shimmers  lii/j/i/k/Afi/ 

a bit  for  me,  with  the  echo  of  vanished  wings. 
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Working  Together  for  Wildlife 


HUMMING3IRP  HANGOUT,  by 

Judy  A.  Schrader  is  the  2006 
Working  Together  for  Wildlife 
fine  art  print.  Pennsylvania’s 
smallest  bird,  the  ruby- 
throated  hummingbird  is  of- 
ten seen  hovering  nearflower- 
ing plants  in  search  of  nectar. 
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$125,  plus  s&h  (for  framing  add 
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4-inch  patches  are  $5.66,  plus 
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Hummingbird  Hangout 


Call  1-888-888-3459,  and  have  your  Visa, 
Discover,  MasterCard  or  American  Ex- 
press ready,  or  mall  your  remittance  to: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Department  MS 
2001  Elmerton  Avenue 
Harrisburg,  PA  1 71 1 0-9797 
Make  check  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission;  do  not  send  cash. 

Patches  and  other  items  available  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  may  be  or- 
dered from  "The  Outdoor  Shop"  at 
www.pgc.state.pa.us.  . 


sales  tax. 

WTFW  sales  benefit  Pennsylvania’s 
nongame  management  and  re- 
search projects. 
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$200.01  to  $250.00  = $14.95 
Over  $250.00  = $16.95 
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Roe  delivers  annual  PCC 
report  to  Legislature 


PGC  Executive  Director  Carl  G.  Roe,  this  past 
February,  delivered  the  agency’s  annual  report  to  the 
House  Game  and  Fisheries  Committee.  The  following 
is  from  Roe's  presentation. 

W^ITH  MORE  THAN  30  years  of  my  profes- 
sional experience  having  been  spent  outside 
the  agency,  many  people  have  asked  why  I was 
interested  in  the  Game  Commission’s  executive 
director  position.  Personally,  it  was  a very  easy 
decision.  What  better  mission  can  an  organization 
have  than  to  manage  our  wildlife  resources  and 
preserve  our  great  hunting  and  trapping  heritage  for 
current  and  future  generations. 

We  also  have  a tremendous  workforce  dedicated 
to  conserving  and  protecting  our  resources,  and 
great  partners  who  assist  us  in  many  ways  to  support  our  wildlife  endeavors.  As  a 
hunter  and  someone  who  enjoys  wildlife,  the  opportunity  to  serve  this  agency  and  the 
public  is,  indeed,  an  honor. 

Habitat  improvement  has  long  been  a major  objective  of  this  agency,  and  members 
of  this  Committee.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Game  Commission  controls 
only  about  five  percent  of  the  Commonwealth’s  landscape,  consisting  of  more  than 
600  parcels  in  65  of  our  67  counties.  While  1 .4  million  acres  may  seem  like  a lot,  any 
habitat  related  work  the  Game  Commission  implements  on  our  five  percent  of  land 
mass  is  not  going  to  have  a widespread  impact  on  wildlife  populations.  Therefore,  it  is 
imperative  that  more  work  he  done  on  private  lands,  as  this  is  really  the  only  way  to 
significantly  impact  wildlife  populations  across  the  landscape. 

In  many  respects,  we  view  the  habitat  work  being  done  on  State  Game  Lands  as 
the  model  for  other  public  and  private  lands,  and  we  very  much  would  like  to  share 
this  information  with  landowners  interested  in  helping  wildlife.  In  the  future,  we  plan 
to  unveil  information  on  our  website  that  landowners,  whether  they  own  a half  acre 
or  100,000  acres,  can  use  to  manage  wildlife.  We  need  to  increase  the  public’s 
awareness  that  their  activities  and  involvement  can  have  an  impact.  We  need  to 
engage  the  general  public  to  assist  in  habitat  development,  whether  it’s  in  backyards, 
municipal  parks,  major  conservation  projects  or  large  privately  owned  tracts. 

Controlled  bums  is  another  habitat  improvement  tool  we  are  looking  to  do  more 
of  on  State  Game  Lands.  Over  the  years  the  Game  Commission  has  used  controlled 
burns  to  treat  several  hundred  acres  of  State  Game  Lands  — without  a mishap  — and 
1 believe  we  can  expand  our  use  of  this  tool  to  greatly  improve  habitat  in  many  more 
areas  of  the  state. 

To  improve  customer  service  the  agency  is  working  to  implement  a point-of-sale 
license  system.  With  such  an  automated  system  in  place,  buying  licenses  will  be  much 
easier  and  faster.  Further,  this  system  will  give  us  a computerized  database  of  all  of  our 
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license  buyers,  which  will  allow  us  to  learn  a great  deal  about  our  license  buyers  and, 
again,  ultimately  provide  better  service. 

Obviously,  deer  management  is  a continuous  challenge.  I believe  we  have  areas 
where  the  deer  herd  may  have  been  reduced  too  much,  and  1 know  we  have  areas 
where  there  are  too  many.  Once  deer  harvest  data  is  available  in  late  March,  the 
Board  will  be  able  to  consider  making  changes  to  various  season  lengths  by  WMU. 

Our  financial  situation  is  our  greatest  near-term  challenge.  By  the  end  of  the  2005- 
06  fiscal  year  (the  end  of  June),  we  project  that  the  Game  Fund  will  have  around  $20 
million  in  it.  While  that  may  seem  to  be  a sufficient  reserve,  that  figure  can  be 
misleading.  For  instance,  in  the  first  two  months  of  the  2006-07  fiscal  year  (July  and 
August),  the  agency  will  need  at  least  $14  million  to  pay  salaries,  utilities  and  other 
expenses  until  license  monies  start  flowing  into  the  Game  Fund. 

So,  the  more  realistic  unreserved  Game  Fund  balance  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year 
will  be  closer  to  $6  million.  Again,  while  sizable,  the  agency  is  lucky  to  have  this  $6 
million;  it’s  the  result  of  timber  revenues  coming  in  at  $4  million  more  than  antici- 
pated and  a $2  million  one-time  upfront  payment  for  a coal  lease  in  Lycoming 
County  received  at  the  end  of  the  2004-05  fiscal  year. 

Lastly,  in  the  upcoming  2006-07  fiscal  year,  personnel  costs  — which  are  set  by  the 
Commonwealth’s  current  state  employee  contract,  not  the  Game  Commission  — 
will  increase  nearly  $2.8  million.  This  increase  will,  in  effect,  cut  the  Game  Fund 
balance  of  $6  million  in  half.  If  the  new  in-lieu-of-tax  rate  is  passed,  it  would  mean  an 
increase  of  $3.4  million  in  payments,  from  $1.7  million  to  $5.1  million.  This  particu- 
lar problem  is  exacerbated  because  the  in-lieu-of-tax  payments  are  due  by 
September  1. 

These  projections  are  based  on  two  assumptions:  first,  that  the  estimated  2005-06 
revenues  will,  indeed,  amount  to  $67,662,089;  and,  second,  that  expenditures  will  not 
exceed  our  authorized  limit  of  $70,105,000.  We  must  remain  mindful  that  revenue 
may  fall  short  of  our  projections,  and  that  expenditures  may  exceed  what  we’re 
budgeting  for. 

For  fiscal  year  2006-07,  assuming  that  we  balance  the  budget  next  year,  we  may 
have  insufficient  funds  to  meet  requirements  on  July  1,  2007.  I am  sure  you  are 
concerned  about  what  would  happen  if  we  do  not  get  increased  resources.  Basically,  it 
would  result  in  a considerable  reduction  in  services. 

In  closing,  I believe  that  the  immediate  challenge  facing  this  agency  is  its  financial 
situation.  However,  the  long-term  and  more  important  challenge  is  recruitment  of 
youngsters  into  the  outdoors,  especially  into  hunting  and  trapping.  We  — and  I mean 
all  of  us  — have  some  significant  challenges  ahead  of  us  if  we’re  going  to  keep  our 
hunting  and  trapping  heritage  alive  and  well  for  future  generations. 

In  conclusion,  we  need  to  stand  together  and  not  let  immediate  individual 
program  issues  get  in  the  way  of  our  long-term  goals  of  managing  all  wildlife  resources 
and  ensuring  that  our  grandchildren  have  the  same  opportunities  to  pass  on  our  love 
for  the  resource  and  our  hunting  and  trapping  heritage  to  their  grandchildren. 

— Carl  G . Roe 


To  view  a copy  of  the  annual  report,  go  to  the  Game 
Commission’s  website  (www.pgc.state.pa.us),  click  on  “Reports/ 
Minutes,’’  then  select  “2005  Legislative  Annual  Report.” 
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^AREENING  down  the  roads  to  the  farm  I couldn't  believe  I had  over' 
slept  again.  The  fog  held  tight  to  the  ground  and,  while  I was  late,  1 knew  1 
had  better  be  careful  because  deer  were  even  more  plentiful  than  turkeys. 
Getting  closer,  I began  to  anticipate  round  four.  The  birds  had  beaten  me 
three  times,  but  I felt  confident  that  this  round  was  going  to  go  my  way. 


ROUND  ONE 

1WAS  the  only  one  hunting  this  Bucks 
County  farm.  It  was  a good  mix  of 
fields  and  woods,  and  an  ideal  location 
for  a novice  turkey  hunter.  The  first 
morning  I overslept.  Actually,  it  was  a 
combination  of  oversleeping  and  not 
wanting  to  go  out  in  the  rain,  but  by  7 
o’clock  the  rain  had  let  up  and  I headed 
out. 

As  I came  down  the  long  drive  into 
the  farm,  I saw  them.  Out  in  the  far  field 
was  a flock  of  turkeys  with  at  least  three 
gobblers  strutting.  Mentally  berating 
myself  for  not  getting  up  earlier,  I quickly 
parked  the  car  on  the  far  side  of  the 
property,  next  to  the  woods  that  split  the 
upper  fields  from  the  lower  fields.  I got 
out  of  the  car  quietly  and  quickly  put  on 
my  orange  and  camo  and  loaded  the  gun. 
I sneaked  up  the  edge  of  the  upper  field 
through  the  woods  to  the  lower  field 
where  the  birds  were. 

I got  to  within  about  100  yards  from 
the  flock.  Standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
path,  I let  out  a couple  of  yelps  from  my 
box  call.  Immediately  I got  an  answer, 
but  not  from  the  birds  I was  going  after. 
Instead,  the  gobbles  came  from  behind 
me,  in  the  upper  field,  where  I had  just 
been.  I yelped  again  and,  sure  enough,  a 
gobbler  answered  and  was  closing  fast. 

Not  sure  what  to  do,  I sat  down 
against  the  nearest  big  tree,  facing  the 
birds.  I yelped  a few  more  times,  and 
each  time  gobbles  came  booming  down 
the  hill.  The  birds  were  getting  closer, 
but  because  of  the  undergrowth,  I 
couldn’t  see  them. 

Straining  my  eyes,  I finally  saw  them. 
Through  the  woods,  about  60  yards  away 


they  were  moving  toward  the  lower 
fields  and  the  other  flock.  I let  out 
one  soft  cluck,  trying  to  get  them  to 
come  toward  me.  I got  a gobble 
back,  but  they  wouldn’t  come  closer. 
I did  my  best  to  lure  them,  but  as  I 
watched  through  the  brush  the  birds 
continued  into  the  field. 

I thought  that  if  I moved  down 
the  path  closer  to  the  birds,  they 
might  think  that  the  “hen”  was 
starting  to  come  toward  them  and 
that  might  convince  them  to  come 
back  into  the  woods. 

Looking  down  the  path  toward 
the  field,  I saw  a clump  of  multiflora 
rose  that  I could  call  from.  With 
every  step  I got  more  and  more 
nervous.  The  sweat  dripped  down 
and  stung  my  eyes,  making  it 
difficult  to  see.  I eased  toward  the 
cover. 

Just  as  I was  about  to  sit  down, 
out  of  the  comer  of  my  eye,  I saw 
them:  three  jakes  stood  peering 
down  at  the  flock  in  the  lower  field. 
The  birds  weren’t  even  30  yards 
away,  and  I was  stuck  in  a bent-over 
position.  I held  my  position  for  what 
seemed  like  an  eternity,  drops  of 
sweat  still  dripping  back  into  my 
eyes  as  the  birds  milled  around. 

While  I could  see  the  birds,  there 
was  no  way  to  get  a shot  without 
moving  around  the  bmsh  and  into 
their  view.  Both  the  birds  and  I 
stayed  put  for  quite  awhile,  but 
finally  my  back  started  to  shake  from 
being  stuck  in  a bent-over  position, 
and  I knew  I had  to  try  and  make 
something  happen. 
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I eased  out  from  behind  the  cover 
and,  unbelievably,  the  birds  never 
saw  me.  1 brought  my  gun  up,  picked 
out  the  closest  bird,  put  the  bead  on 
the  base  of  his  neck,  took  a big 
breath  and  squeezed  the  trigger.  At 
the  shot,  the  birds  scattered.  One 
flew  straight  up  and  the 
others  ran  back  into  the 
woods.  1 watched  as 
the  bird  1 had  shot 
at  ran  away, 
unscathed.  1 had 
missed.  I was 
dumbfounded. 

As  1 stood  there 
thinking  about 
what  had  happened, 

I noticed  that  the 
original  flock  was  still  in 
the  field.  1 thought  for  sure 
they  would  have  taken  off  at 
the  sound  of  my  shot,  but  they 
hadn’t.  1 sat  down,  and  let  out  a 
few  clucks.  All  three  toms  answered 
and  started  strutting  toward  me.  It 
was  incredible. 

My  first  time  out  spring  turkey 
hunting  and  1 was  getting  another 
chance.  The  birds  continued  toward 
me  and  I continued  to  call.  Every 
yelp  and  cluck  was  answered  by  a 
gobble,  and  within  10  minutes  they 
had  cut  the  distance  in  half.  They 
were  right  on  the  outside  edge  of  my 
range.  Every  time  they  started  to 
walk  away,  1 let  out  a little  cluck 
and,  sure  enough,  they  would  come 
right  back  in.  This  went  on  for  some 
time,  and  finally  a bird  came  a little 
closer.  Feeling  comfortable  with  the 
shot,  1 fired.  Turkeys  ran  everywhere, 
all  of  them.  1 had  missed  again. 

Now  the  field  was  empty.  1 paced 
off  both  of  my  shots  and  learned  that 
neither  bird  was  nearly  as  close  as  1 
had  thought.  1 walked  back  up  the 
trail  feeling  dejected,  but  by  the  time 
1 got  to  my  vehicle  1 realized  how 


neat  the  morning  had  been.  I had  been 
in  the  middle  of  them  all  morning,  and  I 
couldn’t  wait  for  the  next  day. 

ROUND  TWO 

The  following  morning  1 was  up 
very  early.  I felt  confident  that  the 
birds  had  roosted  on  the  far  side  of  the 
orchard.  This  time  1 had  my  decoy 

with  me,  and  1 placed  it  on  the 
edge  of  the  orchard  and 
then  set  up  against  a 
nearby  tree. 

Slowly  the  inky 
blackness  gave  way  to 
the  gray  light  of  dawn 
and,  sure  enough,  from 
across  the  hill  I heard 
a gobble.  Every  five 
minutes  or  so  that 
gobbler  greeted  the 
morning.  Finally, 
when  his  gobbles 
were  muffled,  I 
figured  he  was  on  the 
ground.  But  just  as  1 
started  to  call,  a shot 
rang  out  from  the  other  side  of  the  hill, 
and  though  1 tried  to  get  an  answer,  none 
of  my  calls  brought  a response.  Someone 
else  had  gotten  that  bird. 

After  awhile,  1 eased  through  the 
woods  to  the  upper  field  where  the  jakes 
had  come  through  the  day  before.  It  was 
a beautiful  morning  and,  while  the 
turkeys  seemed  to  be  absent,  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  be  out. 

As  1 got  to  the  edge  of  the  path,  1 
slowed  down.  Picking  my  way  to  the  edge 
of  the  woods,  I looked  up  through  the 
field.  The  birds  were  there  and  at  least 
one  was  a jake.  1 dropped  to  the  ground, 
switched  hats,  got  out  my  call  and  let  out 
a few  soft  clucks.  No  response.  I waited 
and  tried  again.  Nothing. 

Then  I had  an  idea.  I slipped  out  into 
the  field  and  put  up  my  decoy,  then  set 
up  just  inside  the  woods.  After  waiting  a 
few  moments  1 let  out  a cluck.  No 
response. 
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For  20  minutes  I tried  to  get  a bird  to 
answer,  but  to  no  avail.  I stood  up  to  see 
if  they  were  still  out  there  and  they  were. 
But  my  decoy  and  calling  was  not 
working.  Eventually  they  moved  off  into 
the  woods  and  my  day  was  over. 

ROUND  THREE 

A FEW  DAYS  later,  after  giving  the 
birds  a break,  1 decided  to  set  up  in 
the  upper  field  where  the  jakes  had  been. 
I thought  that  maybe  they  walked 
through  every  morning  — and  focusing 
on  a jake  was  fine  with  me.  Setting  up  in 
the  dark  on  the  far  edge  of  the  field  with 
my  decoy  I was  ready. 

As  the  day  broke  I could  hear  gobbles 
now  and  then  from  far  away.  Not  moving 
towards  those  birds  was  hard,  but  1 was 
confident  that  the  jakes  would  come 
through  the  field.  Just  as  the  pressure  to 
move  almost  broke  me,  1 saw  — way  out 
across  the  field  — four  birds  walking 
along  the  edge. 

1 sent  out  a few  clucks  and,  in  unison, 
the  four  birds  answered.  It  was  the 
neatest  thing.  They  continued  to  walk  up 
the  field  toward  me,  not  getting  closer 
but  moving  parallel  to  the  decoy.  Every 
time  I called,  they  gobbled  back.  They 
got  to  the  far  comer  of  the  field,  and 
then  from  on  top  of  the  hill  overlooking 
the  field  came  another  cluck.  Thinking 
another  hunter  had  moved  in,  I started 
to  call  aggressively.  It  worked,  and  they 
started  zigzagging  back  down  the  field 
toward  me. 

It  took  them  20  minutes  to  go  80 
yards.  1 could  see  them  perfectly  and  they 
were  walking  right  toward  me.  My  gun 
was  up  and  my  heart  was  pounding.  This 
was  it;  I was  going  to  tag  my  first  spring 
turkey.  They  came  closer  and  closer  until 
they  were  finally  in  range.  1 saw  the 
beard  sticking  out  on  the  lead  bird  and 
knew  it  was  time.  My  shotgun  bead 
covered  the  base  of  the  neck  and  I pulled 
the  trigger.  At  the  shot  the  birds  took  off 
running.  All  of  them.  I missed  again. 

I walked  over  to  where  the  bird  had 


stood,  and  I realized  1 had  underesti- 
mated the  range  again.  Dejectedly,  I 
picked  up  my  decoy  and  headed  for 
my  vehicle.  I couldn’t  believe  I had 
missed  a third  time. 

ROUND  FOUR 

AS  I PULLED  into  the  farm  lane 
. that  fourth  morning  1 kept 
repeating  to  myself  to  let  the  birds 
get  closer  and  promised  myself  that 
if  I got  another  chance  that  1 would 
make  the  opportunity  count. 

When  1 got  out  of  the  vehicle  I 
realized  that  the  fog  was  a blessing,  it 
would  stay  dark  later  than  normal 
and  conceal  me  even  more  as  I 
walked  up  the  edge  of  the  field 
toward  my  spot.  I was  going  to  try 
again  for  the  jakes  in  the  upper  field. 

I put  my  decoy  20  yards  out  in 
the  field  and  went  over  to  my  tree 
and  sat  down.  As  I was  waiting  for 
the  woods  to  calm  down  I heard  a 
distant  gobble.  Knowing  the  birds 
were  awake  1 let  off  some  clucks. 

The  gobbler  1 had  just  heard 
answered,  but  because  he  was  so  far 
away,  I didn’t  answer  back.  1 knew 
the  jakes  would  come  through,  so  I 
stayed  put. 

As  the  fog  eventually  began  to 
fade  away,  I couldn’t  get  over  how 
nice  a morning  it  was  just  to  be 
outside.  And  then  I saw  them,  just 
like  before,  up  the  field  edge.  1 gave 
a few  clucks,  and  just  like  the  day 
before,  all  four  jakes  answered  at 
once.  Their  gobbles  rolled  across  the 
field  toward  me  and  I knew  this  was 
the  day.  A few  more  yelps  and  a few 
more  gobbles  rang  out,  but  the  fog 
rolled  back  in  and  swallowed  them.  1 
couldn’t  see  them,  and  they  quit 
answering.  I sat  there  hoping  that 
the  fog  would  lift  in  time  for  me  to 
get  a crack  at  one  of  those  birds. 
From  far  away  a gobble  rang  out  — 
the  bird  1 heard  earlier  was  still 
talking. 
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Up  on  the  hill,  just  like  the  day 
before,  came  a series  of  yelps.  1 
couldn’t  helieve  it,  two  days  in  a row 
someone  had  come  down  the  ridge 
toward  the  birds  1 was  working. 

Well,  two  could  play  at  that  game,  1 
thought.  So  every  time  1 heard  a 
yelp  or  cluck  1 duplicated  it. 

For  20  minutes  1 dueled 
with  the  intruder.  We 
made  quite  a racket, 
yelping  and  cluck- 
ing. 

The  field  was  full 
of  turkey  noise  and 
then  the  fog  lifted, 
and  the  jakes  were 
still  there.  I saw 
them  for  only  a 
minute,  however,  as 
they  headed  for  the 
woods  and  went  out 
of  sight  as  soon  as  the 
fog  cleared.  The 
dueling  continued, 
though,  and  because  the 
birds  were  gone  and  there  was 
nothing  else  to  do,  we  went  at  it  for 
another  minute  or  two. 

Then,  1 saw  my  challenger.  It 
wasn’t  a hunter,  but  a real  hen.  She 
came  in  on  my  right,  clucking  and 
yelping  away,  looking  for  me.  We 
made  quite  a bit  of  noise,  and 
thinking  it  a great  learning  experi- 
ence, I did  my  best  to  replicate  her 
talk  with  my  box  call.  Eventually, 
though,  she  drifted  back  and  away. 

As  1 was  contemplating  what  had 
just  happened,  a gobble  rang  out. 
The  jakes  had  come  back.  They 
walked  back  and  forth  across  the 
field,  picking  at  the  planted  com  as 
they  came.  They  closed  the  distance 
and  were  headed  right  to  the  decoy. 
This  was  it,  1 wasn’t  going  to  miss.  A 
few  more  steps  and  one  of  them 
would  be  in  range.  This  time  1 was 
being  patient.  1 wanted  to  make 


sure.  But  then,  all  of  a sudden,  the  birds 
took  off,  and  they  didn’t  just  walk  away, 
they  ran.  What  happened?  1 hadn’t 
moved,  had  I?  1 was  about  to  get  my  first 
bird,  and  just  like  that  it  was  over. 

1 started  to  stand  up,  but  as  1 did,  I 
saw  what  every  turkey  hunter  dreams 
about:  Way  down  at  the  bottom  of 
the  field,  beard  swaying  back  and 
forth,  came  the  biggest  gobbler  1 
had  ever  seen.  He  had 
spooked  the  jakes.  Confi- 
dent as  only  a boss  gobbler 
can  be,  he  stmtted  up  the 
edge  of  the  field,  twirling 
around  and  showing  off 
his  big  beautiful  tail 
feathers.  His  beard  hit  the 
dirt  as  he  walked  directly 
toward  the  decoy.  This 
was  his  turf 
and  no 
upstart 
group  of 

'Lf  ■ jakes  was 

taking  a hen  from 
him.  It  took  him  less  then 
two  minutes  to  walk  up  the  field  to  the 
decoy.  My  heart  was  pounding.  This  had 
to  be  the  bird  I had  heard  earlier  that 
morning,  that  duel  I had  with  the  hen 
must  have  brought  him  in,  and  when  he 
saw  the  jakes,  well,  that  was  it. 

He  walked  right  up  to  the  decoy,  and 
when  he  stopped  and  put  his  neck  out,  I 
fired.  At  the  shot  he  rolled  and  I hurried 
over  to  him  with  just  as  much  excite- 
ment as  I had  when  I got  my  first  deer. 

As  I stood  over  him  I thought  back 
over  the  previous  mornings  and  how  all  I 
had  been  trying  to  do  was  get  one  of 
those  jakes.  What  a great  time  I had 
hunting  those  birds,  and  while  I was 
happy  to  finally  connect,  I knew  I was 
going  to  have  a hard  time  waiting  until 
next  year.  At  home  I learned  he  had  a 
10‘/i-inch  beard,  1 Vi-inch  spurs  and 
weighed  19 Vi  pounds.  A spring  turkey 
hunter  was  bom.  □ 
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Patience  and  perseverance  have  a magical 
effect  before  which  difficulties  disappear  and 
obstacles  vanish. 

— John  Quincy  Adams 


The  Magic  Hour 


IT  HAD  BEEN  an  extremely  slow 
season.  In  fact,  about  the  slowest  I 
had  experienced  in  25  years  of  spring 
turkey  hunting.  It  was  the  third  week  of 
the  2005  season,  and  in  about  20  hours 
of  hunting  I had  heard  only  one  gobbler. 
Many  turkey  hunters  feel  that  toms  have 
been  gobbling  less  in  recent  years.  Some 
say  it’s  because  of  the  substantial  turkey 
population;  the  gobblers  nowadays  are 
more  likely  to  be  “henned  up.”  Others 
blame  the  lack  of  gobbling  on  the  high 
hunting  pressure  and  hunters  calling  up 
birds  before  the  season. 

For  whatever  reason,  after  three  weeks 
of  almost  total  silence,  1 was  pretty 
discouraged.  When  my  friend,  Roland, 
however,  called  on  Friday  May  20  to  say 
that  the  previously  silent  birds  started 
gobbling  again  on  his  property  in 
Schuylkill  County  earlier  in  the  week, 
my  enthusiasm  perked  up  somewhat. 
Roland  reported  hearing  at  least  two, 
possibly  three  gobblers.  I told  him  I’d  be 
at  his  cabin  well  before  daylight  the  next 
morning. 

The  next  morning  a heavy  fog  on 
Second  Mountain  slowed  me  down,  and 
by  the  time  1 pulled  into  the  lane  leading 
to  Roland’s  cabin,  it  was  almost  shooting 
time.  “No  harm  done,”  1 told  Roland 
when  1 entered  the  cozy  camp.  “The 
birds  will  probably  stay  on  the  roost  a 


little  later  on  a 
foggy  morning 
like  this,  any- 
way.” 

Roland  said 
he  would 
set  up  his 
decoys  in 
a small 


grassy 
opening 
behind  his  camp, 

where  he  had  heard  one  of  the  birds 
earlier  in  the  week.  1 decided  to  hike 
up  a logging  road  that  snaked  up  the 
mountain  behind  the  cabin.  I 
reached  a bend  in  the  road  and  then 
cut  through  a clearcut  into  some 
mature  woods  where  another  friend 
of  Roland’s  and  mine,  Tony,  had 
killed  a longbeard  in  2003. 

I was  with  Tony  on  that  hunt.  It 
was  the  second  Saturday  of  the 
season,  and  we  heard  the  tom 


By  Bob  D'Angelo 

Came  News  Associate  Editor 
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gobbling  just  off  the  roost.  We  tried 
every  tactic  in  the  book  and  couldn’t 
do  anything  with  that  bird,  so  we 
split  up  and  decided  to  just  hang  out 
in  the  area  to  see  what  would 
happen.  The  tom  never  gobbled 
again,  but  Tony  killed  the  bird  when 
it  slipped  in  on  his  decoy  at  10:45. 

Roland  said  a bird  had  gobbled  in 
that  area  a few  days  earlier,  and  he 
wasn’t  sure  if  it  was  the  same  gobbler 
he  had  heard  right  behind  the  camp 
or  if  it  was  another  bird.  1 ambled 
out  a long  bench  and  set  up  under  a 
big  hemlock  tree.  The  fog  was  still 
pretty  thick  and  1 noticed 
movement  about  60  yards  away. 
Three  deer  materialized  out  of 
the  fog,  picked  their  way 
behind  me  and  then  vanished 
as  quickly  as  they  had 
appeared. 

It  was  quiet,  with  no 
breeze  at  all,  and  I 
thought  that  I’d  be  able 
to  hear  a gobbler  from 
a long  way  off, 
despite  the  thick 
foliage  typical 
late  in  the 
season.  I’ve 
often  won- 
dered just  how 
much  the 
leafed-out 
vegetation  in 
late  May  affects  how  far  a gobbler 
can  be  heard.  During  the  first  and 
second  weeks  of  the  season  it  seems 
you  can  hear  birds  ridges  away,  but 
during  the  late  season  you  might  not 
hear  one  in  the  next  hollow. 

My  anticipation  of  hearing  a 
gobbler  or  two  burned  off  about  the 
same  time  as  the  fog,  around  9 
o’clock.  I had  called  sparingly,  a few 
soft  yelps  or  clucks  every  half  hour 
or  so,  since  6 o’clock,  to  no  avail. 
With  nothing  happening,  I put  on 


my  orange  cap  and  decided  to  hike  to 
another  section  of  the  property,  near 
where  I had  killed  a gobbler  in  2002  (see 
“Gobblin’  Moon,”  March  2003).  After 
gobbling  on  the  roost,  that  bird  had 
lockjaw  until  about  10:30.  I had  stayed  in 
the  area  all  morning  — I’ll  do  that  if  I 
know  a gobbler  is  around  — and  eventu- 
ally I heard  him  gobble  from  a long  way 
off,  across  some  open  fields.  I set  up 
against  a large  tree  and  worked  that  bird 
in,  killing  him  at  10:45. 

After  working  my  way  through  a thick  ; 
clearcut,  I reached  a spot 

just  over  the  ridge  ; 
from  where  I had  j 
killed  my  bird  in  j 
2002  and  sat  down 
on  a log  to  rest.  I 
drank  some  water  and  ate 
some  candy  pulled  from  one 
of  the  many  pockets  on  my 
turkey  vest.  I pulled  out  my 
pocket  watch  — 10  o’clock  — 
and  decided  to  stay  put  for  an  hour 
or  so,  but  when  it  got  a little  breezy  I 
thought  that  now  I had  to  contend 
not  only  with  the  thick  foliage  but 
also  the  wind.  The  chance  of 
hearing  a gobbler,  if  one  was 
anywhere  around,  would  be  even 
more  difficult.  I was  thinking 
about  what  a slow  spring 
gobbler  season  it  had  turned 
out  to  be  when  I heard  it,  or 
at  least  I thought  I had 
heard  it  — a gobble  far  off  in  the 
distance.  I wasn’t  sure,  though.  Maybe 
my  mind  was  playing  tricks  on  me.  But 
then  I heard  it  again.  It  was  a gobble. 

Because  of  the  wind  I pulled  an  old  j 
Lynch  box  call  from  its  pouch  in  my  vest  ! 
and  sent  out  some  loud,  course  yelps. 

The  bird  gobbled  back,  and  a few 
moments  later  gobbled  again  even  closer. 

He  was  definitely  on  the  move  in  my 
direction,  and  coming  at  a pretty  good 
pace.  I scrambled  to  the  base  of  a big  oak, 
hung  my  orange  hat  on  some  nearby 
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saplings  and  replaced 
it  with  my  camo  hat.  I 
clucked  a few  times, 
set  the  call  in  the 
leaves  beside  me, 
and  just  as  I pulled 
up  my  facemask  a 
booming  gobble 

sounded  from  just  over  a rise  75  yards  or 
so  away. 

The  gobbler  obligingly  tipped  me  off 
to  exactly  where  he  was,  and  I shoub 
dered  the  Winchester  Model  1300  Short 
Turkey  gun  and  waited.  A big  black 
shape  ghosted  up  over  and  then  stopped 
on  top  of  the  rise,  and  stared  a hole  right 
through  me,  apparently  looking  for  the 
“hen”  he  had  heard. 

I remember  thinking,  don’t  move, 
don’t  even  blink,  or  he’s  gone.  It  was  a 
classic  “hang'Up”  situation  in  the 
making,  I thought,  but  the  gobbler 
surprised  me  by  standing  there  only  a 
minute  or  two  before  once  again  coming 
steadily  toward  me.  I noticed  a long  thick 
beard  swinging  from  the  bird’s  chest  and 
the  bright  red  and  blue  head  looked 
enormous.  When  the  tom  was  about  45 
yards  out  in  front  I clicked  off  the  safety 
and  my  finger  tensed  on  the  trigger. 

The  bird  let  loose  with  a thunderous 
gobble  that  reverberated  through  the 
hollow  and  seemingly  shook  the  ground. 

I nearly  pulled  the  trigger  then,  but  when 
he  continued  high  stepping  it  toward  me 
I figured  I’d  let  him  come.  At  35  yards  he 
angled  right  and  moved  behind  some 
saplings.  I better  take  him  when  he  steps 
clear  of  the  trees,  I remember  thinking, 
before  he  gets  behind  me,  and  when  he 
emerged  from  the  cover  I settled  the  red 
front  sight  between  the  green  dots  of  my 
rear  sight  and  held  just  above  the 
juncture  of  the  neck  and  body  and  jerked 
the  trigger.  The  12'gauge  3-inch  Win- 
chester Supreme  load  of  number  5s 
knocked  the  bird  backwards,  and  it  had 
ceased  thrashing  its  wings  in  about  the 
time  it  took  me  to  grab  my  orange  hat 


and 

cover  the 
30  yards  to 
reach  my 
trophy. 

I rolled 

the  bird  over  and  examined  the 
thick  beard,  which  later  taped  an 
even  10  inches.  One  of  the  bird’s 
spurs  was  broken,  but  the  other  was 
an  inch  long  and  sharp.  I figure  it 
was  a 3 -year-old  bird.  The  gobbler’s 
wingtips  were  worn  flat,  evidence 
that  he  had  been  doing  some  serious 
strutting  during  the  spring.  I 
removed  my  license  from  the  holder 
and  began  filling  out  my  tag,  and 
when  I got  to  the  “time  killed”  space 
I took  out  my  watch;  10:35.  After 
attaching  the  tag  to  the  turkey’s  leg 
and  while  field-dressing  the  bird, 
something  occurred  to  me.  My  last 
three  gobblers  had  been  taken 
between  10  and  11  o’clock,  and  a 
later  check  of  my  hunting  journal 
revealed  that  nearly  70  percent  of 
the  gobblers  I’ve  harvested  in  25 
years  of  spring  turkey  hunting  have 
been  taken  during  that  time  period. 

It  makes  sense  when  you  think 
about  what’s  going  on  in  the  turkey 
world.  Gobblers  that  are  with  hens 
all  morning  might  gobble  a little,  but 
they’re  reluctant  to  investigate  a 
lone  hen  when  they’ve  got  plenty  of 
the  real  thing  for  company.  I’ve 
killed  a few  gobblers  over  the  years 
not  long  after  they  got  off  the  roost 
early  in  the  morning,  but  usually 
when  that  happened  it  was  because  I 
was  positioned  between  the  tom  and 
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his  hens.  By  10  o’clock  or  so, 
especially  later  in  the  season,  the 
hens  usually  leave  the  toms  to 
incubate  their  eggs,  and  often  these 
lonely  gobblers  will  investigate  calls 
or  areas  where  they  heard  calls 
earlier  in  the  morning.  I’ve  had 
them  sneak  in  silently  in  those 
situations,  too. 

Another  reason  I’ve  found  for 
sticking  it  out  through  the  late 
morning  hours,  especially  on  heavily 
hunted  public  land,  is  that  many 
hunters  quit  by  9 or  9:30,  especially 
if  the  gobblers  are  quiet.  Not  only 
are  gobblers  more  apt  to  investigate 
late  morning  calls,  but  also  you’re 
less  apt  to  have  another  hunter 


interfere  with  a bird  you’re  working. 

I wrapped  my  orange  alert  band 
around  the  gobbler  and  slung  the  bird 
over  my  shoulder,  picked  up  the  shotgun 
and  started  my  hike  out.  When  1 reached 
the  clearcut,  I had  to  set  the  tom  down 
and  rest  for  a minute.  The  bird  was 
heavy,  but  it  was  a satisfying  weight  to 
tote.  It  had  been  a satisfying  hunt,  and  a 
satisfying  season,  one  that  had  been  one 
of  my  slowest  but  changed  for  the  better 
in  a hurry. 

During  the  spring  gobbler  season  I 
hunt  from  the  opening  bell  til  noon  — or 
until  I kill  a bird  — because  I know  that 
anything  just  might  happen,  particularly 
during  that  magic  hour  between  10  and 
11.  □ 
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You've  Got  to 
Be  a Fox 


By  C.  Dennis  Ziegler 


OB,  the  rabbit  is  right  over  there,  un- 
JJ  der  the  autumn  olive.  Can’t  you  see 
its  eye?  I’ll  point  to  it  and  you  shoot  it  with 
your  Smith  and  Wesson.” 

“Denny,  there’s  no  rabbit  under  that 
bush;  you’re  pulling  my  leg,”  Bob  said. 

“Use  this  forked  ash  sapling  for  a rest,” 
I whispered,  “It’s  starting  to  fidget.” 

“Well,  I don’t  see  it,  so  you’d  better 
shoot.” 

Reluctantly,  I gripped  my  Taurus  .22 
Magnum  revolver,  and  using  a 6 o’clock 
hold,  the  rabbit’s  head  was  put  on  top  of 
the  front  sight.  As  I was  squeezing  the  trig- 
ger, though,  it  leaped  from  its  hiding  place 


and  the  40-grain  bullet  took  it  through 
the  chest. 

“Oh,  now  I see  it.  How  did  you  ever 
pick  out  that  rabbit?”  Boh  asked, 
laughing  as  he  caught  up  to  me.  The 
rabbit  had  made  it  over  a slight  knoll. 

“You  have  to  look  for  the  black  eye 
first,  then  the  ears.  Then,  maybe,  if 
you’re  lucky,  the  whole  rabbit  will  ap- 
pear,” I said,  remembering  what  my 
father  and  grandfather  had  told  me  on 
my  first  day  of  hunting,  a glorious 
October  opener  back  in  1964.  “Denny, 
if  you  see  a rabbit,  don’t  shoot  at  the 
whole  rabbit,  try  to  take  its  nose  oft 
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with  your  .410,”  my  dad  said  to  me. 

My  “first  period  class”  was  in  full 
swing  that  day,  and  my  dad  and  grand- 
father were  my  instructors.  Without  a 
dog,  the  three  of  us  hunted  in  Mont- 
gomery County.  We  had  met  at  8:30, 
at  Juney  Rauch’s  place,  to  discuss 
which  fields  held  the  most  cockbirds. 
The  moments  leading  up  to  the  9 a.m. 
start  time  back  then  seemed  to  take 
forever.  Then  a distant  shot  went 
echoing  up  through  a hollow  and 
Pappy  said,  “Guess  their  watches  are 
fast.” 

Juney  said  the  ravines  where  the 
honeysuckle  and  cat  claw  grew  were 
loaded  with  bunnies,  and  with  ground- 
hog holes.  “When  pushed  hard,  the 
cockbirds  go  and  hide  in  the  ground- 
hog holes  in  that  jungle.  Good  thing 
you  wore  your  brush  pants,”  he  told 
my  dad  and  granddad. 

We  loaded  our  guns  at  9:05  and 
headed  into  an  oat  stubble  field  mixed 
with  clover  and  foxtail.  “Nice  and  easy. 
Boy,”  Pappy  yelled  in  my  direction. 

“Don’t  walk  in  a straight  line,” 
coached  my  dad.  “Every  five  to  10  feet, 
walk  at  angles  to  the  direction  we’re 
headed,  stay  even  and  shoot  only  di- 
rectly in  front  of  you.”  I heard  the  rus- 
tling of  wings,  followed  by  my  dad  yell- 
ing, “Hen.  Hen.  Don’t  shoot.”  And 
then  a rooster  cackle  filled  the  air,  only 
to  be  silenced  hy  the  Winchester 
Model  12  16-gauge  that  my  grandfa- 
ther was  carrying. 

Flushing  ringnecks  continued  to  fill 
the  sky,  though,  and  1 heard  two  more 
shots  and  then  a third.  “Denny,  come 
help  me  find  these  birds,”  Pappy  said. 

Looking  at  my  watch,  the  time  was 
9:20,  and  Pappy  and  Dad  had  their 
limit,  two  each  with  two  shots  apiece. 
With  their  well-worn  pocketknives. 
Pappy  and  Dad  showed  me  how  to 
field-dress  pheasants,  and  then  1 
helped  Dad  get  his  in  his  game  pouch. 

As  for  me,  by  lunchtime  I’d  fired 


25  shells  and  hadn’t  so  much  as  touched  a 
feather.  With  me  out  of  shells,  we  headed 
home  for  lunch  and  then  to  Stuart  and 
Weingarter’s  in  Lansdale  for  another  box 
of  Federal  3-inch  .410  shells.  “Sixes, 
please,”  Dad  said  to  the  clerk,  hut  the  clerk 
said  they  were  fresh  out  and  offered  some 
5s.  Thanking  Dad  for  the  box  of  shells,  1 
mumbled  something  about  trying  to  make 
them  last  longer  this  time.  We  headed  back 
to  the  farm  and  went  down  in  the  jungle, 
but  the  cockbirds  ran  out  of  the  .410’s  range 
or  flew  to  the  uncovered  side. 

Later  that  afternoon,  in  a field  thick 
with  frost-felled  goldenrod,  I spotted  the 
eye  of  a rabbit.  Slowly  the  tiny  pump  came 
to  my  shoulder.  1 put  the  bead  just  below 
the  rabbit’s  head,  and  at  the  shot,  the  bunny 
made  one  jump  and  tumbled.  With  my  first 
rabbit  in  the  hag.  Dad  and  I celebrated  with 
a handshake.  An  hour  later  two  gray  squir- 
rels were  added  to  the  game  bag.  The  die 
was  cast  that  day,  and  I spent  the  next  five 
Novembers  pussyfooting  with  my  father, 
grandfather  and  uncle  through  the  uplands. 

On  the  Tioga  State  Forest,  near  Sand 
Run  and  Cherry  Flats,  Uncle  Dick  showed 
me  how  to  still-hunt,  and  the  12-  and  9- 
pointers  and  two  forkhoms  taken  with  a 
.222  Remington  — one  heart  shot  each  — 
were  evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  this 
hunting  method.  Still-hunting  (pussyfoot- 
ing as  my  elders  called  it),  certainly  pro- 
duced plenty  of  shooting  opportunities,  and 
it  still  does  today. 

“Slow  down.  Bob,  you  hunt  too  fast. 
What’s  your  hurry?  The  game’s  not  going 
anywhere.  Hunt  like  there’s  a rabbit  or 
grouse  behind  every  tree,”  I said  to  Bob 
Rodeheaver  on  a hunt  in  Maine,  near  the 
New  Brunswick  border.  “If  you  want  to  go 
for  a hike,  take  a pack,  otherwise,  slow 
down.  Nobody  cares  how  much  ground 
you’ve  covered  in  a day.  Walk  at  right 
angles  to  your  planned  direction  of  travel, 
bend  down,  tie  your  shoes,  make  the  game 
nervous,  they’ll  flush  from  their  hiding 
places  when  they  think  you’ve  spotted 
them.” 
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John,  our  guide,  asked,  “Denny,  can  you 
go  any  faster?  You’re  holding  us  up.” 

“My  ACL  is  sore,  so  you  and  Bob  will 
either  have  to  wait  or  leave  me  behind,”  1 
answered.  So  we  traded  places,  with  Bob 
now  down  on  the  old  logging  road,  John 
in  the  middle  and  me  out  in  right  field.  I 
spotted  a black  spruce  top  lying  on  the 
ground  some  30  yards  to  my  right.  1 eased 
over  to  the  tree,  and  as  soon  as  I stopped,  a 
snowshoe  hare  bolted 
from  under  the  dead 
spruce  not  five  yards 
away.  I swung  through 
the  hare  and  squeezed 
the  trigger,  and  the 
40'grain  bullet  found 
the  edge  of  a tama- 
rack  tree.  Thumbing 
the  hammer  back  on 
the  revolver  for  a sec- 
ond shot  was  unnec- 
essary, as  the  big 
mottled  hare  escaped 
by  boring  into  a bal- 
sam fir  thicket.  1 
spent  10  minutes 
looking  to  see  if  the 
bullet  had  somehow 
found  its  way  through 
the  tamarack  to  the 
hare.  Not  finding  any 
blood  or  an  exit  hole  on  the  tree,  we  con- 
tinued on.  We  hunted  until  noon  and  went 
back  for  lunch  at  our  cabin  on  West  Grand 
Lake.  After  lunch  and  a short  rest  we  went 
to  an  area  we  had  never  hunted  before  and 
flushed  five  grouse  and  one  woodcock. 

The  next  day  we  went  back  to  the  cover 
without  John,  and  in  two  hours,  by  pussy- 
footing instead  of  participating  in  a forced 
march,  we  put  up  twice  as  many  grouse  as 
we  had  the  previous  day.  During  a break  I 
called  Bob  over  and  asked  him  if  he  knew 
what  kind  of  tree  was  in  front  of  us. 

“I  didn’t  come  all  the  way  to  Maine  for 
a dendrology  lesson,”  he  said. 

“Bob,”  I replied,  “these  are  elms,  and 
one  of  the  reasons  you’re  having  a hard 


time  finding  small  game  is  because  you 
haven’t  learned  to  recognize  subtle  dif- 
ferences in  cover.  At  first  glance,  this 
entire  township  looks  good,  but  the 
areas  that  hold  the  birds  now  have 
teaberry  and  partridgeberry  with  wild 
strawberry  growing  on  the  forest  floor,” 
I said,  pointing  to  the  mass  profusion 
of  emerald  green  leaves  with  a faint 
white  line  through  their  cen- 
ters. 

Growing  in  the 
midst  of  the  partridge- 
berries  was  teaberry, 
and  underneath  were 
the  red  berries.  “Bob, 
the  difference  between 
shooters  and  woodsmen 
is  their  desire  to  learn  as 
much  about  the  game 
animal  and  its  habitat 
as  possible.  That  will 
give  you  the  upper 
hand  when  you 
hunt  in  places 
where  you  feel  the 
quarry  can’t  be 
cornered.  You’ve 
got  to  be  able  to 
see,  not  just  look, 
and  it  takes  prac- 
o6L£?Ai  tice.  When  you 
hunt  without  a dog, 
you’ve  got  to  be  a fox,”  1 said. 

January  1998  was  cold  and  Bradford 
County  had  several  snowfalls.  One 
week,  though,  the  weatherman  said 
that  the  jet  stream  would  retreat  up 
into  Canada  and  our  weather  would 
moderate.  A state  game  lands  where  a 
rabbit  study  had  been  conducted  in 
the  ’70s  was  my  destination.  Conifers 
and  autumn  olive  mixed  with  trees  in 
the  sapling  stage,  as  well  as  fields  and 
forest  with  many  openings,  made  for  a 
small  game  hunter’s  paradise.  In  cer- 
tain areas  the  snow  was  packed  down 
by  the  constant  passage  of  cottontails. 

Timing  my  arrival  at  noon,  with  the 
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sun  at  its  apex,  meant  bunnies  would 
be  sitting  tight,  facing  the  sun.  The 
snow  wasn’t  deep  enough  for  snow- 
shoes,  just  deep  enough  to  allow  for 
pussyfooting.  I was  walking  down  a 
steep  side  hill  through  a hemlock 
grove  to  an  old  clearcut  that  had  come 
back  thick  in  blackberry  briars. 

When  1 located  a groundhog  hole, 
my  eyes  began  search- 
ing for  brown  spots 
among  the  downed 
oak  tops.  A rabbit’s 
black  eye  was  all  I 
needed  to  bring  the 
.22  Magnum  revolver 
out  of  its  holster. 

Thumbing  back  the 
hammer,  1 made  the 
1 2-yard  shot  offhand. 

Searching  for  an- 
other cottontail,  1 saw 
the  light  white  of  a 
horizontal  ear.  This 
one  was  farther,  al- 
most 20  yards.  Once 
again,  I steadied  the  6 
o’clock  sight  picture. 

Breathing,  exhaling, 
breathing,  holding 
and  squeezing  while 
maintaining  sight 
picture,  and  at  the 
shot,  that  bunny  leapt 
from  its  hiding  place  and  lay  still.  The 
40-grain  hollowpoint  had  entered  for- 
ward of  the  shoulder  and  exited  be- 
hind the  skull  on  the  opposite  side.  1 
gathered  both  rabbits  and  found  a 
small  tree  with  a tight  fork  and  slid 
their  heads  in  the  “Y.”  After  cleaning 
the  rabbits,  1 washed  the  hlood  off  my 
hands  with  cold  snow. 

The  clearcut  angled  up  the  hill,  so 
1 followed  just  inside  the  edge.  When 
1 got  to  the  top  of  the  cut,  a slash  pile 
filled  the  logging  road.  The  rabbit  was 
standing  on  its  hind  feet  the  way  snow- 
shoes  do  at  times.  The  distance  was 


around  30  yards,  so  1 used  the  side  of  a 
beech  tree  for  a rest.  At  the  shot,  the  rab- 
bit made  a headlong  leap  back  into  the 
tops.  Thinking  miss,  1 replayed  the  sight 
picture  in  my  memory.  Before  moving, 
though,  1 surveyed  every  hiding  place. 
Convinced  that  there  were  no  other  hid- 
ing rabbits,  1 eased  over  to  the  tops.  Inside 
the  upper  branches  1 found  the  big  rabbit. 

The  40-grain  had  gone  through 
its  heart. 

With  my  game  bag  get- 
ting heavy,  1 circled  an 
autumn  olive  thicket. 
The  freshly  gnawed 
bark  at  the  bases  re- 
vealed 1 was  in  the 
rabbits’  dining  room. 
Grouse  tracks  were 
everywhere,  too. 
Hearing  something 
dropping  from  the 
autumn  olives,  my 
eyes  were  searching 
for  a black  eye  when 
1 spotted  a ’nig  male 
grouse  with  his  back 
toward  me.  His  ruff 
was  blue-black  and 
long,  like  a man 
wearing  a scarf. 

_ Watching  him  move 

I rl  4/ i'll  JO”!  slowly  and  cautiously 

^ ■ away,  1 was  reminded 

again  of  how  effective  pussyfooting  was. 

Movement  under  a Norway  spruce 
caught  my  eye.  Stopping  to  see  what  had 
made  me  stop,  1 finally  located  the  eye  of  a 
rabbit.  Intervening  brush  made  for  a long 
wait.  With  no  scope  on  the  revolver,  I knew 
I’d  have  to  be  patient.  While  searching 
cover  around  this  rabbit,  one  even  closer 
appeared.  Using  a hackberry  for  a rest,  1 
touched  off  my  Taurus  again,  and  the 
bunny  never  moved.  The  headshot  caused 
a quick,  clean  kill.  This  was  truly  a red- 
letter  day.  Holstering  the  now  empty  re- 
volver, 1 checked  my  compass  and  started 
on  an  imaginary  line  toward  my  truck. 
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Three  days  later,  the  sun  was  fading  fast 
behind  an  approaching  cold  front,  and  as  I 
headed  for  a couple  of  Wyoming  County 
Farm-Game  projects  where  I had  permis- 
sion to  hunt,  I knew  timing  on  this  day  was 
going  to  be  critical. 

Leaving  the  truck,  1 headed  uphill  to  a 
cedar  thicket.  When  I crossed  the  first  set 
of  pheasant  tracks,  my  eyes  began  search- 
ing the  cover.  The  wind  was  blowing  a gale 
and  my  eyes  reared  incessantly.  Slowly  and 
methodically,  holding  my  20-gauge  Ithaca 
Featherlite  at  port  arms,  1 cautiously 
stepped  forward.  A hen  pheasant  started 
to  run,  with  her  wings  beating  furiously,  and 
just  as  she  lifted  off,  the  Ithaca  spoke.  She 
tumbled  to  the  ground,  and  then  a second 
hen  flushed;  1 got  that  one,  too.  Finding  a 
sheltered  place  out  of  the  wind,  1 field- 
dressed  the  birds,  and  knowing  that  I would 
return  the  same  way,  I hung  them  by  their 
necks  in  a tight  fork  of  a red  maple  sap- 
ling. 

The  reverting  field  had  many  scrub  and 
pin  oaks  growing,  about  10  feet  tall,  and  it 
was  thick  with  greenbrier  and  grapes. 
Slowly  I made  my  way  over  a knoll  and 
down  into  a spring  seep.  Looking  ahead,  1 
spotted  a stonewall  with  an  intersection 
where  it  formed  a “T.”  Knowing  grouse  like 
comers,  I was  immediately  on  the  ready, 
and  at  the  flush,  the  old  Featherlite  found 
the  familiar  notch  in  my  shoulder.  Keep- 
ing my  head  down  while  swinging  through 
and  slapping  the  trigger  resulted  in  a male 
grouse  with  a 7-inch  tail  fan.  Instinctively, 
without  moving,  I reloaded,  and  my  next 
step  was  away  from  the  downed  grouse, 
which  caused  a second,  third  and  fourth 
grouse  to  flush  out  of  range.  The  fifth  flush 
was  closer  and  I swung  through  it,  slapped 


the  trigger,  and  a cloud  of  feathers  scat- 
tered in  the  wind.  A new  milestone 
had  been  reached  — a limit  of  grouse 
and  pheasants  on  the  same  day. 

The  following  Monday,  on  a state 
game  lands  in  Susquehanna  County,  I 
was  hunting  a big  covert  that  held  a 
mixture  of  autumn  olive  and  multi- 
flora rose.  Rabbit  sign  was  everywhere, 
and  old  slash  piles  lay  scattered  about. 
I spotted  a black  eye,  and  over  the 
course  of  two  minutes  I found  the  rest 
of  the  tightly  curled  cottontail.  The 
wind  was  really  gusting,  and  the  first 
shot  made  splinters  out  of  a hard  maple 
top  a foot  to  its  left.  The  second  shot 
didn’t  miss,  though,  and  the  rabbit 
rolled  over  and  lay  still.  As  I walked 
slowly  to  the  rabbit  another  jumped 
from  its  hiding  place  under  an  autumn 
olive  bush.  Using  a big  red  oak  as  a 
rest,  I pinned  the  .22  Magnum  re- 
volver with  my  left  hand  to  the  tree. 
The  sights  blotted  out  the  rabbit,  so  I 
put  the  whole  bunny  on  top  of  my 
front  sight.  Waiting  for  the  wind  to 
subside,  I squeezed  off  a shot.  The 
bunny  jumped  two  feet  in  the  air  and 
hit  the  ground  still  running.  I walked 
over  to  the  autumn  olive  and  the  rab- 
bit lay  just  on  the  other  side. 
Holstering  the  revolver,  my  hands 
were  full  as  I headed  for  the  truck. 

In  my  mind  I could  hear  Pappy  and 
Dad  saying,  “Slow  down.  Son,  don’t 
hunt  so  fast.  Use  your  eyes,  don’t  walk 
in  a straight  line.  Look  for  small  pieces 
and  then  you’ll  see  the  whole  picture. 
You’ll  see  more  game  if  you  use  your 
eyes.  Remember,  when  you  hunt  with- 
out a dog,  you’ve  got  to  be  a fox.’’  □ 
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Wilderness  Adventures 
of  Philip  Tome 


By  Gregg  Rinkus 

Quotes  reprinted  by  permission  of  Lycoming  County  Genealogical  Society. 


F YOU’VE  ROAMED  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  our  state  for  any  length 
of  time,  you’ve  undoubtedly  wondered 
about  the  hunters  and  trappers  who 
came  before  us.  What  must  Penn’s 
Woods  have  been  like  in  the  1820s  or 
1830s,  before  the  Civil  War,  or  as  far 
back  as  the  1700s?  Who  among  us  has 
not  longed  to  step  back  through  time 
and  space  and  visit  a Pennsylvania  two 
centuries  ago? 

Like  wet,  pliant  clay  on  a potter’s 
wheel,  some  of  your  thoughts  might 
have  been  shaped  from  tales  related 
by  old-timers  in  hunting  camp.  Other 
impressions  were  probably  sown  by 
movies  or  books,  such  as  Last  of  the 
Mohicians  or  even  from  dog-eared 


pages  of  old  Game  News  magazines. 

To  help  satisfy  your  curiosity  about  the 
past,  remarkable  accounts  of  hunting  and 
trapping  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  late 
18th  and  early  19th  centuries  can  be  found 
in  the  pages  of  a little  known  book  by  Philip 
Tome.  Pioneer  Life  or  Thirty  Years  a Hunter 
was  originally  published  by  the  author  in 
1854  and  most  recently  in  1989  by  the 
Lycoming  County  Genealogical  Society. 

In  1928,  the  book  was  reprinted  for  the 
first  time  and  once  again  in  1971.  In  the 
preface  of  the  1928  version,  Henry  W. 
Shoemaker,  chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Commission,  writes:  “The  nar- 
rative is  important  in  its  relation  to  Penn- 
sylvania history  north  and  west.  The  late 
Theodore  Roosevelt  once  said  that  no 
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matter  how  thrilling  a hunting  narrative 
might  be  it  had  no  appeal  to  him  if  it  was 
not  good  literature.  To  such  an  exacting 
standard  Pioneer  Life  or  Thirty  Years  a Hunter 
would  meet  the  erudite  faunal  naturalist’s 
views  exactly.  As  a work  of  literature,  as 
well  as  of  absorbing  interest,  this  book  by 
Philip  Tome  can  be  unhesitatingly  recom- 
mended as  the  great,  outstanding  contem- 
porary narrative  of  the 
Pennsylvania  big  game 
fields.” 

Pioneer  Life  is 
packed  with  account 
after  account  of  Tome’s 
outdoor  experiences. 

Some  are  quite  believ- 
able; others  seem  to 
lean  more  toward  fic- 
tion. In  the  introduc- 
tion in  the  original 
text.  Tome  writes:  “In 
presenting  the  follow- 
ing incidents  of  my  life, 
to  the  public,  1 do  not 
intend  to  claim  for  it  beauty  of  expression, 
for  it  is  the  production  of  one  bom  in  the 
wilderness,  one  who  is  more  conversant 
with  the  howl  of  the  wolf  and  panther,  and 
the  whoop  of  the  savage,  than  the  tones  of 
oratory,  as  heard  in  civilized  life. 

It’s  said  that  truth  is  often  more  strange 
than  fiction,  and  those  in  pursuit  of  the 
marvelous  will  not  be  disappointed  in  pe- 
rusing these  pages,  as  they  are  full  of  scenes 
in  border  life,  accidents,  and  hair-breadth 
escapes. 

The  lover  of  the  hunt  will  find  faith- 
fully portrayed  the  exciting  scenes  of  the 
chase,  the  fight  with  the  elk,  the  wolf  and 
the  panther,  and  herein  be  enabled  to 
gather  the  experience  of  nearly  half  a cen- 
tury as  to  the  best  mode  of  securing  every 
description  of  game  to  be  found  in  our  for- 
ests. 

The  general  reader  will  find  it  replete 
with  scenes  of  wild,  stirring  and  thrilling 
interest;  it  being  the  narrative  of  one  who, 
in  all  the  scenes  of  border  life  was  never 


conquered  by  man  or  animal.” 

Philip  Tome  was  bom  on  March  22, 
1782,  in  Dauphin  County,  near  where 
the  city  of  Harrisburg  now  stands.  In 
1 791 , his  father  purchased  land  in  the 
wilderness,  about  70  miles  up  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River. 
According  to  Tome,  “At  that  time 
game,  such  as  bears,  elk,  deer  and  wild 
turkeys  were  very  plenty  in 
that  section  of  the 
country.” 

As  evidenced  by 
this  narrative,  in 
Tome’s  time  deer 
hunting  was  dramati- 
cally different  than 
today.  “The  most 
successful  mode  of 
killing  deer  from  the 
first  of  June  to  the 
last  of  September 
was  to  ‘fire  hunt’ 
them,  which  was  done 
in  the  following  man- 
ner: The  deer  would  come  to  the  river 
after  dark  to  eat  vegetation  that  grew 
on  the  bottom,  and  collect  together 
about  the  ripples,  in  groups  from  three 
to  ten.  The  hunters  would  build  a fire 
of  yellow  pitch  pine  in  the  middle  of  a 
canoe  and  station  a man  in  the  stem 
to  steer,  and  one  or  two  more  in  front 
to  shoot  at  the  deer.  When  there  were 
no  deer  in  sight  they  could  push  and 
paddle  the  canoe  along.  When  they 
came  within  sight  of  the  deer  the  ca- 
noe was  allowed  to  float  down  with  the 
current,  and  the  steersman  laid  it  in  a 
position  the  most  advantageous  for 
those  who  were  in  the  bow  with  guns. 
If  the  night  was  favorable,  from  three 
to  ten  deer  were  killed  in  this  man- 
ner.” 

Many  early  accounts  relate  how 
dogs  were  frequently  used  to  hunt  deer. 
Tome  goes  well  beyond,  though,  and 
describes  how  hunters  used  both  dogs 
and  wild  timber  wolves  to  secure  veni- 
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son.  “Often  while  we  were  dressing 
deer  the  wolves  would  stand  within 
twenty  rods,  howling  most  discor- 
dantly. We  finally  obtained  a gun  and 
dogs,  and  turned  our  attention  to 
hunting.  We  commenced  about  the 
first  of  July,  and  continued  until  No- 
vember. The  wolves  and  dogs  hunting 
together,  sometimes  one  and  some- 
times the  other  obtaining  the  deer,  and 
if  it  fell  into  our  hands  we  always  left 
the  wolves  their  portion  to  keep  them 
near,  for  we  considered  them  of  great 
assistance  to  us  in  hunting.  They  of- 
ten aided  us  to  three  or  four  deer  in  a 
week.” 

A large  portion  of  Tome’s  book  is 
devoted  to  accounts  of  how  they 
hunted  and  captured  elk  alive.  The 
first  story  took  place  in  1800  and  in- 
volved a substantial  bet  between  his 
father  and  Irving  Stephenson,  who 
owned  a tavern  at  the  mouth  of  Pine 
Creek.  Tome  writes,  “It  was  then  con- 
sidered impossible  to  catch  an  elk 
alive,  and  all  the  old  hunters  said  it 
was  lost  money.” 

Using  dogs  to  chase  the  elk,  the 
hunt  lasted  several  days  and  covered 
many  miles  over  some  of  the  state’s 
most  rugged  terrain.  Finally,  the  elk 
was  brought  to  bay  on  a large  rock 
where  Tome’s  father  successfully  threw 
a noose  over  one  of  its  antlers.  With 
assistance  from  his  hunting  party,  the 
rope  was  made  fast  to  a tree  and  an- 
other rope  was  secured  to  its  other 
antler.  Alternately  loosening  one  rope 
and  keeping  the  other  one  taut,  they 
drove  the  animal  downhill  from  tree 
to  tree.  Eventually  they  reached  Big 
Pine  Creek  where  they  rafted  the  elk 
to  Stevenson’s  tavern  and  placed  their 
captive  in  a stable.  According  to 
Tome,  “This  was  the  first  grown  elk 
that  was  caught  alive  on  the  waters  of 
the  [Susquehannah].  It  was  16  hands 
high;  its  horns  were  five  and  a half  feet 
long,  with  eleven  branches.” 


His  father’s  exploits  must  have  inspired 
young  Philip,  because  he  went  on  to  cap- 
ture and  sell  many  live  elk  during  his  hunt- 
ing career.  He  captured  his  last  elk  in  1822 
and  sold  it  in  Ellicottville,  New  York,  for 
$110.  “This  was  the  last  elk  I ever  caught, 
the  low  price  obtained  for  him  making  the 
business  so  unprofitable  that  I abandoned 
it  entirely.” 

Tome,  his  brother  and  others  who  lived 
in  the  wilds  of  Pennsylvania  were  market 
hunters.  Their  livelihoods  depended  on 
their  hunting  prowess.  They  hunted  ani- 
mals for  their  meat,  their  skins,  for  boun- 
ties and,  in  the  case  of  bears,  for  oil  ren- 
dered from  their  fat.  Evidently  his  brother 
was  the  better  hunter  of  the  two.  “My 
brother  killed  from  25  to  30  elk  and  20  to 
25  bears  each  year.  I did  not  kill  as  many.  I 
usually  killed  from  10  to  20  bears,  and  one 
season  I killed  35  elk.  During  one  season 
my  brother  killed,  of  bears,  elk  and  deer, 
nearly  200.  The  greatest  number  that  I 
killed,  in  any  one  season,  of  the  same  kind 
of  animals,  was  about  130.” 

Because  wolves  and  mountain  lions 
roamed  the  same  woods  where  he  hunted. 
Tome  had  some  interesting,  sometimes 
harrowing  experiences  with  these  preda- 
tors. On  a 6-week  elk  hunt  in  October 
1800,  Tome  separated  from  his  hunting 
party  and  followed  a set  of  elk  tracks  until 
dark.  It  was  too  late  for  him  to  return  to 
camp  so  he  encamped  on  the  elk  track  and 
spent  the  most  dismal  night  he’d  ever  ex- 
perienced. “The  wolves  flocked  around  me 
in  droves,  and  their  unearthly  howling, 
mingled  with  the  dismal  screeching  of  owls 
overhead  made  a concert  of  sounds  that 
banished  sleep  from  my  eyes  the  greater 
part  of  the  night.  I sat  in  my  shanty,  with 
my  gun  in  one  hand,  a tomahawk  in  the 
other,  and  a knife  by  my  side.  When  the 
wolves  became  unusually  [uproarious],  I 
would  send  the  dog  out  to  drive  them  away, 
and  if  they  drove  him  in,  I would  fire  in 
among  them.” 

Mountain  lions  were  prominent  in  the 
days  of  Philip  Tome.  “When  the  first  snows 
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of  winter  come,  they  (panthers)  seek  the 
rocky  hills  and  sheltered  places,  where  they 
remain  until  driven  forth  by  hunger,  when 
they  frequently  visit  the  farmyards  of  the 
settlers,  and  help  themselves  to  any  sheep 
or  fowl  that  is  within  their  reach.” 

Not  surprisingly.  Tome  hunted  panthers, 
too.  “I  have  twice  found  elk,  which  had 
been  killed  by  panthers;  one  of  them  so 
recently  that  it  was  yet  warm,  and  I killed 
the  panther  within  a short  distance.  1 have 
attacked  a panther  with  eight  dogs,  for 
which  it  proved  more  than  a match,  driv- 
ing them  all  from  the  field.” 

When  it  came  to  mountain  lions.  Tome 
suggested  that  hunters  sometimes  became 
the  hunted.  During  one  successful  bear 
hunt,  he  was  overcome  by  darkness  and 
prepared  to  spend  the  night  beneath  a pro- 
jecting boulder.  “About  nine  o’clock  two 
panthers  made  their  appearance,  and  find- 
ing what  was  perhaps  their  usual  quarters 
invaded,  they  set  up  a screaming  that  would 
have  sent  the  blood  to  the  stoutest  heart.  I 
took  my  gun  in  one  hand,  my  tomahawk 
in  the  other,  while  my  dog  stood  near  me, 
and  I resolved,  if  they  should  attack  me,  to 
give  them  a warm  reception.  They  kept  up 
their  fearful  serenade  until  midnight,  when 
they  withdrew,  and  I heard  no  more 
them.” 

Col.  Henry  W.  Shoemaker,  in  Ex- 
tinct Pennsylvania  Animals,  1917, 
writes,  “Philip  Tome,  in  his  Thirty 
Years  a Hunter,  tells  of  Rice 
Hamlin  killing  a panther  on  ^ 
the  Tiadaghton  weighing  200  ‘■ 

pounds.  About  175  pounds 
was  a good  average  weight  for 
a mature  mountain  lion.  He 
(Tome)  was  a sportsman  as 
well  as  a hunter,  never  kill- 
ing recklessly.  Though  he 
makes  no  recapitula- 
tion of  panthers  that 
fell  to  his  unerring 
bullets,  his  descen- 
dants estimate  that 
he  killed  at  least  500 


of  these  noble  animals.”  Perhaps 
Tome’s  ancestors  inherited  the  great 
hunter’s  tendencies  for  exaggeration. 

Most  of  Tome’s  hunting  and  fish- 
ing stories  are  plausible  and  believable. 
Where  he  seems  to  stray  is  when  he 
writes  about  snakes.  Of  rattlesnakes  he 
writes,  “I  have  seen  40  of  them  sun- 
ning themselves  upon  one  rock,  and 
have  heard  others  tell  of  seeing  300 
together.”  About  snakes  in  general: 
“Besides  rattlesnakes,  the  country  east 
of  the  Allegheny  mountains  was  in- 
fested by  copperheads,  blowing  vipers, 
blacksnakes,  racers  and  hoop,  or  horn 
snakes.  I was  in  contact  with  a racer, 
1 1 feet  long,  standing  nearly  erect,  and 
darting  his  forked  tongue,  not  more 
than  a foot  from  my  head.” 

His  snake  stories  become  even 
more  fanciful  when  he  writes  about 
hoop  snakes.  “The  hoop  snake,  or  horn 
snake  is  very  rare.  Its  tail  terminates 
in  a black  horn,  four  or  five  inches  in 
length,  and  very  sharp  at  the  point. 
When  preparing  to  make  an  attack,  it 
bends  itself  into  a circular  form,  and 
rolls  over  the  ground  like  a hoop,  strik- 
ing its  spike,  with  great  force  into  the 
object  of  its  attack.  So  deadly  is  the 
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venom  contained  in  this  spike  or  horn, 
that  it  is  fatal  even  to  trees.  In  one 
instance  with  which  I was  cognizant, 
one  of  these  snakes  rolled  at  a man, 
who  avoided  it,  by  stepping  to  one 
side,  and  the  snake,  being  under  such 
velocity  that  it  could  not  turn,  struck 
its  horn  into  an  elm  tree  with  such 
force  that  it  could  not  extricate  it.  The 
snake  died,  hanging  there,  in  two 
weeks,  and  the  tree  was  lifeless  at  the 
end  of  a month.” 

Beyond  his  skills  as  a great  hunter, 
for  some  15  years  Philip  Tome  acted 
as  interpreter  to  Complanter,  the  most 
powerful  and  influential  chief  of  the 
Six  Nations  of  the  Seneca.  Tome  was 
sought  out  by  some  of  the  most  promi- 
nent businessmen  and  hunters  of  his 
time  to  lead  expeditions  for  the  likes 
of  Colonel  Parker,  Major  Isaac  Lyman 
and  George  Ayres,  men  whose  repu- 
tations still  run  deep  in  northcentral 
Pennsylvania. 

People  whose  feats  transcend  the 
ordinary  often  gain  insight  and  appre- 
ciation not  afforded  the  common  man; 
so  it  must  have  been  with  Philip  Tome. 
In  an  era  when  the  need  for  domi- 
nance over  wild  places  and  wild  things 
prevailed,  the  notion  of  conservation 


To  order  Pioneer  Life  or  30  Years  a 
Hunter,  write  the  Lycoming  County  His- 
torical Society,  858  West  Fourth  Street, 
Williamsport,  PA  17701,  or  call  570- 
326-3326. 


was  foreign  to  most  hunters.  Perhaps  be- 
cause of  his  hunting  success,  or  in  spite  of 
it.  Tome  writes,  “I  never  wantonly  killed 
an  animal,  when  I could  gain  nothing  by 
its  destruction.  With  a true  hunter  it  is  not 
the  destruction  of  life  which  affords  the 
pleasure  of  the  chase;  it  is  the  excitement 
attendant  upon  the  very  uncertainty  of  it 
which  induces  men  even  to  leave  luxuri- 
ous homes  and  expose  themselves  to  the 
hardships  and  perils  of  the  wilderness.  Even 
after  when,  after  a weary  chase,  the  game 
is  brought  down,  he  cannot,  after  the  first 
thrill  of  triumph,  look  without  a pang  of 
remorse,  upon  the  form  which  was  so  beau- 
tifully adapted  to  its  situation,  and  which 
his  hand  has  reduced  to  a mere  lump  of 
flesh.” 

Philip  Tome,  a hunter  of  extraordinary 
skill  and  a man  of  uncommon  vision,  died 
in  Corydon  (Warren  County)  on  April  30, 
1855,  at  the  age  of  73.  One-hundred  and 
fifty  years  later,  through  the  words  of  his 
colorful  book,  his  indomitable  spirit  lives 
on.  □ 


Books  in  Brief 

(Not  available  from  the  Game  Commission.) 

Peterson  Field  Guides  to  Animal  Tracks,  Third  Edition,  by  Olaus  J.  Murie  and  Mark 
Elbroch,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  222  Berkeley  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  021 1 6- 
3764,  www.houghtonmifflinbooks.com,  1-800-225-3362, 448  pp.,  paperback,  $19.95. 
As  Martin  Murie  put  it,  "we  curious  mammals  have  that  deep  urge  to  decipher  clues,  to 
solve  mysteries.  It's  one  of  the  perennial  fascinations  in  tracking  - pushing  the  limits, 
using  all  our  senses,  trying  for  definitive  answers."  This  revised  and  updated,  newly  full- 
color  edition  is  a motivating  combination  of  inspirational  stories,  natural  history  and 
tracking  guidance  that  complements  Olaus'  original  work.  Animal  Tracks  now  hosts  1 05 
color  photographs  in  addition  to  current  and  historic  information  on  wildlife  habits, 
habitats,  tracks,  signs  and  ranges  for  mammals,  birds,  amphibians,  reptiles,  insects  and 
other  invertebrates  of  North  America  and  abroad.  A more  user-friendly  key  and  updated 
animal  groupings  reflect  advances  in  phylogeny.  A must-have  for  all  naturalists  looking 
to  improve  their  skills  and  further  immerse  themselves  in  the  intricacies  of  wild  critters. 
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By  Lori  D.  Richardson 

Wildlife  Education  Specialist 

AT4:30  this  February  morning  I’m 
aTm.  headed  east  on  1-81  with 
the  radio  crankin’  me  awake  and  the 
heater  struggling  to  edge  out  the  cold 
air  in  the  car.  I feel  small  and  vul- 
nerable, sharing  the  road  with  all  the 
18-wheelers;  I guess  they  are  the  only 
other  folks  with  a reason  to  be  up 
and  about  at  this  hour.  But,  as  they’ll 
continue  on  their  journeys  today.  I’ll 
soon  be  (if  all  goes  as  planned)  hob- 
knobbin’  with  some  gobblers. 

This  is  my  third  attempt  at  tur- 
key trapping  this  winter  with  Land 
Management  Officer  Dave  Mitchell 
and  Bob  Eriksen,  regional  biologist 
for  the  National  Wild  Turkey  Fed- 
eration (NWTF).  The  first  two  days 
we  sat  on  a bait  site  in  Lehigh 
County  with  a very  enthusiastic 
landowner.  Bob  Ehle  has  been  man- 


aging his  110  acres  for  wildlife  for 
several  years.  He’s  done  such  a good 
job  providing  food  and  cover  for 
wildlife  that  the  turkeys  didn’t  want 
to  come  to  the  cracked-com  bait. 

Without  snow  on  the  ground,  tur- 
keys are  often  hard  to  coerce  into  a 
situation  where  they  can  be  caught 
by  a rocket  net  and  banded.  As  we 
sat  and  watched,  those  longbeards 
walked  right  passed  our  bait  twice 
the  first  day,  and  on  the  second  day, 
while  we  heard  them  carrying  on, 
they  never  made  an  appearance. 
Several  days  later,  Mitchell,  Eriksen 
and  Ehle  were  finally  able  to  bring 
those  gobblers  in  and  band  them  — 
but  not  while  I was  there.  Mitchell 
called  it  the  “writer’s  kiss-of-death.” 
Nothing  ever  goes  as  planned  when 
a writer  or  photographer  is  on  the 
scene. 

This  day  we’re  hoping  for  better 
luck;  we’ll  be  on  the  other  side  of 
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Lehigh  County,  at  the  Saucon  Val- 
ley Country  Club.  Mitchell  called 
the  afternoon  before  to  let  me  know 
he’d  been  baiting  these  toms  for  sev- 
eral days  and  that  they  were  hitting 
the  bait  regularly.  He  was  watching 
them  on  the  bait  as  we  spoke  and 
said  that,  although  it  was  against  his 
better  judgment,  Eriksen  had  con- 
vinced him  to  wait  until  the  next 
morning  to  fire  the  net,  when  I could 
be  there.  Mitchell  hoped  the  birds 
would  be  back;  Eriksen  was  confi- 
dent they  would  return. 

Arriving  at  the  country  club  at 
dawn,  I met  grounds-crewman  Tony 
Johnston.  Eriksen  and  PGC  biolo- 
gist Jack  Gilbert  set  the  charges  on 
the  rocket  net  while  Mitchell  laid 
the  bait  line  and  Johnston  trimmed 
tree  limbs  to  keep  them  from  foul- 
ing the  net. 

As  the  roar  of  the  chainsaw 
drifted  away,  I heard  a gobble  and 
looked  to  Mitchell  for  confirmation. 
The  birds  had  roosted  off  in  the  di- 
rection from  which  the  gobble  came, 
so  we  finished  up,  itioved  the  trucks 
back  a comfortable  distance  away 
from  the  site,  pulled  the  trigger  wire 


inside  one  of  the  trucks,  settled  in 
and  waited. 

We’d  been  sitting  only  about  an 
hour  and  a half  when  our  radio 
crackled,  “We’ve  got  gobblers 
cornin’  in,”  whispered  Mitchell. 

The  birds  were  way  off  to  our 
right,  coming  out  of  the  spruces, 
Mitchell,  Eriksen  and  Johnston  sat 
in  a truck  to  our  right,  which  blocked 
my  and  Gilbert’s  view.  As  the  birds 
were  still  a ways  off,  we  were  able  to 
turn  on  the  truck  to  roll  the  window 
down  and  secure  a clear  view  of  the 
trap  site. 

The  cold,  which  had  been  creep- 
ing into  my  toes,  came  pouring 
through  the  window,  but  now,  with 
the  excitement  of  the  birds  coming 
in,  I was  suddenly  warm. 

Far  off,  I could  make  out  the 
movement  of  dark,  shadowy  figures 
near  the  ground.  They  weaved  in 
and  out  of  sight  behind  trees  and 
swells  in  the  ground.  Eventually  they 
moved  into  view.  Four,  no  six... 
wait...  ten,  holy  cow,  there  were 
more...  14,  18  and  counting. 

Eight  gobblers  came  strutting, 
fans-out,  across  the  green  toward  the 


(Left)  A layer  of  straw  covers  the  net  in  this  ground  set.  ERIKSEN  works  on  one  rocket, 
the  other  two  are  visible  behind  the  line  of  straw  to  his  left.  A line  of  bait  is  in  front  of  the 
net.  Turkeys  must  be  feeding,  heads  down,  within  two  feet  of  the  net,  to  fire  safely  and 
catch  birds.  The  net  travels  45  feet  in  3/4  of  a second.  (Right)  Artillery  smokeless  powder 
makes  up  the  rocket  charge.  The  2-piece  rocket  can  be  seen  on  the  ground  below. 


hole  where  we  were  parked.  In 
32  birds  were  headed  our  way. 
The  turkeys  dinked  around,  zig- 
' zagging  through  spruces  and  sand 
‘^ap^  At  one  point  I thought  they 
were  going  to  head  back  into  the 
woods.  ^ 

Then  the  hens  made  a beeline  for 
^the  bait,  they  ran  — literally  ran  — 
to  the  bait  line.  It  was  wild  to  watch, 
p I guess  they  were  trying  to  get  some 
it  into  their  crops  before  the  gob- 
got  there  and  chased  them  off. 

of  the  last  gobblers  to  arrive 
in  at  a full  strut.  He  w^  spec- 
absolutely  da-man.  The  sun 
was  just  right,  and  brilliant  colors 
bounced  off  his  regal  feathers.  He 
was  beautiful.  I was  entranced. 
BANG! 

t The  net  shot  out  into  the  air,  the 
sound  of  the  rockets  echoed,  birds 
and  feathers  flew  every  which  way, 
and  the  guys  leapt  out  of  the  trucks 
and  sprinted  to  the  net  to  secure  the 
turkeys  they’d  caught,  all  while  a 
cloud  of  smoke  drifted  slowly 
: through  the  chaos.  I breathed  in  the 
heavy  smell  of  gunpowder. 

WOW!  What  a way  to  start  the 


day.  That  g;obbler  will  be  even  more 
hip  sporting  t^e  bling-bling  of  a new  * 
legband,  I thpught. 

Why  are  we  trapping  these  toms? 

The  NWTF  and  three  state  wild- 
life agencies, are  conducting  a 4'year 
study  to  estimate  the  harvest  rates 
of  spring  gobblers  in  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio  and  New  York.  Each  state  re- 
ceived 300  bands  to  fit  to  male  tur- 
keys this  winter,  before  the  spring 
hunting  seasons.  In  Pennsylvania, 
the  300  bands  were  dispersed  across  ^ 
the  state,  50  to  each  region.  Jhe 
PGC  — like  the  wildlife  agencies  in 
Ohio  and  New  York  — is  providing 
personnel  and  equipment  to  capture 
and  band  300  birds  each  year  of  the 
study.  NWTF  is  covering  the  cost  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Fish 
& Wildlife  Research  Unit  at  Penn 
State  to  coordinate  the  tri-state  ef- 
fort and  analyze  the  data. 

Each  aluminum  leg  band  will  be 
secured  to  a male  turkey’s  leg,  and 
each  band  has  a unique  letter-num- 
ber combination.  Each  band  is  also  |,|| 
imprinted  with  a toll-free  telephone 
number  with  which  to  report  a har- 


(Left)  IT  TAKES  THREE  rockets  to  propell  the  57x35  foot  net.  In  a box-net  set,  the  net  Is 
folded  into  a large  metal  box,  the  rockets  are  fired  from  the  top  of  the  box  and  pull  the 
net  out  over  the  bait.  The  bait  in  a box-net  set  runs  perpendicular  to  the  box.  Bait  can  be  ' 
seen  above  the  center  rocket  between  two  stakes.  (Right)  Thirty-two  turkeys  came  in  to 
the  bait,  including  this  strutting  gobbier.  The  box-net  is  off  screen  to  the  right. 


vest  or  recovery  of  the  banded  bird. 

Perhaps  the  most  exciting  news  for 
spring  turkey  hunters  is  that  half  of  the 
birds  being  banded  will  also  have  infor- 
mation  on  the  band  indicating  that  a re- 
ward of  $100  will  be  paid  if  the  band  is 
reported  before  July  of  2009.  NWTF  is 
covering  the  cost  of  the  rewards.  In  Penn-  : 
sylvania,  150  birds,  25  in  each  region,  will 
be  wearing  these  special  incentive  bands. 
Though  the  chance  of  harvesting  a bird 
wearing  a $100  band  is  remote,  the  infor- 
mation being  gathered  is  nonetheless  sig- 
nificant. 

Duane  Diefenbach,  who  is  heading  up 
the  study  at  the  Pennsylvania  Coopera- 
tive Fish  & Wildlife  Research  Unit  says, 
“For  many  game  species  we  have  esti- 
mates of  how  many  animals  are  harvested, 
but  what  we  typically  lack  is  knowing  the 
harvest  rate  — the  percentage  of  the 
population  taken  by  hunters  — because 
we  lack  population  estimates.  This  study, 
for  the  first  time,  will  provide  an  estimate 
of  harvest  rates  for  turkey  gobblers  in 
Ohio,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.”  v 

In  addition  to  estimating  harvest  rates 
of  male  turkeys  during  the  spring  season, 
the  research  unit  will  also  be  able  to  esti- 
mate the  state-wide  population  and  an-  | 
nual  survival  rate  of  male  turkeys. 

PGC  wild  turkey  biologist  Mary  Jo 
Caselana  adds,  “The  multi-state  approach 
provides  a larger  sample  and,  thus,  a bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  variability  in  har- 

GILBERT  and  ERIKSEN  carefully  take  one  of  the 
turkeys  caught  at  the  Saucon  Valley  Country  Club  ; 
out  of  the  net  (1 ).  Each  male  Is  fitted  with  a rivet-  : 
band  on  the  right  leg  (2)  and  a butt-end  band  on 
the  left  (3).  The  beard  length  is  measured  and  , 
recorded  (4)  as  well  as  the  spur  length  (5)  before  | 
each  bird  is  released  on-site.  Feathers  from  both  ■ 
male  and  female  turkeys  are  being  collected  for 
a forensic  DNA  database  (6).  After  all  the  birds 
are  processed,  the  net  is  carefully  folded  back  into 
the  box  and  packed  for  transport  to  the  next 
trapping  site  (7). 
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vest  rates.  It  will  allow  comparisons 
of  harvest  and  survival  rates  among 
the  three  states,  with  their  varying 
harvests,  hunter  numbers  and  hunter 
densities.” 

Ca^ilena  also  says,  “Age-specific 
harvest  rate  information  will  enable 
the  state  agencies  to  predict  the  ef- 
feet  of  spring  turkey  seasons  on  the 
age-structure  of  the  male  turkey 
population.  Recent  research  has 
found  that  harvest  rates  vary  among 
age  classes  of  wild  turkeys  and  can 
greatly  influence  the  number  of 
adult  gobblers  in  the  spring  harvest.” 

A sub-study  on  band  retention 
rates  is  also  being  conducted.  The 
bands  being  used  for  the  harvest  rate 
study  are  rivet  bands  — an  alumi- 
num band  that  is  secured  using  a 
stainless  steel  rivet.  It  is  virtually  im- 
possible for  a turkey  to  loosef^a  rivet 
band.  National  Band  & Tag^oni-' 
pany  has  donated  a selection  of  butt- 
end  bands  to  evaluate  how  well  each 
of  four  different  types  stay  on  wild 
turkeys.  The  retention  rates  of  butt- 
end  aluminum,  anodized  aluminum, 
enameled  aluminum  and  stainless 
steel  bands  will  be  evaluated. 

We  caught  four  adult  males  and 
five  adult  females  at  the  country 
club.  Each  of  the  mal^  is  now  fitted 
with  a rivet  band  on  his  right  leg,  as 
part  of  the  harvest  rate  study,  and 


one  of  the  four  different  types  of 
butt-end  bands  on  his  left  leg,  as  part 
of  the  band  retention  study.  Two  out 
of  the  four  rivet  bands  offer  $100  re- 
wards for  being  reported. 

While  the  five  hens  we  caught 
won’t  be  part  of  this  study,  the  PGC 
is  gathering  breast  feathers  from 
both  male  and  female  turkeys  for  the 
Northeast  Wildlife  DNA  Laboratory 
at  East  Stroudsburg  University.  The 
feathers  will  be  used  to  help  build  a 
forensic  DNA  database  and  will  be 
placed  in  a long  term  DNA  archive 
for  future  studies. 

In  addition  to  everything  we’ll  be 
learning  about  wild  turkeys  through 
these  efforts,  we’ll  also  be  able  to 
learn  a little  bit  about  humans  — 
turkey  hunters  in  particular. 

The  Pennsylvania  Cooperative 
Fi&h  &.  Wildlife  Research  Unit  will 
be  able  to  estimate  reporting  rates 
' by  comparing  the  number  of  $100 
reward  bands  reported  to  the  num- 
ber of  non-reward  bands  reported. 
Reporting  rate  estimates  help  biolo- 
gists determine  harvests  and  may  en- 
able them  to  compare  results  from 
previous  studies  not  using  rewards. 

Who  would’ve  guessed  we  could 
learn  so  much  from  a few  turkeys. 
No,  not  Mitchell  and  Eriksen  — the 
actual  turkeys. 

Thanks  for  a great  day,  guyslD 
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Mr.  Persistent 

By  Bill  Briggs 


This  is  the  story  of  84'year- 

young  Bill  “Patty”  Patterson,  who 
has  the  dedication  and  persistence  un- 
matched by  many,  let  alone  anyone  his 
age.  I began  deer  and  small  game  hunt- 
ing with  Patty  about  25  years  ago,  and 
we  always  had  a blast.  Then,  in  the 
mid-’80s,  I decided  to  give  turkey 
hunting  a try.  My  nephew  Terry  and  I 
hunted  turkeys  for  several  years  and 
then  decided  to  ask  Patty  if  he  would 
like  to  give  it  a try.  We  didn’t  have  to 
ask  twice;  hunting  was  in  his  blood. 

Patty  was  69  at  the  time,  and  Terry, 
Patty  and  I,  along  with  friends  Tom 
and  Jerry  Dyer,  all  learned  about  tur- 
key hunting  together.  Jerry,  Terry,  Tom 
and  I had  harvested  some  birds  in  both 


the  spring  and  fall,  but  Patty  never  had  any 
luck.  He  saw  birds  and  managed  to  edu- 
cate some,  but  never  connected. 

We  continued  to  try  to  get  Patty  a bird, 
and  he  never  missed  an  opportunity  to  go 
with  anyone  who  was  hunting.  He  always 
reminded  us  that  he  had  lots  of  vacation 
saved  up.  When  we  would  pick  Patty  up, 
usually  around  4 a.m.,  he  would  emerge 
from  the  house  with  his  coat  on,  facemask 
in  place,  gun  on  his  shoulder  and  a loaf  of 
pumpkin  bread  in  his  hand.  Mrs.  Patterson 
always  took  care  of  the  rest  of  us. 

Although  he  never  managed  to  get  a 
bird,  Patty  remained  a dedicated  turkey 
hunter.  He  would  scout  birds  with  us  from 
February  through  the  start  of  the  season. 
This  entailed  many  early  mornings  with 
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several  miles  of  walking  and  listening  by 
the  time  most  people  even  woke  up. 

For  the  opening  day  of  the  2004  season 
Patty  and  I went  to  one  of  our  favorite 
hollows  in  Venango  County.  The  morning 
was  a turkey  hunter’s  dream:  cool,  sunny 
and  free  of  wind.  We  didn’t  hear  a bird, 
though.  Meanwhile,  Tom  and  his  younger 
brother  Todd  were  one  hill  over  and  heard 
several  birds,  and  Todd  shot  his  first  spring 
gobbler  — a jake. 

On  Monday,  Terry,  Patty  and  I set  up  at 
another  spot.  We  had  six  to  eight  birds 
, gobbling  around  us  and  Patty  was  in  a good 
I position.  Turkeys  don’t  play  by  the  rules, 

1 though,  and  the  “Big  Boy”  flew  down  and 
set  up  between  Terry  and  me.  An  hour 
i passed  until  1 finally  nailed  him.  The  tom 
had  a 9-inch  beard,  7/8-inch  spurs  and 
weighed  19  pounds,  but  it  wasn’t  the  big 
( boy. 

On  Tuesday,  the  three  of  us  set  up  in  an 
I area  close  to  our  opening  day  setup.  The 
birds  were  quiet,  so  we  changed  our  loca- 
tion. 1 hit  a call  around  10  a.m.  and  gobbles 
came  roaring  back.  We  set  up  quickly  and 
within  10  minutes  Terry  was  holding  one 
of  the  two  2-year-old  birds  that  came  in. 
Terry’s  bird  was  a 1 7 -pound  tom  sporting  a 
7V8'inch  beard  and  7/8-inch  spurs.  We  told 


Patty  that  Wednesday 
would  be  his  day  and  for  him 
to  be  ready. 

On  Wednesday  a light 
drizzle  was  falling,  but  that 
didn’t  stop  us.  We  heard 
three  birds  gobbling  on  our 
initial  setup,  but  we  decided 
to  relocate  and  put  out  our 
decoys.  Terry  and  1 found  a 
log  pile,  which  Patty  later 
named  Fort  Patterson,  and 
got  Patty  settled  in  behind 
it.  Terry  and  1 set  up  about 
10  feet  behind  in  a pine 
thicket.  We  called  back  and 
forth  and  the  tom  gobbled 
every  15  minutes  but  stayed 
put. 

After  about  an  hour  the  gobbling  got  a 
bit  louder  and  then  1 spotted  movement 
down  the  trail.  1 passed  it  off  as  a squirrel, 
but  Terry  and  Patty  noticed  a gobbler  ap- 
proaching. Moments  later  1 saw  the  big 
blue  head  of  the  tom,  and  both  Terry  and  I 
hoped  and  prayed  that  it  would  be  Patty’s 
day.  1 used  a slate  call  to  give  the  tom  some 
soft  clucks  and  purrs,  and  he  continued 
toward  the  decoys.  Patty  eased  off  his  safety 
when  the  gobbler  reached  50  yards,  then 
40,  and  when  it  got  within  20  yards  Patty 
fired  his  12-gauge  and  the  bird  went  down. 
The  years  of  dedication,  persistence  and 
hard  work  finally  paid  off,  as  he  was  re- 
warded with  a double-bearded  18-pound 
gobbler.  One  beard  measured  914  inches, 
and  the  other  614  inches. 

It  was  a great  day  for  pictures  and  a trip 
to  the  taxidermist.  We  met  up  with  Tom, 
who  had  helped  his  brother  Jerry  take  an 
1 8-pound  gobbler  with  a muzzleloader  that 
same  morning.  Tom  and  Jerry  were  happy 
with  their  success  that  morning,  but  really 
got  excited  with  the  news  of  Patty’s  long 
overdue  first  turkey. 

Patty  is  a symbol  of  dedication,  persis- 
tence and  is  a true  hunter.  He’s  an  inspira- 
tion to  each  and  every  one  of  us.  We  can’t 
wait  for  next  season.  □ 
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Gobblin' 


MIKE  TOMKO  SR.  and  MIKE  TOMKO  JR.,  Meadville,  both 
took  21 -pound  gobblers  on  last  year's  opening  day  in  the 
same  field  in  Crawford  County.  Retired  WCO  DICK 
FEASTER,  Aston,  right,  now  has  some  time  to  hunt  and 
bagged  this  tom  in  Montgomery  County  last  spring. 


STEVE  PROSSER,  Maple 
Glen,  took  the  time  to 
take  his  neighbor 
HAYDEN  SAMMAK  out  on 
the  youth  turkey  hunting 
day  last  spring.  Hayden 
bagged  this  20-pound 
gobbler  with  a 10-inch 
beard  with  his  20-gauge 
shotgun.  It  was  a hunt 
neither  of  them  will 
forget. 


JOSHUA  DURHAM,  above, 
Newville,  accompanied  by 
his  uncle,  left,  got  his 
gobbler  in  Perry  County 
on  the  youth  hunt  day  last 
year.  DEEMER  DURHAM 
got  his  gobbler  a week 
later,  also  in  Perry  County. 
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Time 


LLOYD  SMITH,  Honey  Brook,  got  this  nearly 
21-pound  gobbler  in  Tioga  County  last 
spring. 


RAHN  ERDMAN,  Dornsife,  stayed  near 
home  in  Northumberland  County  to  bag 
this  20-pound  gobbler  with  an  11-inch 
beard.  Way  to  go,  Rahn! 


TYLER  HENTZ,  Horsham,  took  advantage  of 
the  turkey  youth  hunt  day  last  year  to  tag 
this  19-pound  tom  in  Schuylkill  County. 


JUDY  BLAIR,  Tionesta,  got  her  tom  with  a 
10V2-inch  beard  in  Forest  County. 
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Early  spring  in  the  uplands.  Grouse  and 
woodpeckers  provide  a steady  drumroll  to 
the  thunderous  proclamations  of  a gobbler  that 
ancient  rites  have  commenced,  while  the  mu- 
sical trickling  of  freshets  blends  with  cascad- 
ing birdsong  in  a refrain  to  the  season.  A lone 
figure  looks  up  at  a wedge  of  tundra  swans  chas- 
ing their  yodels  across  the  northern  sky,  like 
ghosts  of  winter  departing.  He  is  not  swept  up 
in  the  surge  of  life  all  around,  nor  the  vestiges 
of  winter,  but  lingers  still  in  the  shadows  of  au- 
tumn past. 

Hobbling  along  a deer  trail  on  a steep 
sidehill,  his  progress  is  aided  by  a hickory  staff 
with  an  antler  handle.  The  gray  fedora  that  rests 
upon  his  ears  is  reminiscent  of  one  worn  by  famed  archer  Fred  Bear;  the  hatband  fes- 
tooned tribally  with  turkey  and  grouse  feathers  and  a menagerie  of  badges  and  pins.  The 
morning  air  is  chill,  and  he  wears  a loden-colored  shirt-jac  with  scrimshawed  antler 
buttons.  Cut  from  an  old  tarp,  his  brush-whipped  canvas  chaps  show  archipelagos  of 
pokeberry  juice  stains  populated  by  a citizenry  of  beggar  ticks  and  Spanish  needles.  His 
deerskin  backpack  is  stretched  taut  by  the  large  antler  within;  hide  moving  over  a ribcage 
of  tines,  breathing  as  he  breathes.  Dark  barred  owl  eyes  behind  round  wire  spectacles 
scan  ahead  then  back  again  in  a methodical  search  for  the  prize  of  a shed  antler. 

He  hunts  sheds  from  late  January  into  April.  Like  the  expert  arrowhead  collector  or 
fossil  hunter,  his  practiced  eye  separates  the  background  from  the  slightest  suggestion  of 
what  he  seeks.  So  ingrained  is  that  graceful  confirmation  and  range  of  subtle  hues  that 
the  tapered  tip  of  a tine  poking  above  the  leaves,  or  even  the  gentle  arc  of  alabaster 
within  the  branches  of  a bleached  windfall,  rarely  escapes  his  notice.  He  stops  often  to 
scrutinize  the  leaf  litter  with  binoculars.  There,  not  far  ahead,  hooked  on  a waist-high 
grapevine,  an  antler  base  protrudes  like  a pistolgrip.  Another  good  find,  heavily  beaded 
with  fine  mass  and  four  rakish  tines.  He  holds  it  up  at  eye  level,  squinting  with  one  eye 
along  the  main  beam,  a project  already  in  mind. 

The  shed  hunter  nestles  the  antler  into  the  curve  of  the  larger  one.  He  would  have 
continued  on,  but  with  his  ailing  hip  it  had  become  increasingly  difficult  to  walk  as  far 
as  he  used  to.  Chewing  on  a birch  sprig,  he  gazes  over  to  the  opposite  slope.  He  would  be 
there  now  if  he  could.  Resting  his  chin  atop  the  handle  of  his  staff,  he  imagines  flying 
across  that  hollow  like  a hunting  hawk.  Closing  his  eyes,  every  crystalline  detail  of  the 
beloved  woods  flows  by  in  slow  motion. 

He  exhales  deeply.  Sometimes  his  interminable  zest  for  the  outdoors,  held  captive  in  ! 
his  aging  bones,  called  out  to  the  memory  of  youth  that  dwelled  yet  in  this  woods,  like  j 
one  brother  calling  out  to  another,  seeking  reunion.  But  he  was  a realist,  and 
those  shouts  faded  quickly  to  distant  echoes  in  the  chambers  of  his  old  heart, 
in  the  hollows  of  these  older  hills.  He  thought  that  part  of  his  interest  in 
hunting  sheds  was  in  part  a desire  to  hold  on  to  the  past  by  clinging  to  a relic 
of  autumn. 

He  heads  back  to  the  small  log  house,  scuttling  across  the  fields 
on  a muddy  lane,  the  click  and  clack  of  the  antlers  in  his  pack 
tapping  out  in  sylvan  code  stories  of  sparring  bucks. 

With  the  sheds  before  him  on  the  kitchen  table  he  records 
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his  findings  in  a leatherbound  journal. 

He  sketches  each  antler,  with  nota- 
tions of  their  dimension  and  char- 
acter, then  marks  an  X where  he 
found  them  and  the  date  on  a map 
in  the  front  cover. 

The  larger,  nontypical  antler  was  a 
dandy,  with  numerous  sticker  points  and 
a large  palmated  tine,  like  a caribou  shovel, 
protruding  below  the  brow  tine.  He  preferred 
nontypical  antlers  to  typical  ones,  in  the  way  he 
found  the  character  of  a wild  apple  tree  more  inter- 
esting than  one  perfectly  pruned. 

He  places  the  sheds  in  a wicker  wash  basket  with  a dozen  others.  Aside  from  a few 
special  sheds  he  kept  on  the  bookshelf,  most  ended  up  as  raw  materials  for  his  antler 
craft  hobby.  He  had  enough  now  to  start  some  new  projects  and  to  use  for  his  upcoming 
seminar  at  the  sportsmen’s  club. 

He  taped  the  special  insert  from  the  club’s  spring  newsletter  into  a journal  page.  The 
headline  read:  “The  Art  of  Antlercraft,  presented  by  Bill  Porter,  The  Shed  Hunter.’’ 
Below,  a picture  of  him  holding  a shed  in  one  hand  and  a knife  with  an  antler  handle  in 
the  other. 


THE  MEETING  WAS  well  attended,  and  some  had  brought  along  sheds  and  racks  from 
bucks  they  had  harvested  that  might  be  put  to  use  with  his  suggestions.  The  sound  of 
fighting  bucks  fills  the  big  room. 

Porter  set  his  fedora  on  the  table  and  held  up  the  “caribou”  buck  shed.  “Every  year, 
for  more  than  four  million  years,  deer  have  been  growing  and  shedding  antlers  on  this 
continent.  The  mastodons  and  cave  bears  are  long  gone,  but  this  antler  and  the  buck 
that  shed  it  are  living  fossils,  because  deer  have  not  changed  in  all  that  time.  What 
continues  to  evolve,  though,  are  our  perceptions  of  deer  and  their  antlers.  Antlers  are 
armatures  for  legend  and  lore,  the  stuff  of  dreams  and  desires,  the  symbol  of  billion 
dollar  industries. 

“All  the  elements  of  the  forest  — wind  and  water,  soil  and  air,  light  and  trees  — all 
of  it,  are  filtered  through  the  medium  of  the  deer  and  expressed  as  living  tissue.  Nour- 
ished by  the  buck’s  blood  they  grow  and  harden  into  bone.  An  antler  is  the  very  essence 
of  the  woods  condensed  and  made  visible  as  a truly  unique  work  of  art.  They  are  held 
briefly  by  the  deer,  for  display  or  battle,  then  shed,  returning  to  the  earth.  Fortu- 
nately, by  hunting  deer  or  their  sheds,  we  sometimes  come  into  possession  of  this 
gift,  and  with  a bit  of  ingenuity,  we  can  recycle  them  as  objects  that  serve  as  re- 
minders of  the  deer,  the  hunt  and  the  land  itself.” 

Porter  showed  them  some  of  the  things  he  had  made  and  passed  out  plans  for 
door  handles,  pens,  turkey  calls,  turkey  and  deer  totes  and  many  other  projects. 
With  spring  gobbler  season  just  around  the  comer,  he  demonstrated  how  to 
I make  a yelper  from  a combination  of  turkey  wingbones  and  antler  sections. 

Eager  to  learn,  teenage  brothers  Ty  and  Hollis  sat  up  front.  Each  had  one 
side  of  a matched  pair  of  sheds  in  hand.  Porter’s  words  were  prismatic,  light- 
ing the  room  with  spectrums  of  possibilities. 

“We  found  these  along  a field,”  said  Hollis.  “How  do  you  hunt  sheds 
and  where  do  you  look?” 
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“Well,  field  edges  are  good.  1 also  look  for  where  a deer  trail  crosses  a small  creek, 
ditch  or  fence,  where  they  jump  over.  Sometimes  when  they  land,  an  antler  will  drop 
off.  Look  in  the  thickest  cover,  and  in  bedding  areas.  Some  antlers  fall  and  get  snagged 
on  the  greenbriar,  so  look  high  and  low.  Get  out  on  overcast  days,  when  antlers  are 
easier  to  spot,  and  use  binoculars,  too.  Once  through  an  area,  walk  back  through  from 
an  opposing  direction,  to  get  a different  view.  Divide  the  woods  into  a grid  and  comb 
every  inch  of  the  sections.  Hunting  sheds  can  teach  you  more  about  a woods  and  the 
deer  in  it  than  anything  else.” 

Porter  stayed  until  every  question  was  answered.  Afterwards,  he  marked  cut  lines  on 
the  brother’s  sheds  for  turkey  calls  and  totes,  and  invited  them  to  drop  in  for  a visit  if 
they  wanted  to  try  some  other  projects. 

IN  MID-MAY  Ty  and  Hollis  pull  up  in  front  of  Porter’s  home.  They  are  dressed  in 
camouflage  and  around  their  necks  dangle  yelpers  of  Porter’s  design.  They  take  a big 
gobbler  from  the  bed  of  their  pickup  to  the  porch  where  Porter  sits  in  the  sun. 

“We  called  him  in  all  the  way  from  the  corner  of  a big  field  to  our  decoys.  Hollis  shot 
him,”  said  Ty. 

“That’s  a fine  bird.  1 could  tell  you  guys  were  good  hunters  when  1 saw  you,”  said 
Porter.  “Say,  how  did  you  fellas  fare  on  deer  last  year?” 

“Not  so  good,”  said  Hollis.  “I  think  the  woods  we  were  hunting  was  too  open.” 

“If  you  want,  you  can  hunt  here.  I can  point  you  to  some  good  places  way  back  in.” 


AS  SUMMER  STRETCHED  its  long  legs,  the  brothers  became  regular  visitors  to  Porter’s 
place,  and  he  their  enthusiastic  mentor.  Their  excursions  afield  were  extensive  tutorials 
in  woodlore  and  natural  and  local  history.  One  evening  while  watching  the  back  fields 
they  spotted  the  caribou  buck,  and  its  rack  was  even  larger. 

“With  both  of  you  starting  college,  it  looks  like  I’ll  have  to  do  all  of  the  scouting,” 
said  Porter.  “I’d  sure  like  to  see  one  of  you  get  this  brute.” 

The  frosts  came  early  and  bit  deep  and  the  maze  of  tram  roads  was  raw  with  scrapes. 
The  caribou  buck  left  unmistakable  rubs;  the  shovel  tine  shredding  bark  and  wood  into 
long  curls  like  sprung  catgut.  Porter  figured  that  the  buck,  when  pressed,  would  seek  the 
heart  of  the  thickest  cover,  a huge  obstacle  course  of  choppings  choked  with  grape 
tangles.  He  had  seen  the  buck  on  two  occasions  near  there  during  the  rut  and  selected 
prime  stands  for  the  brothers. 


Hollis  called  the  week  be- 
fore the  opener.  “How’s 
your  hip,  Mr.  Porter?” 

“I  have  replacement 
surgery  scheduled  for 
January,  and  if  my  therapy 
goes  well  1 should  be  good 
as  new  by  May.  Looks  like  I’ll 
miss  hunting  for  sheds  though.” 
“We’ll  be  too  busy  for  any  shed 
hunting,”  said  Ty.  There’s  spring 
break  in  March,  but  we’re  heading  for 
some  fun  in  the  sun.” 

“Youth  is  wasted  on  the  young,” 
said  Porter. 
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“We’ll  see  you  on  Saturday,  so  you  can  show  us  our  stands.  Ty  said  if  he  gets  the 
caribou  buck  he’s  gonna  make  a backscratcher  out  of  that  shovel  tine.’’ 


IT  WAS  A COLD  but  sunny  opener,  with  long  white  ribs  of  snow  still  laying  in  the  low 
places.  Not  long  after  first  light  Porter  heard  a shot  from  Hollis’  stand. 

A flock  of  turkeys  filed  across  the  flat,  like  the  stuttering  image  of  an  old  celluloid 
film  as  their  black  forms  passed  snow  and  dark  earth.  A few  minutes  later  another,  larger 
shape  came  across  and  Porter  clutched  his  bolt  action  carbine  when  he  saw  the  flash  of 
light  glare  off  the  flat  shovel-tine. 

He  felt  a slight  breeze  at  his  back  and  did  not  breathe.  The  buck  stopped  in  heavy 
cover  and  looked  right  at  him.  Porter  waited,  motionless,  rifle  shouldered.  Antler 
tips  protruded  above  the  windfall,  the  vapor  of  the  buck’s  breath  drifting  straight 
back.  Porter  winced,  waiting  for  the  inevitable  as  his  scent  smacked  the  buck 
between  the  eyes,  and  in  the  next  instant  the  deer  was  gone. 

A rare  second  opportunity  came  moments  later,  when  the  buck  emerged 
into  a shooting  lane  deep  in  the  choppings.  The  carbine  roared  and  the 
buck  flinched,  then  ran  off.  Porter  searched  a long  time  for  evidence  of  a 
hit,  but  without  turning  up  so  much  as  a hair. 

That  evening  in  Porter’s  garage,  the  brothers  learned  how  to  butcher 
the  does  they  had  killed. 

“You  guys  will  be  eating  like  kings  up  at  school,’’  said  Porter,  wrap- 
ping the  last  of  the  steaks. 

“Ty  took  the  caribou  buck’s  shed  from  a shelf  above  the  workbench. 

“How  much  bigger  is  he  this  year?” 

Porter  nudged  the  antler  so  it  stood  vertically  and  eyeballed  it.  “Taller, 
more  mass,  with  too  many  points  for  a quick  count,  lots  of  palmation 
here,  a wider  spread,  maybe  out  to  here.  If  I wasn’t  going  to  get  my  surgery 
I’d  hunt  every  inch  of  those  woods  for  his  sheds.  At  any  rate,  if  no  one  gets 
him,  he’ll  be  even  bigger  next  year.  I still  can’t  figure  how  I missed  him.” 


PORTER  SAT  ON  THE  PORCH,  enjoying  the  warmth  of  the  afternoon  sun  of  a spar- 
kling March  day,  honing  a pair  of  knives  he  had  made  for  the  brothers.  The  surgery  and 
therapy  went  well,  and  while  he  longed  to  be  out  hunting  sheds,  his  projects  kept  him 
occupied.  He  set  the  knives  down  and  nodded  as  bees  droned  and  looped. 

He  awakens  to  tires  on  gravel.  Ty  and  Hollis  ascend  the  steps,  each  carrying  a big 
shed. 

Hollis  handed  him  the  caribou  buck’s  antler.  “You  can’t  kill  a deer  by  shooting  him 
in  the  antler.  Look  here,  you  nicked  the  top  part  of  the  shovel.” 

Porter  swallowed  hard.  “I  thought  you  guys  were  on  spring  break.  You  know,  fun  in 
i the  sun,  sandy  beaches  and  all  that.” 

“We  came  into  the  woods  every  day,  from  the  hard  road  on  the  other  side.  We  just 
had  to  find  these  for  you.”  said  Ty. 

“The  first  one  was  easy,”  said  Hollis,  “Ty  spotted  it  right  in  the  middle  of  a tram  road, 
but  it  took  days  to  find  the  one  with  the  shovel.” 

Porter  held  the  massive  sheds  together  to  form  a rack.  Between  the  spread  a ray  of 
light  caught  a distant  field  then  raked  across  the  far  treeline.  Hunting  sheds  was  not  a 
desire  to  dwell  in  autumn,  he  thought,  hut  cleaning  up  what  remained  of  it,  because  he 
was  so  excited  about  the  future. 

“I  knew  you  guys  were  good  hunters  when  I saw  you,”  he  said. 
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McKean  — During  the  winter  trapping 
season  I helped  trappers  Bill  and  Craig 
Kinney  release  a 30'pound  hobcat  that  they 
had  caught  in  a cable  restraint  device  set 
for  coyotes.  The  bobcat  had  a 12 -foot  di- 
ameter area  to  move  around  in  and  with  a 
running  start  could  jump  about  five  feet 
high.  The  cat  looked  like  a tetherball  with 
claws  and  teeth.  Finally,  1 pinned  the  cat 
to  the  ground  with  a snare  pole  and  threw 
a quilt  over  it.  We  then  cut  the  cable  from 
around  its  neck  and  after  removing  the 
quilt  the  cat  ran  into  the  woods  no  worse 
for  wear.  I have  to  thank  Bill  and  Craig  for 
their  help,  and  it  turns  out  that  Craig  had 
a valid  bobcat  permit  and  was  trapping  for 
bobcats  in  the  same  area.  Because  cable 
restraints  can  be  used  only  for  foxes  and 
coyotes,  it  would  have  been  illegal  for  Craig 
to  take  the  cat,  but  only  he  and  Bill  would 
have  known.  I later  learned  that  Craig 
caught  a 2 2 -pound  bobcat  in  a leghold  trap. 

— WCO  Thomas  M.  Sabolcii^, 

Port  Allegheny 

Making  Hay 

Berks  — Deputy  Tom  Hoesch  removed 
a buck  from  a pit  that  it  had  fallen  into  by 
stacking  bales  of  straw  until  the  deer  could 
eventually  jump  onto  them  and  get  out. 

— WCO  Dave  Drockmeier,  Mohnton 


Ensnared 

Bucks  — 1 received  a call  from  the  re- 
gion office  about  a buck  that  was  “tied”  to 
a fence  and  jumping  back  and  forth  over 
it.  Not  finding  any  sign  of  the  deer,  I spoke 
to  two  men  working  nearby.  They  ex- 
plained that  the  deer  had  had  a plastic 
child’s  swing  tangled  in  its  antlers,  and  the 
rope  from  the  swing  was  caught  on  the 
fence.  With  the  help  of  two  passersby  they 
were  able  to  hold  the  deer  down  and  cut 
the  rope  off.  When  last  seen,  the  buck  was 
headed  for  the  woods  in  high  gear. 

— WCO  John  M.  Parson, 

Trumbaurersville 


Common  Sense  and  the  Law 

Lancaster  — I was  surprised  to  check 
some  goose  hunters  who  said  they  had  no 
idea  they  weren’t  allowed  to  discharge  a 
firearm  into  a safety  zone  surrounding 
buildings,  unless  they  had  the  permission 
of  the  occupant  of  those  buildings.  These 
individuals  thought  that  as  long  as  they 
were  not  actually  in  the  safety  zone,  and 
the  game  they  were  shooting  at  was  out- 
side the  zone,  that  it  was  permissible  for 
them  to  shoot  into  it  toward  the  house.  Just 
for  the  record,  it  is  unlawful  for  a person  to 
hunt  for,  or  to  discharge  a firearm  within 
or  into  a safety  zone,  or  to  shoot  at  game 
or  wildlife  while  it  is  within  the  safety  zone 
without  the  specific  advance  permission  of 
the  occupant. 

— WCO  John  W.  Veylupek, 

Ea6t  Petersburg 


Still  Some  Around 

Tioga  — Gordon  Hammond  from  ' 
Brookville  Township  told  Deputy  Doug 
Persing  that  on  January  29  he  counted  45  ' 
deer  in  a field  near  his  home,  including  two  ' 
bucks  with  big  racks.  ^ 

— WCO  Pichard  J.  Shire,  ^ 

Middlebury  Center 
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Wrong  Gesture 

York  — An  individual  who  shot  two 
does  without  having  an  antlerless  license 
for  either  one  confessed  right  away,  but 
then  his  buddy  didn’t  help  the  situation 
when  he  asked,  “Will  it  help  if  I put  one  of 
my  tags  on  the  deer?” 

“No,  sir,  that  would  make  it  a bit  worse 
,j  for  you,”  is  all  I could  say  while  shaking 
)!  my  head  in  amazement. 

— WCO  Amy  Nadozny,  Rossyille 

I Killing  5pree 

I Crawford  — During  the  last  two  weeks 
( of  December  and  the  first  week  of  January 
I received  multiple  reports  of  night  shoot- 
1 ing  in  the  Crossingville  area.  The  results 
« of  the  efforts  of  WCO  Wojtecki,  our  depu- 

Ities  and  myself  resulted  in  the  apprehen- 
sion of  two  18-year-old  males  who  killed 
»:  or  attempted  to  kill  at  least  seven  deer, 
f Following  an  interview  with  the  primary 
li  shooter,  I simply  asked  why  he  did  it.  He 
r explained  that  they  usually  hunt  public 
I lands,  but  because  they  saw  so  few  deer  dur- 
1 ing  the  season,  they  just  wanted  to  shoot 
something. 

— WCO  Mark  A.  Allegro,  Meadville 

A New  One 

i I get  a lot  of  nuisance  wildlife  calls  but 
j recently  got  one  I had  never  received  be- 
t fore.  An  adjacent  property  owner  to  one 
I of  our  game  lands  was  having  problems 
• with  ants  that  had  worn  a path  from  an 
■ anthill  on  game  lands  60  yards  to  his  house. 
I figured  they  were  looking  for  moisture 
around  the  basement  foundation  due  to  the 
; hot  dry  summer  or  maybe  they  just  enjoyed 
- visiting  their  neighbor. 

— LMO  Steven  Sernardi,  Penns  Creek 

Grizzled 

Crawford  — I recently  transferred  here 
in  an  attempt  to  fill  the  shoes  of  recently 
! retired  WCO  Dave  Myers.  While  moving 
< into  his  office,  1 didn’t  realize  what  a vet- 
eran he  was  until  I found  some  blank  post 
cards  in  his  desk.  The  prepaid  postage  on 
the  cards  was  three  cents. 

— WCO  Mario  L.  Piccirilli,  Conneaut  Lake 


Not  Good 

Perry  — There  were  three  hunting  re- 
lated shooting  incidents  in  my  district  in 
2005.  One  man  was  shot  in  mistake  for  a 
turkey  during  the  spring  gobbler  season. 
Another  was  shot  in  mistake  for  a turkey 
during  the  fall  season,  and  on  the  final  day 
of  the  regular  firearms  deer  season  a man 
was  shot  in  mistake  for  a deer.  Neither  of 
the  two  turkey  hunting  victims  were  dis- 
playing fluorescent  orange  material  when 
they  were  shot  and  the  deer  hunting  inci- 
dent occurred  after  hunting  hours. 

— WCO  Steve  Hower,  Ickesburg 


Wrong  Prognosis 

Warren  — On  February  2 
Punxsutawney  Phil,  the  great  meteorologi- 
cal prognosticator,  predicted  six  more 
weeks  of  winter.  I guess  that  information 
didn’t  get  out  to  the  bears  here,  though. 
The  bruins  were  active  in  February  and  I 
received  my  first  nuisance  call  of  the  year 
early  in  the  month. 

— WCO  Dustin  M.  Stoner,  Pittsfield 

Deer-4,  Hunters-0 

On  the  last  day  of  the  flintlock  season  a 
hunter  told  me  he  spotted  four  deer  (all 
bucks,  and  one  with  the  largest  rack  he’d 
ever  seen)  running  across  a field  bordering 
a heavily  hunted  game  lands.  It  makes  you 
wonder  where  these  deer  were  hiding  dur- 
ing the  season. 

— LMO  Roberta.  Einodshofer, 
Huntingdon 
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Tioga  — Craig  Williams,  who  is  an 
educator  for  the  Tioga  County  Penn  State 
Cooperative  Extension  and  an  avid  grouse 
hunter,  told  me  that  one  day  last  season 
his  dog  pointed  16  birds.  After  quite  a few 
misses  and  with  no  birds  in  the  bag  near 
the  end  of  the  day,  the  dog,  tired  and  seem- 
ingly disgusted,  walked  directly  to  the  truck 
and  sat  down,  waiting  for  Craig  to  take  him 
home. 

— WCO  Rodney  R Mee,  Wellsdoro 

Always  Good  f\dv\ce 

Indiana  — With  spring  gobbler  season 
right  around  the  comer,  hunters  need  to 
remember  that  they  are  required  to  wear  a 
solid  fluorescent  orange  hat  while  moving. 
This  means  any  and  all  movement,  includ- 
ing entering  and  exiting  forests  and  fields. 

Be  safe  — wear  your  orange. 

— WCO  Patrick  L.  Snickles, 

Marion  Center 

Option  One  or  Two? 

Cumberland  — After  waterfowl  hunt- 
ing with  my  neighboring  officer  on  the 
Susquehanna  River  I came  home  soaking 
wet  and  without  any  ducks.  My  wife 
promptly  reminded  me  that  if  that  was  all 
1 could  accomplish,  she  could  achieve  the 
same  results  by  using  the  garden  hose  on 
me  in  the  backyard.  Then  I could  save  an 
hour  drive  and  the  “honey  do”  list  might 
actually  get  done. 

— WCO  Eric  R.  Horsh,  Shirrensburg 


Peelin’  Sheepish 

Greene  — Two  Greene  County  WCOs 
(not  mentioning  any  names)  were  on  a 
break  from  an  HTE  class  at  the  Bobtown 
Rod  & Gun  Club  and  decided  to  investi- 
gate what  they  thought  was  a possible  deer 
poaching  case.  After  arriving  at  the  loca- 
tion and  talking  to  the  individual.  Rod  and 
Randy  discovered  that  the  “deer”  carcass 
turned  out  to  be  a freshly  skinned  sheep 
ready  for  butchering.  Don’t  worry,  fellas, 
we’ve  probably  all  done  this  at  one  time  or 
another. 

— Deruty  Doug  Kerr,  Carmichaelg 

New  Kid  on  the  Slock 

Somerset  — Last  winter  I was  called  to 
assist  a trapper  in  my  district  who  had 
caught  a fisher  in  one  of  his  traps.  After 
releasing  the  animal  he  informed  me  that 
it  was  the  sixth  one  he  caught. 

— WCO  Brian  E.  Witherite,  Meyersdale 

Twice  in  Six  Months 

Monroe  — Over  the  past  several  years 
District  Justice  Rich  Claypool  has  jokingly 
questioned  me  about  why  his  name  has 
never  appeared  in  news  releases  or  Field 
Notes  in  Game  Nevus,  even  though  a few 
newsworthy  incidents  have  arisen  from  his 
courtroom  proceedings.  Well,  the  Novem- 
ber issue  finally  did  include  his  name,  in 
the  news  section,  but  due  to  budgetary  con- 
straints, District  Justices  no  longer  receive 
free  Game  Nevus,  and  Rich  was  unaware  of 
it  until  his  father  called  to  tell  him  about 
it.  The  last  1 heard.  Rich  had  made  several 
requests  for  a Game  Nevus  subscription  as  a 
stocking  stuffer  for  Christmas. 

— WCO  Peter  F.  Sussenbach,  Blakeslee 

Livin’  High  on  the  Hog 

With  mild  weather  during  the  winter, 
wildlife  was  able  to  continue  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  abundant  acorn  crop  in 
many  areas.  Turkey  hunters  should  be  able 
to  find  some  plump  birds  this  spring. 

— LMO  George  J.  Miller,  Marienyille 
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Sportsmen  Reaching  Out 

Crawford  — More  than  a year  ago  I re- 
ceived a call  from  a duck  hunter  from 
South  Carolina.  He  was  interested  in  leam- 
[,  ing  more  about  Pymatuning,  because  he 
and  his  group  harvested  mallards  that  had 
been  banded  there.  (We  even  had  a blue- 
li  winged  teal  banded  here  that  was  harvested 
I in  Cuba.)  Recently,  we  got  another  call 
' from  the  same  individual  from  South  Caro- 
i lina  who  said  that  he  and  his  hunting  bud- 
dies wanted  to  give  a donation  to  be  used 
' for  wildlife  management  at  Pymatuning. 
^ With  their  donation  and  funding  from 
other  groups,  we  were  able  to  erect  40  new 
7 mallard  nesting  structures,  and  more  were 
t placed  in  other  counties  in  the  Northwest 
I Region. 

I — LMO  Jerry  A.  Dish,  Conneaut  Lake 

I 


Venango  — I recently  did  a program  for 
the  Venango  Training  and  Development 
' Center  when  I was  asked,  “What  is  the 
I most  unusual  animal  experience  you’ve 
/ ever  had?”  The  question  made  me  think. 
Was  it  the  raccoon  hiding  in  the  sink?  Was 
it  the  bear  that  was  not  completely  out 
f when  1 tried  to  tag  its  ears?  Was  it  the  skunk 
f with  a jar  on  its  head?  Was  it  climbing  into 
* an  eagle’s  nest?  Was  it  the  ferret  running 
i wild  in  a lady’s  garage  ? There  are  more  than 
I care  to  remember;  or  maybe  it’s  the  one 
I’ll  do  tomorrow. 

— WCO  Leonard  C.  Hribar,  Oil  City 


Will  Se  Missed 

Deputies  Vosel,  43  years,  and  Wyne,  23 
years,  recently  retired.  I’ve  known  and 
worked  with  them  both  for  the  last  12 
hunting  seasons.  They  have  taught  me  so 
much  about  wildlife,  being  a wildlife  con- 
servation officer,  and  just  life  in  general. 
Both  Mike  and  Phil  during  their  years  of 
service  have  been  selected  as  “Deputies  of 
the  Year.”  The  Game  Commission  will  defi- 
nitely miss  the  years  of  knowledge  both 
take  with  them. 

— LMO  Douglas  Dunrerley,  McMurry 

What’s  Next? 

Mercer  — During  deer  season  deputies 
A1  Harvey  and  Frank  Redick  were  check- 
ing a young  hunter  and  needed  to  see  the 
deet  that  was  inside  his  horse  drawn  buggy. 
He  opened  up  the  back  and  the  deputies 
were  surprised  to  see  that  the  16-year-old 
had  two  pairs  of  fuzzy  dice  (one  purple  and 
one  white)  hanging  inside  the  buggy.  They 
joked  with  him  that  next  he’d  have  a CD 
player  with  loud  speakers  and  mag  wheels. 
Later,  they  met  the  boy’s  father,  and  dad 
laughed  and  shook  his  head  when  they 
mentioned  the  dice.  We  all  had  a good 
laugh  thinking  about  a “tricked  out”  buggy 
complete  with  a sound  system,  hydraulic 
lifts  and  custom  light  package. 

— WCO  Donald  O.  Chaybin,  Greenville 

Doesn’t  Happen  Every  Day 

McKean  — An  abandoned  well  in  the 
woods,  two  WCOs,  two  deputies,  a tow 
strap,  four  flailing  hooves  and  a blizzard. 
There  just  has  to  be  a Field  Note  in  there 
somewhere.  Oh  yeah,  the  deer  was  safely 
rescued. 

— WCO  Len  Grosher,  Smethport 

Taking  Advantage 

After  some  heavy  rain  here  in  January 
the  creeks  came  over  their  banks  in  many 
areas.  A red-tailed  hawk  keenly  aware  of 
its  turf  perched  in  a tree  overlooking  a 
flooded  field  and  swooped  down  every  so 
often  to  pick  up  a mouse  from  the  field. 
Wildlife  never  ceases  to  amaze  me. 

— LMO  Richard  Lupinsry,  East  Smithfield 
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Can’t  Win 

Greene  — After  listening  to  a hunter 
who  was  unhappy  about  antler  restrictions 
and  about  wiping  out  the  deer  population 
and  forcing  hunters  into  being  trophy  hunt- 
ers,  1 finally  got  a chance  to  explain  the 
benefits  of  antler  restrictions.  As  usual,  my 
words  fell  on  deaf  ears,  though.  Imagine 
my  surprise,  however,  when  the  hunter  told 
me  he  got  a 9-point  and  two  antlerless  deer. 
After  1 asked  why  then  was  he  unhappy  he 
said,  “1  had  to  hunt  into  the  second  week 
to  get  the  9-point.  If  1 could  kill  any  buck 
1 would  have  been  done  on  the  first  day.” 

— WCO  Rod  Burns,  Waynesburo 

Twofold 

Mifflin  — The  mast  crop  last  year  was 
phenomenal,  which  not  only  has  been  a 
boon  for  wildlife,  but  also  for  oak  regen- 
eration. 

— WCO  Jeffrey  G.  Mocr,  Lewistown 


Best  Left  Undone 

Bedford  — Mike  Jackson  from  the 
Bedford  County  Bird  & Nature  Club  ar- 
ranged for  me  to  do  a program  on  the  Al- 
legheny woodrat  at  one  of  their  monthly 
meetings.  Mike  told  me  that  one  person, 
after  reading  the  announcement  for  the 
program,  thought  the  Allegheny  woodrat 
was  the  name  of  a band  performing  at  the 
meeting.  Knowing  my  vocal  ability,  1 po- 
litely declined  Mike’s  suggestion  that  1 in- 
clude a little  song  in  my  program. 

— WCO  Jonathan  6.  Zucr,  Everett 


Great  Opportunity 

Jefferson  — January,  February  and 
March  used  to  be  down  time  for  many 
sportsmen,  but  thanks  to  an  increasing 
coyote  population,  and  an  assortment  of 
locally  sponsored  coyote  hunts,  hunting  for 
the  wily  predator  has  gotten  to  be  a popu- 
lar activity.  And  as  hunters  educate  them- 
selves on  coyote  behavior  and  effective 
hunting  techniques,  success  and  the  popu- 
larity of  this  sport  will  undoubtedly  grow. 

— WCO  Roger  A.  Hartlebs,  Broonville 

Got  Wires  Crossed 

Wayne  — 1 was  watching  for 
roadhunters  when  a vehicle  drove  off  the 
road  just  40  yards  in  front  of  my  vehicle. 
As  1 approached,  1 noticed  both  men  in 
the  vehicle  had  rifles  across  their  laps  and 
the  windows  were  down.  “Why  did  you  stop 
us,  we  aren’t  doing  anything  wrong?”  they 
asked.  1 noticed  blood  and  hair  on  the  side 
of  the  truck,  and  after  asking  if  they  had  a 
deer  in  the  back  the  passenger  said,  “No, 
you  can  look,”  as  he  exited  the  truck  and 
opened  the  cap.  Inside  was  an  untagged 
deer  that  hadn’t  been  field-dressed.  The 
other  man  got  out  of  the  truck  and  said, 
“Officer,  1 can  explain.”  He  went  on  to  say 
he  killed  the  deer  on  his  way  to  pick  up  his 
buddy  and  forgot  to  tell  him.  The  buddy 
quickly  responded  with,  “You  were  sup- 
posed to  wait  for  me.”  1 just  had  to  say, 
“Well  guys,  now  you’re  going  to  have  to 
wait  for  me.  Give  me  your  driver’s  licenses 
and  your  hunting  licenses.” 

— WCO  Franr  J.  Dooley,  Tyler  Hill 
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Conservation  News 


PGC  supports  efforts  to 
remove  SS  numoer  requirement 


r^GC  Executive  Director  Carl  G. 

Roe  offered  his  support  and  praise 
for  two  recent  efforts  to  remove  the 
federal  and  state  requirements  that 
force  the  agency  to  collect  Social  Se- 
curity numbers  from  hunting  and 
fiirtaker  license  buyers. 

“Hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of 
hunters  and  trappers  have  told  us  that 
they  did  not  purchase  a 2005-06  li- 
cense because  they  refused  to  provide 
their  Social  Security  numbers,  said 
Roe.  “While  no  one  argues  with  the 
objectives  of  this  effort,  we  all  certainly 
believe  that  there  are  better  ways  to 
accomplish  this  goal.” 

On  Feb.  8,  the  state  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives unanimously  approved 
House  Resolution  461,  sponsored  by 
House  Game  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee Chairman  Bruce  Smith.  HR  461 
urges  the  President  and  U.  S.  Congress 
to  revise  the  requirement  that  appli- 
cants for  hunting  and  fishing  licenses 
provide  their  Social  Security  numbers; 
and  asks  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
Administration  for  Children  and 
Families  to  grant  an  exception  to  the 
state  Department  of  Public  Welfare  for 
the  current  requirement  that  license 
buyers  provide  their  Social  Security 
numbers. 

“We  are  pleased  that  state  legisla- 
tors are  supporting  federal  efforts  to 
relieve  state  wildlife  agencies  from 
being  placed  in  the  undesirable  posi- 
tion of  having  license  issuing  agents 
ask  license  buyers  for  such  personal 
information,”  Roe  said.  “The  Game 


Commission  never  wanted  to  be 
placed  in  this  position  just  as  much  as 
our  license  buyers  don’t  want  to  pro- 
vide this  sensitive  information.” 

On  Feb.  10,  U.S.  Senator  Rick 
Santorum  appeared  at  the  Eastern 
Sports  and  Outdoors  Show  to  outline 
his  introduction  of  Senate  Bill  2249, 
the  Sportsmen’s  Privacy  Protection 
Act,  that  would  repeal  the  federal 
mandate  that  requires  state  wildlife 
agencies  to  collect  Social  Security 
numbers  from  license  buyers. 

“We  firmly  believe  that  enactment 
of  Sen.  Santorum’s  legislation  will  re- 
solve this  issue  once  and  for  all,”  Roe 
said.  “We  urge  all  U.S.  Senators  and 
U.S.  Representatives  to  support  this 
measure,  and  we  would  ask  that  Presi- 
dent Bush  promptly  sign  it  into  law 
once  it  reaches  his  desk.” 

On  October  4,  the  Board  of  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commissioners  unani- 
mously approved  a resolution,  offered 
by  Game  Commissioner  Gregory 
Isabella,  that  directs  the  Game  Com- 
mission staff  to  continue  working  to 
remove  the  federal  and  state  require- 
ments that  force  the  agency  to  obtain 
Social  Security  numbers  from  license 
buyers. 

There  are  three  components  to 
Isabella’s  resolution.  First,  agency  staff 
is  asked  to  continue  to  seek  a waiver 
from  the  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare excusing  the  agency  from  the  need 
to  collect  Social  Security  numbers 
from  license  buyers  until  the  agency 
implements  an  electronic  license  sale 
system,  commonly  referred  to  as 
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“point'of'Sale.” 

Second,  the  Game  Commission’s 
staff  is  asked  to  continue  to  pursue  any 
initiative  to  have  the  U.S.  Congress 
and  state  General  Assembly  enact  leg- 
islation to  remove  the  Game  Commis- 
sion from  being  legislatively  mandated 
to  collect  Social  Security  numbers. 

And,  third,  the  Game  Commission 
staff  is  directed  to  give  license  buyers’ 
Social  Security  numbers  the  highest 
degree  of  security  and  confidentiality. 


and  purge  the  Social  Security  number 
information  from  license  records  as 
soon  as  legally  possible. 

“It  must  be  clearly  understood  that 
collecting  Social  Security  numbers 
from  our  license  buyers  was  not  some- 
thing the  Game  Commission  wanted 
to  do  or  asked  to  be  responsible  for,” 
Isabella  emphasized.  “As  an  agency,  we 
must  continue  to  pursue  all  means 
possible  to  be  removed  from  this  re- 
quirement.” 


PGC  offers  guidance  to  landowners 
seeking  to  improve  wildlife  habitat 


LANDOWNERS  interested  in  plant- 
ing trees  to  benefit  wildlife  are  encour- 
aged to  go  to  the  Game  Commission’s 
website,  www.pgc.state.pa.us,  click  on 
“Forms  and  Programs”  and  choose 
“Howard  Nursery  Seedling  Program.” 

The  Game  Commission’s  Howard 
Nursery  produces  bare-root  seedlings 
for  use  in  developing  wildlife  food  and 
cover  on  State  Game  Lands,  and  for 
landowners  enrolled  in  any  of  the 
Commission’s  public  access  programs. 

This  spring,  however,  all  Pennsyl- 
vania landowners  may  purchase  Game 
Commission  seedlings  from  the  nurs- 
ery. 

“The  goal  of  the  Howard  Nursery 
is  to  provide  the  finest  tree  seedlings 
available  of  those  species  that  best  pro- 
vide for  the  various  needs  of  wildlife, 
including  food  and  shelter,”  said  Cliff 
Guindon,  Howard  Nursery  superin- 
tendent. “All  of  our  stock  is  inspected 
annually  by  the  state  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  certified  to  be  disease- 


free.” 

Guindon  noted  that  landowners 
may  purchase  seedlings  for  15  cents 
each  (plus  sales  tax),  in  bundles  of  50. 
At  press  time,  the  following  species 
were  still  available  for  this  spring: 
white  pine;  mugo  pine;  red  pine;  Nor- 
way spruce;  white  spruce;  silky  dog- 
wood; sawtooth  oak;  Chinese  chest- 
nut; Washington  hawthorne; 
crabapple  and  American  mountain 
ash.  A description  of  each,  along  with 
size  information,  is  available  on  the 
website. 

In  addition  to  making  arrange- 
ments for  landowners  to  pick  up  their 
seedling  orders,  the  nursery  does  ship 
via  United  Parcel  Service.  Shipping 
and  handling  charges  do  apply.  This  is 
very  efficient,  and  most  orders  are  re- 
ceived next  day. 

For  more  information,  contact  Cliff 
Guindon  at  the  Howard  Nursery,  197 
Nursery  Road,  Howard,  PA  16841, 
telephone  814-355-4434. 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Came  Commission 
pubiic  functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announce- 
ment, the  appropriate  region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Phone  numbers 
for  each  region  are  listed  in  Came  News-  the  Harrisburg  number  is  717-787-4250. 
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New  tools  for  hunting  and  trapping 

furbearers 


FURTAKERS  are  allowed  to  use  any 
natural  or  manmade  nonliving  bait  to 
attract  coyotes;  any  electronic  or  me- 
chanical device  to  attract  coyotes;  and 
any  decoy  used  in  the  trapping  or 
hunting  of  furbearers. 

The  new  law,  which  took  effect 
February  22,  does  not  permit  hunters 
and  trappers  to  use  any  natural  or 
manmade  nonliving  bait  to  attract  fur- 
bearer  species  other  than  coyotes,  or 
to  use  any  electronic  or  mechanical 
device  to  attract  furbearer  species 
other  than  coyotes.  As  has  been  the 
case,  regulations  permit  the  use  of  elec- 
tronic callers  for  hunting  bobcats,  coy- 
otes, foxes,  raccoons  and  crows. 

Additionally,  the  law  allowing  trap- 
pers to  use  any  natural  or  manmade 
nonliving  bait  to  attract  coyotes  still 
does  not  permit  the  bait  to  be  visible 
from  the  air.  Again,  as  has  been  the 
case,  it  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
bait  a trap  with  meat  or  animal  prod- 
ucts if  the  bait  is  visible  from  the  air. 
Those  hunting  coyotes,  however,  may 
hunt  over  bait  visible  from  the  air. 

The  coyote  season,  when  compared 
to  other  game  species  seasons,  is  the 
most  liberal  hunting  season  in  the 
commonwealth.  With  either  a general 
hunting  or  furtaker  license,  a person 


is  allowed  to  hunt  coyotes  year-round, 
including  Sundays,  24-hours-a-day, 
and  the  bag  limit  is  unlimited.  Hunt- 
ers also  may  use  electronic  callers,  and 
the  PGC  Board  of  Game  Commission- 
ers recently  finalized  a regulatory 
change  to  permit  hunters  to  use  up  to 
No.  4 buckshot  for  furbearers,  to  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  their  shot- 
gun loads. 

As  for  trapping  coyotes,  the  annual 
seasons  run  from  mid-October  through 
mid-February,  and  the  bag  limit  is  un- 
limited. In  addition,  for  coyotes  and 
foxes,  trappers  are  allowed  to  use  cable 
restraints  from  Jan.  1 until  the  end  of 
the  trapping  seasons.  To  use  cable  re- 
straints, a licensed  furtaker  must  take 
and  pass  a 1 -day  certification  program, 
which  was  developed  and  is  being 
implemented  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Trappers  Association. 

“Hunters  are  telling  us  that  they  are 
seeing  a lot  of  coyotes,  and  that  they 
believe  the  coyote  population  is  hav- 
ing an  impact  on  deer  mortality,”  Roe 
said.  “The  Game  Commission  and 
Legislature  have  provided  the  most 
liberal  seasons  possible  for  the  hunt- 
ing and  trapping  of  coyotes,  and  we 
encourage  licensed  hunters  and  trap- 
pers to  take  advantage  of  these  tools. 


Contacting  the  Region  Offices 

Northwest- — 814-432-3187  Southcentral  — 814-643-1831 

Southwest  — 724-238-9523  Northeast—  570-675-1143 

Northcentral  — 570-398-4744  Southeast  — 610-926-3136 

TIP  Hotline:  1'888-PGC'8001,  This  number  is  ONLY  for  calls  concernirig 
illegal  killing  of  endangered  species  or  multiple  big  game  animals.  All 
other  call-s  should  be  made  to  the  appropriate  region  number  above. 
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Spring  gobbler  season  on  tap 


THE  2006  spring  gobbler  seasons  are 
on  tap  this  month.  April  22  marks  the 
special  Spring  Gobbler  Youth  Hunt. 
On  this  day  junior  license  holders  may 
head  afield,  and  those  under  16  must 
be  accompanied  by  a licensed  adult. 
While  moving,  both  hunters  and  ac- 
companying adults  must  wear  a hat 
containing  a minimum  of  100  square 
inches  of  fluorescent  orange,  visible 
360  degrees  at  all  times. 

The  general  spring  gobbler  season 
opens  a week  later,  April  29,  and  runs 
through  May  27.  This  year,  for  the  first 
time,  hunters  may  take  a second  spring 
turkey  (not  on  the  same  day),  provided 
they  have  a Special  Spring  2006  Gob- 
bler License.  Applications  for  this  spe- 
cial license  are  being  accepted  only 
through  April  1. 

Those  who  need  to  purchase  a cur- 
rent hunting  license  to  participate 
should  go  to  a county  treasurer  or 
Game  Commission  office,  or  obtain  a 
license  through  “The  Outdoor  Shop” 
on  the  Game  Commission’s  website. 

More  than  230,000  hunters  — or 
about  20  percent  of  the  state’s  licensed 
hunters  — head  afield  in  the  spring 
gobbler  season.  The  season  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  most  challenging  be- 
cause it  requires  a hunter  to  place  him- 
self or  herself  in  a position  within  call- 


ing distance  of  a gobbler  and  to  call 
the  bird  within  shooting  range. 

Hunters  are  reminded  that  it  is  il- 
legal to  stalk  turkeys  or  turkey  sounds 
in  the  spring  gobbler  season.  Given  the 
wild  turkey’s  keen  senses,  it’s  not  a wise 
move,  anyway,  but  more  importantly, 
it  makes  a tremendous  difference  for 
the  personal  safety  of  everyone  afield. 
Over  the  years,  many  hunters  have 
been  shot  in  mistake  for  game  by  stalk- 
ing hunters.  There  also  have  been  in- 
cidents in  which  hunters  have  been 
shot  for  game  while  approaching  a 
hunter  calling  for  turkeys. 

“Hunting  requires  every  participant 
to  make  safety  his  or  her  most  impor- 
tant consideration  from  the  moment 
he  or  she  picks  up  their  gun  until  re- 
turning it  to  the  gun  cabinet,”  noted 
Keith  Snyder,  Game  Commission 
Hunter-Trapper  Education  chief.  “If 
every  hunter  followed  the  state’s  hunt- 
ing regulations  and  positively  identi- 
fied his  or  her  target  as  legal  game  be- 
fore squeezing  the  trigger,  hunters 
wouldn’t  be  shooting  other  hunters. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  instances 
when  it  just  doesn’t  work  that  way. 

For  more  on  the  spring  gobbler  sea- 
sons, check  the  current  PA  Hunting 
and  Trapping  Digest,  and  visit 
www.pgc.state.pa.us. 


Middle  Creek  program 

April  13  “North  to  Nunavik:  Investigating  the  Ecology  of  Pennsylvania’s 
migratory  Canada  Geese,”  by  PGC  waterfowl  biologist  John  Dunn.  The  At- 
lantic and  the  Southern  James  Bay  populations  of  Canada  geese  are  common 
migrants  through  Pennsylvania,  and  the  geese  hunters  often  encounter  in  the 
fall  seasons.  Learn  about  these  birds  and  the  research  currently  taking  place  on 
their  nesting  grounds  in  the  sub-arctic  regions  of  Canada.  The  program  begins 
at  7:30  p.m.,  at  the  Middle  Creek  visitor’s  center.  Middle  Creek  is  south  of 
Kleinfeltersville,  in  northern  Lancaster  County. 
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Fisher  project  approved 


THE  BOARD  approved  a project  to 
learn  more  about  Pennsylvania’s  fisher 
population  size  and  distribution.  The 
work  will  be  funded  through  the  State 
Wildlife  Grants  program  (SWG)  of 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
by  matching  funds  provided  by  Indi- 
ana University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  project  will  identify  the  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  fishers,  as  well 
as  population  densities  and  a mini- 
mum population  size.  In  addition,  the 
project  will  help  Game  Commission 
staff  develop  reliable  field  methods  to 
monitor  statewide  population  trends. 
E)r.  Jeffery  L.  Larkin  and  Dr.  Matthew 
R.  Dzialak  of  Indiana  University  of 
Pennsylvania  will  he  spearheading  this 
project.  Game  Commission  biologist 
Matt  Lovallo  will  serve  as  an  agency 
collaborator. 

Pennsylvania’s  fisher  reintroduc- 
tion started  hack  in  1994,  when  22 


were  released  on  the  Sproul  State  For- 
est in  Centre  and  Clinton  counties. 
Overall,  190  fishers  were  released  in 
Pennsylvania  as  part  of  a reintroduc- 
tion by  the  Game  Commission, 
Frostburg  State  University  and  Penn- 
sylvania State  University. 

One  of  the  largest  members  of  the 
weasel  family,  fishers  disappeared  from 
the  state  in  the  late  1800s  and  early 
1900s  as  a result  of  deforestation  and 
unregulated  trapping. 

Fishers  are  dark  brown  and  about 
the  size  of  a gray  fox,  and  are  agile  tree 
climbers.  Despite  their  name,  fishers 
aren’t  fish  predators.  They  prefer  squir- 
rels, rabbits  and  porcupines,  and  also 
will  eat  carrion. 

Fishers,  which  weigh  eight  to  15 
pounds,  are  active  all  winter  and  have 
young  in  March  and  April.  Young  fish- 
ers disperse  from  their  family  unit  in 
late  summer. 


Bear  harvest  update 

According  to  the  official  final  tally,  hunters  took  a record  4,164  bears  in  the 
regular  and  extended  2005  bear  seasons.  The  previous  record,  3,075,  was  set  in 
2000. 

Hunters  took  3,354  bears  during  the  statewide  3-day  season,  and  810  during  the 
extended  season  in  WMUs  3B,  3C,  3D,  4C  and  4E,  during  the  first  week  of  the 
firearms  deer  season. 

“We  had  a record  3-day  kill,”  PGC  biologist  Mark  Tement  pointed  out.  “But,  the 
3-day  total  exceeded  the  previous  record  by  only  278  bears,  which  would  be 
expected,  given  the  favorable  hunting  conditions  this  past  year.  Consequently, 
we  are  comfortable  with  the  3-day  season  harvest,  despite  it  being  above  average 
in  some  areas.  Hunters  subsequently  went  on  to  report  810  bears  in  the  extended 
season,  which  ultimately  led  to  high  harvests  in  some  WMUs.” 

To  address  these  areas,  Tement  has  recommended  to  close  the  extended  season 
in  WMUs  3B,  4C  and  4E,  and  to  shorten  the  extended  season  for  WMUs  3C 
and  3D  to  the  Wednesday  through  Saturday  of  the  first  week  of  the  rifle  deer 
season. 

Tement  stressed  that  the  traditional,  statewide  3-day  bear  season  would  remain 
unchanged.  He  also  noted  that  the  recommendation  to  offer  a two-day  archery 
bear  season  (Nov.  15-16)  in  WMUs  2C,  2D,  2E,  2F,  2G,  3A,  4A,  4B  and  4D  has 
not  changed. 

These  recommendations  and  others  to  seasons  and  bag  limits  will  be  considered 
by  the  Board  at  its  April  17-18  meeting. 
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by  Bob  D'Angelo 


Wyoming 

The  Cowboy  State  has  the  highest 
per  capita  rate  of  gun  ownership, 
with  63  percent  of  the  homes  having 
guns.  The  national  average  Is  33 
percent. 


Ohio 

Hunters  checked  in  17,542  wild  turkeys 
taken  during  the  four-week  statewide  2005 
spring  season.  Young  hunters  took  an 
additional  1,612  birds  during  a special 
2 'day  youth  season  held  before  the  regular 


season. 

On-line  Hunting 

Lawmakers  have  outlawed  on-line  hunting  — which  sprang  up  on  a single 
Texas  website  and  attracted  only  one  customer  — in  12  states  so  far.  internet 
hunting  is  banned  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  Virginia,  Maine,  Minnesota,  North 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vermont,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  New  York 
and  Michigan. 


North  Dakota 

In  2004,  218  licensed  hunters  tagged  99 
elk,  for  a 48  percent  success  rate.  Hunter 
success  in  2003  was  52  percent.  In  addition, 
in  2004,  135  license  holders  harvested  1 16 
moose,  for  an  87  percent  success  rate. 


Colorado 

The  Division  of  Wildlife  has  confirmed 
that  a bull  moose  killed  by  an  archer 
last  fall  has  tested  positive  for  CWD. 
This  was  the  first  occurrence  of  CWD 
found  in  a moose  in  the  wild.  Of  the 
nearly  1 3,000  deer  and  elk  tested  for 
CWD  between  Aug.  2004  and  April 
2005,  1 75  tested  positive  for  CWD. 


Louisiana 

Hurricane’s  Katrina  and  Rita  have  impacted  the  lives  of  many  residents  who  made  their 
livelihoods  off  fishing,  hunting  and  boating,  perhaps  forever.  Damage  to  marshlands  has 
been  staggering,  as  an  estimated  seven  million  gallons  of  petroleum  had  spilled  into 
southeast  gulf-area  marshes,  and  many  of  those  backwaters  have  also  been  infiltrated 
with  saltwater.  Wildlife  officials  canceled  some  hunting  seasons  in  the  Plaquemines  and 
St.  Bernard  parishes,  but  revenues  from  the  sporting  industries  lost  will  not  be  known 
for  some  time.  Fishing,  boating  and  hunting  generate  $7.1  billion  annually  in  the  state 
and  provide  more  than  77,600  jobs.  On  a related  note.  Ducks  Unlimited,  the  world’s 
leader  in  wetlands  restoration,  has  pledged  $15  million  to  help  restore  coastal  wetlands 
in  Louisiana  damaged  by  Hurricane  Katrina. 


New  Jersey 

Last  year,  52  female  deer  in  Mercer  County  were  injected  with  a drug  called 
SpayVac,  a contraceptive  that  was  expected  to  keep  them  from  reproducing 
for  years  and  could  be  administered  with  one  shot.  In  the  spring,  however, 
Division  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  officials  began  noticing  fawns  in  the  Princeton 
Township  area.  The  drug  was  shelved  and  wildlife  officials  are  looking  for 
new  options  to  cut  down  on  the  state's  deer  population. 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


The  best  old  woods  roads  seem  no  longer  to  he  a 
thing  of  man,  artificial  to  their  environment,  but  to 
have  become  something  organic,  as  if  grown  by  the 
forest  they  traverse. 

Woods  Roads 


From  too  long  pent  up  with  my 

computer,  I went  out  into  the  snowy 
woods  one  day  last  winter.  I didn’t  have  far 
to  go,  just  behind  my  house.  A good  size 
woods  patch  stretches  from  my  backyard 
over  the  hill.  So  far  the  neighbors  have  all 
been  hospitable,  as  none  of  it  is  posted.  At 
least  not  as  far  as  1 care  to  walk. 

An  old  woods  road  would  run  across  my 
yard  and  down  to  the  township  road,  if  the 
yard  hadn’t  been  bulldozed  into  a landscape 


Bob  Steiner 


flat  enough  for  the  house.  As  it  is,  I can 
still  see  where  the  old  road  left  the  town- 
ship  road  in  front  of  my  “developed”  yard, 
and  can  imagine  where  it  used  to  run  across 
my  lawn  and  flower  beds. 

Beyond  the  backyard,  the  old  woods 
road  is  still  intact.  Walking  into  the  trees, 
1 naturally  fall  to  walking  the  old  road.  It 
curves  first  to  the  left,  to  reach  the  rim  of 
the  hollow,  and  then  straightens  out.  1 walk 
it  past  the  fallen  oak,  the  one  that  was  an 
upright  patriarch  when  1 moved  here  20 
years  ago.  Now  it  is  too  decayed  for  me  to 
even  sit  on  and  watch  evening  come  to  the 
hollow,  or  to  wait  for  a last-minute  squir- 
rel or  buck.  Later  it  will  become  a long, 
mossy  hump,  perhaps  hosting  a last  final 
hurrah  of  turkey  tail  fungi  before  it  recedes 
in  anonymity  into  the  forest  floor. 

Beyond  that  downed  tree  champion,  1 
cross  the  abandoned  fence  line,  a remnant 
from  a long-gone  farm  where  some  former 
owner  ran  a beef  or  dairy  herd.  The  woods 
road  pre-dates  the  rusting  barbed  wire 
fence.  1 can  tell  that  because  the  road  cuts 
straight  across  the  fence  line,  as  if  it  wasn’t 
there.  The  hollow  to  my  left  becomes  shal- 
lower, with  more  rocks,  and  the  woods  road 
tops  out.  It  jogs  left  to  cross  the  head  of 
the  drainage. 

OLD  WOODS  ROADS  naturally  invite  a walk, 
even  while  hunting.  They  were  built  for  a 
purpose,  and  finding  out  what  that  could 
be  is  half  of  the  fun  following  them. 
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It’s  there  that  I find  the  deer  trail  in  the 
snow.  Not  the  stray  track  or  two  that  I had 
seen  since  I left  the  house,  but  a normal 
travel  route.  Because  I hunt  here  at  other 
times  of  the  year,  a little  scouting  is  in  or- 
der. Where  are  the  deer  going? 

I follow  the  deer  trail  and  it  mimics  my 
intended  route,  continuing  on  up  the  old 
woods  road.  A low  stone  wall  now  paral- 
lels me  on  the  right.  The  old  woods  road 
was  once  an  access,  probably  by  horse  and 
wagon,  to  the  hilltop  flat.  Because  of  the 
stone  wall,  I know  this  woods  road  wasn’t 
a temporary  byway,  cut,  say,  for  taking  out 
a load  of  timber.  It  went  to  something  im- 
portant, maybe  a farmhouse,  maybe  a little 
town,  or  maybe  just  to  the  fields  that  I 
know  lie  through  the  woods  to  the  east, 
beyond  the  wall. 

Following  the  road  makes  me  think 
about  those  fields.  They  are  now  grassy 
openings  with  self-planted  crabapples  and 
a human-planted  stand  of  spruce,  and  they 
belong  to  a hunting  camp.  I had  never  con- 
sidered that  these  openings,  maintained  by 
mowing  by  the  current  owner,  were  actu- 
ally leftovers  from  a real  farm.  I guess  that 
a wide  break  in  the  stone  wall  is  where  the 
farmer  turned  to  go  back  to  his  fields  or 
leave  them  with  a load  of  hay. 

When  the  deer  trail  leaves  the  old 


Bob  D'Angelo 


woods  road  I follow  the  tracks  into  a sap- 
ling thicket  to  the  left,  while  the  woods 
road  dives  into  an  impenetrable  tangle  of 
briars  and  downed  trees.  The  prints  of  deer 
hooves  weave  among  the  small  trees,  and  I 
have  to  bend  to  get  through  in  places.  Then 
we’re  tending  to  the  right,  and  I’m  not  sur- 
prised when  we  break  out  onto  the  old 
woods  road  again.  I can’t  speak  for  why  the 
deer  veered  back  to  the  old  path,  but  know 
I would  rather  walk  this  smoother  route 
that,  even  in  its  neglected  state,  is  freer  of 
interfering  branches,  brush  and  tree-fall 
than  the  rest  of  the  forest. 

The  old  woods  road  crosses  a newer  one 
that  is  actually  an  access  path  to  a gas  well. 


Turkey  Hunting  Safety  Tips 

Positively  identify  your  target  before  pulling  the  trigger. 

Make  your  position  known  to  other  hunters. 

Never  stalk  a turkey  or  turkey  sound. 

Assume  every  noise  and  movement  is  another  hunter. 

While  calling,  select  a natural  barrier  to  protect  your  back. 

Shout  "Stop"  to  alert  approaching  hunters. 

Eliminate  red,  white,  blue  and  black  from  your  clothing. 

Preselect  a zone  of  fire. 

Never  carry  decoys  through  the  woods  in  your  hands;  use  a vest  or  bag. 
Fluorescent  orange:  While  moving,  hunters  are  required  to  wear  at  least  100 
square  inches  on  the  head,  visible  360  degrees.  And  although  the  safety  color  is 
not  required  at  stationary  calling  locations,  it's  strongly  recommended. 
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and  it  takes  me  a few  minutes  to  find  the 
old  byway  again.  The  fickle  deer  turn  onto 
the  more-recent  path  and  shortly  abandon 
even  that  road  to  head  west.  1 choose  in- 
stead to  keep  following  the  traces  of  the 
old  road,  marked  here  curiously  by  large 
black  cherry  trees. 

1 wonder,  is  there  a reason  these  trees 
were  left  standing  and  not  cut  for  timber 
or  firewood?  They  are  much  older  than  the 
surrounding  trees.  Is  this  an  old  property 
line?  Since  moving  to  the  country.  I’ve 
learned  that  a line  of  big  trees  often  marks 
a border.  The  landowners  don’t  know  ex- 
actly who  owns  them,  so  they  don’t  jeop- 
ardize neighbor  relations  by  felling  them. 
Besides,  the  trees  make  unmistakable 
boundary  posts. 

At  last  the  old  woods  road  disappears 
into  ground  that  is  too  boggy  for  me  to 
cross.  Maybe  the  area  wasn’t  that  wet  in 
the  past,  or  maybe  even  back  then  it  was  a 
struggle  to  keep  the  road  open.  Always 
having  to  throw  logs  across  the  swampy 
spot  or  dumping  stone  to  keep  wagons  from 
getting  mired.  Today  the  swamp  has  won. 
It’s  turnaround  time  for  me,  anyway,  hav- 
ing seen  the  woods  road  at  least  a ways  on 
its  journey. 

What  I call  “woods  roads”  are  not  hik- 
ing paths,  although  hiking  trails  are  some- 
times routed  onto  old  woods  roads.  To  me, 
“woods  roads”  also  are  not  anything  that  is 


still  drivable.  Those  are  “access”  roads, 
even  if  gated.  Maybe  what  I mean  is  a 
“woods’  road,”  written  with  the  apostro- 
phe of  ownership.  The  best  old  woods  roads 
seem  no  longer  to  be  a thing  of  man,  artifi- 
cial to  their  environment,  but  to  have  be- 
come something  organic,  as  if  grown  by  the 
forest  they  traverse.  I know  that  eventu- 
ally they  will  melt  entirely  into  their  back- 
ground, like  the  fallen  oak  near  my  house. 
No  matter,  there  are  still  plenty  of  old 
woods  roads  to  follow,  tangible  memories 
of  once-active  lanes  to  outlying  farms,  iso- 
lated settlements,  tiny  towns  long  gone,  or 
maybe  to  something  to  more  industrial. 

Sometimes  a woods  road  leads  me  to  a 
forgotten  stone  quarry.  I take  time  out  of 
my  hunt  or  afternoon  walk  to  look  at  the 
high  rock  wall  and  the  dehris  of  stone  cut- 
ting and  hauling.  Old  woods  roads  in  my 
area  may  wind  to  a tumbledown  or  surpris- 
ing intact  stone  iron-smelting  furnace. 
They  might  also  go  through  what  was,  in 
the  1800s,  an  oil  field.  Crude-soaked 
wooden  oil  tanks  still  stand,  some  with 
trees  growing  inside  them,  as  if  in  a pot.  I 
find  the  rusting  iron  tripods,  sucker  rods 
and  “powers,”  parts  of  big-wheeled  machin- 
ery that  were  used  in  pumping  the  wells. 

I’ve  walked  Pennsylvania  woods  roads 
that  took  me  to  long-abandoned  coal 
mines,  collieries  and  coke  ovens.  But  most 
of  the  old  woods  roads  crisscross  the  state’s 


Cover  Painting  by  Jocelyn  Beatty 

LIKE  A RAY  OF  SUNSHINE  ushering  in  a new  spring,  the  plumage  of  male  gold- 
finches are  lemon  yellow  with  contrasting  black  wings  and  forehead.  Grayish  or 
olive-yellowish  plumage  of  males  during  the  winter  makes  them  somewhat  re- 
semble the  females.  American  goldfinches  are  year-round  residents  in  the  Key- 
stone State,  and  they  nest  later  than  other  songbirds,  beginning  during  the  middle 
of  the  summer  and  extending  into  September.  Goldfinches  are  common  at 
birdfeeders,  too,  especially  those  stocked  with  sunflower  seeds. 

Having  painted  since  childhood,  jocelyn  has  been  an  instructor  at  the  Valley  Art 
Guild  in  Sharon,  and  at  the  Butler  Institute  of  American  Art  in  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
and  she  presently  teaches  at  the  Hoyt  Art  Institute  in  New  Castle.  She  also  won  the 
2003  Pennsylvania  Waterfowl  stamp/print  design. 

Limited  edition  prints  of  this  month's  cover,  "Spring  Finches,"  are  available  from 
the  artist  at  265  Mitchell  Road,  Middlesex,  PA  16159,  724-528-3121.  Prints,  lim- 
ited to  250,  are  8 X 12  inches  and  cost  $45.  And  be  sure  to  check  out  more  of 
jocelyn's  art  at:  www.artgally.com/jocelyn 
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hills  in  witness  to  the  vastness  and  value 
of  a former  forest,  and  the  determination 
of  people  to  get  “way  hack  in”  to  every 
nook,  high  knoh  or  deep  glen  to  cut  the 
trees.  Maybe  the  woods  road  1 walk  was 
one  that  saw  the  traffic  of  immense  and 
limbless  white  pines,  destined  to  be 
mainmasts  and  cross  oceans.  Maybe  a tree 
trunk  went  down  this  path,  was  dressed  in 
canvas  sails,  and  then  traveled  the  world! 

Walking  woods  roads  is  not  just  an  ex- 
cuse to  let  loose  the  imagination.  As  a 
hunter.  I’ve  learned  that  wildlife  likes 
woods  paths,  too.  Often  the  tracks  1 follow 
on  the  snow,  especially  those  of  deer  that 
have  been  spooked,  seem  to  have  no  di- 
rection, until  they  hit  a woods  path.  1 


wouldn’t  say  they  always  turn  to  run  the 
path,  but  they  do  more  often  than  not. 
Coyote  and  fox  tracks  show  these  furbear- 
ers  often  follow  woods  roads  for  long  dis- 
tances. Turkeys,  too,  walk  woods  roads  and 
scratch  their  way  along  the  route.  Maybe 
they  like  the  easier  traveling,  too,  or  maybe 
the  acorns  all  roll  to  the  center. 

Sometimes  when  walking  a snowy 
woods  road,  1 find  the  tracks  of  other 
people,  fellow  hunters  or  late-season  trap- 
pers. More  rarely,  I find  the  footprints  of 
someone  like  myself,  in  need  of  a break 
from  too  much  indoors,  who  wants  to  learn 
what’s  going  on  with  the  woods  wildlife  or 
just  wants  to  find  out  where  an  old  woods 
road  goes.  □ 


Fun  Came  By  Connie  Mertz 

A Letter’s  Game 


Unscramble  the  series  of  clues  below  and  then  copy  the  “x”  letters  in  the  space 
below  and  unscramble  those  letters  to  find  the  name  of  a well-known  wildflower. 

DAMLEICIN 

X XX 

SMOSSBLO  

X XX 

= Or 


SHUPPRIL  

X X 

BLEEID  

X X 

= Or 


DIL  WREFOWL 

X XX 

TANIVISM  

XX  X 

= Or  


answers  on  p.  62 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


This  Greene  County  resident  has  led  a bird- 
obsessed  life.  Although  he  has  slowed  down,  he 
certainly  has  not  stopped,  and  he's  a prime 
example  of  the  ‘'citizen  scientist.” 


Crusader  for  Birds 


wife  Betty,  now  deceased,  told  folks  she  be- 
longed to  the  Sick  of  Birds  Club.  At  least 
that’s  what  Bell  told  my  husband  Bruce  and 
me,  with  a chuckle,  when  we  visited  him 
on  a late  April  day  last  year. 

After  following  a succession  of  winding 
country  roads,  we  drove  into  his  yard  and 
were  met  by  Bell  and  his  companion  dog 
Laddie.  Eastern  meadowlarks  sang  in  his 
field  and  nest  boxes  dotted  his  yard,  which 
were  a few  of  the  22  eastern  bluebird  nest 
boxes  he  now  monitors.  Back  in  1983, 
though,  when  the  North  American 
Bluebird  Society  awarded  him 
the  John  and  Norah  Lane 
Award  for  Outstanding  Con- 
tribution to  Bluebird  Conser- 
vation by  an  individual,  he  had 
been  monitoring  250  bluebird 
nest  boxes  around  the  county. 
But  back  then  he  had  been  a 
mere  youngster  of  68. 

During  our  visit,  we 
watched  in  awe  as  he  clam- 
bered up  an  old  wooden  lad- 
der to  the  shed  roof,  opened  a 
trap,  and  retrieved  a European  star- 
ling that  he  quickly  dispatched.  Starlings, 
after  all,  are  not  natives,  and  aggressively 
displace  hole-nesting  birds,  such  as  his  be- 
loved bluebirds  and  the  purple  martins  that 
live  in  the  two  martin  houses  in  his  yard. 

“Sprightly”  barely  describes  Bell.  At  90, 


TWO  DEER  HEADS  and  three  guns 
mounted  on  his  study  wall  reveal  that 
he  was  once  a hunter.  But  a sign  “I’d  rather 
be  birding”  and  the  sheer  number  of  bird 
paintings  and  related  paraphernalia  in  his 
modest  country  home  signal  his  first  and 
abiding  love. 

Ralph  K.  Bell  of  Greene  County  has  led 
a bird-obsessed  life.  Piles  of  bird  books  and 
journals  cover  his  large  old 
desk  and  fill  a storage 
space  beside  his 
stairway.  No 
wonder  his 
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he  has  more  energy  than  many  folks  half 
his  age.  When  we  walked  in  the  woods 
beside  Ten-Mile  Creek,  he  scrambled  up  a 
steep  slope  to  look  at  plants,  because,  as 
an  all-round  naturalist,  he  also  knows  his 
wildflowers.  We  followed,  our  hearts  in  our 
mouths,  especially  during  his  descent,  but 
he  was  more  nimble  than  I was.  He  did 
admit  that  he  no  longer  bands  red-tailed 
hawks,  because  he  is  “a  little  too  old  to 
climb  trees.” 

Bell  is  a master  bird  bander.  “When 
anyone  asks  me  why  1 hand  birds,  1 tell 
them  it  is  to  learn  . . . People  with  a de- 
sire to  learn  (and  doing  something  about 
it)  are  happier  human  beings  and  fulfilling 
one  of  the  basic 
needs  of  life,” 

Bell  once  wrote. 

Bell  has  been 
banding  birds  since 
1954,  when  he  received 
his  bird-banding  license. 

In  1955,  he  banded  534 
American  robins 
within  a quarter 
of  a mile  of  his 


ho 


me. 


and 


m 


1959  he  banded 
more  horned  larks,  American  crows,  east- 
ern meadowlarks,  purple  martins,  and  ves- 
per, Savannah,  grasshopper,  chipping,  field 
and  song  sparrows  than  any  othet  bird 
bander. 

Bell  has  also  been  keeping  records  of 
birds  at  his  124-acre  farm  in  Clarksville 
since  1927,  when  he  recorded  an  Ameri- 
can robin.  He  showed  us  his  handwritten 
records,  neatly  printed  in  old  ledgers,  which 
include  a table  of  contents  in  the  front  of 
each. 

Bell  has  been  watching  birds  for  as  long 
as  he  can  remember,  and  was  encouraged 
by  his  father  who  owned  Chester  A.  Reed’s 
pioneering  bird  guide  and  even  subscribed 
to  Bird-Lore  for  a time.  “I  was  an  oologist 
(a  person  specializing  in  the  study  of  birds’ 
eggs)  when  I was  a kid,”  he  told  us.  “1  took 
one  egg  from  each  nest.”  His  father  owned 


a poultry  hatchery,  and  although  Bell 
wanted  to  major  in  meteorology  at  Penn 
State,  the  school  had  few  courses  in  that 
subject  then.  Instead,  he  took  poultry  hus- 
bandry and  was  graduated  in  1938.  “I’m  just 
an  old  chicken  farmer,”  he  said,  but  he  also 
once  raised  sheep  and  grew  Christmas  trees. 
The  trees  he  grew  not  only  to  finance  his 
son  and  daughter’s  college  expenses,  but 
also  to  provide  cover  and  nesting  habitat 
for  small  birds. 

Because  he  has  lived  on  the  same  prop- 
erty all  his  life,  he  has  an  excellent  memory 
for  what  used  to  be,  in  both  the  bird  and 
human  world.  For  instance,  he  recorded  his 
first  wood  thrush  in 
1928,  but  he 
has  especially 
good  banding  records 
of  them  from 
1957  until 
1974,  and 

he  says  that 
wood  thrush  num- 
bers are  way  down.  Most  other  songbird 
species  have  also  declined.  Summer  tana- 
gers  used  to  nest  in  his  yard,  but  he  thinks 
that  blue  jays  discouraged  them.  However, 
six  to  seven  eastern  towhees  still  nest  there, 
along  with  purple  martins,  eastern  blue- 
birds and  chipping  sparrows.  Because  he 
doesn’t  keep  sheep  any  more,  much  more 
underbrush  supports  a healthy  population 
of  Kentucky  and  hooded  warblers. 

The  woods  along  the  creek  used  to  be  a 
cornfield,  and  he  remembers  driving  be- 
side it  in  a horse  and  buggy  when  he  was  a 
child.  But  we  waded  through  a stand  of 
blue-eyed  Mary  on  the  day  we  visited. 
Parulas  and  cerulean  warblers  sang,  and  a 
Louisiana  waterthrush  foraged  beside  the 
creek.  Bell  also  showed  us  where  a worm- 
eating warbler  had  nested  on  the  bank  the 
previous  spring. 

We  were  listening  especially  for  a yel- 
low-throated warbler,  a specialty  in  this 
southwestern  county,  and  finally  we  heard 
its  distinctive  series  of  descending  slurred 
notes  that  end  with  a sharp  upslurred  note. 
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From  A Bird  Banders  Diary 
November  29, 1 965. 1 left  home  early 
this  morning  with  three  of  my  deer 
hunting  buddies  for  northern  Pennsyl- 
vania. I am  a devout  conservationist 
and  in  defense  of  the  average  deer 
hunter;  he  is  doing  mankind  and  na- 
ture in  general  a service.  Deer  can 
multiply  so  rapidly  that  an  entire  area 
can  soon  be  denuded  of  lower  veg- 
etation. Other  wildlife  (including  birds) 
suffer  as  a result.  November  30, 1 965. 
My  main  interest  in  deer  hunting  is  the 
chance  to  spend  some  time  in  a vast 
remote  forest  area  and  enjoy  nature 
at  its  best  — the  clear  mountain 
streams,  the  majestic  Hemlock  trees, 
the  massive  rocks,  and  the  chance  to 
study  the  birds  and  animals  that  in- 
habit the  area. 


Occasionally,  we  heard  a birdsong  that 
puzzled  us,  and  1 was  delighted  when  Bell 
said,  “If  you  don’t  know  what  it  is,  it’s  a 
redstart.’’  That’s  what  1 have  been  saying 
lately,  because  they  have  such  a diversity 
of  songs. 

Bell  depends  heavily  on  his  ears  to  iden- 
tify birds,  because  he’s  colorblind.  “1  don’t 
see  pretty,’’  he  said.  1 briefly  felt  sorry  that 
he  could  not  fully  appreciate  the  beauty  of 
a scarlet  tanager  ot  notthem  cardinal.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  be  forced  to  learn  birds 
by  their  songs  and  calls,  and  to  still  be  able 
to  hear  them  at  his  age  seems  almost  mi- 
raculous. And  although  he  doesn’t  see 
color,  he  could  still  identify  by  sight  the 
eastern  phoebes  and  rough-winged  swal- 
lows nesting  under  a railroad  overpass. 

In  addition  to  banding  birds.  Bell  par- 
ticipates in  several  different  counts.  At  the 
Allegheny  Front  Migration  Observatory  at 
Dolly  Sods,  West  Virginia,  he  and  other 
volunteers  have  done  flyover  counts  of 
ruby-throated  hummingbirds,  blue  jays  and 
American  goldfinches,  as  well  as  monarch 
butterflies  and  dragonflies  since  1990.  On 
August  30, 1993,  a momentous  5,945  drag- 
onflies flew  past,  and  on  September  18, 
1991,  1,421  monarch  butterflies.  The  best 


day  for  blue  jays  was  October  3, 1999,  when 
they  counted  8,297.  The  ruby-throated 
hummingbitd  record  was  154  on  August 
28,  1990,  and  872  American  goldfinches 
flew  over  on  September  1 1,  2002. 

Back  in  1955  Bell  began  the  Clarksville, 
Pennsylvania,  Christmas  Bird  Count.  In 
1966  he  started  a Breeding  Bird  Survey 
route  in  his  area.  Every  winter  he  partici- 
pates in  the  Great  Backyard  Bird  Count. 
This  time  around,  for  Pennsylvania’s  Sec- 
ond Breeding  Bird  Atlas,  he’s  covering  only 
four  blocks  he  said  apologetically.  And  he 
still  leads  bird  walks  during  the  annual 
West  Virginia  Wildflower  Pilgrimage. 

West  Virginia  is  almost  Bell’s  second 
home.  A longtime  member  of  the  Brooks 
Bird  Club  in  Wheeling,  Bell  also  spends 
many  autumn  days  each  year  at  the  Allegh- 
eny Front  Migtation  Observatory 
(AFMO),  “one  of  the  oldest  annually  op- 
erated bird  banding  stations  in  existence 
in  the  United  States,’’  according  to  his 
daughter,  Joan  Bell-Pattison,  who  wrote 
the  history  of  the  observatory  in  a recent 
addition  of  The  Redstart,  the  journal  of  the 
Brooks  Bird  Club. 

After  studying  passerine  birds  at  Dolly 
Sods  for  several  years.  Bell  decided  to  set 
up  a banding  station  there  in  1958,  inspired 
by  biologist  Chandler  S.  Robbins’s  “Opera- 
tion Recovery,’’  a large-scale  banding  of 
migrant  birds  along  the  Atlantic  Coast. 
Those  early  days  at  the  station  were  rug- 
ged. At  4,000  feet  elevation,  they  set  up 
mist  net  lanes  to  catch  the  birds  near  what 
is  now  the  Red  Creek  Campground,  which, 
by  road,  was  seven  miles  from  the  nearest 
house  in  one  direction  and  10  miles  in  an- 
other. On  his  first  day  — September  18, 
1958,  Bell  banded  five  birds  — Nashville 
warbler,  Wilson’s  warbler,  brown  thrasher, 
gray  catbird  and  eastern  towhee,  despite 
rainy,  windy  weather.  No  formal  camp- 
ground existed  then,  but  there  was  a spring 
nearby  for  water  and  room  to  pitch  tents. 

After  five  years  there.  Bell  changed  the 
banding  site  to  its  permanent  position  be- 
cause he  had  noticed  they  were  missing 
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many  birds  that  flew  over  the  campground 
in  a southwesterly  direction.  Following  deer 
trails  to  the  eastern  edge  of  the  mountain, 
he  discovered,  Pattison  writes,  “that  there 
were  large  flights  of  birds  funneling  up 
through  a slight  gap  in  the  ridge,  which 
formed  a natural  bowl  below  the  eastern 
rim  of  the  mountain.” 

On  September  17,  1964,  Bell  wrote  in 
The  Redstart,  “Unless  one  has  witnessed  one 
of  these  mass  migrations  it  is  impossible  to 
visualize  what  is  happening.  The  treetops 
below  us  seemed  alive  with  birds  and  many 
leapfrogged  over  each  other  as  they  worked 
their  way  up  to  the  rim  . . . over  10,000 
birds  came  up  and  crossed  that  gap  in  one 
and  a half  hours  that  morning.” 

Bell  set  up  the  banding  workplace  in  a 
small  cave  slightly  below  the  east  rim  of 
the  mountain  where  the  nets  were  and  built 
rock  stairs  and  a wooden  railing  to  make 
the  steep  descent  and  ascent  easier  for  him- 
self and  the  many  volunteers  who  helped 
him.  A large  board  with  hooks  held  the 
banding  equipment  in  the  cave,  and  he 
carved  directional  arrows  on  the  large  flat 
rock  above  the  cave. 

Finally,  in  1979,  volunteer  Le  Jay 
Graffious  built  a portable  banding  shed  on 
a level  spot  above  the  cave.  After  the  sea- 
son, they  dismantle  it  and  store  it  in  a build- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  until 
the  next  banding  season  begins  the  follow- 
ing August.  Altogether  121  species  of  birds 
have  been  banded  at  the  AFMO,  and  in 
2004  Bell  banded  the  200,000  bird  — a 
black-throated  blue  warbler  — at  the 
AFMO.  By  observing  Bell  and  other  vol- 
unteers there,  many  people  have  been 
turned  on  to  birds  and  bird  banding 
through  their  tireless  efforts. 


At  the  behest  of  the  Publications  Com- 
mittee of  EBBA  News,  Bell  began  writing 
about  his  banding  activities  and  other  bird 
studies  back  in  1964  in  a bimonthly  col- 
umn for  this  journal  of  the  Eastern  Bird 
Banders  Association.  He  called  it  “A  Bird 
Bander’s  Diary.” 

“To  me,”  he  wrote,  “migration  is  the 
most  interesting  part  of  bird  study,”  and  he 
was  delighted  to  learn,  in  1966,  that  an 
indigo  bunting  he  had  banded  in  Septem- 
ber 1963  had  been  seen  in  Montego,  Ja- 
maica, and  represented  the  first  long-dis- 
tance recovery  of  this  species. 

He  also  wrote  of  banding  white-winged 
crossbills  that  were  eating  hemlock  cones 
in  his  yard  and  of  conducting  a survey  of 
purple  martin  boxes  in  his  county  in  1966. 
He  admitted  that  “the  bluebird  is  my  fa- 
vorite bird  . . . probably  because  a pair 
immediately  took  possession  of  my  first  try 
at  making  bird  houses.”  Over  the  years  he 
researched  cowbird  parasitism  and  con- 
ducted wide-ranging  bird  studies  on  bam 
swallows,  white-crowned  sparrows  and  a 
host  of  other  species. 

He  received  the  coveted  Earl  Poole 
Award  from  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for 
Ornithology  in  1998.  “His  untiring  field 
work  has  contributed  much  to  our  under- 
standing of  birdlife  in  the  southwestern 
comer  of  the  state  and  in  neighboring  West 
Virginia,”  then  president  Alan  Gregory  said 
when  presenting  the  award. 

Bell’s  work  continues.  Although  he  has 
slowed  down,  he  certainly  has  not  stopped. 
As  the  epitome  of  what  Cornell  Univer- 
sity calls  the  “citizen  scientist,”  Ralph  K. 
Bell  is  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  who  strive 
to  make  a difference  in  the  natural 
world.  □ 
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straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  Tom  Tatum 


The  path  to  bowhunting  disaster  is 
often  paved  with  well-intentioned 
yet  ultimately  . . . 

Bad  Advice 


IT’S  BEEN  SAID  that  the  path  to  hell  is 
paved  with  good  intentions.  It  could 
also  be  noted  that  the  path  to  bowhunting 
disaster  is  often  paved  with  well-inten- 
tioned yet  ultimately  bad  advice.  Now,  all 
of  us,  as  bowhunters,  go  through  an  initia- 
tion period,  the  formative  years  when  we 
develop  our  bowhunting  skills,  study  the 
nature  and  habits  of  our  quarry,  learn  from 
the  mistakes  we  make  and  eagerly  seek  ad- 
vice. Sources  of  this  advice  include  our 
hunting  companions,  friends,  friends  of 
friends,  landowners,  neighbors  and  outdoor 
writers.  Some  other  sources  are  TV  com- 
mercials and  magazine  and  newspaper  ad- 
vertisements sponsored  by  the  companies 


that  manufacture  and  market  archery  and 
bowhunting  products. 

Most  savvy  consumers  will  regard  “ad- 
vice” from  product  advertisements  with  a 
cautious  eye,  knowing  a conflict  of  inter- 
est may  exist.  The  actual  value  of  a prod- 
uct may  fall  well  short  of  claims  by  an  ad- 
vertiser or  manufacturer.  Several  years  ago 
one  of  the  most  familiar  products  on  the 
market  was  a masking  scent  made  from 
skunk  urine.  I took  the  manufacturer’s  ad- 
vice that  the  o’  de  skunk  would  mask  my 
human  scent  from  even  the  most  alpha  of 
bucks.  I used  that  scent  for  two  or  three 
seasons,  religiously  applying  the  potent  for- 
mula to  my  stand  with  every  foray  into  the 
deer  woods. 

The  manufacturer  was  right.  As  far  as  I 
could  tell,  the  deer  never  winded  me.  The 
truth  is,  they  didn’t  have  to.  The  over- 
whelming odor  of  a skunk  in  distress  was 
enough  to  alert  them  that  something  was 
very  amiss  in  their  woodlot.  I can’t  tell  you 
how  many  times  I was  treated  to  the  vigor- 
ous snorting  and  stomping  of  alerted  deer 
long  before  they  came  into  bow  range  and, 
more  often  than  not,  before  I ever  saw 
them.  Now  I will  say  that  the 
manufacturer’s  advice  to  use  a masking 
scent  is  sound.  I still  use  fox  urine  and,  far 

OLD  RICKETY  permanent  stands  are 
sometimes  illegal,  always  dangerous  and 
seldom  good  advice  to  use  one. 
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more  often,  raccoon  urine.  But  skunk?  Ex- 
perience now  tells  me  that’s  some  very  bad 
advice. 

Most  bowhunters  are  on  a budget  and, 
rather  than  take  an  advertiser’s  product 
claims  at  face  value,  will  wait  and  see  what 
outdoor  writers  who  have  tested  the  prod- 
uct have  to  say.  The  next  step  is  to  wait 
until  your  bowhunting  buddies  shell  out 
their  hard-earned  cash  for  it  and  see  what 
their  opinions  are  after  a season  of  use.  If 
the  advertisement,  outdoor  writers,  and 
your  buddies  all  concur  on  the  value  of  a 
particular  product,  then  it’s  a safe  bet  that 
at  that  point  you  are  well-advised  to  give 
it  a try. 

But  sometimes  you  just  can’t  wait  to  be 
the  first  kid  on  the  block  (or  in  the  woods) 
to  own  a certain  must-have  item.  I was 
around  when  the  first  portable  climbing 
stand  made  its  debut.  The  concept  was  the 
answer  to  every  bowhunter’s  dream.  De- 
spite the  (in  those  days)  exorbitant  price, 
I purchased  this  device  early  on. 

It  was  great  being  able  to  ratchet  myself 
to  an  elevated  platform  undetected  by  un- 
educated whitetails.  I arrowed  my  first  deer, 
a button  buck,  from  that  stand  back  in 
1982.  I sang  the  praises  of  this  product  to 
my  bowhunting  friends,  but  soon  realized 


CLIMBING  without  a safety  belt  or  harness 
is  always  bad  advice. 

I was  giving  them  poor  advice.  This  was 
because  this  early  climbing  treestand  was 
a potential  deathtrap  destined  to  become 
the  Corvair  of  the  bowhunting  industry. 

Over  time  I experienced  some  of  the 
danger-laden  nuances  of  this  treestand,  and 
my  advice  about  using  it  became  tempered 
with  cautionary  caveats.  After  reports  of 
serious  accidents  involving  this  device, 
coupled  with  a few  hair-raising  slides  down 
tree  trunks  myself,  I scrapped  the  climber 
and  began  advising  others  to  do  the  same. 
Fortunately,  state-of-the-art  contemporary 
versions  of  portable  climbers  have  long 
since  eliminated  the  most  fatal  flaws  of  the 
original  models. 

In  equipment  considerations  where 
safety  is  not  a concern,  the  value  of  the 
advice  offered  often  relies  solely  upon  our 
personal  preferences  and  prejudices.  Tab, 
glove  or  mechanical  release?  Longbow, 
recurve,  compound?  Wooden,  aluminum 
or  carbon  arrows?  Crossbow  or  no  cross- 
bow? In  these  sort  of  cases  there  is  no  good 
or  bad  advice,  just  a variety  of  often-diffi- 
cult  choices. 

Bad  advice  may  also  result  from  the  con- 
flict of  interest  that  can  often  arise  when  a 
hunter  hires  an  outfitter.  It’s  been  my  ex- 
perience that  too  many  outfitting  guides 
encourage  their  clients  to  fill  their  game 
tags  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  sooner  that 
happens  on  a hunt,  the  sooner  the  guide’s 
work  is  done.  I’ve  been  on  bowhunts  to 
several  states  where,  of  necessity,  I hired 
professional  outfitters  and  their  guides. 
Most  of  the  time  they  were  hard  workers 
who  wanted  the  best  for  me.  But  on  a few 
hunts  the  guides  seemed  to  want  what  was 
best  for  them,  which  was  an  early  end  to 
the  hard  work.  Consequently,  to  that  end, 
these  less-than-ambitious  guides  offered 
bad  advice. 

A few  examples:  On  an  elk  hunt  in 
Montana:  “Shoot  that  spike  bull  and  we’ll 
hunt  the  rest  of  the  week  on  my  tag.”  On  a 
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caribou  hunt  in  Quebec:  “That’s  a good 
bull!  Shoot  him!”  This  advice  was  given 
while  we  were  under  outboard  power  in  a 
canoe  motoring  alongside  a string  of  cari- 
bou swimming  across  the  river.  On  the  sec- 
ond day  of  another  week-long  elk  hunt,  this 
time  in  Colorado:  “You  should  have  shot 
that  elk  (a  small  raghom),”  my  irate  out- 
fitter scolded  me  after  he  bugled  the  little 
fella’  into  bow  range.  Once,  when  I was  on 
a “guided”  hunt  in  Virginia,  the  guide 
pulled  our  truck  to  the  side  of  the  road  in 
the  predawn  darkness.  1 stepped  out.  He 
waved  his  arm  vaguely  toward  the  slope  of 
the  mountain.  His  advice:  “Go  up  there 
and  find  a good  place  to  take  a stand.”  He 
then  drove  away  to  drop  off  another  hunter. 
Not  surprisingly,  none  of  us  killed  deer  on 
that  trip. 

Unscrupulous  marketers  and  lazy  out- 
fitters are  just  two  sources  of  bad  advice. 
Much  of  the  bad  advice  many  of  us  receive 
comes  from  well-meaning  friends  and  col- 
leagues. “Shoot  the  first  buck  you  see”  was 
advice  my  fellow  bowhunters  offered  me 
back  in  the  1970s  when  I started 
bowhunting.  The  logic  here  was  that  ar- 
chery opportunities  on  antlered  deer  may 
be  far  and  few  between,  so  when  one  comes 
along  you  are  foolish  not  to  take  it.  But 
what  if  that  first  buck  you  see  is  50  yards 
away?  Perhaps  my  friends  should  have  ad- 
vised, “Shoot  the  first  buck  that  comes 
within  your  comfortable  shooting  range.” 

Back  in  those  days  where  I used  to  hunt, 
the  odds  were  that  that  first  buck  (and  most 
of  those  that  might  follow)  would  be  a spike 
or  forkhom.  With  today’s  antler  restric- 
tions, advice  to  shoot  the  first  buck  you 
see  would  be  an  invitation  to  break  the  law. 
Another  similar  invitation  that  risks  vio- 
lating our  current  game  laws  is  an  annoy- 
ing little  couplet  recently  in  vogue  with 
certain  “celebrity”  bowhunters  and  video 
producers:  “If  it’s  brown,  it’s  down.”  The 
advice  implicit  in  this  inane  phrase  is  that 
bowhunters  should  shoot  at  every  deer  they 
see.  Of  course,  if  carried  to  a literal  con- 
clusion, certain  dogs,  cats,  other  animals 


and  humans  wearing  brown  clothing  would 
be  targets  by  this  phrase.  Indiscriminant 
shooting  at  game  is  always  bad  advice. 

There  were  a few  Pennsylvania  deer  sea- 
sons not  so  long  ago  where  every  deer  in 
the  woods  was  legal  game  during  bow  sea- 
son, if  the  hunter  had  the  required  licenses. 
Unfortunately,  this  created  a situation 
where  some  hunters  might  be  tempted  to 
release  an  arrow  before  fully  identifying 
their  target. 

TTiankfully,  things  today  have  changed. 
If  it’s  brown  it  may  not  be  down.  Our  cur- 
rent antler  restrictions  not  only  improve 
the  quality  and  size  of  our  bucks,  but  the 
restrictions,  because  not  every  deer  is  legal 
now,  also  force  hunters  to  accurately  iden- 
tify the  target  before  drawing  the  bow. 

The  flip  side  of  the  brown  and  down 
school  of  thought  was  once  offered  to  me 
on  a 3 -day  guided  how  hunt  in  Maryland. 
“These  deer  are  in  full  rut,”  the  guide  whis- 
pered as  he  dropped  me  off  at  my  stand, 
“so  don’t  shoot  the  first  buck  you  see.” 
Shortly  after  first  light,  a huge  buck  mate- 
rialized beneath  my  stand.  One  side  of  his 
rack  curled  high  and  wide  with  regal  5- 
point  symmetry,  hut  the  other  side  was  a 
strange  and  stumpy  deformity.  The  buck 
offered  me  a perfect  broadside  shot  at  15 
yards.  I was  about  to  draw  my  bow,  but  the 
deformed  half-rack  made  me  hesitate 
slightly.  I reconsidered.  The  buck  would 
make  a unique  trophy,  but  then  the  guide’s 
parting  advice  from  that  morning  rattled 
around  in  my  head  and  1 let  the  deer  pass. 
But  like  situational  ethics,  the  quality  of 
advice  is  often  retrospective,  depending  on 
the  outcome  of  the  hunt  that  follows. 

Heeding  my  guide’s  advice,  I didn’t 
shoot  the  first  buck  I saw  on  that  Mary- 
land hunt,  but  I went  home  empty-handed 
because  that  first  buck  was  also  the  last 
buck  1 saw.  If  another  monster  buck  had 
happened  along  and  fallen  to  my  archery 
skills,  the  guide’s  words  would  have  been  a 
prophecy.  But  in  light  of  how  things  turned 
out,  it  was  just  bad  advice. 

Our  closest  bowhunting  buddies  would 
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never  give  us  bad  advice  — at  least  not  in- 
tentionally,  but  it  does  happen.  I’ve  had 
this  occur  under  various  circumstances: 
Many  years  ago  a friend  recommended  I 
hunt  a certain  private  property.  He  him- 
self hadn’t  hunted  it  for  a few  years,  but  he 
assured  me  he  had  permission  and  could 
extend  it  to  me.  I ended  up  being  chased 
off  the  property  the  first  day  I hunted  it. 
Turns  out  it  had  changed  hands  and  the 
new  owner  and  his  friends  happened  to  be 
very  adamant  and  possessive  about  their 
access  rights.  Better  advice?  Get  permis- 
sion in  person  from  the  current  landowner 
immediately  prior  to  the  season  you  plan 
to  hunt. 

Permanent  treestands  — especially 
those  that  have  weathered  a few  rough  and 
windy  winters  — can  also  be  the  source  of 
bad  advice.  If  built  on  game  or  other  pub- 
lic lands,  they’re  illegal.  If  constructed  on 
private  properties,  these  stands,  after  just 
one  or  two  seasons,  can  become  hazardous 
to  life  and  limb. 

Once,  while  hunting  unfamiliar  prop- 
erty, I was  directed  to  one  such  stand  by  a 
friend  of  a friend.  I arrived  at  the  site  well 
before  first  light.  As  I climbed  up  by  flash- 
light, I discovered  the  screw-in  steps  were 
spaced  too  far  apart  and  overgrown  by 
vines.  I ascended  cautiously,  arrived  at  the 
rickety  wooden  platform,  and  strapped 
myself  to  one  of  the  three  wild  cherry  trees 
the  stand  spanned. 

Buffeted  by  the  morning  breeze,  the 
platform  constantly  creaked  and  shifted 
uneasily.  Then,  when  the  light  of  day  fi- 
nally arrived,  I noticed  how  dilapidated  and 
unsafe  the  stand  had  become.  Floor  planks 
were  loose  or  missing,  and  supporting 
beams  were  twisted  and  barely  secured  by 
nails  that  had  pulled  halfway  out.  The 
metal,  screw-in  steps  were  poorly  spaced, 
because  some  had  badly  rusted  and  broken 
off.  It  didn’t  take  me  long  to  realize  this 
was  not  a comfortable  hunting  perch  and  I 
scrambled  to  the  ground.  Permanent  stands 
suffer  significant  wear  and  tear,  even  over 
the  course  of  just  one  year. 


On  another  occasion  many  years  ago,  a 
friend  of  mine  was  hunting  an  unfamiliar 
but  recommended  stand  at  the  advice  of 
another  acquaintance.  Shortly  after  sun- 
rise he  noticed  something  white  at  the  edge 
of  the  field.  At  first  he  thought  it  was  a 
milk  jug,  but  eventually  recognized  it  as  a 
salt  block.  As  soon  as  he  realized  that  he 
was  hunting  illegally,  he  got  out  of  there  as 
fast  as  he  could.  Later  his  acquaintance 
denied  knowing  anything  about  the  bait, 
but  my  friend  was  never  quite  convinced. 

If  someone  advises  you  to  hunt  a stand 
you  know  nothing  about,  be  wary.  If  at  all 
possible,  visit  it  and  inspect  it  ahead  of 
time.  Then  determine  if  it  is  safe,  legal  and 
not  on  someone  else’s  property.  Unless 
you’ve  personally  inspected  and  made  any 
necessary  repairs,  advice  to  use  a perma- 
nent stand  should  be  taken  with  a very 
large  grain  of  salt.  The  first  morning  of  your 
hunt  is  not  the  optimum  time  to  discover 
that  you  have  put  your  life  or  license  in 
jeopardy  as  a result  of  someone  else’s  bad 
advice. 

Finally,  keep  in  mind  that  the  value  of 
some  advice  may  change  over  time.  Not 
so  long  ago,  when  the  choice  was  wearing 
a safety  belt  versus  going  without,  the  best 
advice  was  clearly  to  use  one.  But  times 
change,  experience  teaches  us  lessons,  wis- 
dom evolves,  and  suddenly  the  warning  to 
“wear  a safety  belt”  becomes  bad  advice  in 
light  of  what  we  now  know  about  the  ad- 
vantages of  incorporating  a full  body  safety 
harness  around  our  shoulders,  chest,  waist 
and  thighs  as  opposed  to  just  a single  strap 
lashed  around  the  waist.  So  use  a well-se- 
cured safety  harness  from  the  moment  you 
leave  the  ground  to  the  moment  you  re- 
turn — that’s  a piece  of  advice  that  never 
gets  old  or  ever  goes  bad. 

You  never  know  what  life  will  bring  you, 
and  with  few  exceptions  you  have  to  ac- 
cept the  good  with  the  bad.  The  same 
doesn’t  necessarily  hold  true  for 
bowhunting  advice  — at  least  not  if  you 
learn  to  distinguish  the  difference  between 
the  two.  □ 
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Lock,  Stock  & Barrel 

By  Dave  Ehrig 


Challenging  a 20'pound  wild  turkey  with  any  shotgun  requires 
a lot  of  practice,  skill  and  woodsmanship.  Challenging  that  same 
bird  with  a muzzldoading  shotgun  ratchets  the  hunting  inten- 
sity up  another  notch.  For  those  who  look  forward  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  creating  a custom  muzzldoading  shotgun  load,  as  well 
as  the  difficulty  of  bringing  the  gobbler  another  1 0 yards  closer, 
this  game  is  for  you. 

Muzzleloading  for  Turkey: 
Velocity,  Pattern  and 
Penetration 


SHOOTING  a muzzleloading  shotgun 
is  a far  cry  from  shooting  a rifle.  While 
the  individual  shotgun  pellet  doesn’t  have 
the  same  power  or  accuracy  of  a longrifle’s 
roundball,  when  they  are  put  together  in  a 


swarm  of  shot  fired  from  a smooth- 
bore, their  knockdown  power  is 
immense.  Muzzleloading  turkey  hunters 
need  to  understand  the  relationship  be- 
tween velocity  and  shot  mass  to  develop 
dense  turkey-toppling  patterns  and  verte- 
brae-smashing  penetration. 

Long  before  you  set  out  for  the  turkey 
woods  you  need  to  consider  your  turkey 
load.  The  powder,  wad  and  shot  system 
must  hit  with  authority.  Gobblers  will  flop 
when  swatted  with  “DuPont  and  Galena,” 
(black  powder  and  lead),  but  you  can  bet 
they  will  pop  back  up  and  sail  off  the  ridge 
before  the  smoke  clears  if  you  don’t  hit 
them  with  a swarm  of  heavy  pellets. 

Because  you  want  to  drop  that  gobbler 
on  the  spot,  the  size  of  your  pellets  and  their 
velocity  must  be  up  to  the  task.  The  load 
that  you  used  for  grouse  or  pheasants  just 
isn’t  enough.  Using  No.  V/i  pellets  for 

EVEN  though  you're  carrying  a 
muzzleloader,  you  still  need  to  wear  that 
fluorescent  orange  when  moving. 
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grouse  and  No.  6s  for  pheasant  has  always 
given  my  black  powder  smoothbores  the 
best  pellet  densities.  When  1 first  tried  my 
hand  at  turkey  hunting,  however,  some  two 
decades  ago,  1 found  out  the  hard  way  that 
my  upland  game-getter  loads  didn’t  have 
what  it  takes  for  the  big  birds. 

My  first  gobbler  with  a muzzleloader 
absorbed  a good  percentage  of  a 10-gauge, 
I'/z-ounce  load  fired  at  approximately 
1,100  feet  per  second,  and  lived  to  gobble 
another  day.  Why?  The  answer  is 
penetration.  1 had  unwisely  opted  for  a 
dense  pattern  of  No.  IVi  shot,  but  it  just 
didn’t  have  the  oomph  to  penetrate  the 
turkey’s  vertebrae.  Every  hunter  has  the 
moral  responsibility  to  learn  from  his  or  her 
mistakes.  1 set  out  to  learn  from  mine. 

Penetration  is  a result  of  three 
factors;  velocity,  pellet  size  and  pellet 
hardness.  Pellet  velocity  is  a direct  result 
of  the  volume  of  hlack  powder  or  Pyrodex 
that  is  loaded,  plus  the  resistance  of  the 
weight  of  the  shot  string  and  its  resistance 
to  the  barrel.  Low  velocity  is  no  friend  of  a 
shotgun  pellet,  because  pellets  lose  veloc- 
ity and  energy  quickly.  Regardless  of  the 
shotgun  gauge  ( 10  and  12  are  better  choices 
for  muzzleloaders),  you  need  to  keep  your 
shot  string  faster  than  1,000  fps  at  the 
muzzle. 

Pellet  size  is  the  other  variable  in  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  energy  imparted  to 
the  turkey.  The  larger  the  pellet,  the  greater 
the  amount  of  energy  and  penetration  your 
gun  will  deliver.  In  a penetration  study  by 


WITH  MUZZLELOADERS  it's  a good  idea  to 
load  one  barrel  at  a time,  keeping  the 
ramrod  in  the  barrel  not  being  loaded  to 
avoid  mistakes. 

ballistics  expert  Tom  Roster  (commis- 
sioned by  Winchester-Olin  Company), 
data  revealed  that  at  least  three  pellets  (of 
any  size)  must  strike  the  brain  and/or  spi- 
nal cord  area  of  a turkey’s  neck.  One  of 
those  three  pellets  must  penetrate  hone  and 
smash  neural  tissue.  Data  also  revealed  that 
an  average  of  13  pellets  must  strike  the 
head/neck  area  to  get  three  pellets  striking 
in  the  lethal  area.  Shots  under  30  yards 
favor  using  No.  5 or  No.  6 pellets,  because 
of  the  density  of  the  pattern,  but  on  longer 
shots.  No.  4s  would  be  better. 

Pellet  hardness  prevents  deformity,  dur- 
ing acceleration  inside  the  barrel  and  upon 
impact  with  feathers  and  bone.  The  harder 
the  pellet,  the  better  the  chance  of  reach- 
ing the  hrain/spinal  cord  area.  Round,  hard 
pellets  also  increase  pattern  density,  but 
hardness  should  not  come  at  the  expense 
of  giving  up  weight,  which  leads  to  a de- 
crease in  penetration.  Therefore, 
muzzleloading  shotgunners  should  stick  to 
pellet  materials  such  as  lead,  bismuth  or 
tungsten/iron. 

Plastic  shot  cups,  lube-impregnated 
wads,  shotgun  quick  loads  and  even  new 
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types  of  propellants  have  made 
muzzleloading  shotguns  more  user 
friendly.  The  process  of  loading  a 
smokepole,  however,  is  still  the  same.  You 
need  to  start  with  a clean  barrel,  devoid  of 
oils  and  fouling.  Snap  a couple  of  caps  to 
blow  out  any  cleaning  oils  from  the  nipples, 
or  pick  the  touchholes  of 
flintlocks.  Measure  your  selected  volume 
of  powder  and  shot,  separated  by  the  over 
powder  card  or  cushion  wad  (I  like  the  plas- 
tic shot  cups,  as  they  protect  the  barrel  and 
may  slightly  tighten  patterns),  and  finally, 
a thin  overshot  card. 

When  this  load  is  rammed  home,  an 
audible  hiss  from  the  breech  will  alert  you 
that  the  nipple  or  touchhole  is  clear  and 
ready  for  priming.  Always  check  the  mark 
on  your  ramrod,  however,  to  be  sure  that 
the  load  is  seated  properly.  Also,  I think 
it’s  a good  safety  practice  to  not  prime  the 
shotgun  until  you  have  set  up  and  are  in  a 
turkey  hunting  position.  Smokepoles  have 
only  the  half-cock  position  for  a safety,  and 
by  not  capping  or  priming  the  gun  before 
you  walk  to  your  set  up,  you  are  ensuring 
that  the  day  will  be  a happy  and  safe  one. 

The  art  and  science  of  “smokin  a gob- 
bler” is  an  advanced  course  in  the  matura- 
tion of  turkey  hunters.  It  demands  more 
attention  to  details,  but  it  puts  the  thrill 
back  in  the  sport  of  making  meat  the  old 
fashioned  way. 


Muzzleloading  shotguns  must  be  cylin- 
der bore  to  get  the  wads  and  cards  easily 
down  the  barrel.  This  is  why  many  old-time 
shotguns  fell  into  disuse  when 
breechloaders  were  invented.  The 
muzzleloading  shotguns  couldn’t  have 
chokes  unless  they  had  heavy  steel  barrels 
that  could  have  metal  removed  in  a pro- 
cess known  as  jug  choking.  Today’s 
muzzleloading  shotguns  are  superior  in  that 
many  have  screw-in  chokes.  This  allows 
the  constriction  chokes  to  be  removed  for 
loading,  and  then  replaced  to  give  pattern 
performance  equal  to  modern  chokes. 

The  type  of  choke  is  determined  by  the 
percentage  of  shot  in  a 30-inch  circle  at 
40  yards.  Table  2 represents  expectable  pat- 
terns from  various  chokes. 

Because  waterfowlers  are  required  to  use 
nontoxic  shot,  modem  muzzleloading  shot- 
guns are  being  outfitted  with  molychrome 
steel  barrels  and  other  alloys  that  allow  the 
guns  to  weather  the  abrasion  of  steel 
shot.  Plastic  shot  collars  really  improve  the 
performance  of  modern  pellets  and  reduce 
barrel  wear  as  well.  Although  steel  flies 
faster,  it  is  still  not  the  best  choice  for  tur- 
key hunting  with  a muzzleloader. 

Shotgun  loads  are  heavy,  ranging  from 
an  ounce  to  two  ounces.  With  that  much 
mass  in  front  of  your  powder  charge,  be  ab- 
solutely certain  to  use  the  right  granule  size 
powder,  such  as  FFg  black  powder  or  RS 
Pyrodex.  Never  load 
more  than  the 
manufacturer’s  safe 
maximum.  Those  thin 
shotgun  barrels  are  not 
designed  to  be 
overloaded.  Besides,  less 
than  six  pellet  hits  are 
usually  lethal  on  any 
game  bird,  and  you  have 
132  pellets  of  No.  4s  in  a 
light  one-ounce  load.  So 
shoot  straight  and  the 
shotgun  will  do  the  rest. 

What  kinds  of  gear 
does  the  muzzleoader  tur- 


Table  1 


Size 

Diameter 

# per  oz.  20  yds 

30  yds 

40yds 

7’/2 

0.095  inch 

333 

940  fps 

790  fps 

670  fps 

Energy  Foot  Pounds 

2.5 

1.8 

1.3 

6 

0.110  inch 

218 

980  fps 

840  fps 

720  fps 

4.2 

3.0 

2.3 

5 

0.120  inch 

168 

1,000  fps 

860  fps 

750  fps 

5.6 

4.2 

3.2 

4 

0.130  inch 

132 

1,020  fps 

890  fps 

780  fps 

7.4 

5.6 

4.4 
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key  hunter  need  in  his  bag/vest? 

Powder  & Powder  Measurer 

Regardless  of  whether  you  choose  to 
shoot  FFg  black  powder  or  shotgun  replica 
powder,  you  need  a way  to  carry 
it.  Traditionalists  (myself  included)  prefer 
a black  powder  flask,  but  modern 
shotgunners  prefer  plastic  tubes.  If  you  are 
not  using  premeasured  loads,  you  need  to 
carry  a volumetric  grain  measurer  or  drams 
dipper  to  accurately  measure  the  load.  1 like 
to  carry  a hollowed-out  antler  tip  measurer 
that  never  changes  its  volume  during  tran- 
sit,  unlike  some  plastic  and  brass  expand- 
able measurers. 

Over-Powder  Wads 

Both  cardboard  and  felt  over  pow- 
der wads  will  cushion  the  shot  and 
seal  the  bore  during  the  initial  ac- 
celeration of  the  burning 
powder.  This  prevents  the  shot  from 
distorting  out  of  round  shape.  It  will 
also  improve  your  pattern  density, 
because  round  shot  flies  a straighter 
trajectory  than  deformed  shot. 

Plastic  Shot  Cups 

Inexpensive  plastic  shot  collars 
will  prevent  the  shot  from  scraping 
against  the  steel  barrel  as  they  accel- 
erate forward.  Patterns  will  improve  about 
five  percent  compared  to  loads  without 
them. 

Shot 

This  term  refers  to  the  “iddy-biddy 
roundballs”  of  lead,  steel,  bismuth,  tung- 
sten iron  or  other  metal  alloys.  Because 
loose  shot  is  difficult  to  handle,  it  needs  to 
be  stored  in  a shot  flask,  shot  bag  or  plastic 
loader.  You  already  have  a volumetric  mea- 
surer for  powder,  so  use  it  to  measure  the 

Fun  Game  answers: 

Medicinal,  blossoms  = mcnoom  or 
common;  purplish,  edible  = uleb  or 
blue;  wildflower,  vitamins  = loevti  or 
violet.  Common  blue  violet. 


shot,  too. 

Over-Shot  Cards 

Slightly  thinner  than  the  over-powder 
wads,  the  over-shot  cards  have  only  one 
job:  keep  the  shot  from  rolling  down  the 
barrel.  Therefore,  use  the  thinnest  card  of 
paper,  cork  or  Styrofoam  that  you  can  load 
that  will  adequately  stopper  the  shot,  while 
not  getting  in  its  way  when  fired. 

Primers 

If  you  are  using  a flintlock,  toting  along 
a priming  horn  filled  with  FFFFg  black 
powder  and  a spare  flint  are 
necessary.  Percussion  shooters  need  to 


carry  a capping  tool  filled  with  the  required 
standard  No.  1 1 cap,  or  U.S.  musket  No.  2 
cap  or  shotgun  No.  209  primer.  Carried 
loosely,  these  metallic  primers  get  dirty,  can 
make  a rattling  noise  and  malfunction. 
Nipple  Pick,  Wrench  and  Cap 
Remover 

Even  modem  muzzleloaders  need  tools 
to  properly  function.  A little  preventative 
maintenance  in  the  field  goes  a long  way 
to  make  sure  your  gun  goes  off.  You  might 
even  want  to  throw  in  a breech  plug 
wrench  for  an  emergency  take  down. 
Turkey  Calls 

Regardless  of  whether  turkey  calls  are 
blown,  vibrated,  flipped,  scraped  or  rubbed, 
you  need  one  to  call  a turkey  into  your  le- 
thal range. 

Face  Mask  and  Gloves 

The  gleam  of  bare  skin  can  foil  your  at- 


NEVER  CAP  the  shotgun  until  you  are  seated  and 
set  up  for  the  turkey  to  come  in. 
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American  Choke  System 

Percentage  of  Pellets  in  30-inch 

Circle  at  40  Yards 

Cylinder 

40  percent 

Improved  Cylinder 

55  percent 

Modified 

60  percent 

Full 

70  percent 

Turkey  Extra  Full 

80  percent  and  higher 

Table  2 


tempts  to  get  a turkey  close. 

Fluorescent  Orange 

As  you  walk  in  to  your  set  up,  and  espe- 
cially when  you  leave  the  field  with  a tur- 
key slung  over  your  shoulder,  it’s  vital  that 
other  hunters  can  identify  you  as  a human, 
not  something  to  shoot  at. 

Insect  Repellent 

You  dare  not  move  once  the  bird  is  com- 
ing in.  Mosquitoes  and  black  flies  can  bring 
a world  of  hurt  to  exposed  skin  when  the 
temperature  gets  above  50  degrees.  Turkeys 
cannot  smell  DEBT  so  use  it. 

Emergency  and  First  Aid  Kit 

We  all  get  cut,  scraped  and  bumped  as 
we  sneak  through  dark  woods.  A pocket- 
sized  kit  is  not  only  vital  for  your  well-be- 
ing, it  may  also  save  someone  else’s 
life.  Don’t  forget  a tweezers  for  ticks  (pro- 


viding they  got  past  your  gaiters 
and  insect  repellent.  Carrying  an 
antihistamine  is  also  insurance 
against  nasty  reactions  to  stinging 
insects.  A whistle,  flashlight,  radio 
or  cell  phone  will  bring  help  faster 
than  a yell. 

Binoculars 

You  can’t  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween a dark  object,  stump,  hunter, 
hen  or  jake  in  the  limited  light  of 
pre-dawn  when  you  are  squinting.  I 
like  to  carry  compact  binoculars  regardless 
of  what  I’m  hunting. 

Laser  Rangefinders 

Knowing  the  maximum  distance  for 
putting  the  hammer  down  on  a gobbler  is 
vital  for  muzzleloaders.  Range  natural  fea- 
tures before  you  start  calling  so  that  there’s 
no  question  about  lethal  distances  before 
you  start  calling. 

Compass  and/or  GPS 

Getting  lost  is  not  fun. 

Hunters  who  have  successfully  used  a 
muzzleloader  to  take  a turkey  should  check 
out  the  new  Hunter  Recognition  Program 
of  the  NMLRA’s  Longhunter  Program.  For 
more  information,  check  the  web  at 
nmlra@nmlra.org  and  the  link  to 
Longhunter.  Or  write  P.O.  Box  67,  Friend- 
ship, IN  47021.  □ 


Books  in  Brief 

(Not  available  from  the  Game  Commission.) 

Muzzleloading  for  Deer  & Turkey,  by  Dave  Ehrig,  Stackpole  Books,  1-800-732-3669  or 
www.stackpolebooks.  com,  512  pp.,  hardcover,  $29.95.  Here  is  the  most  up-to-date 
and  comprehensive  source  of  information  on  hunting  and  shooting  with 
muzzleloaders.  Dave  Ehrig  should  need  no  introduction  to  Came  News 
readers  — or  any  Pennsylvania  blackpowder  enthusiast,  for  that  mat- 
ter— as  he's  been  writing  and  speaking  about  muzzleloaders  for 
going  on  30  years  at  least.  Whether  you're  a dyed-in-the-wool  tradi- 
tionalist who  enjoys  the  challenge  of  the  flintlock,  or  one  who  enjoys 
the  ease  and  reliability  of  the  most  modern  inlines,  this  book  offers  all 
you'll  need  to  get  the  most  out  of  hunting  and  shooting  with  your 
muzzleloader.  The  history  of  muzzleloading;  ballistics,  powders  and  pro- 
jectiles; shooting  and  hunting  techniques:  It's  all  here. 
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Ahekhti 

CONSIDER  the  great  hemlocks  growing  next  to  the  cold,  clear 
waters  of  Stone  Creek  at  Alan  Seeger  Natural  Area  in 
Huntingdon  County.  The  trees  are  massive,  with  thick  trunks  and 
furrowed  reddish  bark.  The  bark  itself  seems  to  comprise  a 
minor  universe,  flecked  as  it  is  with  mosses  and  lichens,  and  with 
spiderwebs  spanning  the  rough  ridges  like  cloud  formations. 

Some  of  the  trees  top  100  feet.  Their  complex,  shaggy  crowns 
resemble  those  of  old  redwoods.  The  largest  of  these  forest  elders  are 
more  than  five  centuries  old.  It’s  not  certain  why  the  tract  was  spared 
when  logging  denuded  the  region  in  the  early  1900s.  One  story  holds 
that  a dispute  arose  between  logging  companies  regarding  ownership  of 
the  tract,  and  rather  than  risk  treble  damages  for  cutting  the  other  firm’s 
timber,  each  company  pulled  back.  A water-powered  sawmill  stood 
site;  it  was  common  practice  to  postpone  cutting  around  the  mill  until  the  end  of  an 
operation,  and,  according  to  a second  story,  the  timber  company  went  bankrupt  before 
leveling  the  final  tract. 

However  it  survived,  Alan  Seeger  is  a magical  place.  Some  of  my  fondest  memories 
are  tied  to  that  grove.  My  father  was  a mycology  professor  at  nearby  Penn  State,  and  we 
often  visited  Alan  Seeger,  where  Dad  and  I would  collect  fungi  for  the  university’s  her- 
barium. Mushrooms  abound  in  old-growth  stands,  an  array  of  fruiting  bodies  showing 
different  shapes  and  rainbow  colors.  Mushrooms  that  look  like  oysters,  coral,  turkey 
tails,  cauliflower,  melted  butter.  Mushrooms  that  feel  slimy,  rubbery  or  silken.  Mush- 
rooms that  gleam  green,  lavender,  yellow,  black,  stopsign  red. 

Bright  colors  belong  also  to  several  of  the  bird  species  breeding  at  Alan  Seeger,  in- 
cluding Canada,  Blackburnian,  black- throated  green  and  hooded  warblers.  Many  birds 
use  the  old-growth  trees  and  the  surrounding  rhododendron  thickets  as  way-stations 
during  spring  and  autumn  migrations.  Highly  efficient  bark  preeners  such  as  chickadees, 
nuthatches  and  brown  creepers  zero  in  on  insects  and  spiders  and  their  eggs  secreted  in 
the  bark  of  old  hemlocks. 

Salamanders  thrive  in  the  close,  damp  environment.  Reptiles  live  there,  such  as  the 
large  black  rat  snake  that  did  not  deign  to  give  up  the  path  when  confronted  by  a two- 
legged  naturalist.  Ground-dwelling  millipedes  and  centipedes  provide  food  for  the  herps, 
birds,  and  small  mammals.  Butterflies  flit  about:  winter  hibemators  such  as  red  admirals, 
tortoiseshells  and  mourning  cloaks  (especially  prominent  when  they  emerge  on  warm 
days  in  early  spring),  and  summer  species  such  as  fritillaries  and  swallowtails. 

Pennsylvanians  are  very  fortunate  to  have  numerous  old-growth  tracts  in  the  state. 
The  largest  is  the  Allegheny  National  Forest’s  Tionesta  scenic  and  research  natural  ar- 
eas, boasting  some  4,000  acres  of  unlogged  hemlock-beech  forests.  Other  sites  scattered 
throughout  the  commonwealth  include  state  forest  natural  areas  at  Alan  Seeger,  the 
Hemlocks,  Detweiler  Run,  Snyder-Middleswarth,  and  Forrest  H.  Dutlinger.  These  are 
quiet  places,  suitable  for  contemplative  walks  — and  for  glimps- 
ing the  abundance  and  diversity  of  the  life  forms  that  live  and 
die  in  among  sylvan  ancients. 
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25th  Anniversary  6- inch  Patch 


f rhe  6-inch  patch  contains  1 2 colors 
bind  is  $20  plus  s&h. 

Ijiall  1-888-888-3459,  and  have  your 
ij/isa,  Discover,  MasterCard  or  Ameri- 
n]:an  Express  ready,  or  mail  your  re- 
Jinittance  to: 

) Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Department  MS 
2001  Elmerton  Avenue 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 


Make  check  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission;  do  not  send  cash. 


Patches  and  other 
items  available 
from  "The  Outdoor 
Shop"  at 

www.pgc.state.pa.us. 


5&H  Charges 

$6.01  to  $20.00  = $2.95 
$20.01  to  $35.00  = $4.95 
$35.01  to  $60.00  = $6.95 
$60.01  to  $100.00  = $8.95 
$100.01  to  $150.00  = $10.95 
$150.01  to  $200.00  = $12.95 
$200.01  to  $250.00  = $14.95 
Over  $250.00  = $16.95 


Elk  Patches 

The  2005  elk  hunt  patch 
arrived.  This  year  5 
patch  marke  flveyearc  of 
elk  hunting.  Aloe,  patches 
from  each  of  the  flrot  four 
elk  oeaeone  are  otlll  avail- 
able. 

Each  4-lnch  embroidered 
patch  lo  $5.66,  pluc  o&h. 

FA  reeidento  add  6°/o  etate 
ealee  tax. 

Call  1 -888-888-3459,  and  have  your 
Visa,  Discover,  MasterCard  or 
American  Express  ready,  or  mail 
your  remittance  to: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Department  MS 
2001  Elmerton  Avenue 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 

Make  check  payable  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission;  do 
not  send  cash. 

Patches  and  other  items  avail- 
able from  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  may  be  or- 
dered from  "The  Outdoor  Shop" 
at  www.pgc.state.pa.us. 


Shipping  & Handiing 

$1,00  to  $6.00  = $1.25 
$6.01  to  $20.00  = $2,95 
$20.01  to  $35.00  = $4.95 
$35.01  to  $60.00  = $6.95 
$60.01  to  $100.00  = $5.95 


Call  1-888-888-3459,  and  have  yo 
Visa,  Discover,  MasterCard  or  Arne 
can  Express  ready,  or  mail  your  rem 
tance  to: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Department  MS 
2001  Elmerton  Avenue 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 


Patches  and  other 
items  available  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  may  be 
ordered  from  "The 
Outdoor  Shop"  at 
www.pgc.state.pa.us. 


Make  check  payabi 
to  the  Pennsylvani 
Game  Commissior 
do  not  send  cash 
Be  sure  to  specif 
which  patches  yo 
want 


$1.00  to-$6.00  = $1,25 
$6.01  to  $20.00  = $2.95 
$20.0,1  to  $35.00  - $4.95 
$35.01  to  $60.00  = $6.95 
$60.01  to  $100.00  = $6.95 


Designed  by  Nick  Roeato, 
theee  4~inch  embroidered 
patches  are  oniy  $5.66 
each,  plus  s&h.  FA  resi- 
dents add  67o  state 
sales  tax. 
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editorial 


Wildlife  Needs  Your  Support  ; 

! 

AS  A READER  of  this  magazine,  you  likely  know  that  the  Game  Commission  is 
funded  almost  entirely  by  hunters  and  trappers,  either  directly  through  license 
fees,  or  indirectly  through  the  state’s  annual  share  of  the  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Resto- 
ration (Pittman-Robertson)  Act  funding,  which  is  an  excise  tax  collected  on  the  sale  of 
ammunition,  firearms  and  archery  equipment,  and  from  revenues  generated  by  the  sale 
of  timber,  oil,  gas,  coal  and  minerals  from  State  Game  Lands.  You  also  probably  know 
that  the  agency  needs  additional  revenues  now  if  it  is  to  continue  to  deliver  those  ser- 
vices hunters,  trappers  and  others  have  come  to  expect  from  us. 

In  addition  to  many  internal  budget  cuts,  the  agency  has  been  forced  to  make  other 
difficult  cuts  that  have  impacted  our  customer  services.  Those  cuts  include  the  cancel- 
lation of  complimentary  Game  News  to  school  libraries  and  public  access  cooperators,  i 
reduced  pheasant  stockings,  discontinued  toll-free  telephone  numbers  to  region  offices 
and  the  delayed  enrollment  of  a new  class  of  Wildlife  Conservation  Officer  trainees. 
Our  workforce  currently  is  almost  10  percent  understaffed,  which  means  fewer  people  to 
offer  services,  fewer  people  to  respond  to  calls  and  fewer  people  to  protect  and  conserve 
our  wildlife  resources. 

On  March  27,  legislation  was  introduced  by  House  Game  and  Fisheries  Committee 
Chairman  Bruce  Smith  and  Representative  Mark  McNaughton  to  increase  various  li- 
cense fees  beginning  with  the  2007 -08  license  year.  At  that  announcement,  members  of 
a few  of  our  state’s  leading  sportsmen’s  organizations  were  on  hand  to  voice  their  support 
for  a license  fee  increase.  Those  clubs  included  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  ( 
Clubs,  the  National  Wild  Turkey  Federation,  Pheasants  Forever,  Quality  Deer  Manage-  j 
ment  Association,  United  Bowhunters  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Pennsylvania  Deer  As-  j 
sociation.  Other  organizations  have  and  will  continue  to  offer  their  support  to  this  package  j 
as  well. 

I have  invited  representatives  from  these  and  other  sportsmen’s  organizations  to  of-  ( 
fer,  over  the  course  of  the  next  few  months,  their  views  on  why  a license  fee  increase  is 
so  important  at  this  time.  The  first,  by  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Club 
president  Ted  Onufrak,  begins  on  page  12.  It  is  very  encouraging  to  know  that  these 
organizations  — people  who  know  this  agency  and  its  mission  — have  stepped  forward 
to  support  the  need  for  increased  revenues.  But  then  again,  hunters  and  trappers  were 
our  nation’s  first  paying  conservationists  and  they  continue  to  fulfill  that  role.  They 
were  the  first  to  call  for  the  creation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  in  1895; 
the  first  to  call  for  the  creation  of  a hunting  license  to  support  the  new  agency;  and  are 
always  the  first  to  rally  to  support  the  needs  of  our  wildlife  resources. 

As  the  Game  Commission  continues  working  to  fulfill  its  mandate  to  manage  all  465 
species  of  wild  birds  and  mammals  for  all  Pennsylvanians  now  and  in  the  future,  I ask 
you  to  consider  the  seriousness  of  your  wildlife  agency’s  funding  deficiencies  and  to 
contact  your  local  state  representative  and  state  senator  to  express  your  concerns  about 
the  need  for  increased  revenues.  — Carl  Roe 
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letters 


Editor; 

Having  seen  the  experi- 
mental  deer  exclosures  at  the 
Rothrock  State  Forest,  1 was 
confident  the  deer  manage- 
ment  program  would  benefit 
many  species.  But  I didn’t 
expect  such  fast  results.  In  all 
my  previous  seasons  1 had 
seen  only  three  bucks  and  I 
was  content  to  shoot 
antlerless  deer.  On  last  fall’s 
opener,  I let  two  young  bucks 
pass  and  my  camp  compan- 
ions shot  6-,  8'  and  10- 
pointers. 

Thank  you. 

M.  Chester 
Spring  Mills 

Editor: 

I found  WCO  Guy 
Hansen’s  article  about 
“mistake”  deer  kills  to  be 
quite  intriguing,  but  I feel 
you  should  have  also 
included  how  each  of  the 
examples  was  handled. 

B.  Roland 
Erie 

We  deliberately  did  not 
cover  how  each  case  u/os 
concluded.  The  purpose  of  the 
article  to  show  readers  how 
complicated  making  such 
determinations  can  be  and, 
ultimately,  how  each  case  needs 


In  the  March  issue , we  ran 
a letter  about  the  promptness 
and  professionalism  of  two 
deputies  who  investigated  some 
deer  killings.  The  name  of  one 
deputy,  however,  should  have 
been  Haines  Henry  — like  the 
writers  had  submitted  — not 
Henry  Haines,  as  published. 


to  be  evaluated  on  its  own 
merit. 

Also,  going  into  how  each 
case  was  handled  would  have 
established  a sort  of  precedent 
that  could  have  affected  how 
future  cases  are  handled. 

Editor: 

I must  tell  you  how  much 
I enjoyed  Andrew 
Troutman’s  “Peanut  Butter  & 
Jelly  Deer,”  in  the  April 


issue.  My  dad  introduced  me 
to  deer  hunting  50  years  ago. 

I have  hunted  many  years 
since,  and  was  fortunate  to 
get  a 10-point  buck.  Today 
the  mount  is  on  the  wall 
next  to  my  husband’s  9- 
point.  Hurray  for  the  parents 
and  grandparents  who  enjoy 
teaching  their  children  and 
grandchildren  about  hunting. 

D.  Hoagland 
Twelve  Mile,  IN 


Gentlemen  of  the  York  Hunting  Club, 

During  bear  season,  members  of  your  club  helped  William 
Brown  get  a bear  from  the  woods.  Mr.  Brown  was  so  apprecia- 
tive that  he  offered  them  $100.  Your  members  declined, 
suggesting  that  he  give  the  money  to  a charity  or  church. 

Mr.  Brown  then  brought  his  bear  to  the  Game  Commis- 
sion check  station  at  our  fire  hall,  and  at  some  point  the  $100 
he  had  offered  your  members  fell  out  of  his  pocket.  Later  that 
evening,  a member  of  our  fire  company  approached  me  with 
$100  he  found  in  our  parking  area.  We  kept  the  money, 
hoping  the  owner  would  realize  his  money  was  missing. 

After  bear  season  was  over,  Mr.  Brown  called,  asking  if  any 
money  had  been  found  at  our  facility.  Much  to  his  surprise,  I 
told  him  we  had  the  money,  and  I then  returned  it  to  him. 

Several  weeks  later,  the  Antes  Fort  Volunteer  Fire  Co. 
received  a $100  check  from  Mr.  Brown  and  his  wife,  along 
with  a note  stating  how  grateful  he  was  to  have  crossed  the 
paths  of  both  our  organizations.  He  is  happy  to  say  that  we 
were  able  to  confirm  his  belief  that  there  still  are  good  people 
in  today’s  world. 

After  hearing  Mr.  Brown’s  story,  the  Antes  Fort  Volunteer 
Fire  Co.  would  like  to  thank  the  member’s  of  the  York 
Hunting  Club.  The  assistance  your  club  members  provided  to 
Mr.  William  Brown  was  a generous  display  of  humanity  within 
the  hunting  community.  It  has  been  a great  privilege  of  our 
fire  company  to  be  part  of  this  experience.  You  should  be 
proud  of  your  members.  Thank  you. 

Ron  Newcomer 
Antes  Fort  Volunteer  Fire  Co. 

Antes  Fort 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 
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The  Meadow 
Cobbler  and  the 
Mouse 


By  Harvey  Bauer 


After  a long  winter,  Uke 

L a lot  of  other  guys,  I 
was  really  getting  the  fever  as 
the  2003  spring  turkey  season 
drew  closer.  1 dusted  off  my 
copy  of  Denny  Gulvas’s  video. 

Hunting  Spring  Turkeys,  and  spent 
most  of  my  free  time  watching  it  and 
trying  to  imitate  the  spring  calls  he 
demonstrated.  It  wasn’t  long  until  my 
calls  began  to  sound  passable,  and  1 
was  glad  that  the  winter  had  not  com' 
pletely  dulled  my  calling  ability.  So, 
as  the  time  to  head  for  my  camp  in 
Jefferson  County  approached,  1 was 
feeling  pretty  confident.  1 had  recently 
bought  a new  Remington  870  SP  and 
topped  it  with  a Simmons  Pro  Dia- 
mond scope.  Ever  since  1 had  to  start 
using  bifocals,  getting  a quick  sight  pic- 
ture on  my  old  bead  sight  had  become 
difficult.  So,  1 thought  1 would  give 
the  scope  a try,  and  was  anxious  to  get 
to  camp  to  pattern  the  gun  and  see  how 
well  the  scope  worked  for  me. 

The  day  finally  came  when  1 loaded 
up  the  Explorer  and  headed  north. 
While  driving  up  1 thought  how  much 
1 was  going  to  miss  hunting  with  my 
son  this  year.  He’s  probably  as  big  a 
“turkaholic”  as  1 am,  hut  he’s  a supervi- 
sor with  our  county  91 1 system  and. 


because  of  the  war  in  Iraq,  he  could  not  get 
the  time  off  this  year.  1 thought  how  lucky  I 
was  to  have  him  here  at  home,  though,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  saddened  me  to  think 
about  the  sons  and  daughters  of  many  other 
folks  who  were  over  there  in  danger’s  way. 
As  1 drove  1 said  a prayer  that  God  would 
watch  over  them  and  their  families  until 
they  could  all  return  home  safely. 

The  first  couple  days  at  camp  were  spent 
scouting,  cleaning  up  and  going  over  to  the 
Sigel  Sportsmen’s  Club  to  sight  in  my  shot- 
gun. Friday  night  finally  arrived,  and  I was 
as  excited  as  a kid  on  Christmas  Eve.  Of 
course,  1 did  all  my  preparations  that  night; 
1 knew  from  past  experience  that  there 
would  he  little  sleep  for  me,  even  though 
I’d  turn  in  at  nine.  TTie  older  1 get,  the  sooner 
it  seems  that  the  alarm  goes  off  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

At  3:  30  the  alarm  woke  me  from  a dream 
just  as  a huge  old  gobbler  was  coming  to  my 
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calls.  Now  I was  really  fired  up.  1 sat  down 
to  a light  breakfast  and  some  coffee  and 
tried  to  work  up  a game  plan  before  setting 
out.  I hoped  the  night’s  dream  had  been  a 
premonition  of  things  to  come. 

As  I made  my  way  outside  to  load  the 
car  for  the  trip  to  the  area  where  1 had  put 
some  turkeys  to  bed  the  night  before,  I 
thought  how  nice  it  would  be  if  the  dream 
would  come  true. 

Well,  we  will  see,  won’t  we? 

When  I got  to  my  secret  spot,  1 quickly 
learned  that  it  wasn’t  much  of  a secret.  There 
were  already  two  other  trucks  parked  there, 
and  standing  beside  one  of  the  trucks  was 
some  guy  blowing  a barred  owl  call  and 
drinking  a cup  of  coffee.  A sudden  rush  of 
impending  doom  set  in.  1 hoped  he  wouldn’t 
scare  every  bird  out  of  the  area  before  1 
could  get  into  the  woods.  1 unloaded  my 
gear  and  started  walking,  hoping  that  I could 
get  far  enough  back  in  and  situated  before 
the  others  moved  in. 

The  morning  was  nice  and  it  felt  great 
walking  in,  smelling  the  clean  mountain 
air,  listening  to  the  sounds  of  the  woods  as  1 
made  my  way  along.  In  fact,  1 got  so  caught 
up  in  the  walk  that  I didn’t  notice  the  skunk 
working  its  way  down  the  power  line  that  1 
was  about  to  cross.  Thank  goodness  my 
sense  of  smell  has  not  diminished  with  age 


like  my  eyesight;  1 noticed  him  before 
he  noticed  me. 

It  became  somewhat  of  a standoff  as 
“Mr.  Skunk’’  did  not  want  to  be  hur- 
ried and  was  just  moseying  along,  sniff- 
ing every  log  and  leaf.  After  waiting 
several  minutes  for  it  to  move  along,  I 
finally  tossed  a branch  its  way  to  help 
motivate  him.  As  he  wandered  into  the 
woods,  it  gave  me  the  customary  good- 
bye wave  of  the  tail. 

Finally,  1 got  to  the  tree  1 wanted  to 
sit  at  and  started  setting  up.  But  as  1 was 
doing  so,  1 could  see  the  beams  from  a 
couple  of  flashlights  moving  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ridge,  if  they  contin- 
ued on  course,  they  would  probably 
walk  right  under  the  hemlock  trees  I 
had  heard  the  birds  roost  in  the  night 
before.  Well,  not  only  did  they  walk 
under  the  trees,  they  set  up  no  more 
than  20  yards  away  from  them. 

Right  then  1 thought  the  day  was 
probably  a bust.  The  impending  doom 
was  really  setting  in,  but  there  was  al- 
ways a chance  that  the  birds  would  fly 
my  way  when  they  came  off  of  the  roost. 
So,  1 decided  to  hang  in  there  and  see 
what  happened. 

As  the  very  first  light  of  the  new  day 
filtered  through  the  trees,  three  deer 
crossed  the  power  line  and  walked  to 
within  20  feet  of  me.  They  kept 
looking  back  toward  the 
other  hunters  until  they 
were  out  of  sight. 

Then,  before  too 
long,  I heard  birds 
sounding  off,  but 
they  were  on  an- 
other ridge,  behind 
me.  When  the 
other  hunters  heard 
the  birds,  they 
started  to  call  re- 
peatedly with  an 
owl  call  and  with 
what  sounded  like 
a box  call.  As  the 
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morning  progressed,  it  seemed  that  the 
only  birds  on  the  mountain  were  the 
ones  I had  heard  at  daybreak,  but  be- 
ing I was  there,  I decided  to  stick  it  out. 

Around  10:30  my  stomach  started 
growling,  so  I thought  1 would  have  a 
cup  of  coffee  and  a couple  of  oatmeal 
cookies  my  wife  had  made  for  me.  1 
reached  for  my  pack,  which  was  lying 
beside  the  tree,  when,  all  of  a sudden, 
my  heart  jumped  into  my  throat  be- 
cause the  leaves  around  it  started  to 
move.  With  my  heart  in  my  throat,  my 
first  thought  was  snake. 

Thinking  1 might  have  sat  down 
next  to  a rattler  or  a copperhead,  1 froze 
for  what  seemed  to  he  10  minutes  or 
more,  and  the  leaves  continued  to 
move  very  softly.  Suddenly  a little  head 
attached  to  two  hig  pink  ears  popped 
out  of  the  leaves,  and  there  I was,  all 
six-foot-three  and  230  pounds  of  me, 
eyeball  to  eyeball  with  a mouse.  1 must 
tell  you,  after  all  that  thinking  about 
snakes,  1 could  have  kissed  that  little 
critter.  1 was  never  so  relieved  in  my 
life.  I must  have  scared  it  as  bad  as  it 
did  me,  because  it  popped  right  back 
under  the  leaves. 

As  1 glanced  around  1 saw  that  it 
had  made  a nest  under  a root  of  the 
tree  where  1 was  sitting.  When  I got  to 
the  cookie,  1 tossed  a piece  over  to- 
ward the  nest  and,  as  1 sat  there  eating, 
1 thought  how  funny  the  scene  would 
have  been  to  my  son  or  wife  if  they  had 
seen  it  — Behold,  the  mighty  hunter  meets 
the  mouse. 

The  day  came  to  a close  with  me 
hearing  nothing  more  from  the  birds.  1 
spent  Sunday  catching  up  on  my  sleep 
and  doing  some  more  scouting.  1 again 
located  birds  going  to  roost  in  the  area 
1 had  been  hunting,  so  I planned  on 
returning  there  on  Monday.  Before 
turning  in,  1 talked  to  my  son,  who’d 
called  to  see  how  things  were  going.  1 
told  him  about  the  dream  I’d  had  the 
night  before.  He  said,  “I  think  ya  got 


turkey  fever.  Pap,”  and  wished  me  luck  for 
the  next  morning.  The  mouse  incident  was 
not  mentioned. 

At  3:30  the  alarm  again  rocketed  me  out 
of  a dream  in  which  the  old  boss  gobbler 
was  starring.  Now,  I don’t  normally  have 
such  vivid  dreams  (at  least  if  I do,  I never 
remember  them),  let  alone  ones  that  repeat 
themselves.  I got  myself  some  breakfast,  fin- 
ished my  coffee  and  again  headed  out  to 
my  secret  spot. 

When  I got  there  it  appeared  that  I had 
the  area  to  myself,  because  there  were  no 
other  cars  around.  Filled  with  hope,  I started 
the  trek  to  my  tree.  I had  picked  one  near 
the  intersection  of  a right-of-way  and  a 
power  line,  knowing  the  birds  had  been  fre- 
quenting the  area  on  a regular  basis.  I hoped 
that  after  being  moved  around  by  the  hunt- 
ers on  Saturday  they  would  return  to  their 
normal  feeding  patterns  today. 

When  I got  situated  at  my  tree,  I sat  there 
enjoying  the  fresh  air,  the  smells  of  the 
woods  and  the  sounds  of  the  woods  waking 
up  to  a new  day.  The  first  thing  I heard  was 
a barred  owl  calling.  I knew  it  was  a real 
one  because  I have  yet  to  hear  anyone  imi- 
tate that  call  that  well.  Then,  all  at  once,  a 
gobbler  sounded  off  to  my  right  about  a 
hundred  or  so  yards  away.  The  thought  of 
moving  popped  into  mind,  but  it  faded  fast 
when  I heard  two  more  sound  off  on  the 
ridge.  I had  heard  them  the  night  before. 
They  continued  to  answer  the  owl  each  time 
it  called.  Then  things  got  quiet  and  I 
thought  perhaps  they  had  flown  off  the  roost. 
I waited  a few  minutes,  and  after  hearing 
nothing  more,  gave  a few  soft  tree  yelps  fol- 
lowed by  a fly  down  call.  No  reply. 

Then  I heard  some  hens  clucking,  so  I 
figured  that  the  gobblers  were  with  their 
harem,  and  if  I were  to  have  any  chance  at 
all,  I would  have  to  get  the  hens  to  come  to 
me.  I tried  some  light  putts,  purrs  and  feed- 
ing-type calls.  The  hens  answered  and  they 
sounded  as  if  they  were  moving  away  from 
me.  I then  tried  a little  more  aggressive  call- 
ing. Sometimes,  if  you  can  get  the  old  hen 
upset,  she’ll  come  looking  for  a fight  with 
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the  upstart  young  hen  that  is  trying  to  steal 
her  “man,”  and  the  flock  will  follow  her  — 
including  the  old  gobbler.  The  gobbler  did 
answer,  but  it  seemed  he  and  the  hens  were 
still  working  away  from  me.  That  trick 
wasn’t  going  to  work  this  time. 

I quit  calling  and  waited  about  a half 
hour,  then  tried  some  soft  feeding  calls  but, 
again,  I got  no  answer.  1 never  did  hear  from 
the  gobbler  that  had  sounded  off  behind 
me  that  morning.  But  1 figured  if  I waited 
the  birds  out,  maybe  when  the  hens  went  to 
nest,  that  old  gobbler  might  start  thinking 
about  that  sweet  young  thing  he’d  heard 
that  morning  and  go  looking  for  her. 

Later  that  morning  I again  was  visited  by 
the  mouse,  which  I decided  to  name 
“Killer,”  because  it  had  dam  near  given  me 
a coronary.  I heard  the  leaves  moving  and 
saw  it  coming  toward  me,  it  popped  its  head 
out  and  sat  there  looking  at  me  as  if  to  say, 
“Where’s  my  cookie?” 

I’d  been  eating  one  and  had  it  sitting  on 
my  leg,  so  I just  tossed  a piece  its  way.  Of 
course  it  frightened  it,  and  it  ducked  back 
under  the  leaves,  but  a few  moments  later,  I 


saw  its  nose  poking  out  and  the  piece 
of  cookie  quickly  disappeared.  Being 
that  the  turkeys  were  not  cooperating 
and  the  mouse  was,  this  game  was  fun. 
I tossed  a couple  more  pieces  its  way, 
and  they,  too,  disappeared. 

That’s  the  way  the  day  ended,  no 
turkey  and  me  feeding  my  new  pal. 
Killer. 

That  night  I decided  to  try  another 
area,  one  I had  scouted  before  the  sea- 
son opened.  When  I talked  to  my  son, 
I told  him  about  my  plan,  and  he  agreed 
that  the  gobblers  must  be  henned  up 
and  that  moving  might  be  a good  idea. 
Again,  there  was  no  mention  of  the 
mouse. 

Tuesday  began  with  a light  rain,  and 
as  I was  driving  to  my  other  spot,  I re- 
ally didn’t  hold  too  much  hope.  I even 
thought  about  turning  around  and  go- 
ing back  to  bed,  but  I’d  come  to  hunt 
and  hunt  I did.  The  morning  ended, 
however,  with  nothing  to  report,  other 
than  seeing  a bunch  of  deer  and  some 
grouse,  but  it  made  the  day  worthwhile 
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just  being  out  there. 

That  evening  I returned  to  my  first 
spot  and  stayed  till  dark,  putting  the 
birds  to  bed  again.  I was  confounded, 
because,  again,  they  seemed  to  roost  in 
the  same  area  as  before.  Maybe  they’re 
different  birds  — Who  knows? 

So,  again,  I decided  to  return  to  my 
original  spot  the  next  morning,  at  least 
1 knew  birds  were  there.  1 didn’t  get  a 
chance  to  talk  to  my  son  that  night;  he 
was  in  school  in  Pittsburgh. 

Wednesday  morning  the  alarm  rang 
out;  it  was  raining  again,  but  began  to 
clear  up  as  I started  the  drive.  The  air 
was  much  cooler  this  morning.  1 made 
it  to  my  tree  before  daylight  and  got  set 
up.  Again,  just  as  the  first  rays  of  day- 
light began  to  appear,  1 heard  gobblers 
sounding  off.  But  this  time,  they  were 
nowhere  near  where  I had  set  up.  The 
birds  that  I had  roosted  the  night  be- 
fore were  not  to  be  found  or  heard. 

I think  the  cold  air  and  the  damp- 
ness got  to  me,  because  I must  have 
dozed  off.  When  I awoke.  Killer  was 
sitting  on  my  boot,  looking  at  me. 
When  1 moved,  he  jumped  off,  but  he 
didn’t  go  far  this  time.  Wondering  just 
how  close  I could  get  to  him,  1 pulled  a 
peanut  butter  sandwich  out  of  my 
pocket  and  tossed  a piece  his  way.  He 
ran  right  to  it,  stopped  dead  in  his 
tracks,  sniffed  it  and  just  looked  at  me 
as  if  asking,  “Ok,  where’s  the  cookie?” 

A moment  later,  he  was  chewing 
away  on  the  bread  and  I got  so  caught 
up  playing  with  the  mouse  that  1 dam 
near  lost  track  of  time  and  almost 
stayed  in  the  woods  past  quitting  time. 

I did  manage  to  get  him  to  climb  up 
on  my  lap  for  a piece  of  the  sandwich, 
but  he  would  have  none  of  it  when  it 
came  to  taking  it  from  my  hand.  It  still 
amazes  me  that  the  little  mouse  had  no 
fear  of  me  at  all. 

Now  that  I think  about  it,  I can  just 
imagine  trying  to  explain  to  a WCO 
why  I was  late  getting  out  of  the  spring 


turkey  woods  if  I hadn’t  snapped  out  of  it  in 
time?  “Honest,  officer,  I was  playing  with  a 
mouse  and  just  lost  track  of  time.”  I’ll  bet 
that’s  one  he’s  never  heard  before. 

That  night  I talked  to  my  son  and  told 
him  about  my  mouse  encounter,  feeding 
him  that  is,  there  was  no  mention  about 
him  dam  near  scaring  me  out  of  my  camo  — 
that  will  remain  our  secret. 

Thursday  when  the  alarm  went  off,  I sat 
up  in  bed  and  I was  as  hot  as  a $10  fire- 
cracker. Seems  the  last  couple  of  mornings 
sitting  in  the  woods  in  the  rain  had  taken 
their  toll  on  me,  so  I spent  the  day  inside 
doing  some  chores. 

Friday  when  I got  up  I still  was  not  feel- 
ing quite  up  to  snuff,  but  I knew  I had  to 
head  back  home  on  Saturday,  so  I decided 
to  hunt  around  camp.  I had  seen  plenty  of 
turkey  sign  around  a nearby  meadow,  and  I 
figured  that  if  I really  got  to  feeling  bad,  I 
could  just  walk  back  to  camp.  After  break- 
fast I headed  to  the  meadow  and  set  up  on 
the  far  side  facing  the  creek.  I put  my  de- 
coys out  so  a bird  could  easily  see  them,  but 
I made  sure  the  gobbler  would  have  to  be 
almost  in  range  before  they  would  he  fully 
visible  to  him. 

As  the  daylight  started  to  come,  I heard 
at  least  four  gobblers  around  me.  Two  I 
thought  were  jakes,  from  the  sound  of  them, 
but  one  had  a really  thunderous,  booming 
gobble.  I just  gave  a few  light  tree  calls  and 
then  shut  up.  I later  heard  some  hens  and 
figured  these  birds  were  henned  up,  too, 
but  I decided  to  sit  tight  and  see  how  this 
played  out.  I tried  some  light  feeding  calls, 
putts  and  purrs,  and  I didn’t  hear  anything 
more  from  the  hens  or  the  gobblers.  The 
longer  I sat  the  worse  I began  to  feel,  and 
around  10:30 1 thought  I had  had  about  all 
I could  take.  Then  I thought  to  myself.  Why 
not? 

I’m  going  to  go  for  broke.  I had  a new 
slate  call  in  my  pocket  that  had  been  made 
by  Mark  McLaughlin,  a friend  and  great 
call  maker  from  Jefferson  County.  I’d  got- 
ten the  call  from  him  the  previous  fall,  at 
his  father’s  home,  when  I stopped  to  express 
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HARVEY  BAUER  and  the  "meadow  gobbler"  he 
took  during  the  2003  spring  gobbler  season  at 
his  camp  in  Jefferson  County. 


my  condolences  on  the  passing 
of  his  father,  Alvin,  who  was  a 
dyed-in-the-wool  turkey  hunter 
to  the  end.  I got  the  call  out  of  my 
pocket  and  started  cutting  fast  and 
loud.  At  once  a gobbler  sounded 
a booming  call  behind  me;  it 
sounded  like  he  was  in  my  lap. 

He  gobbled  once,  just  one  call, 
and  then  he  shut  up.  So,  1 did, 
too. 

About  20  minutes  later  I heard 
him  gobble  once,  just  inside  the 
tree  line  across  the  meadow  from 
me  and,  although  it  was  killing 
me,  1 didn’t  answer.  When  he 
gobbled  again,  1 did  a very  soft 
“where  are  you”  type  call.  Then  1 
saw  his  head  poke  above  the  grass 
on  the  other  side  of  the  meadow. 

He  had  circled  around  me  just 
inside  the  woods  line  to  my  left 
and  was  moving  very  slowly,  back 
and  forth  toward  the  decoy,  stop- 
ping every  few  feet  to  display,  al- 
ways just  out  of  range.  It  appeared 
that  he  was  going  to  hang  up  there  until  he 
lost  interest.  With  nothing  to  lose  at  this 
point,  I gave  him  a few  very  soft  content- 
ment purrs.  That  did  the  trick,  he  moved 
toward  the  decoy. 

Then  there  it  was,  the  picture  perfect 
sight  that  we  turkey  hunters  all  dream  about, 
presented  to  me  in  all  its  glory.  He  was  beau- 
tiful with  the  morning  sun  hitting  his  feath- 
ers, throwing  me  brilliant  colors  that  were 
off  the  color  chart.  For  a moment  (a  mo- 
ment that  is  burned  into  my  psyche)  I al- 
most forgot  why  we  had  met  in  this  meadow 
this  morning.  I will  always  remember. 

When  he  turned  in  full  strut  away  from 
me,  I slowly  raised  the  870  and,  as  he  came 
back  around,  a load  of  No.  5s  ended  the 
scenario.  I later  found  that  he  weighed  20‘/2 
pounds,  had  a 10 14-inch  beard  and  sported 
one- inch  spurs. 

As  I walked  to  my  gobbler  that  morning, 
I could  not  help  thinking,  did  my  dream 
have  something  to  do  with  this?  Had  it  been 


a premonition?  Or  did  another  old  tur- 
key hunter  have  something  to  do  with 
it?  Perhaps  he  made  my  calls  sound  a 
little  better  that  morning.  Who  knows? 
Alvin,  if  you  had  something  to  do  with 
it,  thank  you  my  friend. 

And,  as  is  my  habit,  I stroked  the 
bird’s  beautiful  feathers  and  I thanked 
my  Maker  for  allowing  me  another  sea- 
son and  for  allowing  me  to  harvest  one 
of  His  most  beautiful  creations. 

To  date  this  is  my  best  gobbler  and 
one  that  went  on  to  be  the  guest  of 
honor  at  our  Thanksgiving  table. 

This  hunt  taught  me  never  to  give 
up  because  you  never  know  when  the 
Red  Gods  will  smile  on  you  and  some- 
times, if  you  wish  hard  enough,  dreams 
really  do  come  true,  even  at  my  age  of 
nearly  60.  Perhaps  there’s  a little  kid 
still  left  in  me  after  all.  If  you  ask  my 
wife  she’ll  say  I’ve  never  grown  up,  but 
that’s  another  story!  □ 
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Second  Chance 
Gobbler 

By  William  T.  Benigni 


The  morning  of  Thursday, 
May  6,  2004,  was  spectacular,  A 
bright  moon  stood  high  in  the  pre- 
dawn sky  and  an  incredible  stillness 
blanketed  the  landscape.  The  4-Run- 
ner  chugged  its  way  up  the  steep  ridge 
road,  whining  in  four-wheel-drive  and 
following  the  familiar  route  as  if  on 
autopilot. 

After  parking  the  truck  I headed  for 
an  open  field  that  began  just  above  the 
first  ridge  and  extended  all  the  way  to 
the  base  of  the  mountain.  It’s  a se- 
cluded place  often  frequented  by  nest- 
ing hens  and  gobblers  alike. 

The  narrow  field  rose  gently  at  the 
upper  corner,  which  turned  into  a 
grassy  trail  that  zigzagged  along  the  top 
of  the  very  narrow  ridge,  then  dropped 
off  to  a small  brook  on  the  back  side 
and  steeply  descended  to  the  valley 
fields  below  on  the  front  side.  I 
perched  my  decoy  where  the  field 
linked  up  with  the  grassy  trail. 

It  was  5:55  and  the  playful  whip- 
poorwills were  juking  from  tree  to  tree, 
echoing  their  rhythmic  song.  I was 
concentrating  more  on  them  than  my 
prey  when  a strong  double-gohble 
shattered  the  stillness  and  brought  me 
quickly  back  to  the  task  at  hand. 

I have  hunted  this  area  for  spring 
gobblers  for  many  years  and  the  year 
before  had  brought  early  morning 
gobbles  from  the  same  position.  1 was 
excited,  but  quickly  recalled  getting 
snookered  big-time  by  what  I figured 
was  this  same  gobbler  last  year.  For  me, 
this  has  been  the  scene  of  untold 


memories  and,  unfortunately,  a good  share 
of  disappointments. 

I quickly  set  up  and  hit  the  box  call  with 
a rather  urgent  series  of  loud  and  raspy  adult 
hen  yelps.  Immediately,  the  big  boy  bel- 
lowed hack  with  his  trademark  double- 
gobble. He  appeared  to  still  be  on  the  roost, 
but  with  the  steep  hillside  close  by,  it  was 
merely  an  educated  guess. 

Time  to  get  serious.  I brought  out  the 
Quaker  Boy  “Easy  Yelper”  and  gently 
pressed  the  wooden  peg  a couple  times  for 
a soft  and  pleading  invitation.  TTiat  set  him 
off;  he  double-gobbled  two  times  and  cut 
the  distance  between  us  in  half.  I immedi- 
ately dropped  the  calls  and  waited. 

Ten  minutes  went  by  before  I saw  the 
strutting  gobbler,  about  55  yards  away  and 
coming  straight  down  the  grassy  trail  to  my 
decoy.  It  was  6:15  and  I was  already  count- 
ing my  chickens,  I mean  turkeys  — big 
mistake. 

He  dropped  his  head  a little  lower  to 
the  ground  and  looked  straight  at  me,  and 
like  a “rookie  of  rookies,”  I moved  my  head 
a couple  inches  to  look  through  the  scope, 
as  if  I didn’t  know  he  was  looking  at  me. 
That  did  it.  He  ducked  down  and  bolted 
quickly  over  the  ridge. 

In  disgust,  I picked  up  the  decoy  and 
headed  down  the  logging  road  a half  mile, 
set  up  and  half-heartedly  made  a few  calls. 
Nothing.  I made  a few  more  courtesy  clucks 
and  sat  dejectedly,  wondering  what  might 
have  been,  what  should  have  been?  After 
a few  catnaps,  I looked  at  my  watch  and  it 
was  8:15. 

I gathered  my  decoy  and  headed  back 
to  where  it  all  began.  This  time  I walked 
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about  two  hundred  yards  out  the  grassy  trail 
and  plopped  myself  on  a large  tree  stump 
that  had  been  cut  like  a big  stool  with  a 
high  wooden  back.  After  putting  on  my 
camo  hood  and  gloves,  1 pulled  out  the  old 
box  call  and  gave  a series  of  yelps  followed 
by  some  stem  clucks.  Immediately,  a thun- 
derous gobble  rang  out  behind  me  on  the 
logging  road.  “Second  verse,  same  as  the 
first?” 

After  another  series  of  calls,  he  played 
the  same  game  as  the  year  before.  He  set 
up  a strut  line  on  the  logging  road,  and  back 
and  forth  he  went,  answering  my  calls  but 
coming  no  closer.  1 shut  up. 

Twenty  minutes  went  by.  I wanted  to 
call  again,  but  held  back.  A few  seconds 
later,  he  bellowed  another  double-gobble 
and  this  time  he  was  in  the  comer  of  the 
field,  about  to  start  down  the  grassy  road 
towards  me  1 hoped.  1 waited  and  waited, 
and  waited  some  more.  It  seemed  like  for- 
ever. Then  he  gobbled,  but  now  he  was 
below  the  crest  of  the  ridge  and  moving 
away.  I gave  a soft  yelp.  He  gobbled  again. 


but  this  time  he  reversed  him- 
self and  headed  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

I was  “dead  meat.”  This  was 
the  same  ploy  he’d  used  the  year 
before.  It  was  9:30  and  I had  to 
be  at  work  by  11.  It  was  now  or 
never.  I pulled  out  the  box  call 
and  gave  the  loudest,  most  ob- 
noxious bunch  of  yelps  known 
to  mankind.  I sounded  like  ten 
old  hens  belching  out  their  last 
breaths  of  life. 

Silence.  More  silence.  I was 
ready  to  pack  it  in.  But  then  I 
heard  a stick  break,  and  running 
right  through  the  woods  (which 
was  almost  wide  open),  straight 
at  me,  was  the  big  boy.  My  gun 
was  on  my  lap.  I froze,  not  want- 
ing a replay  of  my  previous  per- 
formance. 

Thirty  yards  away,  for  some 
reason,  he  juked  left  and  behind 
a bush.  Up  came  the  Remington  Spe- 
cial Purpose.  My  arms  were  trembling. 
He  popped  back  into  the  open.  Bang! 
He  shot  straight  into  the  air  and 
started  to  gain  altitude.  With  wings 
flapping  through  the  tree  limbs,  I 
watched  in  disbelief  as  he  flew  30  yards 
behind  me.  Then  he  lost  altitude,  la- 
bored slightly,  and  crashed  directly  to 
the  creek  bottom  below. 

Scurrying  down  the  hill,  I found 
him  lying  against  a log,  his  bright  red 
and  blue  head  glistening  in  the  sun- 
light. He  was  a beautiful  gobbler, 
weighing  21  pounds  and  sporting  a 
lOVi-inch  beard.  It  had  taken  two 
years,  a lot  of  luck  and  more  patience 
than  I usually  am  able  to  muster,  but 
finally  he  was  mine. 

As  I drove  back  down  the  ridge 
road,  I could  not  get  over  the  events 
of  this  incredible  morning.  We  all  re- 
member our  most  memorable  days 
afield,  and  this  one  for  me  ranks  right 
up  near  the  top.  □ 
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Location,  Location, 
Location  - Our  House 

Ted  Onufrak 


President,  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen's  Clubs 


WT’VE  ALL  HEARD  that  com- 
mon realtor’s  phrase,  “location, 
location,  location.”  Just  that  one  word 
signifies  many  different  things  to  each 
of  us  as  individuals,  but  most  of  all,  it 
signifies  value  — or  lack  of  it.  As  we 
approach  another  “cycle”  for  a hunt- 
ing license  fee  increase,  perhaps  a simi- 
lar phrase  best  exemplifies  what  many 
of  us  involved  in  this  issue,  in  the  cur- 
rent and  past  cycles,  always  begin  to 
think,  “timing,  timing,  timing.” 
Regardless  of  what  some  say,  how- 
ever, timing  is  never  good,  especially 
as  far  as  our  legislators  are  concerned; 
at  least  that’s  what  we’re  always  told. 
Somehow,  when  things  are  going  well, 
there  is  a perception  that  there  isn’t  a 
need  for  increased  funding.  And  when 
things  are  going  bad,  there’s  a percep- 
tion that  increased  funding  isn’t  de- 
served. Negative  perceptions  are  typi- 
cally the  results  of  misinformation,  so 
let’s  look  at  some  of  the  myths  that 
surround  this  issue  every  time  a license 
fee  increase  cycle  comes  about. 

• Myth  1 - Game  Commission 
employees  are  overpaid.  The  truth  is 
that  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
determines  employee  salaries,  and  all 
state  agencies  are  obligated  by  law  to 
compensate  each  employee  based  on 
the  position  evaluations  as  determined 
by  the  Civil  Service.  Neither  the  PGC 
Commissioners  nor  Executive  Direc- 
tor can  overrule  or  change  Civil  Ser- 
vice determinations. 

• Myth  2 - PGC  employees  can 
take  a reduction  in  salaries  or  benefits 
or  no  salary  increases,  like  many  oth- 


ers in  today’s  work  force.  The  truth  is  that 
the  Governor’s  Office  of  Administration 
determines  what  wage  increases  will  be 
each  year,  as  well  as  benefit  changes.  Any 
increased  costs  become  the  responsibility 
of  each  state  agency.  Again,  neither  the 
PGC  Commissioners  nor  Executive  Direc- 
tot  can  change  those  determinations,  re- 
gardless of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
agency. 

• Myth  3 - the  agency  has  too  many 
employees.  The  truth  is  that  the  state  Of- 
fice of  Administration  establishes  the  num- 
ber of  employees  the  agency  is  allowed  to 
have.  Although  the  Executive  Director 
may  choose  to  not  fill  vacant  positions,  he 
cannot  create  and  hire  new  positions  of  his 
own  accord. 

• Myth  4 - cut  more  timber  and/or  sell 
some  of  the  Game  Lands.  For  starters,  the 
agency  is  not  in  the  business  of  either  tim- 
ber management  or  timber  harvesting  for 
short-term  financial  gains.  Established 
management  plans  consider  the  wildlife 
resource  first  and  foremost.  Profits  from 
timber  harvesting  are  secondary  to  the 
long-term  wildlife  management  goals  of  the 
agency,  as  they  should  be.  With  respect  to 
selling  some  of  the  1.4  million  acres  of 
Game  Lands,  the  agency  is  barred  by  law 
from  selling  any  of  its  land  holdings. 

• Myth  5 - the  PGC  Commissioners 
are  responsible  for  the  continued  lack  of 
funding.  Truth  is,  the  Commissioners  are 
volunteers,  nominated  by  the  Governor 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  to  make 
policy  decisions  with  respect  to  how  the 
agency  manages  the  wildlife  resources  of 
the  Commonwealth.  Although  that  to 
some  extent  includes  the  management  of 
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Hal  Korber 


STRETCHING  across  the 
background,  SCL  68  in 
Lycoming  County,  is  one  of 
more  than  300  State  Came 
Lands  the  Came  Commission 
has  purchased  for  wildlife  and 
hunting  and  trapping. 

funds  allocated  to  the  agency, 
the  Commissioners  are  not 
mandated  to  determine  the 
methods  of  revenue  generation. 

It’s  the  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  who  are  currently  re- 
sponsible for  ensuring  adequate 
funding  for  the  management  of  those  re- 
sources. 

There  has  been  only  two  increases  in 
license  fees  in  the  past  20  plus  years.  Not 
bad  for  a multimillion  dollar  operation  with 
roughly  700  employees.  Few  other  state 
agencies,  including  our  own  General  As- 
sembly, could  boast  of  such  a financially 
prudent  track  record.  However,  with  in- 
creasing costs  abounding,  whether  it’s  fuel, 
health  insurance,  equipment  or  wages,  it 
is  necessary  to  occasionally  increase  license 
fees.  And  perhaps  the  timing  is  poor,  hut 
the  time  for  an  increase  is  upon  us. 

Without  an  increase  in  a variety  of  li- 
censes, sportsmen  will  continue  to  see  fur- 
ther cuts  in  programs  and  services.  Expect 
to  encounter  closed  shooting  ranges,  and 
more  closed  roads  on  our  state  game  lands. 
Public  access  programs,  which  have  already 
had  some  services  reduced,  may  be  reduced 
further,  which  can  only  lead  to  less  public 
access  for  sportsmen  — at  a time  when 
posted  property  is  a growing  concern  of 
many.  Expect  less  participation  by  agency 
employees  at  your  club  meetings  and  youth 
field  days;  fewer  hunter  education  classes; 
and  increased  poaching  and  other  viola- 
tions as  the  officers  corps  not  only  shrinks 
in  numbers,  but  district  sizes  increase  pro- 
portionately. 

Although  there  are  certainly  alternative 
sources  of  funding,  such  as  a percentage  of 
state  sales  tax  revenues  garnered  from  wild- 
life related  purchases,  that  can  be  used  to 


cover  increasing  fixed  costs,  it  appears 
our  legislators  have  determined  the 
preferred  course,  at  this  time,  to  con- 
sider an  increase  in  license  fees,  per- 
haps with  some  new  stamps/licenses. 

Sportsmen  should  voice  their  con- 
cerns of  approval  or  disapproval,  with 
regards  to  certain  aspects  of  proposed 
license  increase  legislation;  however, 
there  should  be  no  question  as  to  the 
need  for  an  increase  in  overall  rev- 
enue, soon,  to  maintain  existing 
agency  programs.  This  is  our  call,  and 
we  can  expect  to  get  what  we  ask  for. 
Ask  for  no  increase,  and  we  could  pos- 
sibly see  the  PGG  merged  with  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Natu- 
ral Resources,  which  would  not  only 
severely  limit  our  input  on  wildlife 
management  programs,  but  also  re- 
move our  management  of  the  1.4  mil- 
lion acre  game  lands  system  that  we, 
as  hunters  and  trappers,  have  pur- 
chased. 

Just  as  owning  a house  requires  that 
certain  fixed  costs  be  paid,  such  as 
water,  heat  and  electricity,  this  is  the 
sportsmen’s  agency  and  similar  fixed 
costs  are  rapidly  coming  due.  This  isn’t 
about  wildlife  species  management  or 
seasons  and  bag  limits.  This  is  about 
retaining  what  we  hold  near  and  dear 
to  us  — to  those  who  came  before  us, 
and  to  those  who  will  come  after  us. 
This  is  our  House.  □ 
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Hunters  from  an  ancient  past  roamed  what  is  now 
Pennsylvania,  and  many  traces  of  their  mysterious 
existence  here  are  found  at  what  is  known  as  the  Shoop 
Site. 


Their  first  encounter  was  at  Cum- 
ming’s  Swamp,  and  from  the  outset 
Jess  knew  that  the  older  man  hunkered 
down  in  the  shallows  attempting  to 
photograph  spring  peepers  had  to  be  a 
little  different.  Perhaps  “special”  would 
be  a better  term.  They  hit  it  off  immedi- 
ately, and  he  learned  that  Ned  lived  just 
upriver  from  where  Jess  and  his  family 
had  relocated  near  Halifax. 

The  move  had  been  difficult  for  the 
whole  family,  but  particularly  hard  on 
Jess.  Their  lives  were  deeply  rooted  in 
western  Pennsylvania.  Out  of  work  for 
almost  a year,  his  dad  finally  got  a job  in 
Harrisburg.  At  17,  leaving  his  friends, 
and  the  country  where  he  grew  up  and 
learned  to  love  the  outdoors,  was  gut 
wrenching  for  Jess. 

Mahantango,  Berry’s  and  Peter’s 
Mountains,  Powell’s  Valley,  Cumming’s 
Swamp  and,  of  course,  the  big  river 
quickly  became  his  new  stomping 
grounds.  Whether  on  foot  or  in  his 
canoe,  Jess  felt  invigorated  while 
exploring  this  new  country.  And  it  wasn’t 
long  before  he  realized  that  Ned  shared 
many  of  his  passions. 

Jess  encountered  Ned’s  vehicle  in 
many  out-of-the-way  places,  along  some 
game  lands  trail,  in  a field,  along  a stream 
or  while  driving  the  labyrinth  of  back 
roads  in  northern  Dauphin  and  western 
Lebanon  counties.  The  two  just  seemed 
to  gravitate  to  the  same  spots,  away  from 
the  hustle  and  bustle  of  daily  life. 


On  this  particular  day  he  pulled 
over  when  he  saw  the  familiar  car 
parked  beside  a plowed  field  along 
Little  Wiconisco  Creek.  Wearing 
muddy  boots  and  with  stick  in  hand, 
Ned  was  just  returning  to  his 
vehicle.  “Hi,  Ned,  whatcha  up  to?” 
inquired  Jess,  who  had  a hunch  what 
he  would  say.  Surprisingly,  Ned  said 
nothing.  Instead,  with  a wry  smile, 
he  withdrew  a hand  from  his  pants 
pocket  and  extended  a clenched  fist. 
Jess  put  out  his  open  hand  and  a 
fistful  of  Indian  artifacts  spilled  into 
it.  “Wow,”  exclaimed  Jess,  “I  hunt 
arrowheads,  too.” 

Of  course,  this  resulted  in  a lively 
discussion  about  artifact  hunting. 

For  years  Jess  had  hunted  the  fields 
back  home  and  accumulated  a 
respectable  collection  of  spear 
points,  arrowheads,  knives,  scrapers 
and  other  stone  tools.  He  had  gained 
permission  from  several  local  farmers 
to  hunt  their  fields  and  quickly 
added  a frame  or  two  of 
Susquehanna  River  Valley  artifacts 
to  his  collection. 

Jess  told  Ned  about  one  of  his 
first  finds  soon  after  his  family  had 
moved  to  the  area.  He  was  archery 
hunting  several  miles  from  home 
and  had  mortally  wounded  a buck. 
While  trailing  the  deer  through  a cut 
cornfield,  he  discovered  a fairly  large 
but  broken  spear  point  lying  totally 


EARLY  MAN  fashioned  flint  into  tools  for  a variety  of  uses.  Paleo-Indian  fluted 
projectile  points  from  the  Shoop  site  are  around  1 1,000  years  old.  Shoop  sidescrapers 
are  distinctly  different  than  endscrapers  but  both  were  probably  used  to  scrape 
animal  hides  or  wood,  while  the  sharp  points  of  flint  gravers  might  have  been  used 
for  scoring  bone,  tattooing  or  punching  holes  in  tanned  hides. 
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exposed  between  the  rows  of  stubble. 
He  knew  instantly  that  he  had  found 
a very  special  artifact  — a Paleo- 
Indian  point  — which  was  made 
sometime  between  8,000  and  10,000 
B.C.  Imagine,  a hunter  much  like 
himself,  who  may  have  used  this 
spear  point  to  kill  an  animal  so  that 
his  family  could  live.  Probably  no 
other  human  had  laid  hands  on  it  for 
thousands  of  years.  The  fluted  spear 
point,  the  need,  and  the  desire  to 
provide  sustenance  from  nature 
connected  two  hunters  over  the 
millennia.  And  yet,  Jess  knew  that 
there  are  those  who  would  deny  this 
heritage  of  the  ages.  For  humans  to 

For  them,  hunting  was 
utilitarian.  If  they  did 
not  kill,  they  did  not  eat. 
If  they  did  not  eat,  they 
would  not  survive. 

live,  something  must  die,  whether  it 
is  plant  or  animal.  He  had  contem- 
plated this  and  similar  thoughts 
during  many  a deer  hunting  vigil. 

He  further  explained  that  what 
was  so  interesting  about  this  particu- 
lar point  was  that  it  was  made  from 
very  light  colored  mottled  blue-gray- 
brown  Onondaga  chert.  Many  of  the 
artifacts  found  in  the  fields  back 
home  in  western  Pennsylvania  were 
made  from  this  material,  but  not  so 
in  the  Susquehanna  drainage. 

With  this,  Ned  perked  up  and 
asked  him  where  he  had  found  it. 

Jess  described  the  network  of  back 
roads  to  the  farm  where  he  had 
permission  to  hunt  and  killed  the  big 
7-point  that  autumn  day.  Nodding 
his  head  every  time  Jess  mentioned  a 
familiar  landmark,  house,  barn  or 


curve  in  the  road,  finally  he  stated,  “Jess, 

I know  exactly  the  farm  you  were 
hunting;  sounds  like  you  found  a nearly 
complete  Shoop  point.” 

“A  what?”  Jess  questioned. 

“An  artifact  from  one  of  the  most 
important  Paleo-Indian  sites  in  eastern 
North  America  — the  Shoop  site.  It  was 
named  after  one  of  the  early  property 
owners,”  explained  Ned.  After  some 
discussion,  they  agreed  to  get  together  at 
Ned’s  home  to  share  their  artifact 
collections.  “And,  Jess,”  Ned  emphasized 
as  he  was  about  to  leave,  “don’t  forget  to 
bring  your  Shoop  point.” 

The  following  Sunday  they  spent 
almost  the  entire  afternoon  sharing  their 
collections,  talking,  and  reminiscing 
about  some  of  their  favorite  finds. 

Finally,  Ned  pulled  out  one  last  frame.  In 
the  middle,  ringed  by  end  scrapers,  side 
scrapers,  gravers  and  flake  tools,  was  a 
perfect  3 -inch  long  fluted  Paleo  point. 
Jess  pulled  out  his  fluted  point  and 
except  for  the  missing  tip,  the  two  were 
nearly  identical,  and  made  from  the  same 
light-colored  Onondaga  chert. 

“I  wonder  if  the  same  Indian  made 
both  of  these?”  Jess  asked  aloud.  Some- 
what rhetorically  he  continued,  “Ned,  do 
you  think  we’ll  do  anything  in  our  lives 
that  will  last  nearly  as  long?”  Ned  rubbed 
his  chin  and  headed  for  the  bookshelves. 
Jess  figured  he  was  about  to  receive  a 
lesson  in  Pennsylvania  pre-history. 
Although  he  didn’t  tell  Ned,  he  had 
done  a little  research  of  his  own.  Perhaps 
the  young  pup  could  teach  the  old  dog  a 
trick  or  two. 

The  Shoop  site  sprawls  across  a 
Dauphin  County  hilltop  several  miles 
from  the  Susquehanna  River.  As  Indian 
sites  go,  it’s  not  a place  that  one  would 
typically  hunt  for  artifacts.  It  was 
discovered  by  George  Gordon  sometime 
in  the  early  1930s  on  land  owned  by  his 
father-in-law.  Like  a special  grouse 
covert,  the  exact  location  of  the  site  was 
kept  a well-guarded  secret  by  the  few 
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While  trailing  the  deer,  he 
discovered  a spear  point 
between  the  rows  of 
corn  stubble.  No 
other  human  had  laid 
hands  on  it  for 
thousands  of  years  — 
two  hunters  were 
connected  across  a 
millennia. 


people  who  hunted  it. 

Not  until  1950  did  archaeologist  Dr. 
John  Witthoft  see  Gordon’s  collection, 
visit  the  site  and  begin  to  hunt  it  himself. 
He  also  examined  Shoop  artifacts  found 
by  others.  Over  time  there  became  no 
question  in  Witthoft ’s  mind  that  these 
artifacts  represented  the  first  nearly  pure 
PaleO'lndian  tool  kit  to  study  in  the 
eastern  United  States.  His  initial 
analysis,  A PaleoAndian  Site  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  An  Early  Hunting  Culture 
was  first  published  in  Transactions  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  Volume 
96,  No.  4,  August  1952.  In  1971  this 
same  article  appeared  in  Foundations  of 
Pennsylvania  Pre'History  published  by  the 
PA  Historical  and  Museum  Commission. 
Since  then,  other  studies  have  been 
done,  including  Steve  Cox’s  1972  restudy 
of  the  Shoop  tool  assemblage  for  the 
Department  of  Anthropology, 
Smithsonian  Institution  and,  most 
recently,  Gary  L.  Fogelman’s  1986  book 
Shoop:  Pennsylvania’s  Famous  Paleo  Site  — 
A Popular  Version. 

Much  discussion  has  occurred 
regarding  the  material  from  which  most 
Shoop  artifacts  were  made.  Fogelman 
asserts  that  fully  98  percent  or  better  of 
the  Paleo  material  found  there  is  mottled 
blue-gray-brown  chert  that  has  been 


traced  to  western  New  York  or  the 
Ontario  Peninsula.  To  date,  no 
information  has  surfaced  to  dispute 
this  conclusion.  The  accepted  theory 
is  that  the  post-glacier  people  who 
inhabited  Shoop  obtained  their  tool 
making  material  several  hundred 
miles  to  the  northwest  and  brought 
it  with  them  to  this  location.  This  is 
unique  to  any  substantial  Paleo- 
Indian  site  in  the  East. 

Artifacts  recovered  from  the 
Shoop  site  support  this  theory.  The 
most  recognizable  tool  forms  are 
projectiles  (a.k.a.  fluted  spear  points) 
and  fragments  thereof.  Most  of  these 
are  kept  in  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion in  Washington,  D.C.  and  the 
William  Penn  Memorial  Museum  in 
Harrisburg.  Probably  less  than  125 
whole  and  broken  projectiles  have 
been  found  on  the  Shoop  site.  Like 
steel  knives  today,  early  inhabitants 
re-sharpened  many  of  their  flint 
tools  over  and  over,  which  eventu- 
ally made  them  smaller.  Also,  used 
up  and  broken  points  were  rarely 
discarded;  they  were  reshaped  into 
other  functional  tools.  This  suggests 
that  they  may  have  been  used  both 
as  spear  points  and  hafted  knives, 
and  that  the  material  from  which 
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they  were  made  was  probably  in 
short  supply. 

In  contrast  to  the  number  of 
projectiles,  by  far  the  most  abundant 
artifacts  collected  from  Shoop  are 
end  scrapers,  side  scrapers  and  flake 
tools.  These  are  relatively  small  — 
typically  less  than  I'/z  inches  long  — 
and  thousands  have  been  recovered. 
Generally,  they  were  used  for 
scraping  hides  and  wood.  End 
scrapers  are  usually  teardrop  in 
shape,  and  some  may  have  been 

From  this  hilltop,  Shoop 
hunters  would  have  had  a 
commanding  view  of  the 
hills  and  valleys  and  any 
large  animals  ynoving 
through  the  territory. 

attached  to  a short  stick,  antler  or 
bone  similar  to  a modem  knife 
handle. 

Among  the  most  intriguing 
aspects  of  this  site  include  who  the 
Shoop  people  were,  why  they  were 
here,  and  how  long  ago  they 
inhabited  this  hilltop.  When 
attempting  to  analyze  a culture  that 
existed  up  to  11,000  years  ago, 
irrefutable  facts  are  few.  They  left  no 
written  record;  stone  tools  are  about 
the  only  remaining  evidence  of  their 
existence.  What  we  know,  or  think 
that  we  know,  is  educated  conjecture 
gleaned  from  the  study  of  similar 
sites  and  cultures.  Also,  a host  of 
other  analytical  tools  and  disciplines 
such  as  radiocarbon  dating,  geology, 
flint  knapping  and  archaeology  have 
helped  fill  in  pieces  to  the  Shoop 
puzzle. 

Theories  abound  over  who  the 
Shoop  people  were.  As  glaciers  of 
the  late  Wisconsin  Ice  Age  receded 


at  the  end  of  the  Pleistocene  Epoch, 
about  12,000  to  14,000  years  ago, 
ancient  man  migrated  south  and  then 
east  from  present  day  Alaska.  Early  men 
were  hunters  and  gatherers  who  opti- 
mized their  opportunities  to  harvest  large 
animals.  Shoop  tools  indicate  that  this 
hilltop  was  either  an  actual  kill  site  or  a 
processing  station  for  a nearby  kill  site. 

Some  suggest  that  the  Shoop  people 
may  have  inhabited  the  site  only  once 
and  moved  on.  However,  there  seems  to 
be  stronger  evidence  that  the  site  was 
used  over  and  over  for  years,  conceivably 
in  the  fall  when  large  animals  were  in 
their  prime  and  moving  through  this 
area.  The  multi-visit  theory  is  supported 
by  the  large  number  of  scrapers  and  flake 
tools  found  here,  as  well  as  the  wide- 
spread dispersal  of  these  artifacts. 

The  probable  time  period  and 
unusually  high  elevation  of  the  Shoop 
site  suggest  that  the  landscape  was  open 
tundra  or  taiga.  From  their  hilltop 
vantage  point,  hunters  would  have  had  a 
commanding  view  of  surrounding  hills 
and  valleys  and  any  large  animals  that 
were  moving  through  the  territory.  They 
probably  took  full  advantage  of  local 
geographical  features  to  ambush  migrat- 
ing caribou  or  other  large  animals.  For 
them  hunting  was  utilitarian.  If  they  did 
not  kill,  they  did  not  eat.  If  they  did  not 
eat,  they  would  not  survive. 

The  large  number  of  cutting  and 
scraping  implements  found  at  Shoop 
testifies  that  processing  took  place  over  a 
wide  area.  Whatever  they  harvested  was 
either  very  close  by  or  on  the  site  itself. 
Studies  done  by  Fogelman  indicate  that 
over  the  50-plus  acre  site  there  are  about 
15  well-defined  areas  of  tool  concentra- 
tion. Most  of  these  are  slight  to  moderate 
rises  compared  to  surrounding  terrain. 

The  last  big  question  is  how  long  ago 
did  the  Shoop  people  inhabit  this  site?  A 
number  of  similar  eastern  Paleo  sites 
have  been  radiocarbon  dated  between 
8700-8300  B.C.  Shoop,  however,  cannot 
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be  dated  because  no  pre-historic  carbon- 
containing  material  remains  at  the  site  to 
be  used.  Naturally,  within  the  archaeo- 
logical community,  debate  continues  on 
this  issue.  Perhaps  we  will  never  know. 
However,  a good  estimate  would  range 
sometime  between  9200  and  8600  B.C. 

With  this,  Jess  quipped,  “Well,  what’s 
a few  hundred  years  between  friends?” 
and  they  both  laughed.  At  the  same  time 
though,  Ned  wondered  if  Jess  really  had  a 
full  appreciation  of  what  he  had  found 
and  the  true  significance  of  the  site. 

Before  he  could  tactfully  explore  these 
thoughts,  Jess  spoke  up.  “Ned,  remember 
when  you  mentioned  that  the  Shoop 
people  probably  hunted  caribou?  Well, 
did  you  know  that  some  archeologists 
believe  that  they  may  have  even  killed 
mastodons  or  wooly  mammoths?  Can  you 
imagine  critters  that  big  roaming  these 
hills?” 

“No,  1 didn’t  know  that,”  replied  Ned. 

“Also,”  Jess  continued,  “some  re- 
searchers say  that  wind  gaps  in  the  hills 
north  and  south  of  the  site  may  have 
funneled  animals  across  the  hilltop 


location  where  Shoop  is  located. 
Others  suggest  that  a nearby 
geographic  cul-de-sac,  or  perhaps  a 
shallow  river  crossing  in  the 
Susquehanna,  point  to  caribou 
migration  as  the  most  likely  reason 
why  the  Shoop  site  exists.” 

“You  don’t  say,”  Ned  mused 
aloud. 

“And  another  thing,”  Jess 
continued,  “Did  you  know  that  in 
terms  of  the  total  number  of  artifacts 
found,  no  other  Paleo-Indian  site  in 
Pennsylvania  comes  close  to 
Shoop?” 

“Amazing  . . . and  to  think  that 
most  folks  have  no  idea  that  a place 
practically  in  their  own  backyards  is 
so  important  to  North  American 
archaeology,”  Ned  added. 

“Yea,  then  1 read  some- 
where ...” 

Ned’s  concerns  were  put  to  rest. 
The  boy  had  certainly  done  his 
homework.  Jess’s  Shoop  point  was  in 
good  hands  . . . very  good 
hands.  □ 


The  Shoop  people  left  no  written  record;  stone  tools  are 
the  only  remaining  evidence  of  their  existence. 
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Three  Long  Beards 

By  Larty  L Harshbarger 


Many  TIMES,  longbeards 
respond  to  our  calls  with 
thunderous  gobbles.  Sometimes  they 
don’t,  and  when  they’re 
closed-mouthed,  we  still  have  to 
hunt  them  as  though  they’re  coming 
in.  Two  spring  gobbler  hunts  that 
exemplify  this  — one  successful  and 
the  other  not  — will  be  in  the  back  of 
my  mind  every  time  I set  up  and  call. 

The  first  hunt  took  place  in  2001. 
It  was  Wednesday  of  the  first  week, 
and  the  dawn  was  clear,  cool  and 


still.  As  the  first  streaks  of  light  painted 
the  sky,  a booming  gobble  erupted  from 
the  deep  hollow  in  front  of  me.  I quickly 
picked  my  way  to  a set-up  spot  I had 
discovered  while  scouting.  It  was  a large 
oak  close  enough  to  the  gobbling  tom. 

After  placing  my  two  decoys  — a hen 
and  a jake  — I sat  down  against  the  tree 
and  waited  for  the  gobbler  to  fly  down.  It 
wasn’t  long  before  I heard  a faint  gobble 
down  the  hollow.  The  gobbler  was  off  the 
roost.  With  my  mouth  call,  I made  a set  of 
yelps  and  clucks  and  then  yelps  again. 

Anticipating  an  immediate 
comeback,  I was  dismayed  when 
there  was  none.  I waited  and 
listened  for  30  minutes,  and 
then  called  again.  Still  no 
response.  The  only  sound 
piercing  the  silence  was 
the  occasional  call  of  a 
crow  flying  overhead. 
Apparently,  the 
gobbler  came  off 
the  roost  and 
gathered  up  his 
harem. 
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. . . Nary  a Gobble 


In  desperation,  I picked  up  my  box 
call  and  scraped  out  a set  of  yelps,  but  still 
there  were  no  answers.  By  now  the  sun  was 
high,  warming  the  air  around  me. 
Mosquitoes  and  flies  danced  in  front  of 
my  face  net  while  gray  and  fox  squirrels 
skittered  hither  and  yon,  and  still  no 
gobbles.  Nevertheless,  I kept  at  it,  trying 
to  convince  myself  that  the  gobbler 
would  start  up  again. 

By  late  morning  my  neck  ached  from 
my  constant  owl- like  turning  as  I tried  to 
watch  in  all  directions.  Finally,  ready  to 
give  up,  I scanned  once  more  to  my  right. 
Seeing  nothing,  I started  to  my  left.  I 
couldn’t  believe  my  eyes.  Standing  in  the 
wide-open,  30  yards  away,  was  a 
longbeard  looking  right  at  me.  My  body 
stiffened,  my  heart  raced,  and  I told 
myself,  DONT  MOVE! 

Time  stood  still  as  the  old  monarch 
and  I stared  at  each  other.  Then,  the  giant 
bird  ran  a few  steps  and,  with  wings 
beating  furiously,  lifted  himself  up 
through  the  treetops.  It  happened  so 
quickly  that  I never  got  the  shotgun  off 
my  lap. 

Wanting  to  know  how  the  gobbler  got 
in  so  close  without  me  seeing  him,  I 
walked  over  to  where  he  had  stood. 
Although  he  used  the  cover  of  under- 
growth and  a blow-down,  I still  should 
have  caught  movement  when  he  was 
approaching.  I figured  that  by  the  time  he 
decided  to  come  in,  hours  after  my  first 
call,  that  I was  simply  going  through  the 
motions.  It  was  late  in  the  morning,  and 
my  confidence  had  deteriorated.  I was 
looking,  but  I wasn’t  seeing.  The  old 
gobbler  had  simply  caught  me  off  guard. 

The  second  hunt  took  place  the 


following  spring.  Once  again  it  was 
the  first  week  of  the  season,  but, 
instead  of  spring-like  weather,  there 
were  strong  winds,  bone-chilling 
temperatures  and  intermittent  snow 
showers.  I questioned  my  sanity  as  I 
slowly  worked  my  way  up  the 
mountain  on  an  old  logging  road. 
When  the  wind  died  down,  I stopped 
and  made  crow  calls  in  an  effort  to 
shock  a gobbler  into  sounding  off, 
but  none  were  in  the  mood. 

Forty-five  minutes  later,  I reached  the 
second  bench,  where  I decided  to 
work  west  and  set  up  at  one  of  my 
favorite  spots.  As  I got  close,  I 
stopped  to  make  one  last  set  of  crow 
calls.  After  listening  for  five  minutes 
and  hearing  nothing,  I eased  through 
the  thick  hemlocks  to  where  I had 
taken  a gobbler  late  in  the  season  the 
year  before. 

By  now,  it  was  spritzing  rain 
instead  of  snow,  and  the 
bone-chilling  wind  continued  to 
blow.  I set  out  my  two  decoys  and 
returned  to  a large  hemlock  to  set  up. 
Hemlock  seedlings  immediately  in 
front  of  me  and  to  each  side  provided 
some  degree  of  cover,  and  behind  me 
was  the  thick  stand  of  hemlocks  I had 
just  come  through.  Beyond  the 
hemlock  seedlings  in  the  front, 
however,  was  a slight  draw  of  open 
mature  timber,  mostly  cherry  and  oak. 
As  I forced  myself  to  wait  awhile 
before  calling,  I reminisced  about  my 
previous  hunt  at  this  spot.  That  year 
an  old  gobbler  responded  to  my 
every  call  until  I downed  him  at  30 
yards. 
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Yelp,  yelp,  yelp,  cluck,  cluck, 
yelp,  yelp,  yelp,  emanated  from  my 
mouth  call  — the  only  instrument  1 
can  play.  Although  I hoped  for  a 
thunderous  gobble,  1 heard  only  a 
distant  caw,  caw,  caw.  Due  to  the 
lousy  weather,  1 wasn’t  very  confi- 
dent. 

Then,  suddenly,  1 caught  move- 
ment  to  my  left.  Seconds  later,  1 made 
out  three  turkeys,  all  longbeards  and 
they’re  coming  right  up  the  draw 
toward  me.  The  largest  one  was  also 
the  closest,  and  he  was  parading  by 
me  at  20  yards.  The  other  two  were 
five  or  10  yards  beyond  him.  Now, 
instead  of  one  set  of  sharp  eyes  to 
worry  about,  1 had  three.  With  the 


shotgun  across  my  lap,  I didn’t  dare  move. 

As  I watched  them  go  by,  I could  see 
that  the  big  gobbler  was  locking  onto  my 
decoys.  He  dropped  his  wingtips  to  the 
ground,  fanned  his  tail  and  puffed  himself 
up  into  a big  ball.  Meanwhile,  the  other 
two  had  scurried  ahead  and  were  now 
heading  up  the  mountain.  Good,  I 
thought.  They  shouldn’t  see  me  when  I try 
to  move  on  this  big  boy  in  front  of  me. 

My  heart  was  pounding  so  hard  that  1 
feared  the  old  gobbler  would  hear  it  and 
time  seemed  to  stand  still  as  I waited  for 
his  head  to  go  behind  one  of  the  large 
oaks  between  us.  When  I had  my  chance  I 
didn’t  even  look  to  see  what  the  other 
gobblers  were  doing.  I quickly  brought 
the  shotgun  to  my  shoulder  and  held  for 
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the  other  side  of  the  tree.  No  sooner  had  I 
completed  the  move  than  the  gobbler’s 
head  appeared.  The  shot  rang  down  the 
mountain.  The  gobbler  flopped  on  the 
ground.  My  trophy  turned  out  to  be  a 
20-pound  gobbler  with  1-inch  spurs  and  a 
lOVi  -inch  beard.  Still  shaking  from  all 
the  excitement,  1 unloaded  my  gun, 
picked  up  the  bird  and 
returned  to  my  spot.  I 
needed  time  to  settle 
down. 

Although  1 hadn’t 
heard  a single  gobble,  it 
was  one  of  the  most 
exciting  spring  gobbler 
hunts  1 ever  experienced. 

1 was  alert  when  the  three 
closed-mouth  gobblers 
came  sneaking  into  my 
calls.  It  was  only  20 
minutes  from  the  time  I made  my  calls 
until  I shot. 

Perhaps  that’s  why  1 was  alert  and  able 
to  resist  the  temptation  to  raise  my  gun  as 
soon  as  1 saw  them.  That  could  have  been 
disastrous.  Although  it  takes  tough 
discipline,  at  72  years  of  age,  I’m  finally 
getting  it  right.  As  spring  gobbler  hunters. 


we  have  to  treat  every  set  of  calls  as 
though  a longbeard  is  coming  in; 
even  when  there  are  no  gobbles. 

My  father,  an  avid  trout  fisherman 
in  later  life,  used  to  say,  “If  I get  one 
on  and  lose  him,  the  trout  wins.  If  I 
get  one  on  and  land  him,  I win.” 
Perhaps  the  same  can  be  said 
about  spring  gobbler 
hunting  — we  win 
some,  and  we  lose 
some.  However,  we’re 
never  really  losers. 
When  we  experience 
a mature  gobbler  up 
close  and  personal, 
whether  we  get  him  or 
not,  we  come  out  a 
winner. 

I truly  enjoy  bagging 
a mature  gobbler  like  I did 
in  2002,  but  I also  carry  with  me  fond 
memories  of  those  that  got  away.  One 
of  the  greatest  has  to  be  the  hunt 
when  that  gobbler  exploded  up 
through  the  treetops  as  I sat,  frozen  in 
place,  with  the  shotgun  across  my  lap. 
It’s  a sight  and  sound  I’ll  never 
forget.  □ 


As  quickly  as  I 
could,  I jerked  the 
shotgun  to  my 
shoulder  and  held 
for  the  other  side  of 
the  tree. 


Books  in  Brief 


(Not  available  from  the  Game  Commission.) 

Hunting  the  Whitetail  Rut,  by  Cary  Clancy,  Stoeger  Publishing  Company,  1 7603 
Indian  Head  Highway,  Suite  200,  Accokeek,  Maryland  20607-2501, 
www.StoegerPublishing.com,  1 60  pp.,  hardcover,  $24.95.  There  is  not  one  single 
factor  that  will  increase  the  odds  of  harvesting  a mature  whitetail  buck  as  dramatically 
as  timing  a hunt  to  coincide  with  the  rut.  This  book  is  devoted  exclusively  to  hunting 
during  the  whitetail  rut.  The  author  cuts  through  the  myths,  guesswork  and  misguided 
information  handed  down  by  generations  of  deer  hunters.  This  book  provides  readers 
with  accurate,  sensible  and  proven  tactics  and  techniques  to  successfully  hunt  during 
all  phases  of  this  most  productive  time.  The  book  provides  insight  into  calling 
techniques,  lures  and  scent  control.  Readers  will  understand  how  to  effectively  use 
various  weather  conditions  and  the  most  productive  times  of  the  day  to  hunt  during 
this  magical  time  of  the  year. 
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Legacy  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Longbeards 


By  Michael  T.  Huff 

High  atop  the  rocky  Blue 
Mountain  in  Lehigh  County,  a 
warm  August  morning  breaks  through 
the  lingering  dark  cloak  of  night. 
Bright  rays  of  the  early  morning  sun- 
shine saturate  the  landscape.  A bril- 
liant eastern  bluebird  soars  across  a 
clover  field,  a grasshopper  clenched  in 
its  beak,  as  it  approaches  the  nest  box 
that  houses  its  mate  and  their  small 
squawking  brood.  In  the  shadows  at 
the  field  edge  a burly  black  bear  and 
her  two  frisky  cubs  splash  and  roll 
around  in  a diminishing  wallow.  The 
early  morning  silence  is  penetrated  by 
the  raspy  yelps  of  a hen  turkey  and  her 
brood  feeding  in  an  adjacent  meadow 
of  warm  season  grasses.  The  quantity 
and  quality  of  wildlife  that  abounds 
here  would  have  been  difficult  to 
imagine  just  a few  years  ago. 


For  decades,  this  region  of  the  Blue 
Mountain  dividing  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh 
counties  has  been  a popular  playground  for 
residents  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  sur- 
rounding locales.  This  area  has  long  been 
a popular  destination  for  day  hikers  on  the 
Appalachian  Trail  and  deer  hunters  in 
search  of  their  elusive  quarry.  Like  many 
other  areas  in  the  northeastern  United 
States,  this  forest  ecosystem  existed  in  a 
state  of  poor  habitat  due  to  highly  acidic 
soil  and  rain,  prohibitions  against  forest 
bums,  logging  restrictions  and  historically 
elevated  deer  populations.  Unlike  many 
other  forests,  however,  that  remain  in  poor 
condition,  something  special  occurred  in 
this  area  due  to  the  efforts  of  a special  group 
of  dedicated  sportsmen  and  sportswomen. 

Almost  ten  years  ago,  members  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Longbeards  Chapter  of  the 
National  Wild  Turkey  Federation  decided 
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to  commit  themselves  to  increasing  the 
habitat  quality  of  the  region.  These  vision- 
aries rolled  up  their  sleeves  and  began 
meeting  and  networking  with  others  in 
NWTF  and  in  the  Game  Commission.  As 
a result  of  their  selfless  commitments  of 
time,  money  and  hard  work,  an  incredible 
habitat  transformation  occurred.  Rocky 
acidic  soils  with  little  understory  and  trees 
considered  undesirable  by  wildlife  were  re- 
placed with  lush  fortifying  clover  fields,  ev- 
ergreens for  winter  thermal  cover,  and  a 
cornucopia  of  nutritious  mast-producing 
deciduous  trees  such  as  apple,  crabapple, 
pear  and  sawtooth  oak.  Now  this  area 
abounds  with  wildlife,  and  with 
birdwatchers,  naturalists,  hikers,  and  hunt- 
ers. 

While  most  folks  would  have  taken 
some  well-deserved  rest  after  such  an  ex- 
tensive project,  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Longbeards  were  anxious  to  move  on.  A 
member  of  the  group,  Kevin  German, 
stepped  forward  with  an  idea  that  had  long 
been  stirring  in  his  head.  As  a young  boy, 
Kevin  loved  the  outdoors  and  cherished 
the  time  he  spent  hunting  with  his  father. 
Kevin’s  world  shook  when  he  was  18  and 
his  father  left  this  world  at  the  premature 
age  of  5 1 . 

Understandably,  Kevin  never  fully  re- 
covered from  the  pain  of  losing  his  father. 
He  realized  how  lucky  he  was  to  have  had 
the  time  with  his  dad,  who  introduced  him 
to  hunting  — an  activity  that  has  become 
his  and  now  his  own  son’s  passion.  Kevin 
realized  that  had  his  father  died  a few  years 
earlier,  he  might  never  have  been  exposed 
to  hunting.  This  realization  led  him  to  want 
to  do  something  for  children  whose  par- 
ents cannot  provide  them  with  an  intro- 
duction to  the  outdoors  due  to  death,  fam- 
ily structure  or  the  many  other  issues  that 
affect  families. 

In  2001,  various  sportsmen’s  clubs  in 
Lehigh  County  began  a Youth  Field  Day 
to  introduce  children  to  many  aspects  of 
the  outdoors.  Anyone  who  has  ever  coor- 
dinated such  an  event  quickly  understands 


the  immense  time  and  effort  involved 
in  putting  together  and  pulling  off  such 
an  event.  Due  to  a number  of  factors, 
no  field  day  was  held  in  2002.  Kevin 
contacted  the  people  that  had  been 
in  charge  and  asked  if  they  would  mind 
if  he  undertook  such  an  event  in  2003. 
Kevin  obtained  the  backing  of  his 
NWTF  chapter,  and  they  welcomed 
his  offer  and  even  volunteered  to  as- 
sist in  this  great  endeavor.  Kevin’s  idea 
has  now  become  a reality. 

In  2003,  the  first  NWTF  Jakes 
Youth  Field  Day  in  Lehigh  County  was 
held,  with  86  children  in  attendance. 
The  following  year  the  event  grew, 
with  a whopping  146  children  partici- 
pating. In  2005,  a record  203  children 
took  advantage  of  the  event.  I had  the 
opportunity  to  attend  the  2005  event 
at  the  invitation  of  the  event 
co-chairman.  Bob  Schwalm. 

The  2005  Jakes  Youth  Field  Day 
kicked  off  at  7 a.m.  at  the  Ontelaunee 
Rod  and  Game  Club,  located  at  the 
base  of  the  Blue  Mountain  in  Lehigh 
County,  close  to  the  NWTF  habitat 
projects.  Children  and  their  parents 
were  greeted  by  the  smiling  faces  of 
volunteers  who  were  checking  in  the 
children  and  handing  out  more  dough- 
nuts, bagels,  orange  juice  and  coffee 
than  I have  ever  seen  in  one  place. 

The  children  were  separated  into 
two  groups,  those  8 to  16  into  the  Jakes 
program,  and  those  1 2 to  1 6 who  had 
previously  attended  the  Jakes  program 
into  a new  offering,  Xtreme  Jakes. 

One  of  my  earliest  realizations  was 
the  colossal  amount  of  fundraising  and 
detailed  organization  that  it  took  to 
make  this  event  a reality.  As  I was 
snapping  photos,  one  father  com- 
mented to  me  that  raising  children 
does  not  leave  him  with  any  money 
to  buy  a camera.  I am  sure  there  were 
others  present  in  similar  financial  cir- 
cumstances. It  became  clear  that  by 
providing  this  event  at  no  cost,  NWTF 
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JAKES  PARTICIPANTS  learned  about 
turkey  calling,  dog  training,  trap  and 
rifle  shooting,  trapping,  fishing, 
reptiles,  treestand  safety,  archery  and 
boating  safety.  Xtreme  Jakes  classes, 
which  were  more  intense,  included 
orienteering,  black  powder  shooting, 
survival  and  first  aid,  and  an  archery 
station  complete  with  shot  placement, 
treestand  safety  and  blood  trailing. 

was  truly  reaching  out  to  all  children. 
1 realized  that  if  the  event  had  a price 
tag,  many  children,  like  that  father’s 
son,  might  not  have  been  able  to  par- 
ticipate. 

In  addition  to  all  of  the  intangible 
knowledge  and  kinship,  each  young- 
ster received  a Jakes  or  Xtreme  Jakes 
T-shirt,  Jakes  hat,  and  several  outdoor 
items.  Also,  every  child  and  their  par- 
ents were  able  to  eat  and  drink  at  no 
cost.  Where  in  America  can  a parent 
take  a child  for  a full  day  of  truly  pro- 
fessional world-class  instruction  on  the 
outdoors,  and  receive  meals  and  gifts, 
as  well,  all  for  free?  The  folks  who  run 
these  events  are  modern-day  unsung 
heroes  whose  only  desire  is  to  give  to 
others.  These  are  folks  with  big  hearts. 
They  are  a great  representation  of  the 
heart  of  the  American  sportsman. 

After  organizational  matters  were 


attended  to,  the  groups  of  children  headed 
off  to  their  assigned  stations.  The  Jakes 
rotated  among  10  stations,  each  staffed  by 
qualified  volunteers.  Jakes  stations  in- 
cluded turkey  calling,  dog  training,  trap 
shooting,  reptiles,  trapping,  fishing,  rifle 
shooting,  treestand  safety,  archery  and  ca- 
noeing/boating safety.  In  the  Xtreme  Jakes 
program,  kids  rotated  through  four  stations, 
which  were  longer  and  more  intense. 
Xtreme  Jakes  stations  included  orien- 
teering with  map  and  compass,  black  pow- 
der shooting,  survival  and  first  aid,  and  a 
combined  archery  station  that  consisted  of 
blood  trailing,  shot  placement  and 
treestand  safety. 

Halfway  through  the  day,  the  partici- 
pants returned  for  a terrific  lunch  and  some 
time  to  browse  various  stands  set  up  by  con- 
servation and  sporting  organizations.  As 
eating  is  one  of  my  favorite  hobbies,  my 
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eyes  quickly  rose  to  the  massive  grill  being 
worked  at  a feverish  pace  by  about  a dozen 
volunteers.  Much  to  the  delight  of  my  car- 
nivorous eyes,  a pile  of  800  hot  dogs  rose 
in  front  of  me.  Yes,  they  were  all  eaten.  The 
shopping  list  for  the  day  included  the  800 
hot  dogs  and  rolls,  250  juice  drinks,  6 kegs 
of  root  beer,  200  bagels,  25  dozen  dough- 
nuts, 250  bags  of  chips 
and  pretzels,  42  cases  of 
water,  many  pots  of  cof- 
fee and  uncounted  as- 
sorted ice  cream  treats, 
which  the  kids  at- 
tacked quicker  than 
lightning. 

At  5 o’clock,  as  the 
day  wound  down,  there 
were  smiles  every- 
where, on  the  kids, 
parents  and  volunteers  alike.  It  was  won- 
derful to  hear  all  of  the  questions  the 
youngsters  were  asking  about  their  new 
knowledge,  skills  and  experiences.  An  even 
better  sight  was  to  see  the  bonding  between 
parents  and  their  children.  Much  excite- 
ment filled  their  discussions  and  many 
plans  for  family  outdoor  excursions  were 
discussed. 


My  sister  always  jokes  with  me  that 
I remember  few  things  from  my  child- 
hood. Interestingly,  most  of  what  I do 
remember  relates  to  outdoor  events 
with  my  father:  hunting  trips,  fishing 
contests  and  the  like.  I’m  certain  that 
20  years  from  now  these  children  will 
look  back  and  remember  this  special 
day. 

We  all  owe  a debt 
of  gratitude  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Longbeards 
Chapter  of  the 
NWTF,  and  the  hard 
work  of  many  other 
sporting  organiza- 
tions. As  to  Kevin 
German,  I’m  sure  his 
father  is  looking 
down  on  him  and  smiling  from  ear  to 
ear  with  pride.  Thanks  to  all  of  these 
wonderful  people,  203  children  now 
truly  have  a memory  of  a lifetime.  The 
doors  to  the  beauty,  wonder  and  ful- 
fillment of  the  outdoors  have  now 
been  opened,  so  that  they  might  ex- 
perience this  same  gift  that  has  en- 
riched our  lives.  □ 


The  folks  who  run 
these  events  are 
modern-day  heroes 
whose  only  desire  is  to 
give  to  others.  They 
are  the  heart  of  the 
American  sportsman. 


Cover  Painting  by  Gerald  Putt 

THIS  MONTH'S  COVER  is  appropriately  named  "Mountain  Music,"  as  there's  noth- 
ing quite  like  the  sound  of  a booming  gobble  cascading  down  a ridgetop  on  a 
spring  morning.  If  you  haven't  noticed,  check  out  the  box  call  some  hunter  left 
behind  near  the  fallen  log.  Did  the  hunter  roost  the  tom  the  night  before  and  in  his 
haste  to  leave  forget  it?  Perhaps 
our  hunter  set  up  at  daylight 
and  did  some  calling,  but  after 
not  hearing  anything  decided 
to  move  on,  dropping  the  call 
from  a vest  pocket.  The  possi- 
bilities are  endless. 

Prints  of  "Mountain  Music" 
are  available  from  the  artist  at 
P.O.  Box  1 84,  Boiling  Springs, 

PA  17007;  150  signed  and 
numbered  giclee  canvas  prints 
are  24x16  inches  and  cost 
$232,  delivered. 
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Incident  at 
Graveyard  Hill 


By  William  Wasserman 

Wyoming  County  WCO 


Dominic  anastasi  was 

puzzled  by  the  two  dim  figures 
edging  toward  his  treestand.  He  knew 
they  had  seen  him,  and  common  de- 
corum should  have  precluded  any 
chance  they  would  set  up  nearby.  Af- 
ter all,  they  were  surrounded  by  2,000 
acres  of  forest,  which  was  ample  range 
for  even  the 


most  discriminate  deer  hunter. 

Not  all  hunters  prescribe  to  the  custom- 
ary rules  of  courtesy,  though,  and  these  two 
happened  to  be  elite  members  of  that  small 
minority.  So,  despite  Dominic’s  obvious 
presence,  one  set  up  to  his  left  and  the  other 
to  his  right. 

It  had  been  a long  walk  up  Graveyard 
Hill.  At  least  a mile,  Dominic  figured,  and 
he  wasn’t  about  to  be  squeezed  out  by  two 
ill-mannered  intruders.  This  was  prime 
deer  country,  and  the  opening  hour 
of  Pennsylvania’s  deer  season  was 
upon  him.  He’d  just  have  to  stick 
it  out.  In  spite  of  the 
unsportsmen-Iike  intrusions,  his 
treestand  gave  him  a distinct  ad- 
vantage. He  could  see  deer  com- 
ing from  a long  way  off;  they 
could  not. 

^ As  dawn  began  to  spread 

long  fingers  of  light 
through  the  forest, 
Dominic  watched  for 
the  flash  of  a tail  or  the 
gentle  hob  of  a deer 
head.  Gazing  over  the 
horizon  and  gradually 
working  his  way 
closer,  he  soon  found 
himself  scanning  the 
ground  directly  below,  and 
suddenly  his  knees  began  to 
weaken. 

He  recognized  the  two 
objects  at  once.  Nestled  on 
the  dark  forest  floor. 
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they  couldn’t  be  seen  before,  but  now,  with 
the  morning  light,  they  stood  out  plainly, 
a mere  50  feet  away:  one  brown,  the  other 
white.  How  could  it  be?  Salt  blocks  here 
in  the  middle  of  nowhere. 

But  now  the  situation  was  starting  to 
make  sense.  This  is  why  the  two  hunters 
had  set  up  so  close  to  him.  He  had  inad- 
vertently placed  his  treestand  near  their  il- 
legal bait.  As  a Pennsylvania  state  trooper 
and  retired  deputy  conservation  officer, 
Dominic  was  outraged  by  his  discovery.  He 
held  back  his  emotions,  though,  and  just 
quietly  packed  his  gear  and  headed  back 
down  the  mountain.  The  two  intruders 
nodded  unsuspectingly  as  Dominic  passed 
them,  unaware  they  would  soon  be  re- 
warded for  their  unsportsmanlike  behav- 
ior. 

Once  out  of  sight 
Dominic  called  me  from 
his  cell  phone  and  we 
arranged  to  meet  at 
the  foot  of  Grave- 
yard Hill.  It  would 
take  him  a half 
hour  to  hoof  it 
down,  about  the 
same  time  it  would 
take  me  to  get  there 
from  the  opposite  end 
of  the  county,  where 
Deputy  Jeff  Pierce 
and  I were  investigat- 
ing another  violation. 

Dominic  was  waiting  for  us  when  we  ar- 
rived. “Bill.  Jeff.”  he  said,  sticking  out  a 
hand.  “Great  to  see  you  guys  again.” 

We  grasped  palms.  “Sorry  your  hunt  was 
wrecked.” 

“Hey.  No  problem,”  he  shrugged.  “I’ll 
have  other  days  to  get  a deer.  Just  so  long 
as  we  nab  these  two;  that’s  what’s  impor- 
tant now.” 

There  were  a lot  of  hunters  in  the  area, 
and  we  were  making  the  long  uphill  climb 
along  a jeep  trail  when,  suddenly,  a shot 
rang  out  to  our  right.  We  froze  in  our  tracks. 
“Wow!  That  was  close!”  I snapped. 


Within  seconds  a doe  came  run- 
ning from  the  woods  and  stopped 
within  a few  feet  of  us.  I didn’t  want 
the  hunter  who  we  couldn’t  see  to  take 
another  shot,  so  I bellowed,  “Don’t 
shoot!  Humans!  Do  not  shoot!” 
Immediately  a voice  responded  to 
our  right.  “Hello.” 

Confident  our  presence  was  known 
we  moved  forward  along  the  trail,  and 
within  seconds 
the  hunter  ma- 
terialized to  our 
right.  He  was 
sitting  below  us 
in  a hollow  50 
yards  away,  and  al- 
though we  were 
wearing  fluorescent 
orange  vests  and 
hats,  the  sloping  ter- 
rain had  veiled  our 
presence  from  the 
hunter  as  the  deer 
came  running  to- 
ward us. 

I walked  down  to 
the  hunter  and  in- 
formed him  that  be- 
fore long  we  would 
likely  be  returning 
down  the  same  path,  that 
shooting  in  that  direction  was 
not  safe  as  other  hunters  would  also 
be  using  the  trail  as  the  day  progressed. 
He  said  he’d  move  to  higher  ground, 
which  would  give  him  a better  view. 

We  walked  another  half  hour  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain  where  Dominic 
pointed  out  the  first  hunter.  “There’s 
one  of ’em.  Bill,”  he  said  in  a low  voice. 
The  man  was  standing  at  the  base  of  a 
tree,  a scoped  rifle  cradled  in  his  arms, 
looking  away  from  us. 

I nodded  to  Dominic  and  Jeff.  “Got 
him.  You  two  head  over  to  his  part- 
net. 

The  hunter  was  in  his  late  50s,  6- 
foot  tall  and  heavy  set.  He  saw  me 
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coming  and  stood  woodenly  as  I ap- 
proached. “State  Game  Commission,” 
I said.  “You’re  hunting  in  a baited 
area.” 

The  man  looked  genuinely  bewil- 
dered. “Bait?  Where?  1 don’t  know 
anything  about  any  bait.” 

1 unloaded  his  firearm,  inspected 
his  hunting  license  and  asked  for  iden- 
tification. He  was  from  New  jersey. 
Looking  around  1 could  see  no  sign  of 
food  or  salt  blocks.  “Are 
you  hunting  with 
someone  today?” 

“Yes,  my  son,” 
he  pointed.  “He’s 
over  there,  with 
the  two  men  that 
came  up  with 
you. 

Dominic  and 
Deputy  Pierce  were 
standing  50  yards  below 
us  questioning  a hunter. 

“Okay,”  1 said.  Let’s  walk  down  and 
see  what  we  have.” 

The  man’s  son  was  huge,  and  ami- 
able. He  was  kneeling  by  a doe  he  had 
just  killed,  a drag  rope  secured  to  its 
neck.  1 could  see  two  salt  blocks 
nearby.  “Conservation  Officer 
Wasserman,”  1 said. 

He  looked  up,  eyes  like  saucers.  “I 
know.  1 have  two  of  your  books.” 

His  statement  really  caught  me  off 
guard.  Had  1 foolishly  thought  all  these 
years  that  only  the  “good  guys”  were 
reading  my  stuff?  1 put  a lot  of  my  in- 
ner thoughts  and  feelings  into  what  1 
write,  and  the  idea  that  violators  might 
he  getting  to  know  me  better  as  a re- 
sult did  not  set  well  with  me.  “Why 
are  you  doing  this?”  I said. 

The  big  guy  just  shrugged  and 
looked  away.  “Sir,  my  father  had  no 
idea  about  the  salt  blocks.  1 brought 
them  up  here  two  months  ago.  Never 
told  him  about  it;  this  is  my  fault,  just 
tell  me  what  the  fine  is.  I’m  guilty.  I’ll 


pay. 

Before  1 could  respond,  though,  my  por- 
table radio  blurted  a message  about  anothei 
baiting  incident  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
mountain.  The  informant’s  name  was  con- 
fidential, but  the  dispatcher  told  me  he’d 
left  the  code  name  jay. 

1 radioed  back  and  asked  the  dispatcher 
to  have  jay  meet  us  in  one  hour.  Deputy 
Pierce  had  written  down  all  the  necessary 
information  concerning  the  case  at  hand, 
We  could  file  citations  later 
For  now  we  needed  tc 
get  back  down  the 
mountain  and  on 
our  way.  The  twc 
men  walked  down 
with  us,  the  son 
dragging  his  deer  as 
if  it  weighed  nc 
more  than  a ra§ 
doll.  1 was  glad  he 
was  the  friendly  easy- 
going type. 

Dominic  soon  resumed  his  hunt, 
splitting  off  about  halfway  down  the  moun- 
tain to  join  his  father.  We  thanked  him  foi 
assisting  us  and  continued  down  the  hill 
and  to  my  patrol  vehicle.  I strapped  the 
confiscated  deer  to  my  rack  and  told  the 
men  that  citations  would  soon  be  forth- 
coming. Time  was  flying  and  we  had  tc 
move  on. 

jay  was  waiting  for  us  when  Pierce  and 
I arrived.  He  was  eager  to  get  started.  “1 
think  they  may  have  left  already,”  he  said 
anxiously.  “It’s  noon  and  they  might  want 
lunch.” 

“Hope  not.”  1 said.  “We  were  on  another 
case  and  couldn’t  get  here  any  sooner.  All 
we  can  do  is  head  out  to  their  stand  and 
see  what  happens.” 

“I’ll  take  you  right  to  them,”  jay  said. 
His  jaw  set  as  he  turned  briskly  toward  the 
broad,  rolling  meadow  behind  us  and 
marched  off  like  a captain  leading  his  men 
into  battle.  He  moved  with  great  agility  for 
a big  man.  Pierce  and  I followed  dutifully 
behind. 
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Bill  Wasserman  recently  published  his  third  book, 
More  Pennsylvania  Wildlik  Tails,  A Came  Warden's 
Notebook  II.  A prolific  writer,  many  Came  News  read- 
ers no  doubt  remember  the  "Looking  Back"  col- 
umn Bill  wrote  for  Came  News  in  1 993  and  the  other 
articles  he  penned  over  the  years  (The  Killers,  Inci- 
dent on  Briar  Ridge,  etc.)  about  his  experiences  as  a 
WCO. 

More  Pennsylvania  Wildlife  Tails  is  volume  two  of 
what  Bill  hopes  will  evolve  into  an  endless  series  of 
humorous  wildlife  books.  It  contains  48  tales  about 
people  and  animals,  each  illustrated  by  famed  car- 
toonist, Dana  Twigg.  Featured  in  this  softcover,  1 00- 
page  book  are  some  of  the  funniest  and  most  amaz- 
ing anecdotes  Bill  has  heard  in  the  more  than  50 
years  that  he  has  been  associated  with  Pennsylva- 
nia wildlife. 

More  Pennsylvania  Wildlife  Tails  can  be  ordered 
directly  from  Penn's  Woods  Publications,  25  Dog- 
wood Drive,  Tunkhannock,  PA  1 8657.  The  price  is 
$9.95  plus  $3  shipping,  or  two  for  $1 6 plus  $3  ship- 
ping. Visa/MasterCard  call  570-836-2052. 


“I  was  pushing 
through  for  my  father 
earlier  when  I saw 
them,”  he  told  me  once 
I’d  caught  up  and  man- 
aged to  keep  pace.  “Nei- 
ther of  these  guys  is  wear- 
ing orange  and  there  was 
a bunch  of  com  scattered 
by  one  of  their  tree- 
stands.  I’m  not  sure 
about  the  second  stand. 

Once  I saw  the  bait  I just 
kept  walking  like  I didn’t 
know  anything.” 

“Excellent.”  I puffed. 

“Yeah,  I didn’t  want 
them  to  know  I was  on 
to  ’em.  I just  waved  to 
the  one  guy  like  nothing 
was  wrong,  and  then 
hoofed  it  out  of  there 
and  called  you.” 

Jay  stopped  suddenly  and  pointed, 
“That’s  their  truck  up  on  the  hill  to  your 
left.  Guess  they’re  still  here.” 

We  continued  across  the  giant  meadow 
and  began  walking  downhill  through  a vast 
wooded  area.  Suddenly  Jay  slapped  my 
shoulder  with  a firm  backhand  and  stopped 
dead.  “Somebody’s  down  below.” 

A bearded  man  wearing  an  orange  hat 
and  vest  was  walking  almost  parallel  to  us. 
We  moved  toward  him  fast.  “State  Game 
Commission,”  I announced.  “Stop  where 
you  are.” 

I walked  over  to  the  man  and  asked  for 
identification.  It  was  another  hunter  from 
New  Jersey.  “Where’s  your  gun?” 

“It’s  back  at  the  truck,  with  my  brother. 
We  were  just  leaving  when  I realized  I’d 
forgotten  my  tarsal  gland.  Have  it  hanging 
by  my  treestand  up  ahead.” 

“Is  that  where  you  were  hunting  earlier?” 
“Yeah.” 

I glanced  at  Jay.  A leering  smile  of  con- 
demnation crossed  his  face  as  he  slowly 
shook  his  head. 

When  our  suspect  realized  that  the  man 


with  me  was  the  hunter  he  had  seen 
earlier  in  the  day,  a look  of  grim  real- 
ization came  over  him.  “Okay.  You  got 
me,”  he  groaned.  “I  was  hunting  far- 
ther back  in  the  woods.  This  treestand 
is  my  brother’s.  C’mon,  I’ll  show  you 
where  I was,  and,  yes,  I have  corn 
sprinkled  about.” 

We  walked  200  yards  into  the 
woods  before  we  came  to  his  treestand. 
Several  bushels  of  cracked  com  had 
been  placed  close  by.  I took  photo- 
graphs for  evidence  and  proceeded  out 
of  the  woods  toward  the  pickup  we  had 
seen  earlier.  The  violator  followed, 
along  with  Deputy  Pierce  and  Jay.  A 
man  sitting  inside  the  truck  identified 
himself  and  admitted  to  hunting  deer 
in  a baited  area. 

The  Graveyard  Hill  incident  is  now 
closed.  All  four  individuals  have  pled 
guilty  and  paid  their  fines.  However, 
without  the  help  of  Dominic  Anastasi 
and  Jay,  who  were  willing  to  give  up 
their  time,  these  violators  would  never 
have  been  brought  to  justice.  I salute 
both  of  these  fine  men.  □ 
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HIS  WAY  INTO  TOWN  Walt  drove  under 
a street  banner  proclaiming  a local 
celebration:  1858-1958  — Cold  Creek  Centennial 
Days  — July  21-29.  He  made  a loop  around  the 
town  monument,  a 4-sided  fieldstone  obelisk 
imbedded  with  bronze  plaques,  similar  to  others 
in  the  many  crossroads  towns  along  his  sales  route. 

In  his  travels  he  noticed  that  specialty  shops  were 
springing  up  in  small  towns,  catering  to  the 
weekend  tourists  visiting  quaint  attractions  in  the 
countryside,  much  like  the  antiques  emporium  he 
was  visiting  today. 

With  briefcase  in  hand  and  samples  of  fencing 
in  a portfolio  over  his  shoulder,  he  paused  to  check  a thermometer  on  a post  and 
whistled  softly.  “Ninety-three  in  the  shade,”  he  said. 

Sleigh  bells  jingled  when  he  opened  the  screen  door.  It  was  cooler  inside,  as  if  the 
relics  and  curios  within,  having  fallen  from  use,  leeched  the  very  heat  from  the  air;  the 
humidity  harbored  deep  in  old  tomes  of  the  Nile  and  Admiral  Peary’s  frigid  adventures; 
heat  mirage  rising  from  the  street  not  returned  in  the  wavy  images  in  old  mirrors; 
glaring  sunlight  stored  away  in  rows  of  corked  crockery.  The  warmth  of  older  days  and 
other  lives  suspended  in  these  curiosities  cooly  waiting  new  ownership. 

Walt’s  eyes  were  adjusting  to  the  dim  interior  when  a voice  called  out  from  the 
depths  of  a forest  of  wingback  chairs  and  Victorian  bureaus.  “Get  yourself  a root  beer  in 
the  soda  cooler  there.  I’ll  be  only  a minute.” 

Walt  opened  the  lid  and  plunged  his  hand  into  the  icy  water,  bringing  up  a bottle 
without  a label.  He  opened  it  and  held  it  against  his  forehead,  then  took  a long  slow 
pull.  “My,  that’s  good,”  he  said,  “nothing  like  homemade.” 

An  old  man  in  a white  shirt  and  red  suspenders  worked  his  way  slowly  through  the 
furniture  maze.  “You’re  the  fence  man,  right?” 

“That’s  me,  Mr.  Cummings.  Walt  Weaver.”  They  shook  hands. 

“Let’s  go  out  back,  I can  show  you  where  I want  the  security  fence  along  the  alley.” 
Walt  took  measurements  and  jotted  dimensions  on  a plan.  Back  inside,  he  wrote 
out  the  order  and  could  not  help  but  notice  all  the  mounted  deer  heads  on  the  wall, 
some  on  shields  carved  with  oak  clusters  in  the  Old  World  style. 

“Those  are  really  nice  mounts,”  said  Walt.  “Are  they  yours?” 

“Oh,  yes.  Every  one  except  that  big  one;  that  was  my  brother’s  buck.  Cummings 
pivoted  a brass  telescope  on  a wooden  tripod.  “Take  a peek  through  here.  Look  at  those 
hills  in  the  far  background.” 

Walt  squinted  through  the  eyepiece  at  a quartet  of  pale  blue  mountains,  not  unlike 
those  cobalt  blue  paintings  on  the  china  platters  that  lined  a nearby  shelf. 

“That’s  Four  Top  Mountain.  Looks  like  four  mountains,  but  it’s  one.  It  has  a 
crown  like  a molar.  I’ve  got  a camp  halfway  up.  I haven’t  hunted  there  for  a couple 
of  years,  though.  Me  and  my  brother  built  it.  He’s  gone  now,  and  I don’t  get  around 
very  well  anymore.  I’m  looking  to  sell  it.  Sometimes  I sit  here  and  study  that 
mountain  and  just  dream  of  our  times  up  there.  You’re  not  a hunter  are  you?” 

“I  sure  am.  This  will  be  the  first  year  for  my  son,  Ronny,  and  I can’t 
wait.” 
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“Wouldn’t  want  to  buy  a camp  would  you? 

“I’d  like  to,  but  can’t  afford  it  right  now.  1 can  ask  around  for  you,  though.” 

“1  have  something  else  you  might  be  interested  in,”  said  Cummings.  He  took 
down  a sleek  pump  action  carbine  displayed  on  deer  hoof  pegs  beneath  the 
largest  mount.  Cummings  snicked  open  the  action,  checked  it,  wiped  the  stock 
down  with  a rag  and  handed  it  to  Walt. 

“How  about  a rifle  for  your  boy?  It’s  a Remington  Model  14‘/^  repeater  in 
44/40.  My  brother’s  old  gun.  He  got  it  in  1915  and  used  it  until  the  Model  70 
came  out  in  ’36.  It’s  in  fair  shape,  and  a good  shooter.  Maybe  we  can  work  out 
a trade  for  a section  of  fancy  wrought  iron  for  in  front  of  my  shop.” 

“I’ll  have  to  ask  my  partner.  You  spoke  with  her  on  the  phone.  Jane  Weaver. 
1 sell,  she  manages.  Jane’s  my  wife.” 

“Oh,  yes.  In  that  case,  let  me  sweeten  the  pot.”  Cummings  went  into  the 
next  room  and  returned  a few  minutes  later  with  a small  decorative  carpet. 
He  showed  him  the  front  and  back  as  if  he  were  about  to  do  a magic  trick.  “For 
ler  office.  And  here’s  a box  of  ammo  that  goes  with  the  gun.” 

“Consider  it  a done  deal,”  said  Walt,  smiling. 

Cummings  rolled  the  rifle  in  the  carpet  and  tied  the  wrapped  bundle  with  twine. 
“If  you  want  to  look  at  the  camp,  just  take  the  first  dirt  road  on  the  right  after  the  iron 
bridge  over  Cold  Creek  and  follow  it  up.  It’s  the  only  camp  on  that  road,  lots  of  public 
land  around,  too. 

JANE  UNTIED  THE  TWINE  while  Ronny  looked  on  and  they  unrolled  the  carpet 
together.  Ronny’s  face  lit  up  when  he  saw  the  carbine. 

Walt  opened  the  action  and  handed  it  to  his  son.  “Go  ahead,  see  how  it  fits.  It’s  your 
deer  rifle.” 

“Mine?  Really?  Ronny  nestled  into  the  stock.  “Thanks,  Dad.  When  can  we  shoot  it? 

“We’ll  go  down  to  the  range  tomorrow,  but  first  we’ll  give  it  a good  cleaning.” 

Jane  laid  the  carpet  on  the  table  and  smoothed  it  with  her  hand.  “It’s  very  beautiful. 
Just  look  at  the  patterns  and  colors.  I wonder  how  old  it  is?” 

“It  looks  like  Aladdin’s  magic  carpet,”  said  Ronny. 

“A  throw  rug  for  your  office,”  said  Walt. 

“Put  this  on  the  floor?  There’s  no  way  I’m  going  to  let  anyone  tramp  all  over  it.  It’s 
a work  of  art  and  I’m  going  to  hang  it  on  the  dining  room  wall.” 

“I  traded  a section  of  wrought  iron  to  Mr.  Cummings  for  the  gun  and  carpet.” 

“That’s  a great  deal.  We  have  that  ornamental  display  section  that’s  been 
discontinued,  and  a matching  light  post  and  gate  that  he  can  have,  too.” 

“Perfect.  He’ll  be  pleased  with  that.” 

Ronny  retrieved  the  target  from  downrange.  They  deciphered  individual  shots  and 
critiqued  groups.  “Now  let’s  see  how  you  do  offhand,”  said  Walt. 

Walt  set  up  a cardboard  deer  cutout  with  vitals  outlined.  “Take  a rest  against  the 
post.” 

Ronny  shot  three  times.  Sunlight  bored  through  a triangular  cluster 
of  holes  behind  the  shoulder. 

“That  rifle  was  made  for  you,”  said  Walt.  “All 
we  need  now  is  to  keep  practicing  and  hope  for  a 
chance  come  deer  season.” 
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Ronny  sometimes  accompanied  his  father  on  his  sales  routes  during  the  summer, 
helping  to  measure  for  fencing  and  put  away  the  samples  after  they  met  with  a client. 
Walt  often  stopped  so  they  could  watch  deer  and  other  wildlife,  or  detour  up  into  the 
hills  to  an  overlook.  At  lunchtime  they  would  park  near  a creek,  and  even  did  a little 
fishing. 

In  late  August  they  stopped  at  the  antique  emporium.  Cummings  was  trimming 
shrubbery  near  the  new  fence.  Walt  was  surprised  to  see  an  auctioneer’s  sign  advertising 
a public  sale  in  October. 

“You’re  not  closing,  are  you?”  Asked  Walt. 

“No,  no.  I thought  it  was  time  to  hand  over  the  reins  to  my  daughter.  She  wants  to 
open  a creamery  next  door  and  some  other  shops  down  the  row.  This  little  town  gets 
busy  on  weekends.  Anyway,  she  wants  to  redo  the  shop,  so  we’re  holding  a public  sale. 
I didn’t  sell  my  camp  yet,  so  they’re  going  to  auction  it  off  then,  too. 

“You  two  should  take  a trip  up  there  on  Four  Top.  I was  up  there  last  week  with  the 
auctioneer  so  he  could  take  photos.  We  saw  a dandy  buck  just  below  camp.  Lots  of 
squirrels  and  grouse,  too.  They  won’t  be  building  any  more  camps  up  there.  It’s  all 
public  land  now.” 

A CRISP  SATURDAY  MORNING  in  October,  and  Walt  and  Ronny  head  out  for  a 
day  of  squirrel  hunting.  “Where  we  going  to  hunt.  Dad?” 

“Up  above  Cold  Creek.  We  can  take  a look  at  Cumming’s  camp  while  we’re  there.” 

Walt  turned  onto  the  dirt  road  after  the  iron  bridge,  climbed  the  long  slow  grade 
and  took  a lane  back  to  Four  Top  Camp. 

It  was  a log  structure,  small  and  snug  and  solid  looking,  with  a fine  view  of  the  valley 
from  the  porch.  Cummings  told  him  where  the  key  was  hidden  behind  the  shutter. 
Once  inside  he  saw  that  the  interior  was  in  fine  shape  and  laid  out  nicely,  ready  for  the 
season. 

They  followed  a trail  farther  out  the  flat,  as  Cummings  had  told  him,  and  came  to  a 
broad,  deep  hollow  and  sat  against  an  oak.  Ronnie  dropped  a gray  squirrel  peeking 
around  a trunk  and  another  from  atop  an  old  chestnut  stump.  They  spent  the  day 
exploring  the  woods  around  the  camp  and  came  out  on  the  other  side  of  the  road, 
through  a hollow  where  they  bumped  a flock  of  turkeys. 

Jane  heard  her  hunters  pull  into  the  driveway. 
She  watched  them  standing  in  the  last  light  of  day 
against  a dark  wild  sky.  They  were  dressed  alike  in 
their  canvas  brush  pants  and  red  and  black  plaid 
shirts,  and  the  leaves  swirled  all  around  them.  Walt 
was  pointing  to  a ragged  line  of  geese  flying  by,  his 
arm  around  Ronny’s  shoulder,  their  heads  turning 
in  unison,  tracking  the  flock. 

After  supper  she  suggested  that  they  make 
Cummings  an  offer  on  the  camp,  but  Walt  hedged. 
“College  will  be  here  before  we  know  it.  Besides, 
Mr.  Cummings  already  consigned  it  to  auction.” 
“That’s  better  yet,”  she  said.  “Why  don’t  we  at 
least  set  a limit  and  bid.  You  never  know  what  can 
happen  at  a sale.” 
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“I  don’t  know,”  said  Walt.  “There’s  a couple  of  weeks  to  think  on  it.” 

The  center  square  of  Cold  Creek  was  so  clogged  with  traffic  the  day  of  the  auction 
that  they  had  to  park  cars  down  at  the  ball  field.  It  was  a beautiful  autumn  day,  with 
sidewalk  bake  sales  and  the  smell  of  chicken  barbeque  wafting  through  the  air.  Someone 
was  picking  a banjo. 

The  camp  came  up  last  and  a display  board  of  photos  was  placed  on  an  easel.  The 
bidding  started  quickly,  right  out  of  the  gate,  and  Walt  was  in  the  mix  for  a while,  but 
was  soon  left  in  the  dust.  It  climbed  incrementally  then  stalled  and  the  auctioneer 
pointed  out  the  fine  details  in  the  interior  and  told  of  all  the  good  hunting  up  there. 
An  assistant  paraded  the  mount  of  the  big  buck  across  the  stage.  The  bidding  accelerated, 
then  stalled  again. 

“1  have  to  remind  you  that  we  do  have  a reserve  bid,”  the  auctioneer  announced, 
“and  must  close  the  gap.  I will  not  waste  your  valuable  time,  my  friends.”  No  one  was 
interested  in  besting  the  reserve,  so  the  camp  was  sold  to  the  anonymous  party. 

Two  weeks  later  the  Weavers  were  sitting  in  the  dining  room  for  Sunday  dinner. 
Walt  was  slicing  a lemon  meringue  pie  for  dessert  while  Jane  poured  coffee.  “Where’s 
your  magic  carpet.  Mom?”  said  Ronny,  pointing  to  the  wall.  “Did  it  fly  away?” 

Walt  glanced  at  the  wall  to  see  that  it  had  been  replaced  with  a painting. 

Jane  cleared  her  throat.  “1  knew  the  carpet  was  special  when  1 unrolled  it,  so  1 did 
some  research  and  found  out  that  my  hunch  was  correct.  In  fact,  the  carpet  was  rare 
and  very  collectible.  1 sent  an  inquiry  to  a gallery  in  Philadelphia  and  they  called  and 
sent  an  appraiser  here.  She  said  that  it  was  fabulous,  and  when  she  made  an  offer  1 
almost  fainted.  1 told  her  that  1 had  to  think  about  it. 

“Later,  I called  Mr.  Cummings,  and  told  him  that  he  had  made  a mistake,  that  he 
should  take  the  carpet  back,  but  he  refused.  1 insisted,  but  he  was  only  amused.  He  said 
that  1 did  good,  then,  and  that  he  had  paid  only  10  dollars  for  it. 

“1  thought  about  it  for  a couple  of  days  and  accepted  the  offer,  because  there’s  only 
one  thing  I always  wanted  more  than  a Persian  carpet  — my  very  own  hunting  camp.” 

She  produced  a set  of  keys  from  her  pocket  and  jingled  them. 

Walt  set  his  fork  down  slowly. 

“No  way.  Mom,”  said  Ronny. 

“After  1 sold  the  carpet  1 called  Mr.  Cummings  and  asked  him  about  the  camp.  He 
was  delighted  with  my  plan,  and  then  I registered  my  reserve  bid  with  the  auctioneers.” 

IT  STARTED  TO  SNOW  the  day  before  the  buck  opener,  a heavy,  wet  snow  that 
hissed  as  it  filled  the  woods.  Ronny  hung  his  rifle  on  the  wall  beneath  his  father’s,  on 
pegs  spaced  to  fit  the  little  carbine  exactly.  Walt  thought  back  to  that  hot  summer  day 
in  the  antique  shop  that  now  seemed  so  long  ago,  and  in  such  contrast  to  this  moment. 
The  snow  had  stopped  and  it  was  growing  colder,  but  inside  the  camp  everything  was 
charged  with  the  warm  hopes  of  the  days  and  years  to  come. 

Cummings  leaned  forward  in  his  chair  and  studied  the  profile  of  Four  Top  Mountain 
through  the  telescope,  content  knowing  that  his  brother’s  rifle  had  returned  to  its  place 
on  the  camp  wall  once  again,  in  the  woods  he  loved. 

Jane  pictured  the  camp  nestled  in  the  snowy  woods,  the  flickering  light  from  the 
fireplace  emanating  from  the  windows.  Inside,  her  hunters  readying  their  gear;  the  camp 
only  a foundation  upon  which  they  would  build  the  greater  architecture  of  their  hunt- 
ing days  together,  one  story  at  a time. 
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“New  Sewickley  Sam” 

Beaver  — One  morning  during  the  win- 
ter I was  driving  through  New  Sewickley 
Township  when  I spotted  a groundhog  dig- 
ging in  the  snow  to  get  at  some  green  win- 
ter wheat.  According  to  our  groundhog,  I 
think  Punxsutawney  Phil  was  wrong  with 
his  prediction. 

— WCO  Douglas  Carney,  Baden 

Didn’t  Jive 

Bedford  — During  deer  season  I 
watched  as  a hunter  shot  at  a group  of 
antlerless  deer,  and  after  checking  his  li- 
cense discovered  that  he  didn’t  have  any 
antlerless  licenses.  While  writing  up  the 
incident  the  individual  began  comment- 
ing about  the  lack  of  deer  and  that  the 
Game  Commission  should  construct  more 
food  plots.  I advised  him  that  the  Food  & 
Cover  Corps  do  construct  a lot  of  food  plots 
on  game  lands,  but  couldn’t  help  thinking 
about  the  irony  in  the  individual’s  state- 
ment. If  he  would  have  purchased  an 
antlerless  license,  $2  from  that  license,  as 
mandated  by  law,  would  have  been  used  in 
establishing  and  maintaining  food  plots 
and  other  habitat  improvements  on  game 
lands. 

— WCO  Jonathan  S.  Zuck,  Everett 


Hottest  Show  in  Town 

Sullivan  — I have  heard  of  tickets  for 
premier  concert  events,  such  as  the  Roll- 
ing Stones,  selling  out  fast,  but  seats  for  a 
recent  HTE  course  at  the  North  Mountain 
Sportsmen’s  Association  filled  up  within 
48  hours  after  being  announced,  prompt- 
ing an  additional  course  to  be  scheduled 
for  later  in  the  month.  Let’s  see  Mick  Jagger 
do  that. 

— WCO  William  Williams,  Muncy  Valley 

Didn’t  Go  to  Waste 

Potter  — I placed  the  remains  of  a 
roadkilled  deer  way  back  in  on  the 
Susquehannock  State  Forest  and  was  sur- 
prised to  see  an  immature  bald  eagle 
perched  over  the  carcass  two  days  later. 

— WCO  Mark  S.  Fair,  Coudersfort 

Huge  Benefit 

Over  the  years  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sively used  habitat  machines  in  this  land 
management  group  has  been  the  no  till 
seed  planter.  More  recently,  however,  and 
due  to  new  knowledge  about  and  experi- 
ence with  planting  warm  season  grasses,  the 
Truax  grain  drill  has  become  the  implement 
of  choice  for  these  activities.  This  drill 
plants  everything  from  clover  to  com  to 
sorghum  to  warm  season  grasses  and  wild- 
flowers.  We’ve  planted  many  acres  of  wild- 
life habitat  with  these  drills  and  enjoyed 
great  success,  but  the  drills  we’ve  used  have 
mostly  been  loaners  from  Pheasants  For- 
ever, due  partly  to  the  machines’  high  cost 
and  our  budgetary  constraints.  Just  re- 
cently, however,  I took  delivery  of  a brand 
new  Truax  grain  drill  of  our  very  own, 
thanks  to  the  generosity  of  the  Amfire 
Mining  Company.  Amfire,  through  a Com- 
munity Development  Action  grant,  has 
funded  the  Truax  seeder,  and  we’ll  make 
good  use  of  it. 

— LMO  Arthur  S.  Hamley,  Creekside 
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Futile  Attempt 

Washington  — During  deer  season  I 
watched  an  8'point  buck  stop  in  some 
cover  and  eye  some  hunters  sitting  in  a 
field.  The  buck  soon  decided  it  was  time 
to  go  and  took  off  bounding  through  the 
field,  covering  100  yards  of  open  ground 
in  a flash.  The  hunters  seeing  the  buck  at 
the  last  moment  sprang  up  and  tried  to 
quickly  get  to  a place  where  they  might 
get  a shot  at  the  fleeing  buck.  My  money 
was  on  the  buck  outdistancing  them,  so 
after  a few  minutes  I decided  to  hike  over 
to  the  hunters  to  talk  to  them.  At  the  edge 
of  the  woods  I found  three  winded  hunt- 
ers,  so  1 couldn’t  resist  asking  if  they 
thought  they  were  actually  going  to  get 
close  enough  to  get  a shot  at  the  buck.  One 
hunter,  between  gasping  breaths,  said,  “1 
would  have  never  known  if  I didn’t  try.” 

— WCO  Richard  W.  Joyce,  Leckrone 

Who  Surprised  Whom? 

McKean  — A logger  notified  me  that 
when  he  hit  a big  brushpile  with  a skidder, 
a bear  blasted  out  from  beneath  it  so  fast 
that  at  first  he  thought  it  was  an  old  tire 
knocked  loose.  The  bear  stayed  in  sight, 
so  he  stopped  the  machine  and  then  no- 
ticed two  tiny  cubs  trying  to  climb  out  of 
the  den.  He  packed  up  and  left,  but  know- 
ing that  it  would  be  cold  that  night,  he  was 
concerned  that  the  mother  would  not  re- 
turn. She  did  return,  though,  and  mother 
and  cubs  are  doing  fine. 

— WCO  Rose  Luciane,  Custer  City 

Will  3e  Missed 

In  February  the  Game  Commission, 
sportsmen  of  the  commonwealth  and  wild- 
life suffered  a great  loss  with  the  passing  of 
Clay  VanBuskirk.  Clay  served  as  a WCO 
in  Berks  County,  a LMO  in  Perry,  Juniata, 
Mifflin  and  Snyder  counties,  and  then  as 
the  state  land  manager  at  the  Harrisburg 
headquarters.  His  passion  for  wildlife  and 
its  needs  was  easily  seen,  and  will  be  for 
many  years  to  come. 

— LMO  Steven  Sernardi,  Penns  Creek 


Good  and  3ad 

Potter  — I was  pleased  to  see  more 
hunting  pressure  in  my  district  for  the  bear 
and  deer  seasons.  The  weather  cooperated 
during  bear  season  and  a record  kill  was 
set.  The  first  few  days  of  deer  season,  how- 
ever, the  weather  didn’t  cooperate  and 
many  hunters  couldn’t  find  deer.  Those 
who  hunted  throughout  the  week,  though, 
seemed  to  do  much  better. 

— WCO  William  C.  Ragosta,  Coudersrort 


Makin’  a List 

The  food  and  cover  crews  and  members 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Conservation  Corps 
in  Jefferson  and  Clarion  counties  recently 
completed  checking  hundreds  of  wood 
duck  nesting  structures,  to  see  if  they  had 
been  used  last  year  and  to  make  any  neces- 
sary repairs.  With  the  thin  ice  in  February, 
some  crew  members  fell  through  the  ice 
several  times,  while  others  seem  to  traverse 
the  ice  just  fine.  I may  have  to  take  a look 
at  who  has  fallen  through  and  adjust  lunch 
periods  accordingly. 

— LMO  George  J.  Miller,  Marienville 

Took  Advantage 

Erie  — A retail  store  was  having  trouble 
with  English  sparrows  that  had  learned  how 
to  trigger  the  electric  eye  on  the  entry,  and 
once  inside  they  do  a considerable  amount 
of  damage.  The  birds  were  coming  and  go- 
ing at  will  until  a kestrel  followed  them  into 
the  store  and  reduced  their  numbers. 

— WCO  Larry  M.  Smith,  Erie 
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Franklin  — Retired  WCO  Frank  Clark 
told  me  that  a hunter  he  knew  told  him 
that  he  had  found  the  perfect  spot  to  hang 
his  treestand  for  the  upcoming  deer  sea- 
son. His  stand  was  on  the  edge  of  a field, 
so  he  placed  a trail  camera  on  the  tree  to 
see  how  many  bucks  were  feeding  in  the 
field.  Upon  discovering  that  his  whole  roll 
of  film  had  been  exposed  the  next  day,  he 
figured  he  had  a real  hotspot  and  rushed  to 
get  the  film  developed.  He  was  disap- 
pointed, though,  when  after  picking  up  his 
photos  he  had  24  beautiful  shots  of  a farmet 
on  his  combine,  one  for  each  pass  he  made 
in  front  of  the  camera. 

— WCO  Barry  A.  Leonard,  Champersdurg 

Be  a Witness,  Too 

Westmoreland  — People  call  about 
violations  they  see  and  oftentimes  the  in- 
formation is  great,  hut  sometimes  it’s  frus- 
trating when  we  don’t  have  the  evidence 
for  a citation  and  the  caller  doesn’t  want 
to  testify.  Please  continue  to  call,  but  con- 
sider taking  it  further  than  just  reporting 
it. 

— WCO  Rodney  Ansell,  Mt.  Pleasant 

Double- Duty 

Clarion  — Working  with  my  classmate 
WCO  Clint  Deniker  one  day,  we  were  dis- 
cussing how  much  weight  we  have  put  on 
since  we  left  the  training  school  in  2002. 
Thankfully,  though,  our  flak  vests  double 
as  girdles. 

— WCO  Daniel  P Schmidt,  Clarion 


Time  Machine 

Juniata  — The  Locust  Grove  Retire- 
ment Center  in  Mifflin  hosts  an  in-house 
“deer  hunt”  each  year  in  anticipation  of  our 
deer  season.  This  year  1 was  honored  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  festivities.  As  we  exchanged 
stories  1 realized  1 was  getting  a glimpse  of 
rural  life  here  in  the  early  20*  century.  For 
example,  the  local  barbershop  and  gas  sta- 
tion would  close  so  everyone  could  go  see 
a deer  that  had  been  harvested.  And  many 
families’  only  meat  was  from  wild  game. 
Our  wildlife  populations  have  flourished 
over  the  past  100  years,  and  often  from  un- 
popular management  practices.  To  appre- 
ciate just  how  much  we  have  accomplished, 
take  the  time  to  visit  a retirement  home 
and  talk  to  the  residents.  Take  a notepad, 
and  don’t  wait  too  long. 

— WCO  Daniel  I.  Clark,  Honey  Grove 


Out  of  the  Mouths  of  Babes 

Elk  — We  were  serving  a search  war- 
rant at  the  residence  of  an  individual  who 
was  suspected  of  killing  several  antlerless 
deer  despite  having  only  one  antlerless  li- 
cense. The  suspect  wasn’t  too  cooperative, 
but  we  knew  we  had  deer  parts  from  more 
than  one  deer  and  some  turkeys,  although 
not  exactly  how  many.  The  suspect’s  4-year- 
old  son,  though,  who  was  obviously  proud 
of  Dad’s  accomplishments,  piped  up  with, 
“My  daddy  got  six  deer  and  two  turkeys.” 
— WCO  Dick  Bodenhorn,  Ridgway 
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Pack  Attack 

Bedford  — A landowner  told  me  that 
he  routinely  let  his  German  shepherd  stay 
out  at  night  because  the  dog  was  well- 
trained  and  stayed  in  the  yard.  Late  one 
night  the  landowner  heard  a ruckus  in  the 
yard,  and  when  he  turned  on  the  light  he 
spotted  three  coyotes  attacking  his  dog. 
With  snarling  and  gnashing  teeth  the  pack 
slinked  off  into  the  darkness  and  his  dog 
was  no  worse  for  wear. 

— WCO  Jim  Trombetto,  New  Enterprise 


Kept  Him  Grounded 

Columbia  — HTE  instructor  Terry 
Fulmer  said  that  a customer  who,  just  after 
bear  season,  came  to  the  auto  repair  shop 
where  he  works  with  an  interesting  story. 
It  seems  the  individual  went  to  his  hunt- 
ing cabin  on  the  Sunday  before  bear  sea- 
son and  was  encouraged  about  the  hunt- 
ing prospects  when  he  spotted  a bear  on 
the  lawn  of  his  camp.  That  all  changed, 
though,  early  on  Monday  morning  when 
he  discovered  a bear  had  chewed  one  of 
his  truck  tires,  and  he  had  to  spend  the 
entire  morning  getting  a replacement. 

— WCO  George  Wilcox,  Millville 

Oops 

Centre  — We  were  trapping  and  band- 
ing gobblers  for  research  when  we  shot  the 
cannon  net  over  a dozen  feeding  Jakes.  The 
result:  three  birds  and  one  electric  high 
wire.  Thankfully  the  power  line,  which  led 
to  a nearby  camp,  wasn’t  live. 

— WCO  Terry  D,  Willo,  Madisonburg 


Taken  for  Granted 

Cumberland  — 1 was  talking  to  an  in- 
dividual from  Alabama  who  was  shooting 
at  the  public  range  on  SGL  230  when  he 
mentioned  that  to  use  a range  in  his  state 
costs  $20  an  hour.  I want  to  remind  every- 
one that  it  takes  time  and  money  to  main- 
tain our  game  land  ranges,  and  deliberate 
destruction  and  abuse  causes  funds  that 
could  be  used  for  wildlife  management  to 
be  diverted  to  shooting  range  upkeep. 

— WCO  Eric  Horsh,  Shippensburg 

Don’t  Call  ’Em  Dekes  for  Nothin’ 

Monroe  — A few  months  ago,  Darrin 
Schuler  of  Stroudsburg  made  me  aware  of 
some  geese  stuck  in  the  ice.  After  watch- 
ing the  birds  for  several  days,  including 
studying  them  with  binoculars  from  his 
truck,  he  decided  to  call  us  for  help.  WCO 
Gerry  Kapral  checked  it  out  and  confirmed 
Darrin’s  observation,  but  then  he  had  to 
tell  Gerry  that  taking  someone’s  decoys  out 
of  the  ice  wasn’t  the  smart  thing  to  do. 

— WCO  Peter  F.  Susbenbach,  Blaneslee 

Conversation  Piece 

Crawford  — My  wife  and  I were  on  our 
way  to  visit  our  daughter  in  Maryland  when 
we  stopped  on  the  PA  Turnpike  to  get  some 
coffee.  As  1 was  paying,  the  girl  at  the 
counter  said,  “You’re  a WCO  aren’t  you?” 
Bewildered  that  she  knew,  1 responded, 
“Yes,  1 am.”  Before  I could  ask  her  how  she 
knew,  she  said  that  she  saw  my  ID  card  in 
my  wallet  when  1 laid  it  down  on  the 
counter.  She  then  told  me  what  an  excit- 
ing time  she  had  watching  PGC  Wildlife 
Education  Supervisor  Joe  Stefko  process  a 
bear  and  inquired  if  I had  ever  processed 
one.  1 told  her  that  when  1 was  in  Forest 
County  1 had  processed  bears  ranging  in 
weight  from  7 to  700  pounds  . Her  excite- 
ment and  the  publics’  excitement  about 
our  bears  never  ceases  to  amaze  me,  espe- 
cially the  folks  in  line  behind  me,  who 
never  complained  while  the  girl  was  tell- 
ing me  her  bear  story. 

— WCO  Mario  L.  Piccirilli,  Conneaut  Lane 
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Matching  Eights 

Wayne  — 1 received  a letter  from  86- 
year-old  Nelson  Leat,  who  reminisced  of 
hunts  he  and  his  good  friend  Dave  Dix  from 
Pleasant  Mount  experienced  in  the  mid- 
1930s.  Mr.  Leat  recalled  a hunt  in  1938 
where  Dave  drove  a trophy  8-point  directly 
to  his  stand.  The  buck  was  dropped  with 
one  shot  and  still  hangs  on  Nelson’s  wall. 
The  best  part  of  the  letter  was  when  he 
wrote  of  a hunt  this  past  year  where  his 
sons  put  on  another  drive  and  Nelson 
downed  another  trophy  8-pointer.  He 
wrote  about  many  bucks  he  took  over  the 
years,  but  none  that  compare  to  those  two 
he  harvested  68  years  apart. 

— WCO  Frank  Dooley,  Tyler  Hill 


Got  the  Touch 

Montgomery  — 1 was  on  patrol  one  day 
when  I decided  to  stop  at  a shopping  cen- 
ter for  lunch.  As  1 left  with  my  goodies  and 
was  returning  to  my  vehicle  several  young 
ladies  from  a hair  salon  called  to  tell  me 
that  a small  bird  had  flown  into  their  shop 
window  and  was  injured  or  dead  on  the 
pavement.  As  1 approached  I noticed  small 
gray  feathers  stuck  to  the  salon  window, 
and  lying  on  the  pavement  was  a small 
tufted  titmouse  that  appeared  to  be  dead. 
When  1 picked  up  the  motionless  bird  to 
examine  it,  it  quickly  regained  its  senses 
and  flew  away.  Needless  to  say,  the  girls 
were  impressed,  and  one  of  them  declared 
it  a miracle. 

— WCO  J.  Christopher  Heil,  Collegeville 


Revenge  is  Sweet 

Perry  — 1 don’t  know  how  he  did  it,  but 
neighboring  WCO  Jim  Brown  apparently 
trained  the  deer  in  his  district  to  ambush 
and  attack  my  truck  when  1 pass  through 
his  district  late  at  night.  The  first  time  it 
happened  1 didn’t  think  much  about  it,  but 
two  weeks  later,  when  another  deer  came 
out  of  nowhere  in  front  of  my  truck,  1 was 
convinced  that  Jim  was  behind  it  some- 
how. You  may  want  to  call  them  off,  Jim, 
as  I’ve  got  some  big  bears  in  my  district. 

— WCO  Steve  Hower,  Ickesburg 

Hunter  Responsibility 

A hunter  stopped  at  the  Tobyhanna 
bear  check  station  during  the  extended 
bear  season  to  turn  in  a protected  spike 
buck  he  had  shot.  When  asked  what  he 
mistook  the  deer  for,  he  admitted  that  he 
had  not  hunted  the  last  five  years  and 
thought  spike  bucks  were  still  legal.  I ad- 
vised him  that  antler  restrictions  have  been 
in  place  since  2002  and  that  the  restric- 
tions are  explained  in  detail  in  the  hunt- 
ing digest.  He  said  he  never  read  the  digest 
when  he  got  his  license.  Needless  to  say, 
his  negligence  was  not  accepted  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  an  honest  accident  or  mistake,  and 
a citation  was  issued.  If  after  reading  the 
digest  you  have  any  questions,  call  a re- 
gion office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters. 

— LMO  Edward  Zindell,  Gouldsboro 

Got  His  Goat 

Crawford  — My  newest  deputy  and  1 
were  driving  down  a dirt  road  when  we 
passed  a residence  that  sat  back  off  the 
road.  As  1 drove  past,  my  partner  said  there 
appeared  to  be  a bobcat  penned  up  near 
the  residence.  Smiling,  1 turned  the  vehicle 
around  and  handed  my  partner  the  binocu- 
lars. He  peered  between  some  trees  at  the 
animal  inside  the  fenced  area,  and  as  if  on 
cue  just  after  I asked,  “Are  you  sure  it’s  not 
a goat?”  we  heard  bamh.  Don’t  worry,  I 
promised  1 wouldn’t  use  your  name  in  the 
Field  Note. 

— WCO  Mark  A.  Allegro,  Meadville 
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Conservation  News 


2005-06  deer  harvest:  354,390 


Hunters  took,  an  estimated, 
354,390  deer  last  year,  down 
from  the  409,320  taken  in  2004-05. 
The  antlered  harvest  was  similar  to  the 
previous  year’s,  while  the  antlerless 
deer  harvest  fell,  as  expected,  in  line 
with  the  reductions  in  antlerless  li- 
cense allocations  for  most  WMUs. 

“We  expected  antlerless  deer  har- 
vests to  drop  in  most  WMUs,  because 
the  antlerless  deer  license  allocation 
was  cut  1 5 percent  from  the  previous 
year,”  said  Carl  Roe,  Game  Commis- 
sion executive  director.  “In  WMU  2G, 
for  example,  a 44  percent  reduction 
in  the  unit’s  antlerless  deer  license  al- 
location resulted  in  a 42  percent  drop 
in  the  antlerless  deer  harvest.  Most  of 
the  changes  in  the  antlerless  harvest 
can  be  attributed  to  the  changes  in 
antlerless  allocations. 

“Also,  as  general  hunting  license 
sales  are  down  five  percent  this  year, 
to  think  the  overall  deer  harvest  would 
increase  is  not  reasonable.” 

The  2005-06  antlerless  deer  license 
allocations  were  intended  to  hold  deer 
populations  steady  until  the  agency’s 
Deer  Management  Section  completes 
development  of  a new  system  for  mea- 
suring the  impact  of  deer  on  them- 
selves, the  habitat  and  people.  That 
work,  which  should  provide  a solid 
foundation  to  manage  deer  more 
knowledgeably  and  progressively,  is 
nearing  completion. 

The  2005-06  antlerless  harvest  was 
233,890,  compared  to  284,910  for 
2004-05.  From  2004-05  to  2005-06, 
antlerless  harvests  varied  from  a drop 
of  42  percent  in  WMU  2G  (again. 


KEVIN  CERY,  Boyertown,  got  this  165- 
pound  10-point  on  the  opening  day  of 
the  firearm  season,  near  his  cabin  in 
Potter  County. 

where  the  allocation  had  been  reduced 
44  percent)  to  an  increase  of  6 per- 
cent in  WMU  2A,  where  the  alloca- 
tion remained  the  same  from  the  pre- 
vious year.  Statewide,  the  antlerless 
deer  harvest  was  comprised  of  23  per- 
cent button  bucks,  which  is  about  av- 
erage. 

The  2005-06  antlered  deer  harvest 
was  120,500  compared  to  124,410  for 
the  2004-05  seasons.  Between  2004- 
05  and  2005-06,  antlered  harvests  var- 
ied from  a decline  of  27  percent  in 
WMU  4B  to  an  increase  of  24  percent 
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in  WMU  2B.  As  a direct  result  of  the 
3'point  and  4-point  antler  restrictions, 
almost  50  percent  of  the  antlered  deer 
taken  were  2.5  years  old  or  older  this 
past  season,  compared  to  only  20  per- 
cent reaching  that  age  class  prior  to 
antler  restrictions. 

Calvin  W.  DuBrock,  Game  Com- 
mission Bureau  of  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment director,  noted  that  weather, 
once  again,  played  a role  at  the  begin- 
ning of  last  year’s  rifle  deer  season. 

“Most  deer  are  taken  during  the 
first  two  days  of  the  rifle  season,” 
DuBrock  said.  “Last  year  hunters  in 
some  areas  experienced  heavy  fog  dur- 
ing the  opening  day,  while  heavy  rain 
impacted  the  second  day  in  many  ar- 
eas. As  a result,  harvests  during  the 
first  two  days  were  down  from  2004- 
05,  but  were  higher  on  the  first  and 
second  Saturdays. 

“Given  the  antlerless  license  allo- 
cations, we’re  pleased  with  the  over- 
all results.  The  12-day  concurrent  sea- 
son increases  hunter  opportunity,  re- 
duces much  of  the  variability  associ- 
ated with  shorter  seasons  and  unpre- 
dictable weather,  and  gives  our  deer 
management  team  a more  consistent 
method  of  monitoring  the  harvest. 
Given  the  relationship  of  antlerless 
license  allocations  to  antlerless  har- 
vest, the  12-day  season  is  a win-win 
situation  for  hunters  and  managers.” 

DuBrock  noted  that  harvest  data, 
as  well  as  comments  from  hunters, 
demonstrates  that  the  agency’s  efforts 
to  reduce  the  deer  herd  in  some 
WMUs  are  working.  “We’re  asking 
hunters  to  work  with  us  and  endure 
some  short-term  pain,  in  terms  of 
lower  deer  densities  than  in  the  past, 
so  we  can  achieve  long-term  gain  in 
terms  of  better  habitat  for  deer  and 
other  wildlife  and  for  all  Pennsylva- 
nians. In  fact,  many  hunters,  landown- 
ers and  foresters  have  commented  to 
us  about  the  improvements  they’re 


seeing  in  the  forests  they  hunt  or  man- 
age.” 

DuBrock  noted  that  each  year 
roughly  10  percent  of  the  agency’s  per- 
sonnel — working  throughout  the 
state  — check  and  record  information 
from  ear  tags  on  harvested  deer.  This 
past  year  nearly  29,000  deer  were  ex- 
amined. This  sample  was  then  cross- 
checked with  the  nearly  136,000  re- 
port cards  submitted  by  hunters  to 
determine  reporting  rates  for  antlered 
and  antlerless  deer  by  WMUs.  Deer 
harvests  are  then  calculated  using  in- 
formation from  these  tens  of  thousands 
of  deer  harvested. 

Harvest  figures  for  the  Deer  Man- 
agement Assistance  Program 
(DMAP),  not  available  at  this  time, 
are  not  included  in  these  harvest  re- 
sults. 

Bowhunters  took  60,940  deer 
(31,730  antlered  deer  and  29,210 
antlerless  deer),  compared  to  62,460 
deer  (28,070  antlered  deer  and  34,390 
antlerless  deer)  in  2004-05. 
Muzzleloader  hunters  harvested 
25,240  deer  (1,200  antlered  deer  and 
24,040  antlerless  deer)  last  year,  com- 
pared to  31,270  deer  (1,090  antlered 
deer  and  30,180  antlerless  deer)  in 
2004-05. 

Deer  harvests  by  WMU  are: 

WMU  lA:  archery,  1 ,630  antlered, 
1,530  antlerless;  muzzleloader,  80  ant- 
lered, 1,410  antlerless;  total,  5,500 
antlered,  13,400  antlerless. 

WMU  IB:  archery,  1,780  antlered, 
890  antlerless;  muzzleloader,  50  ant- 
lered, 780  antlerless;  total,  6,400  ant- 
lered, 10,700  antlerless. 

WMU  2 A:  archery,  1,840  antlered, 
1,520  antlerless;  muzzleloader,  50  ant- 
lered, 2,080  antlerless;  total,  8,500 
antlered,  19,600  antlerless. 

WMU  2B:  archery,  2,720  antlered, 
4,1 10  antlerless;  muzzleloader,  80  ant- 
lered, 1,060  antlerless;  total,  5,200 
antlered,  14,500  antlerless. 
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WMU  2C:  archery,  1,730  antlered, 
1,150  antlerless;  muzzleloader,  90  ant- 
lered, 1,310  antlerless;  total,  7,400 
antlered,  13,700  antlerless. 

WMU  2D:  archery,  2,700  antlered, 
1 ,650  antlerless;  muzzleloader,  90  ant- 
lered, 2,170  antlerless;  total,  10,000 
antlered,  22,100  antlerless. 

WMU  2E:  archery,  860  antlered, 
460  antlerless;  muzzleloader,  40  ant- 
lered, 690  antlerless;  total,  4,100  ant- 
lered, 7,500  antlerless. 

WMU  2F;  archery,  890  antlered, 
360  antlerless;  muzzleloader,  40  ant- 
lered, 740  antlerless;  total,  6,000  ant- 
lered, 8,300  antlerless. 

WMU  2G:  archery,  520  antlered, 
380  antlerless;  muzzleloader,  60  ant- 
lered, 800  antlerless;  total,  5,000  ant- 
lered, 6,200  antlerless. 

WMU  3A:  archery,  620  antlered, 
720  antlerless;  muzzleloader,  30  ant- 
lered, 1,060  antlerless;  total,  4,000 
antlered,  8,700  antlerless. 

WMU  3B:  archery,  1,000  antlered, 
930  antlerless;  muzzleloader,  50  ant- 
lered, 1,430  antlerless;  total,  6,000 
antlered,  10,900  antlerless. 

WMU  3C:  archery,  860  antlered, 
820  antlerless;  muzzleloader,  30  ant- 
lered, 1,230  antlerless;  total,  5,800 
antlered,  11,200  antlerless. 

WMU  3D:  archery,  840  antlered, 
780  antlerless;  muzzleloader,  40  ant- 
lered, 950  antlerless;  total,  3,900  ant- 
lered, 7,300  antlerless. 

WMU4A:  archery,  450  antlered, 
440  antlerless;  muzzleloader,  70  ant- 


lered, 830  antlerless;  total,  3,700  ant- 
lered, 7,600  antlerless. 

WMU  4B:  archery,  810  antlered, 
590  antlerless;  muzzleloader,  30  ant- 
lered, 720  antlerless;  total,  3,600  ant- 
lered, 6,600  antlerless. 

WMU  4C:  archery,  1,670  antlered, 
1,100  antlerless;  muzzleloader,  70  ant- 
lered, 1,260  antlerless;  total,  5,900 
antlered,  9,800  antlerless. 

WMU  4D:  archery,  1 ,020  antlered, 
630  antlerless;  muzzleloader,  50  ant- 
lered, 920  antlerless;  total,  5,600  ant- 
lered, 8,400  antlerless. 

WMU  4E:  archery,  1,130  antlered, 
950  antlerless;  muzzleloader,  20  ant- 
lered, 1,040  antlerless;  total,  4,500 
antlered,  9,100  antlerless. 

WMU  5A:  archery,  550  antlered, 
560  antlerless;  muzzleloader,  50  ant- 
lered, 680  antlerless;  total,  2,400  ant- 
lered, 4,700  antlerless. 

WMU  5B:  archery,  3,000  antlered, 
2,530  antlerless;  muzzleloader,  70  ant- 
lered, 1,280  antlerless;  total,  7,400 
antlered,  11,700  antlerless. 

WMU  5C:  archery,  3,940  antlered, 
5,060  antlerless;  muzzleloader,  90  ant- 
lered, 1,390  antlerless;  total,  7,700 
antlered,  17,600  antlerless. 

WMU  5D:  archery,  1,090  antlered, 
2,050  antlerless;  muzzleloader,  20  ant- 
lered, 190  antlerless;  total,  l,500ant- 
lered,  4,200  antlerless. 

Unknown  WMU:  archery,  80  ant- 
lered, 0 antlerless;  muzzleloader,  0 ant- 
lered, 20  antlerless;  total,  400  antlered, 
90  antlerless. 


Contacting  the  Region  Offices 

Northwest  — 814-432-3187  Southcentral  — 814-643-1831 

Southwest  — 724-238-9523  Northeast  — 570-675-1143 

Northcentral  — 570-398-4744  Southeast  — 610-926-3 136 

TIP  Hotline:  1'888-PGC-8001.  This  number  is  ONLY  for  calls  concerning 
illegal  killing  of  endangered  species  or  multiple  big  game  animals.  All 
other  calls  should  be  made  to  the  appropriate  region  number  above. 
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More  than  150,000  acres  enrolled  to  improve 
watershed  quality  and  wildlife  habitat 


Pennsylvania  leads  nation  in  CREP 


PENNSYLVANIA  has  more  acres  en- 
rolled in  the  federal  Conservation 
Reserve  Enhancement  Program 
(CREP)  than  any  other  state.  Through 
CREP,  landowners  are  encouraged  to 
take  their  marginal  agricultural  lands 
out  of  production  and,  instead,  imple- 
ment conservation  practices.  These 
practices  improve  waterways  and,  in 
turn,  wildlife  habitat.  With  156,157 
acres  under  contract,  Pennsylvania 
leads  all  other  states. 

“CREP  offers  an  array  of  conserva- 
tion and  environmental  options  to 
farmers  and  other  landowners  to  re- 
store and  protect  important  natural 
resources  on  their  properties,”  said 
PGC  executive  director  Carl  Roe.  In 
the  process,  this  grassroots  approach 
improves  Pennsylvania’s  ecological 
character,  and  the  environmental 
quality  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
Ohio  River  Basin,  and  ultimately 
makes  the  United  States  a better  place 
for  people  and  wildlife.” 

Administered  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture’s  Farm  Service 
Agency  (ESA),  CREP  reimburses 
qualifying  landowners  who  implement 
conservation  practices  that  reduce 
erosion,  restore  degraded  habitats  and 
increase  protection  for  ground  and 
surface  water. 

The  state  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Protection  provides  substantial 
funding  for  CREP  through  the  state’s 
Growing  Greener  initiatives.  The 
Chesapeake  Bay  Foundation,  Ducks 
Unlimited,  Pheasants  Forever  and  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Conservancy 
are  some  of  the  private  partners  that 
have  helped  make  CREP  the  largest 
water  quality/farmland  wildlife  habi- 


tat partnership  in  Pennsylvania’s  his- 
tory. 

“CREP  targets  any  cropland  or 
marginal  pasture  within  180  feet  of  a 
stream;  highly  erodible  cropland,  in- 
cluding hayfields;  and  croplands  where 
contour  buffer  strips,  grassed  water- 
ways and  wetlands  are  established,” 
said  Mike  Pruss,  Game  Commission 
Private  Lands  Biologist.  “Farmers 
aren’t  expected  to  offer  their  best  farm- 
land. CREP  focuses  on  setting  aside 
marginal  agricultural  fields  and  provid- 
ing technical  experts  to  help  partici- 
pating landowners  establish  conserva- 
tion plans  on  their  properties.” 

A landowner  is  eligible  to  partici- 
pate in  CREP  if  his  or  her  property  has 
an  existing  resource  concern  that  can 
improve  wildlife  habitat  and  water 
quality,  and  reduce  soil  erosion.  Inter- 
ested property  owners  must  agree  to 
sign  a 10-  to  15 -year  contract  with  the 
USDA  Farm  Service  Agency  to  keep 
lands  out  of  agricultural  production. 
Average  annual  rental  rates  range  from 
$40  to  $150  per  acre,  depending  on 
the  county  and  soil  type.  Through 
2005,  Pennsylvania  had  7,762  con- 
tracts, with  an  average  annual  rental 
rate  of  $102  per  acre. 

“The  funding  commitment  made 
by  USDA  and  Pennsylvania  for  this 
59-county  CREP  program  over  the 
next  15  years  is  $556  million,”  noted 
Scott  Klinger,  Game  Commission  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  director. 
“Under  CREP,  for  every  Game  Com- 
mission dollar  spent  we  receive  $21 
worth  of  habitat  improvements  on  pri- 
vate lands.  That  rate  will  increase  as 
more  acres  are  enrolled.  And  we’re  not 
done  yet.  When  fully  implemented,  we 
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anticipate  more  than  10,000  landown- 
ers will  be  enrolled  in  the  program.” 

CREP  started  in  Pennsylvania  in 
2000,  as  a $210  million  partnership 
between  FSA  and  Pennsylvania.  It  was 
offered  to  20  counties  in  the  lower 
Susquehanna  and  Potomac  river  ba- 
sins. In  2003,  it  was  expanded  to  23 
additional  counties  and  $200  million 
in  additional  funding.  Less  than  a year 
later,  16  counties  in  the  Ohio  River 
drainage  were  added,  along  with  $146 
million  in  funding.  Only  eight  Penn- 
sylvania counties  — all  in  the  Dela- 
ware River  Basin  — are  not  covered 
by  CREP. 

“Many  of  the  folks  who  have  estab- 
lished native  grasslands  on  their  prop- 
erties through  CREP  are  thrilled  with 
the  unbelievable  cover  they  now  have 
growing,”  explained  Scott  Singer, 
NRCS/Game  Commission  Wildlife 
Habitat  Biologist.  “It  took  a little 
while  for  the  grasses  and  wildflowers 
to  get  established,  but  now  that  the 
fields  are  reaching  their  potential, 
landowners  are  seeing  wildlife  that 
they  haven’t  seen  for  years.  This  is  re- 
ally rewarding,  and  is  encouraging 
other  landowners  to  look  into  what 
they  can  do  to  help  wildlife  on  their 
land” 

To  date,  under  CREP  more  than 
25,000  acres  of  native  warm-season 
grasses  have  been  established  and 
more  than  1 ,400  miles  of  forest  ripar- 
ian stream  buffers  have  been  placed 
under  contract,  all  at  a time  when 
Pennsylvania’s  open  spaces  continue 
to  be  lost  to  development. 

CREP  fields  also  exhibit  a greater 
diversity  of  nesting  birds,  including 


many  of  the  state’s  sensitive  species, 
such  as  the  eastern  meadowlark  and 
grasshopper  and  Savannah  sparrows. 
The  CREP  fields,  because  they  are  not 
mowed  during  nesting  season,  pro- 
vided a more  stable  environment. 

Although  the  Pennsylvania  CREP 
still  has  about  1 10,000  acres  to  enroll, 
it  has  already  received  national  rec- 
ognition. In  2004,  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  presented  the  Na- 
tional Partners  in  Flight  Stewardship 
Award  to  the  Game  Commission  and 
its  many  partners  for  the  contributions 
the  state’s  CREP  is  making  to  bird  con- 
servation. 

And,  in  2002,  the  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Institute  presented  its  high- 
est award,  the  Touchstone  Award,  to 
Klinger  for  leading  the  charge  to  de- 
velop and  implement  CREP  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Interested? 

Landowners  who  are  interested  in 
participating  in  CREP  can  call  1 -800- 
941 -CREP  (2737)  to  access  a menu- 
driven  recording  that  will  provide  a 
brief  overview  of  the  program  and  di- 
rect callers  to  a telephone  number  for 
their  local  CREP  coordinator.  Inter- 
ested individuals  also  can  visit  the  lo- 
cal U.S.  Farm  Service  Agency  office 
in  their  county  Agriculture  Service 
Center. 

CREP  information  also  is  available 
on  the  Game  Commission’s  website, 
www.pgc.state.pa.us,  by  clicking  on 
the  “CREP”  box  on  the  center  of  the 
homepage  or  by  selecting  the  “Forms 
&.  Programs”  and  then  “CREP”  under 
the  “Programs”  section. 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Came  Commission 
public  functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announce- 
ment, the  appropriate  region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Phone  numbers 
for  each  region  are  listed  in  Came  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  71 7-787-4250. 
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Youth  Hunter  Essay  contest  winners 
honored 


Hai  Korber 

JAMES  W.  OSWALD,  center,  of  Sinking  Springs,  Berks  County, 
is  the  grand  prize  winner  of  the  Game  Commission's  2005 
Youth  Hunter  Education  Essay  Contest.  Joining  in  the 
presentation  are  Philip  Luckenbaugh,  left.  Game  Commission 
Hunter-Trapper  Education  Division,  and  Craig  Kauffman,  Safari 
Club  International. 


JAMES  W.  OSWALD  of  Sinking 
Springs,  Berks  County,  is  headed  for 
summer  school  and,  unlike  most 
youngsters  facing  that  task,  he  can’t 
wait  to  get  started. 

Oswald,  14,  is  the  grand  prize  win- 
ner of  the  junior  division  (ages  12-15) 
of  the  Game  Commission’s  2005 
Youth  Hunter  Education  Essay  Con- 
test. 

As  the  top  entry  in  the  junior  divi- 
sion, Oswald  was  awarded  a scholar- 
ship to  the  Safari  Club  International’s 
Apprentice  Hunter  Camp  at  the 
Indianhead  Ranch  in  Del  Rio,  Texas. 
Safari  Club  International  Region  25 
(Pa.  chapters)  donated  the  grand  prize. 

Eirst  prize  honors  in  the  junior  di- 
vision, went  to  Matthew  R.  Martin, 
15,  of  New  Holland,  Lancaster 
County.  He  will  receive  a 50-caliber 
Traditions  muzzleloading  rifle.  Second 


through  fourth  places  in 
the  junior  division  were 
Zachary  T.  Zatko,  13, 
Lower  Burrell, 

Westmoreland  County; 
Andrew  M.  Straw,  15, 
Curwensville,  Clearfield 
County;  and  Jared  1. 
Smith,  15,  Rome, 
Bradford  County. 

Because  of  an  insuffi- 
cient number  of  entries 
in  the  senior  division 
(ages  16-18),  prizes  were 
awarded  only  for  first 
through  third  this  year. 

Jeremy  D.  Horning, 
17,  Denver,  Lancaster 
County,  was  the  first 
prize  winner  of  the  se- 
nior division.  He  also 
will  receive  a 50-caliber 
Traditions  muzzleloading  rifle.  Einish- 
ing  in  second  and  third  places  in  the 
senior  division  were  Ronald  J. 
Brynarsky  111,  16,  Ephrata,  Lancaster 
County;  and  Julie  M.  Vavreck,  16, 
Erie,  Erie  County. 

The  theme  for  the  2005  contest 
was:  “How  1 support  wildlife  conser- 
vation.” 

Prizes  in  both  divisions  include: 
second  place,  Sightron  8x42  binocu- 
lars; third  place,  “Successful  Hunting” 
KP  book  set;  and  fourth  place.  Buck 
Knives  limited  edition  knife,  with 
prized  donated  by,  respectively.  Tradi- 
tions, Sightron,  KP  Books  and  Buck 
Knives. 

Every  contest  entrant  received  a 
Game  Commission  “Working  To- 
gether for  Wildlife”  embroidered 
patch.  Winners  were  recognized  at  the 
January  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Game 
Commissioners  in  Harrisburg. 
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“How  I Support  Wildlife  Conservation!” 

James  W.  Oswald 

From  September  through  early  January  I spend  most  of  my  free  time 
hunting  both  small  and  big  game  in  Pennsylvania.  When  the  hunting  season 
closes  my  time  in  the  outdoors  changes  from  hunter  to  a helper.  During  the 
winter  months  my  weekends  are  spent  helping  to  improve  bog  turtle  habitat 
by  removing  invasive  species  of  plants  from  our  wetlands.  In  addition,  1 also 
work  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  stream  that  runs  through  our  property. 

In  the  summer  of  1998  I borrowed  the  January /February  copy  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Angler  and  Boater  magazine  from  our  local  library.  The  magazine  had  an 
article  on  bog  turtles.  I recognized  from  the  pictures  and  article  that  we  had 
these  species  in  our  wetlands.  My  father  and  I contacted  several  various 
agencies  about  our  turtles.  Since  that  time  we  have  welcomed  visits  by  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  several  local  conservation  groups.  From 
talking  to  several  people  who  visited  our  property,  I learned  that  certain 
species  of  plants  can  damage  the  wetlands.  Since  bog  turtles’  only  habitat  is 
wetlands,  improving  the  quality  of  the  wetlands  is  the  key  to  their  survival. 

To  not  disturb  the  turtles  while  they  are  active,  the  winter  months  are  the 
best  time  to  control  and  remove  the  invasive  species  such  as  multiflora  rose 
and  red  maples.  In  addition,  working  in  the  wetlands  during  the  frozen 
months  makes  the  job  much  easier  since  you  are  not  sinking  into  the  spongy 
wetland  soil. 

To  help  protect  the  stream  bank  from  erosion  and  maintain  satisfactory 
water  temperature,  I also  work  to  create  a riparian  buffer  by  planting 
noninvasive  trees  and  grass  along  the  stream.  Since  we  started  the  improve- 
ments, I have  already  seen  an  increase  in  wildlife.  While  the  work  is  hard 
and  sometimes  tedious,  our  goal  is  to  have  the  healthiest  wetlands  possible. 

This  is  how  I support  wildlife  conservation. 

License  fee  increase  biiis  introduced 

REP.  BRUCE  SMITH,  Chairman  of  the  House  Game  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee, and  Representative  Mark  McNaughton  have  introduced  legislation  to  in- 
crease hunting  license  fees,  beginning  with  the  2007-08  license  year.  Under 
one  measure,  the  basic  adult  resident  hunting  license  would  be  raised  from  $19 
to  $29.  The  other  measure  would  increase  the  fee  to  $34.  Both  bills  would  also 
establish  a $10  pheasant  stamp  and  a $5  turkey  stamp,  with  the  proceeds  to  be 
used  solely  for  those  species. 

A third  bill.  Smith  discussed,  would  create  a $20  conservation  stamp  for 
individuals  who  use  state  game  lands  for  any  purpose.  The  proceeds  from  the 
stamp  would  be  deposited  into  the  state  Game  Fund. 

Smith  said  that  personnel  costs  for  the  commission  will  escalate  because  of 
contracted  increases  included  in  the  master  agreement  between  AFSCME  and 
the  Commonwealth.  The  PGC  estimates  that  the  3 percent  salary  increase 
and  $5  bi-weekly  increase  for  employee  benefits  that  are  in  the  agreement  will 
cost  the  Game  Commission  more  than  $ 1 million  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Smith  said  the  measures  House  Bills  2600,  2601  and  2602  will  likely  be 
referred  to  the  Game  and  Fisheries  Committee. 
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by  Bob  D'Angelo 


Missouri 

Hunters  posted  the  fourth  largest  turkey  harvest  during  the  spring  of  2005, 
checking  in  57,692  birds.  The  harvest  included  53,798  turkeys  taken  during 
the  3-week  regular  season  and  3,894  taken  during  the  2-day  youth  hunt. 
Region  harvest  figures  were:  Northeast,  8,615;  Northwest,  8,035;  Central, 
7,880;  Kansas  City,  7,241;  Southwest,  6,887;  Ozark,  6,491;  Southeast,  4,619; 
and  St.  Louis,  4,040. 


Virginia 

Hunters  took  14,388  turkeys  during  the 
2004  spring  gobbler  season,  which  was 
down  20  percent  from  the  17,988  taken  in 
2003. 

Mississippi 

A state  record  turkey  was  harvested  in 
2005.  A tom  taken  in  Smith  County  had 
spurs  measuring  1.44  and  1.38  inches,  a 
16.25'inch  beard  and  weighed  19.94 
pounds,  for  an  overall  score  of  80.64. 


Maryland 

Hunters  reported  taking  137  turkeys 
during  the  1 -week  fall  season  in  2005. 
Fall  turkey  hunting  is  permitted  only 
in  the  three  westernmost  counties. 
Allegany  County  reported  the 
highest  harvest,  with  54  turkeys, 
followed  by  Garrett,  with  46,  and 
Washington,  37.  More  than  34 
percent  of  the  turkeys  were  taken  on 
public  lands. 


West  Virginia 

Hunters  harvested  10,804  turkeys  during  the  2005  spring  season,  a slight 
increase  from  the  10,573  taken  in  2004.  The  top  five  counties  last  spring 
were:  Mason,  447;  Summers,  388;  Preston,  375;  Ritchie,  340  and  Jackson, 
333.Twenty-nine  of  the  state's  55  counties  showed  increases  in  the  harvest 
in  2005  from  2004.  The  increase  in  the  2005  harvest  follows  three  years  of 
declining  kills  related  to  poor  wild  turkey  brood  production. 


North  Carolina 

In  January  2004,  hunters  had  the 
opportunity  to  hunt  wild  turkeys  in  the 
winter  for  the  first  time  since  1972.  A 
I'Week  season  was  held  on  private  lands 
in  nine  northwestern  counties  (25  permits 
were  available  on  the  Caswell  Game 
Land  — the  only  public  hunting  area  open 
during  the  season)  along  the  Virginia 
border.  There  were  181  birds  taken,  with 
the  most,  46,  taken  in  Alleghany  County. 


Tennessee 

Hunters  took  31,806  turkeys  during 
the  2005  spring  season,  down  from 
the  32,461  taken  in  2004. 

Kentucky 

Hunters  harvested  25,723  turkeys  during 
the  2005  spring  season.  Seventy-eight 
percent  of  the  gobblers  had  beards  greater 
than  six  inches. 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


Being  a hunter  makes  a person,  almost  by 
definition,  an  adventurer.  On  each  hunting 
day,  we  head  for  a place  unknown. 


The  Adventurers 


WE  WALKED  into  the  restaurant,  wet 
and  cold  and  beaming.  We  were 
four,  just  off  a banner  morning  of  wood- 
cock hunting.  Good  friends,  one  with  a 
superlative  dog.  We  had  some  birds  in  the 
bag,  flushes  that  came  too  fast  and  fre- 
quently for  an  accurate  count,  and  a few 
grouse  encounters.  The  woodcock  were  in 
from  the  north,  the  cover  had  been  worked, 
and  we  were  soaked  by  a rain  that  mixed 
with  ice.  The  dog  was  drying  and 
warming  in  the  truck  and  already  had 
her  snack.  We  were  about  to  do  the 
same,  and  call  it  lunch. 

But  the  story  isn’t  about  our 
woodcock  hunt.  It’s  about  our  entry 
into  the  restaurant. 

Picture  how  we  were  dressed.  Or- 
ange caps  and  hunting  vests  over 
briar-softened  canvas  small  game 
jackets  and  pants.  Cheeks  flushed 
rosy  with  cold.  Clothing  and  heavy 
boots  mud-streaked  and  dripping. 


We  looked  every  inch  what  we  were  — 
Hunters  Fresh  from  the  Field  — the  title 
deserving  capital  letters. 

We  may  have  come  in  stomping  our 
boots  on  the  mat  and  talking  a little  too 
loudly,  still  excited  and  full  of  conversa- 
tion about  all  that  had  taken  place  over 
the  past  few  hours.  Some  of  us  may  have 
been  carrying  the  scent  of  wet  setter  and 
woodcock;  the  birds  had  just  been  taken 

Bob  Steiner 


A FLIGHT  of  woodcock  drops  into  the 
covert,  transforming  it,  filling  it  with 
birds.  The  guns  click  shut,  the  setter's 
bell  stops,  the  wings  whirr,  each  time 
and  every  time  an  excitement.  Then 
the  hours  of  the  hunt  are  over,  the 
guns  are  put  away  and  you  go  for 
lunch.  You  are  a person 
fundamentally  different  from 
everyone  you  see  there.  You  have 
been  to  a place,  in  time  and  space, 
where  "no  man  has  gone  before." 
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from  our  game  pockets.  A smear  of  dried 
blood  may  have  marked  our  forehead,  from 
the  “j  aggers”  that  are  the  occupational  haz- 
ard of  the  woodcock  and  grouse  hunter. 

We  were  shown  to  a table  and  divested 
ourselves  of  our  top  clothing,  having  no 
choice  hut  to  hang  sopping  jackets,  vests 
and  hats  across  chair  backs.  1 glanced 
around  to  see  whether  the  other  custom- 
ers were  giving  us  the  eye,  and  they  were, 
but  not  in  the  way  you  might  assume. 

Rather  than  being  stared  at  in  resent- 
ment, for  the  sport  we  obviously  repre- 
sented or  for  the  mud  and  rainwater  we  had 
dragged  in,  we  were  being  looked  at  not 
with  scorn  and  with  more  than  indiffer- 
ence. There  were  actually  smiles  of  ap- 
proval from  other  diners  and  even,  I 
thought,  of  envy.  Some  of  the  businessmen 
sitting  there,  and  maybe  some  of  the  busi- 
nesswomen, looked  like  they  were  think- 
ing, “1  wish  I had  the  day  off  to  hunt.”  Oth- 
ers, if  not  hunters  themselves,  were  regard- 
ing us  in  a way  that  said,  “That’s  how  Dad 
and  Grandpa  used  to  look  when  they  came 
in  from  hunting.  That  sure  brings  back 
memories.” 

We  were  certainly  not  dressed  like  most 
customers  of  in-town  restaurants.  We  were 
wearing  our  hunting  “uniforms.”  Not  ex- 
actly regimentary  regalia,  but  then  again, 
aren’t  hunting  togs  as  formal  and  stylized 
an  attire?  We  looked  like  we  had  returned 
from  some  grand  adventure,  which  our  day 
had  been,  compared  to  the  others’  morn- 
ing of  computer  screens,  stocking  shelves 
or  doing  dishes  and  laundry  — the  usual 
monochrome  of  daily  life  in  America. 

1 remember  the  eyes  upon  me  and  feel- 
ing proudly  different  from  the  “civilians.” 
1 have  never  served  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
so  1 can  only  guess  that  uniformed  service- 
men and  women  have  a similar  sensation 
when  out  among  the  public.  The  last  “uni- 
form” 1 remember  wearing  was  a Girl 
Scout’s.  Yet  even  then,  in  my  green  jumper, 
beret,  and  sash  with  embroidered  badges 
(circa  1960s),  when  1 was  dressed,  pressed 
and  my  shoes  shined  for  the  local  Memo- 


rial Day  parade,  I had  a feeling  of  being 
someone  apart  from  the  crowd  and  proud 
of  what  my  uniform  represented. 

As  the  scout  troop  marched,  we  could 
see  eyes  along  the  parade  route  that  said, 
“I  admire  you  and  wish  I were  with  you.” 
Okay,  so  most  of  those  eyes  belonged  to 
little  girls  who  saw  us  teenagers  as  role 
models  — if  not  some  kind  of  heroes  — 
someone  they  wanted  to  grow  up  to  be. 
That  day  in  the  restaurant,  the  young  eyes 
1 saw  told  me  without  speaking  that  they, 
too,  wanted  to  look  like  us,  to  do  what  we 
were  doing,  when  they  grew  up.  Or  maybe 
we  reminded  them  of  how  their  dad  or 
mom  looked  when  they  were  just  hack  from 
the  hunt,  with  a brace  of  bright  pheasants 
or  a deer  to  hoist  onto  the  meat  hooks  in 
the  bam.  We  were  a good  thing. 

The  feeling  1 had  walking  into  the  lunch 
spot  before  all  those  eyes  was,  perhaps,  a 
paler  version  of  what  Sir  Edmund  Hillary 
and  Tenzing  Norgay  Sherpa  felt  when  they 
came  down  from  the  top  of  Mt.  Everest, 
ice  and  snow  from  that  place  clinging  to 
their  boots  as  they  had  to  no  others’.  Or, 
closer  to  home,  a little  like  what  Lewis  and 
Clark  must  have  felt,  just  returned  from 
the  West,  from  scenes  and  experiences  for- 
eign to  everyone  except  themselves,  en- 
tering a civilized  drawing  room. 

At  the  time,  though,  I thought  not  of 
true  history,  hut  of  one  of  my  favorite  fic- 
tions. I thought  of  Athos,  Porthos,  Aramis 
and  D’Artagnan,  fresh  from  an  encounter 
with  the  Cardinal’s  guards.  How,  with 
swords  clanking  at  their  sides  and  doublets 
bearing  the  fleur-du-lis  of  the  King,  they 
would  enter  the  door  of  a wayside  inn. 
Conquering  heroes!  Mon  Dieu,  c’est  si  bonl 
Of  course  only  one  of  us  had  the  long  hair 
of  the  storybook  characters,  and  she 
wouldn’t  have  been  allowed  to  be  part  of 
the  privileged  “one  for  all,  all  for  one” 
brotherhood  back  then. 

Times  have  changed,  and  I fell  easily 
into  our  hunting  foursome.  Romantic  no- 
tions aside,  among  ourselves  we  did  feel  the 
same  cohesiveness  the  Musketeers  must 
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have,  that  of  being  with  but  apart  from 
everyone  else  in  the  room  and  of  being 
admired.  We’d  just  had  an  adventure  no 
one  else  present  had  had  and,  like  Dumas’s 
“Four  Inseparables,”  we  looked  the  part. 

Being  a hunter  makes  a person,  almost 
by  definition,  an  adventurer.  On  each 
hunting  day,  we  head  for  a place  unknown. 
Maybe  we  have  been  to  that  particular 
woodcock  cover  or  deer  woods  before,  but 
it  will  be  different  today.  It  could  be  said 
that  just  waking  up  and  getting  on  with 
another  workday  is  going  into  the  un- 
known, too,  but  those  expectations  don’t 
have  the  same  magnitude  as  going  afield 
to  hunt.  It’s  unlikely  that  the  desk  chair 
sprouted  another  leg  overnight,  that  the 
store  rearranged  itself,  or  that  different 
clothes  made  their  way  into  the  wash. 


Those  items  aren’t  organic;  they’re  not 
alive  and  unpredictable.  In  the  wild  out- 
doors, the  wind  shifts  from  south  to  north 
and  shakes  loose  aspen  leaves  and  haw- 
thorn fruits.  A light  snow  falls  and  whit- 
ens ground  that  yesterday  was  a carpet  of 
brown  leaves.  A flight  of  woodcock  drops 
into  the  covert,  transforming  it,  filling  it 
with  birds.  The  guns  click  shut,  the  setter’s 
bell  stops,  the  wings  whirr,  each  time  and 
every  time  an  excitement.  Then  the  hours 
of  the  hunt  are  over,  the  guns  are  put  away 
and  you  go  for  lunch.  You  are  a person  fun- 
damentally different  from  everyone  you  see 
there.  You  have  been  to  a place,  in  time 
and  space,  where  “no  man  has  gone  before.” 
You  alone,  or  you  few,  made  that  journey, 
the  journey  of  the  hunt.  You  are  the  ad- 
venturers. □ 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


Here  in  Pennsylvania,  grassland  birds  have  found  a 
new  habitat,  that  of  strip  mines  reclaimed  in  grass, 
which  are  most  common  in  Armstrong,  Indiana, 
Venango  and  southern  Clarion  counties.  Learn  all 
about  one  such  reclaimed  strip  mine. 

The  Piney  Tract 


T SI-LICK  went  the  Henslow’s  sparrows. 

From  every  direction  they  called  as 
the  cold  wind  swept  over  the  prairie.  Only 
it  wasn’t  a prairie.  It  was  a rolling  brushy 
grassland  in  Clarion  County  called  the 
Piney  Tract.  Also  know  as  Mt.  Zion,  it  is 
now  officially  State  Game  Lands  330. 

My  husband  Bruce  and  I were  visiting 
the  tract  with  26  other  members  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  of  Ornithology 
(PSO)  during  their  annual  meeting 
the  third  v.'eekend  in  May. 

As  soon  as  we  left  our  car  we 
joined  a lineup  of  spotting 
scopes  trained  on  one  co- 
operative Henslow’s  spar- 
row perched  on  the  top 
of  a grass  stalk.  Our  field 
trip  leaders  — Mike 
Leahy  and  Gary 
Edwards  of  the  Seneca 
Rocks  Audubon  Soci- 
ety  — helpfully 
pointed  out  the  iden- 
tifying characteristics 
of  the  little  spar- 
row — a flat,  striped, 
olive-colored  head, 
short  tail,  large,  pale- 
colored  hill,  reddish 
wings  and  lightly 
streaked  breast.  Still  it 


looked  like  most  other  sparrows  — “Ibjs” 
or  “little  brown  jobs’’  as  birders  call  them  — 
hut  the  Henslow’s  unusual  song  helped  to 
identify  it. 

Because  they  are  secretive  birds,  hiding 
in  the  grasses,  the  best  time  to  see  them  is 
during  their  breeding  season,  when  they  are 
singing,  which  in  Pennsylvania  is  May  and 
June.  Like  most  grassland  birds,  Henslow’s 
sparrows  are  declining  across 
their  range,  particularly  in 
the  Midwest  prairies  where 
the  habitat  is  down  to  one  per- 
cent of  its  former  range.  Here 
in  Pennsylvania,  however,  they 
have  found  a new  habitat,  that 
of  strip  mines  reclaimed  in 
grass,  which  are  most  common 
in  Armstrong,  Indiana, 
Venango  and  southern 
Clarion  counties. 

The  Piney  Tract  is 
one  such  reclaimed 
strip  mine.  Because  of 
the  passage  of  the  Sur- 
face Mining  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1977,  C&.K 
Coal  Company,  the 
owners  of  the  area, 
saved  the  original  top- 
soil and,  after  stripping 
the  tract,  planted  a va- 
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riety  of  legumes  and  grasses  to  revegetate 
the  site.  The  grasses  quickly  took  hold,  and 
grassland  bird  species  began  breeding  on 
the  tract.  According  to  Dan  Brauning,  the 
Game  Commission’s  Wildlife  Diversity 
Section  supervisor,  the  Piney  Tract  “prob- 
ably represents  the  largest  concentration 
of  Henslow’s  sparrows  in  the  state”  — more 
than  1,000  breeding  pairs  of  this  globally 
rare  species.  Folks  in  the  Seneca  Rocks 
Audubon  Society,  who  have  been  keeping 
track  of  the  bird  species  on  the  tract  since 
it  was  reclaimed  in  1979,  have  identified 
at  least  130  species.  During  our  visit  we 
added  species  number  131  when  an  osprey 
flew  overhead. 

At  close  to  2,300  acres,  the  Piney  Tract 
is  a valuable  swath  of  grassland,  not  only 
for  Henslow’s  sparrows,  but  also  for  vesper, 
savannah  and  clay-colored  sparrows,  short- 
eared owls,  upland  sandpipers,  northern 
harriers  and  other  grassland  species,  as  well 
as  for  ring-necked  pheasants,  wild  turkeys 
and  ruffed  grouse.  Deer,  too,  thrive  there. 

Under  gray  and  lowering  skies,  we  fol- 
lowed Leahy  and  Edwards  along  the  gravel 
roads  that  bisect  the  area.  They  took  us  to 
a bare,  mossy  area  covered  with  pellets  and 
were  not  certain  whether  they  belonged  to 
short-eared  owls,  long-eared  owls  or  north- 
ern harriers,  but  we  did  learn  that  south- 
ern Clarion  County  has  the  most  breeding 
short-eared  owls  in  Pennsylvania.  Back  in 
1988,  writing  for  Pennsylvania  Birds,  the 
journal  of  the  PSO,  Margaret  Buckwalter 
who,  along  with  Walter  Fye,  has  been 
monitoring  the  area  since  the  early  1980s, 
tells  of  Fye’s  discovery  of  breeding  short- 
eared owls  at  both  the  Curllsville  site 
southeast  of  the  Piney  Tract  and  the  Piney 
Tract  itself.  Fye  witnessed  courtship  and 
later  found  their  ground  nests  and  young, 
which,  as  a licensed  bird  bander,  he  was 
able  to  band.  Since  then  up  to  three  pairs 
have  nested  periodically  on  the  Piney 
Tract.  Buckwalter  recalls  a particularly 
memorable  year  back  in  2001  when  at  least 
five  young  were  found.  Later  that  season, 
she  says,  Walter  Fye  reported  10  adults  and 


juveniles.  We  didn’t  see  any  owls  on  our 
May  visit,  but  we  heard  singing  bobolinks, 
field  and  song  sparrows,  prairie  warblers, 
eastern  meadowlarks  and  common  yel- 
lowthroats. 

Leahy  and  Edwards  also  pointed  out  the 
site  where  the  first  breeding  clay-colored 
sparrows  in  Pennsylvania  had  been  docu- 
mented by  birder  John  Fedak  in  May  of 
1999  in  a sparsely-planted  island  of  red 
pines  and  shrubs.  Looking  much  like  a 
chipping  sparrow,  it  is  a little  smaller  and 
lacks  a breeding  male’s  bright  rufous  cap. 
Instead,  the  clay-colored  sparrow  has  a light 
crown  stripe  and  well-defined  ear  patch. 

We  could  hear  the  insect-like,  dry,  three 
or  four  low  buzzes  of  a singing  clay-colored 
sparrow  and,  after  an  intense  search,  spot- 
ted it  on  one  of  the  pines  just  as  the  sun 
came  out.  After  more  watching,  we  could 
see  that  a pair  was  building  a nest  in  a pine 
tree. 

The  sun  enlivened  the  birds  and  as 
Leahy  said,  “Listen  to  the  birds  sing. 
They’re  just  ripping.”  So  they  were,  and  our 
ears  rang,  especially  with  the  tsidicks  of 
Henslow’s  sparrows.  On  our  way  back  to 
our  cars  we  also  saw  the  pair  of  northern 
harriers  that  nest  on  the  Piney  Tract  flying 
past,  but  we  didn’t  see  the  other  grassland 
species  we  were  looking  for.  The  Piney 
Tract  has  been  evolving,  and  more  trees 
and  shrubs  are  slowly  moving  into  the 
grassland.  No  doubt  that  is  why  the  clay- 
colored  sparrow,  which  prefers  scrub  and 
brushy  prairies,  has  adopted  the  area.  So 
part  of  the  management  of  the  tract  will 
involve  getting  it  back  to  a prairie-type 
habitat  by  removing  invasives,  such  as 
multiflora  rose  and  keeping  black  locust 
trees,  Scotch  and  red  pines  from  spread- 
ing. 

At  least  one  mowing  experiment  took 
place  at  the  Piney  Tract  at  the  end  of  the 
20th  century  when  Brauning,  Mary 
Grishaver  and  Chris  Grainer  mowed  sec- 
tions of  the  tract  and  then  compared  the 
attractiveness  of  the  mowed  and  unmowed 
sections  to  grasshopper,  savannah  and 
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Henslow’s  sparrows.  While  grasshopper  and 
savannah  sparrows  did  not  seem  affected 
much  by  the  mowing,  Henslow’s  sparrows 
were.  They  much  preferred  the  unmowed 
areas,  probably  because  mowing  eliminated 
their  song  perches  and  reduced  cover  for 
their  ground  nests. 

To  see  what  the  tract  looked  like  when 
Fye  and  Buckwalter  first  saw  it,  Leahy  and 
Edwards  took  us  south  to  the  more  recently 
reclaimed  strip  mines  in  Mt. 

Airy.  One  meadow  rang 
with  the  songs  of  bobo- 
links, and  I easily 
counted  50  singing 
males.  On  another 
meadow  we  both 
heard  and  saw  a beau- 
tiful pair  of  upland 
sandpipers,  a life  bird 
for  me.  Listed  as  a 
Threatened  Species 
in  Pennsylvania,  this 
thin-necked,  brown- 
bodied  bird  has  a light 
eyebrow  stripe,  white 
belly,  and  the  long  legs 
and  bill  that  characterize 
sandpiper  species.  Best  of  all, 
though,  is  its  haunting  whoolee,  wheeloo 
song. 

We  also  finally  had  good  views  of  sa- 
vannah and  grasshopper  sparrows.  Named 
for  its  dry,  buzzy  song  that  sounds  like  a 
grasshopper,  the  grasshopper  sparrow  has 
a flat  head  like  the  Henslow’s  sparrow  but 
an  unstriped  buffy  breast.  The  savannah 
sparrow  resembles  a smaller  song  sparrow 
but  is  more  heavily  streaked  and  lacks  the 
breast  spot  of  a song  sparrow  and  it  has  a 
distinctive  notched  tail.  Its  song  is  more 
melodic  than  the  grasshopper  sparrow’s  — 
“a  dreamy  lisping  tsit'tsit-tsit,  tseeee-tsaaay 
(last  note  lower),”  according  to  the  late, 
great  Roger  Tory  Peterson.  Both  birds  like 
to  nest  on  the  ground  in  open  fields,  prai- 
ries and  grasslands. 

We  finished  our  field  trip  with  enthusi- 
asm for  the  “eastern  prairies”  of  southern 


Clarion  County,  and  later  learned  more 
about  the  conservation  groups  that  pulled 
together  to  save  the  Piney  Tract  from  such 
threats  as  a motor  sports  park  and  indus- 
trial development.  Shortly  after  Walter  Fye 
discovered  not  only  nesting  short-eared 
owls  on  the  Piney  Tract,  but  also  the  first 
Henslow’s,  savannah  and  grasshopper  spar- 
rows in  the  early  1980s,  he,  Margaret 
Buckwalter  and  other  birders  formed  the 
Seneca  Rocks  Audubon  Soci- 
ety in  Clarion.  Members 
began  collecting  breed- 
ing bird  information  on 
the  reclaimed  strip 
mines  for  the  first 
Pennsylvania 
Breeding  Bird  At- 
las and  quickly  es- 
tablished the  im- 
portance of  the 
Piney  Tract  for  de- 
clining grassland 
bird  species. 
Then,  in  the 
1990s,  Pennsylvania 
was  selected  by  the 
National  Audubon  So- 
ciety as  a pilot  state  for  its  Important  Bird 
Area  project  (watch  for  my  upcoming  July 
column  for  more  about  the  IBA).  With  all 
the  birding  information  the  Seneca  Rocks 
Audubon  bad  gathered  on  the  Piney  Tract, 
it  was  designated  Pennsylvania  Important 
Bird  Area  Site  number  21  in  1999  and 
named  the  Mt.  Zion  IBA.  Later  it  was  cho- 
sen as  one  of  the  500  best  IBAs  in  the  U.S. 

In  the  meantime,  Dan  Brauning,  then 
the  Game  Commission’s  ornithologist,  rec- 
ognized the  importance  of  the  tract  and 
helped  to  form  the  Mid-Appalachian 
Grassland  Initiative  Coalition  (MAGIC) 
in  1998,  which  consisted  of  interested  com- 
munity leaders  and  local  sportsmen’s  and 
environmental  groups,  all  of  whom  wanted 
to  acquire  the  tract  and  manage  it  for  local 
wildlife,  including  the  grassland  bird  spe- 
cies. The  PGC  also  began  managing  the 
property  as  part  of  its  Farm-Game  Coop- 
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erative  program. 

Then,  in  2004,  the  C&.K  Coal  Com- 
pany declared  bankruptcy.  Representatives 
from  the  PGC,  Seneca  Rocks  Audubon 
Society,  Sportsmen’s  Federation  of  Clarion 
County,  Trout  Unlimited,  League  of 
Women  Voters  and  PSO  attended  a meet- 
ing with  the  county  commissioners  to  de- 
cide the  future  of  the  Piney  Tract.  Bemie 
Spozio  of  the  Alliance  for  Wetlands  and 
Wildlife,  a local  conservation  group,  asked 
the  commissioners’  approval  to  purchase 
the  property  and  received  it.  They  then 
resold  it,  in  three  separate  transactions  last 
year,  to  the  PGC,  which  bought  it  with  the 
help  of  a 50  percent  Federal-State  Wild- 
life Grant  reimbursement. 

Later,  at  the  annual  PSO  banquet,  Bruce 
and  1 watched  as  Margaret  Buckwalter  re- 
ceived the  Earl  L.  Poole  Award  for  signifi- 
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cant  contributions  to  Pennsylvania  orni- 
thology in  part  because  of  her  work  to  have 
the  Piney  Tract  grasslands  declared  an  IBA 
with  global  status  and  to  have  it  purchased 
as  a SGL.  The  Seneca  Rocks  Audubon 
Society  was  presented  with  the  first  PSO 
Conservation  Award  for  their  collective 
work  to  establish  the  Piney  Tract  as  an  IBA 
and  to  support  the  purchase  of  it  by  the 
PGC.  Walter  Fye  accepted  the  PSO  Con- 
servation Award  on  behalf  of  the  society 
and  gave  a short  history  of  his  relationship 
with  the  tract,  beginning  with  his  discov- 
ery of  the  many  nesting  grassland  species, 
including  a dickcissel  in  1983,  on  the  tract. 
These  folks,  and  many  others,  deserve  our 
thanks  for  working  hard  over  the  years  to 
make  certain  that  the  Piney  Tract  became 
SGL  330.  □ 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  Mike  Raykovicz 


Getting  your  broadheads  to  hit  where  you  aim  is 
not  difficult  to  accomplish  provided  the  rest  of 
your  archery  tackle  is  in  tune.  Here  are  some 
tips  to  achieve  . . . 


Broadhead  Tuning 


WHEN  I STARTED  bowhunting, 
about  45  years  ago,  I was  like  just 
about  everyone  else  new  to  the  sport:  I 
looked  for  the  most  inexpensive  equipment 
available  and  took  whatever  the  local 
sporting  goods  store  had  to  offer.  I had  no 
idea  how  important  the  relationship  of 
matching  the  arrow  to  the  bow  was,  and  I 
certainly  had  no  idea  what  arrow  spine  was 
and  how  important  it  is  to  basic  accuracy. 
In  other  words,  I had  no  clue  how  to  shoot 
with  even  an  ounce  of  precision,  or  any 
idea  that  to  shoot  well,  each  component 
of  my  equipment  had  to  match  the  other 
parts  of  the  system.  All  that  would  come 
later  — much  later. 

My  first  arrows  were  made  of  wood,  but 
what  kind  of  wood  is  anyone’s  guess.  They 
came  with  what  I thought  was 
a lethal  looking  broadhead, 
and  as  I recall,  the  ferrule  hold- 
ing the  blades  was  made  of 
plastic.  In  retrospect  I’m  glad 
I never  fired  that  combination 

BARE  SHAFT  TUNING  is  an 
easy  and  effective  way  to  check 
for  a proper  set  up.  A 
broadhead  will  be  difficult  if 
not  impossible  to  tune  if  the 
arrows  do  not  impact  to  the 
same  point. 


at  a deer.  As  I think  about  it,  I seriously 
doubt  I could  have  placed  one  of  those  ar- 
rows where  I aimed,  and  even  if  I did  so  by 
accident,  the  substandard  arrow  may  not 
have  humanely  killed  anything,  much  less 
a deer. 

In  the  mid-’60s,  when  I got  my  first  real 
job,  I upgraded  my  equipment  to  a state- 
of-the-art  Browning  recurve  bow  and  the 
best  fiberglass  arrows  money  could  buy.  I 
had  good  equipment  for  the  time,  but  I still 
didn’t  understand  how  matching  the  arrow 
to  the  bow  in  terms  of  draw  weight  and 
draw  length  contributed  to  shooting  accu- 
racy, especially  when  changing  from  field 
tips  to  broadheads. 

Nevertheless,  as  I became  more  profi- 
cient with  my  new  archery  tackle,  I was 
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confident  that  if  given  the  shot,  I would 
shoot  with  enough  accuracy  to  bring  home 
the  venison.  However,  in  my  youthful  op- 
timism  1 neglected  to  perform  an  essential 
aspect  of  preparedness  that  would  make  me 
worthy  of  being  in  the  deer  woods.  Al- 
though 1 practiced  diligently,  1 shot  at  my 
straw  mat  target  only  with  field  tips.  Being 
young  and  naive,  I just  assumed  my  new 
Bear  Razorheads  1 would  be  using  for  hunt- 
ing would  fly  to  the  same  point  of  impact 
as  my  field  tips.  1 couldn’t  have  been  more 
wrong. 

1 was  perched  in  the  branches  of  a maple 
tree  when  1 got  my  first  opportunity  to  kill 
a deer.  A doe  and  two  fawns  appeared  about 
20  yards  away,  and  1 couldn’t  have  been 
more  excited  if  a Pope  and  Young  buck  had 
stood  there.  Eventually,  the  doe  turned  and 
quartered  away  from  me,  and  in  one  fluid 
motion  I drew,  anchored  and  released  the 
arrow.  Instead  of  hitting  the  deer  behind 
the  shoulder  where  I aimed,  the  arrow  flew 
like  a major  league  curveball  and  hit  a tree 
about  two  feet  in  front  of  the  deer. 

I kept  hunting  in  the  following  weeks, 
but  the  miss  haunted  me.  I couldn’t  figure 
out  what  I had  done  wrong  to  cause  the 
arrow  to  fly  where  it  did.  It  didn’t  make 
sense  because  I didn’t  understand  that  the 
broadheads  I was  using  weren’t  likely  to  fly 
like  the  field  tips  I practiced  with. 

My  next  opportunity  to  take  a deer 
came  about  three  weeks  later  when  a lone 
doe  approached  my  stand.  This  time  the 
range  was  only  15  yards  and  I was  certain  I 
wouldn’t  miss.  I patiently  waited  for  the 
deer  to  turn  before  releasing  the  arrow,  but 
once  again,  instead  of  hitting  the  doe  be- 
hind the  shoulder  where  I aimed,  the  ar- 
row curved  dramatically,  striking  the  doe 
in  the  middle  of  the  back  leg.  I had  a bad 
feeling  about  the  situation,  but  I found 
blood  all  over  the  ground  and  then  the  doe, 
stone  dead,  less  than  a hundred  yards  away. 
The  misguided  arrow  severed  the  femoral 
artery,  resulting  in  a quick  death. 

As  bowhunting  grew,  developments  in 
equipment,  technology  and  in  the  under- 


standing of  arrow  flight  dynamics  began  to 
benefit  the  average  bowhunter.  Today  I 
doubt  if  there  is  a serious  bowhunter  who 
doesn’t  understand  that  broadheads  must 
be  fine-tuned  to  fly  where  they  are  aimed. 
This  is  not  difficult,  and  should  be  prac- 
ticed by  anyone  going  after  a deer  with  ar- 
chery tackle. 

Most  archers  know  their  equipment  and 
how  to  use  it  properly,  and  many  shoot 
year-round,  in  tournaments,  3-D  leagues  or 
even  at  backyard  targets.  Because  they  take 
archery  seriously,  they  constantly  fine-tune 
their  bow  and  even  their  arrows  so  that 
they  consistently  hit  what  they  aim  at. 

For  bowhunters  who  may  get  out  only  a 
few  Saturdays  in  a season,  and  for  those 
who  think  the  bows  they  bought  at  the  lo- 
cal discount  store  shoot  “good  enough,” 
fine  tuning  is  just  as  important  as  it  is  for 
the  most  serious  tournament  shooters. 
Granted,  the  average  bowhunter  may  not 
fret  over  every  minor  detail  of  bow  tuning, 
but  there  are  things  every  bowhunter  can 
and  should  do  to  become  better  at  placing 
an  arrow,  especially  one  tipped  with  a 
broadhead,  where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 

Shooting  proficiency  aside,  true  accu- 
racy and  skill  with  a bow  and  arrow  can  be 
achieved  only  when  the  bow  and  arrows 
are  matched  and  tuned  so  that  the  arrow 
leaves  the  bow  on  a straight  path  once  it  is 
shot.  In  other  words,  the  arrow  must  leave 
the  bowstring  with  as  little  side-to-side  or 
up  and  down  motion  as  possible. 

Regardless  of  the  arrow  material  — alu- 
minum or  carbon  — after  it’s  shot  and  on 
its  way  to  the  target,  the  arrow  oscillates  as 
it  flies  downrange.  All  arrows  oscillate  or 
vibrate  after  they  leave  the  bow,  and  alu- 
minum arrows  oscillate  much  more  than 
carbon  arrows.  Keep  in  mind,  all  this  hap- 
pens in  the  fraction  of  a second  it  takes 
the  arrow  to  reach  the  target.  High  speed 
photos  show  that  an  aluminum  arrow  does 
not  completely  stop  vibrating  after  it  is 
shot,  so  archers  shooting  aluminum  arrows 
should  pay  strict  attention  to  how  the  ar- 
row flies  once  the  string  is  released. 
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An  arrow  swinging  on  its  horizontal  axis 
will  loose  more  of  its  initial  velocity  and 
strike  the  target  with  less  energy  than  an 
arrow  that  does  not  swing  from  side  to  side. 
This  is  particularly  important  to  those  us- 
ing mechanical  broadheads.  If  the  arrow 
doesn’t  hit  a game  animal  perfectly  straight, 
the  mechanical  head  may  not  open  prop- 
erly or  not  penetrate  deeply  enough  to 
make  a quick  kill.  Some  shooters  feel  the 
fletching  will  correct  any  side  to  side  move- 
ment of  an  arrow,  and  it  does  to  a point. 
But  the  function  of  fletching  is  to  keep  an 
arrow  shaft  straight  after  it  leaves  the  bow, 
so  it  makes  sense  that  the  arrow  should 
leave  the  bow  string  as  straight  as  possible. 

To  determine  if  an  arrow  is  leaving  the 
how  properly,  some  archers  “paper  tune” 
their  arrows  by  shooting  the  arrow  through 
a piece  of  paper  mounted  in  a frame.  If  the 
tear  in  the  paper  indicates  the  arrow  passed 
through  with  the  fletching  high,  low  or  to 
either  side,  the  shooter  can  correct  the  situ- 
ation. For  example,  if  the  tear  made  by 
shooting  through  a piece  of  newspaper  in- 
dicates the  nock  passed  through  higher 
than  the  plane  of  the  arrow  shaft,  then  it  is 
likely  the  arrow  left  the  bow  with  the  nock 
high.  If  the  tear  indicates  the  nock  is  lower 
than  the  plane  of  the  arrow  shaft,  then  it  is 
likely  the  nock  point  on  the  string  is  too 
low. 

Arrows  shot  with  the  nock  either  too 
high  or  too  low  can  be  expected  to  “por- 
poise,” or  fly  downrange  with  the  arrow 
moving  up  and  down  along  its  vertical  axis. 


TO  GET  BROADHEADS  to  impact  to  the 
same  point  as  target  points,  some  hunters 
have  turned  to  mechanical  heads. 

Raising  or  lowering  the  nock  point  on  the 
bowstring  or  adjusting  the  arrow  rest  a frac- 
tion of  an  inch  as  appropriate,  can  correct 
this.  This  method  for  diagnosing  arrow 
flight  problems  may  not  be  perfect,  but  it 
works  well  enough  so  that  steps  can  be 
taken  to  correct  most  serious  arrow  flight 
troubles. 

“Fishtailing”  occurs  when  the  arrow 
leaves  the  bow  and  the  nock  end  moves 
left  and  right  along  the  horizontal  axis. 
Arrows  that  are  under  spined  or  over  spined 
for  the  draw  weight  of  the  bow  can  cause 
fishtailing.  This  can  usually  be  corrected 
by  increasing  or  decreasing  the  bow’s  draw 
weight  or  by  using  a heavier  or  lighter  ar- 
rowhead on  the  shaft.  If  that  doesn’t  work, 
arrows  more  closely  spined  for  your  draw 
length  and  bow’s  draw  weight  will  likely 
correct  the  problem. 

Bare  shaft  tuning  is  another  way  to 
evaluate  arrow  flight  problems,  and  this  is 
a method  preferred  hy  many  shooters  be- 
cause they  feel  it  is  a more  reliable  indica- 
tor of  arrow  performance.  When  bare  shaft 
tuning,  an  arrow  with  its  fletching  removed 
is  shot  and  its  impact  point  is  compared  to 
the  impact  point  of  several  arrows  shot  with 
the  fletching  attached.  An  arrow  shot  with- 
out any  fletching  attached  has  a tendency 
to  fly  in  the  direction  from  which  it  first 
started  when  it  was  released  from  the  string. 
Without  any  fletching  to  stabilize  the  ar- 
row, the  shooter  has  a much  better  idea  to 
what’s  going  on  with  his  arrows  as  they  fly 
down  range. 

To  determine  how  my  arrows  are  flying, 
I start  with  four  arrows  — three  with 
fletching  attached  and  one  with  the 
fletching  removed  — and  stand  about  10 
yards  from  my  target.  I shoot  the  three 
fletched  arrows  into  the  target  and  deter- 
mine their  point  of  impact.  I then  shoot 
the  bare  shaft  and  see  where  it  strikes  the 
target.  If  the  bare  shaft  hits  above  the  group 
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of  three  fletched  arrows  then  raising  the 
nock  point  slightly  should  correct  the  situ- 
ation.  If  the  bare  shaft  impacts  the  target 
below  the  group  of  three  fletched  arrows, 
slightly  lowering  the  nock  point  should  fix 
that  as  well.  Keep  in  mind  that  a bare  ar- 
row shaft  is  much  more  difficult  to  shoot 
accurately  than  a fletched  one,  so  repeat 
the  test  several  times  to  be  sure  you  get 
the  same  results.  If  the  results  are  the  same 
then  raise  or  lower  the  nock  point  accord- 
ingly. If  you  have  an  adjustable  arrow  rest, 
raising  or  lowering  the  rest,  or  even  increas- 
ing or  decreasing  the  spring  tension  will 
have  the  same  effect. 

If  fishtailing  is  still  occurring  and  the 
arrow  is  correctly  spined  for  the  draw 
weight  of  the  bow,  check  the  fit  of  the  nock 
to  the  bowstring.  The  nock  should  fit  tight 
to  the  string,  and  if  the  fit  is  loose,  fishtail- 
ing can  occur.  Change  the  nock  or  have 
the  pro  shop  install  a thicker  string  serv- 
ing and  the  problem  should  go  away. 

If  the  arrows  still  don’t  appear  to  be  fly- 
ing perfectly  straight,  check  for  fletching 
clearance.  Fletching  striking  any  part  of  the 
riser  or  rest  can  cause  an  arrow  to  fly  er- 
ratically. This  is  why  I use  arrows  with  ad- 
justable nocks,  like  Easton’s  XX75  arrows 
with  the  UNI  bushing  or  the  XX78  arrows 
designed  with  a tapered  nock  end.  The  ta- 
pered end  on  the  XX78  shaft  eliminates 
the  internal  bushing  and  accepts  a specially 
designed  nock  that  can  be  rotated  for  per- 
fect vane  or  feather  clearance. 

To  eliminate  clearance  problems  with 
my  helically  fletched  hunting  arrows,  I in- 
stalled a drop-away  rest  and  was  absolutely 
impressed  with  the  way  it  functioned. 
When  shooting  broadheads,  I use  5-inch 
helically  fletched  plastic  vanes  because  I 
feel  they  stabilize  my  broadheads  better. 
The  aggressive  fletching  arrangement  used 
on  a hunting  arrow  may  interfere  with  the 
launch  arms  of  some  rests,  and  the  drop- 
away  rest  virtually  eliminates  any  concerns 
about  the  fletching  making  contact  with 
the  rest.  The  result  is  better  flying  arrows 
and,  more  importantly,  more  accurate 


shooting  on  my  part. 

After  I’m  satisfied  my  target  arrows  are 
flying  true  I go  one  step  further  and  check 
the  broadhead  for  proper  alignment  with 
the  shaft.  There  are  quite  a few  products 
on  the  market  made  for  checking  the  align- 
ment of  the  arrow  components,  and  I’ve 
found  they  all  work  well,  because  they 
make  even  the  smallest  imperfection  in  tip 
alignment  obvious.  If  the  broadhead  and 
shaft  don’t  spin  in  a perfectly  concentric 
circle,  steps  can  be  taken  to  correct  the  situ- 
ation. With  a tool  of  this  type,  the  archer 
can  also  check  each  arrow  shaft  for 
straightness,  especially  if  there  is  reason  to 
believe  the  shaft  may  be  bent  slightly. 

Some  shooters  actually  weigh  each 
broadhead,  and  hunt  only  with  those  heads 
that  are  closely  matched  in  weight.  This 
may  not  be  totally  necessary,  but  it  can’t 
hurt,  either,  because  anything  that  in- 
creases accuracy  is  worth  a try. 

When  choosing  a broadhead  some 
hunters  prefer  those  with  wide  blades,  but 
broadheads  with  extremely  wide  blades  are 
more  likely  to  plane  and  can  be  difficult  to 
control  even  with  an  aggressive  helical 
fletch  on  the  arrow.  A broadhead  with  a 
1 Vi6-inch  diameter  head  is  plenty  wide  and 
will  make  clean  kills  on  just  about  any 
North  American  big  game  animal. 

To  avoid  planing,  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  bowhunters  have  turned  to  using  me- 
chanical broadheads  for  hunting.  However, 
as  noted  earlier,  an  arrow  tipped  with  a me- 
chanical broadhead  must  fly  perfectly 
straight  in  order  for  the  blades  to  deploy 
properly. 

After  installing  the  broadhead  and  spin 
testing  it,  I align  the  blade  with  the 
fletching.  This  is  a step  that,  like  individu- 
ally weighing  each  broadhead,  may  not  be 
necessary,  because  some  tests  have  shown 
no  difference  in  flight  characteristics  be- 
tween aligned  blades  and  those  that  have 
just  been  screwed  into  the  shaft.  However, 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  aligning  the  blades 
with  the  fletching  can’t  hurt  anything,  so  I 
take  the  time  to  do  it. 
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The  best  way  to  determine  how  accu- 
rately your  broadheads  fly  is  to  shoot  them. 
1 use  a layered  foam  target  to  test  my 
broadheads,  because  most  archery  ranges 
and  clubs  prohibit  broadhead  use  on  their 
targets.  Because  broadheads  are  expensive, 
usually  more  than  $5  each,  for  testing  1 use 
only  two  broadhead  tipped  arrows. 

Standing  about  20  yards  from  my  target 
butt,  1 shoot  each  arrow  to  determine  its 
impact  point.  If  the  arrows  strike  low,  1 raise 
the  arrow  rest  slightly.  If  they  strike  the 
target  high,  1 lower  the  rest  a bit. 
Broadheads  impacting  to  the  left  of  the 
target  can  be  corrected  by  moving  the  ar- 
row rest  slightly  to  the  right.  For  arrows 
impacting  slightly  to  the  right  of  the  tar- 
get move  the  rest  to  the  left. 

Some  broadheads  will  just  naturally  fly 
better  from  certain  bow  set-ups,  so  experi- 
mentation with  a variety  of  heads  can  he 


extremely  beneficial.  To  reduce  costs,  go 
in  with  several  bowhunting  friends,  with 
each  buying  one  brand  of  broadhead.  This 
way  the  shooters  can  exchange  broadheads 
and  see  which  brand  or  type  of  head  gives 
the  best  performance.  Once  your 
broadheads  are  hitting  where  you  want 
them  to,  expect  to  tweak  your  sight  pins 
slightly  to  compensate  for  the  change  in 
impact  point  of  the  broadhead  tipped  ar- 
rows. 

1 used  to  think  this  sort  of  tinkering 
wasn’t  necessary,  but  I’ve  since  learned  oth- 
erwise. Getting  your  broadheads  to  hit 
where  you  aim  is  not  difficult  to  accom- 
plish provided  the  rest  of  your  archery 
tackle  is  in  tune.  Once  your  arrows  are 
grouping  well,  the  biggest  problem  you 
might  encounter  is  slicing  up  your  fletching 
hy  tightly  grouped  arrows.  I can  think  of 
bigger  problems  to  have.  □ 


Fun  Game  By  Connie  Mertz 

On  the  Bird  Walk 


Find  the  best  match  for  the  birds  and  then  place  the  letters  below  to  finish  the 
statement. 


house  wren  E 

flicker  R 

heron  N 

catbird  B 

mockingbird  O 

blue  jay  G 

hummingbird  V 

kingbird  S 

red-bellied  woodpecker  I 


“mewing”  call 

white  wing  patches  seen  in  flight 

flycatcher 

“yellow  hammer” 

weighs  one  third  of  an  ounce 

“ladder  back” 

same  family  as  crows 

stalks  in  water  for  food 

feeds  on  nectar  of  flowers 


One  way  to  identify  birds  is  by 


their  calls. 


answers  on  p.  62 
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Lock,  Stock  & Barrel 

By  Jim  Romanelli 


More  than  just  the  contraption  that 
fires  the  gun,  the  trigger  has  a lot  to 
do  with  accuracy. 

Don't  Overlook 
Trigger  Pull 


WHEN  I WENT  to  the  range  recently 
with  my  friend  Jeff  he  brought  along 
his  brand  spankin’  new  stainless  Ruger  10/ 
22  Mannlicher  with  a Leupold  2-7x  com- 
pact scope.  1 have  to  admit  that  it  was  one 
handsome  well-balanced  rimfire  combina- 
tion. 

After  putting  a 6- inch  fluorescent  tar- 
get out  at  50  yards,  Jeff  benched  the  rifle, 
got  nice  and  steady  and  put  the  first  round 
at  one  o’clock  on  the  edge  of  the  orange. 
The  next  few  shots  were  at  9,  5 and  7 
o’clock,  and  one  went  outside  of  the  or- 
ange. It  barely  managed  a 6-inch  group. 

I’ve  always  known  Jeff  to  be  a better  shot 
than  that,  and  certainly  the  Ruger  is  ca- 
pable of  better  accuracy  than  the  target 
portrayed.  He  shot  again  and  came  up  with 
a group  just  slightly  smaller  than  the  first 
one.  I gave  it  a stab  and  found  that 
the  trigger  pull  was  heavy  as  well  as 
creepy,  to  the  point  where  the 
crosshairs  wavered  each  time  I 
squeezed  off  a shot.  The  best  group 
between  us  was  three  inches,  and 
that  was  when  we  very  consciously 
worked  that  trigger  pull. 

After  getting  home  from  the 
range,  I pulled  out  a digital  trigger 

MARLIN  MODEL  39  trigger  and 
hammer  sear  in  full  cock  position. 


gauge  and  measured  nine  pounds,  as  well 
as  a fair  amount  of  creep.  We  realized  that 
a little  trigger  improvement  was  needed  for 
accuracy  to  be  improved.  Being  that  Jeff 
was  heading  back  home  to  Vermont,  he  de- 
cided to  take  the  rifle  home  rather  than 
leave  it  for  me  to  work  on.  We  leafed 
through  a few  catalogs  for  match  grade 
parts  that  advertised  a “drop  in”  trigger 
housing  assembly  with  a crisp  3 -pound  pull. 
That  little  episode  of  inaccuracy  reminded 
me  about  trigger  pull  and  how  important 
it  is  to  accuracy. 

Many  shooters  don’t  give  much  thought 
to  trigger  pull,  and  understand  it  as  simply 
a matter  of  pulling  the  trigger  far  enough 
back  for  the  gun  to  go  bang.  Most  firearm 
manufactures  set  their  trigger  pulls  heavy, 
to  avoid  accidental  discharges.  Target 
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MOST  TRIGGER  SYSTEMS  are 
basically  made  up  of  a trigger,  sear, 
hammer  and  firing  pin,  or  in  some 
cases  a striker  (which  takes  the  place 
of  the  hammer  and  firing  pin).  Here's 
a sear  and  trigger  from  a Winchester 
Model  70  bolt  action  rifle. 

shooters  and  varmint  hunters  know, 
though,  that  a light,  crisp,  trigger  pull 
is  an  important  ingredient  for  accu- 
racy. 

The  longer  it  takes  to  pull  a trig- 
ger and  the  harder  it  is  to  pull,  the 
greater  chance  you  have  of  moving  the 
sights  from  your  point  of  aim.  It’s  impor- 
tant to  understand  what  makes  up  a trig- 
ger mechanism,  and  then  what  it  goes 
through  before  sending  the  bullet  on  its 
way. 

To  begin  with,  most  trigger  systems  are 
basically  made  up  of  a trigger,  sear,  ham- 
mer and  firing  pin,  or  in  some  cases  a striker 
(which  takes  the  place  of  the  hammer  and 
firing  pin). 

The  trigger,  as  we  all  know,  is  that  piece 
of  steel  inside  the  trigger  guard  that  we  wrap 
our  index  finger  around  and  pull  to  fire  the 
gun.  Its  technical  purpose  is  to  release  the 
sear.  The  sear  is  designed  to  release  the 
hammer  or  striker.  The  sear  can  either  be 
a direct  part  of  the  hammer  or  trigger  as  a 
cut  notch  (single  and  double  action  revolv- 
ers), or  it  can  be  a whole  separate  piece 
that  is  activated  by  the  movement  of  the 
trigger  (bolt  action,  pump  and  semiauto 
firearms).  The  hammer  is  designed  to  ex- 
ert enough  impact  on  the  pin  to  set  the 
primer  off  each  and  every  time.  Of  all  the 
movable  parts,  it’s  the  hammer  that  trav- 
els the  most  distance. 

The  size  and  weight  of  the  hammer, 
along  with  the  distance  it  travels,  has  a di- 
rect affect  on  the  velocity  and  force  of  the 
impact.  This,  in  turn,  has  an  effect  on  the 


Fun  Game  answers: 

O,  B,  S,  E,  R,  V,  I,  N,  G;  observing. 


sight  picture  (the  single  action  army  re- 
volver has  the  slowest  lock  time  and  heavi- 
est hitting  hammer).  Some  firearms  (bolt 
actions  and  some  semiautos)  use  a striker 
in  place  of  a firing  pin  and  hammer.  The 
striker  is  actually  a spring  actuated  firing 
pin  that  is  released  by  the  sear. 

All  of  these  parts  are  under  spring  ten- 
sion, and  once  released,  they  follow  a se- 
quence of  motion  in  time  (known  as  lock 
time)  before  finally  hitting  the  primer. 
Within  that  span  of  time  (measured  in  mil- 
liseconds) we  have  to  do  our  best  to  keep 
our  sight  picture  from  moving  so  the  bul- 
let goes  exactly  where  we  want.  Therefore, 
it’s  easy  to  understand  that  the  less  move- 
ment, the  less  resistance  and  the  less  im- 
pact these  parts  experience,  the  faster  these 
parts  will  operate  in  delivering  a speedier 
lock  time,  which  enhances  accuracy. 

With  all  that  said,  the  only  movement 
that  a shooter  will  perceptively  feel  is  the 
movement  of  the  trigger.  The  trigger  has 
to  overcome  three  items:  1)  The  initial 
spring  tension  that  the  hammer/striker  and 
trigger  are  under;  2)  the  dragging  of  the 
trigger  along  the  sear  (this  distance  is  called 
creep);  and  3)  the  “overtravel,”  which  is 
the  continued  backward  movement  of  the 
trigger  once  it  has  released  the  hammer/ 
sear. 

These  three  things  we  feel  can  be  con- 
trolled or  adjusted.  As  far  as  the  hammer, 
trigger  and  sear  tension  is  concerned,  the 
springs  can  be  lightened  or  replaced.  If  you 
choose  to  lighten  the  original  springs,  never 
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There  has  always  been  a 
struggle  between  shooters 
wanting  the  perfect  trigger 
pull  (light  and  crisp)  and  fire- 
arms manufacturers  worried 
about  product  liability  for 
those  shooters  who  are  not 
well  versed.  In  many  cases  fire- 
arms come  out  of  the  factory 
with  trigger  pulls  a little  on  the 
heavy  side  to  keep  them  "law- 
yer proof." 

With  that  being  said,  Savage 
has  come  out  with  a revolutionary  trigger  called  the  AccuTrigger,  and  it  is 
found  on  their  heavy  barreled  varmint/target  and  law  enforcement  bolt 
action  models.  It  is  completely  adjustable  by  the  user  from  six  down  to  1 V2 
pounds  and  has  no  creep.  The  best  part  is  that  unless  the  trigger  is  actually 
pulled,  it  cannot  be  accidentally  discharged. 

It  has  the  somewhat  unorthodox  look  of  being  a double  trigger  in  one. 
The  first  trigger  acts  as  a safety  lever  preventing  an  accidental  discharge, 
while  the  second  is  an  actual  trigger.  Even  if  the  sear  is  knocked  off  by  a 
hard  blow  it  will  not  fire,  and  lifting  the  bolt  re-engages  the  sear. 


make  them  so  light  that  there  is  not  enough 
impact  to  set  off  the  primer  or,  worse  yet, 
not  enough  tension  to  hold  the  parts  in 
place  from  being  jarred  free,  causing  a pre- 
mature discharge.  Because  adjusting  springs 
can  be  tricky.  I’ve  found  that  using  the 
lighter  replacements  are  the  best  option. 

To  reduce  or  eliminate  creep,  the  depth 
of  the  sear  engagement  can  be  adjusted,  but 
because  this  engagement  is  critical,  always 
be  careful  not  to  go  too  far.  Too  little  or  a 
rounded  engagement  will  lead  to  an  acci- 
dental discharge.  Or  again,  if  you  don’t 
mind  spending  a little  money,  replace  them 
with  match  grade  parts. 

Trigger  overtravel  can  be  controlled  by 
the  installation  of  a set  screw  or,  again,  us- 
ing a replacement  part.  This  prevents  any 
farther  backward  movement  of  the  trigger, 
causing  movement  of  the  sight  picture  prior 
to  the  bullet  leaving  the  barrel. 

Before  attempting  any  adjustments  on 
your  own,  it  is  important  to  have  a thor- 
ough understanding  of  the  mechanics. 


When  in  doubt,  it’s  always  wise  to  take 
advantage  of  the  skills  of  a qualified  gun- 
smith to  complete  the  work. 

For  a big  game  rifle  1 find  a 3-  to  5 -pound 
trigger  pull  with  minimum  or  no  creep  to 
be  about  right.  For  varmint  hunters  and 
target/benchrest  shooters,  it  would  be  three 
pounds  or  a little  lighter.  For  many  com- 
petitors 1 know,  their  triggers  are  measured 
in  ounces,  such  as  my  competition  Ruger 
10/22  with  a KIDD  trigger  assembly  that  is 
set  for  14  ounces,  or  my  Anchutz  Model 
1912  with  its  4.5-ounce  pull. 

Today,  fortunately,  my  high-end  fire- 
arms have  adjustment  screws  that  elimi- 
nate the  need  to  replace  or  lighten  parts. 
But  there  are  many  others  that  don’t  have 
these  adjustments  and  are  factory  set, 
which  is  usually  plenty  good  enough  for  80 
percent  of  the  shooters  out  there.  But  if 
you  have  a firearm  that  isn’t  quite  shoot- 
ing up  to  snuff,  remember  that  there  are 
many  facets  to  accuracy  — just  don’t  over- 
look the  trigger  pull.  □ 
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At  my  shot,  the  deer  bolted  downhill  in  a death  sprint,  nosediving  in  a spray  of 
L fresh  powder.  It  was  a long  way  down  and  would  be  a tough  drag  back  up,  but  I 
was  in  no  hurry;  it  was  early  in  the  morning  and  I still  had  my  buck  tag  to  fill,  and  this 
was  a good  spot  with  plenty  of  sign. 

After  gutting  and  tagging  the  deer  1 trimmed  some  strips  of  yellow  fat  from  the  ruby- 
red  hams  and  draped  it  on  the  roots  of  a nearby  windfall.  I dragged  the  deer  a short 
distance  uphill,  stamped  out  a stand  in  the  snow  and  settled  in  on  a log  seat. 
Within  minutes  a band  of  chickadees  was  reconnoitering  in  the  limbs  above  the  steam- 
ing gut  pile.  Feeding  in  typical  chickadee  fashion,  they  would  drop  down  in  a steady 
exchange  of  singles  and  pairs,  picking  up  morsels  then  flitting  back  up  to  a perch.  An- 
other flock  of  chickadees  arrived  and  discovered  the  strips  of  fat,  and  I was  entertained 
by  the  yo-yo  of  the  feeding  birds.  Other  festive  diners  joined  the  winter  banquet;  both 
red-  and  white-breasted  nuthatches,  a downy  woodpecker,  brown  creepers 
and  tufted  titmice.  A trio  of  blue  jays  crashed  the  party  but  stayed  only 
a short  time.  1 was  jolted  from  my  reverie  when  I caught  the  move- 
ment of  several  deer  in  the  grapevines  below,  almost  forgetting  why  I 
was  here. 

It  was  of  no  real  matter,  though,  I enjoy  watching  birds  as 
much  as  hunting  deer.  Birding  is  a tonic  for  the  soul,  has  a 
high  learning  curve  and  sharpens  my  woods  eyes.  It’s  no 
coincidence  that  the  very  best  deer  hunters  I know  are  also 
ardent  birders,  lightning  quick  at  picking  up  and  identify- 
ing the  slightest  movement. 

Birding  enhances  the  hunting  experience.  When  things  are 
slow,  I watch  birds,  and  in  their  actions  sense  the  rhythm  of  the  woods.  I bristle  when 
some  dismiss  this  as  a waste  of  time,  and  I think  it  somewhat  sad  to  narrow  one’s  interest 
to  only  the  prize  at  hand  and  not  the  total  experience;  like  watching  only  the  central 
character  in  a movie,  oblivious  to  the  actions  and  dialogue  of  the  supporting  cast. 

A few  chickadees  flew  over  to  where  my  deer  lay,  and  after  bravely  eyeballing  me  at 
close  range,  they  alighted  on  the  deer  and  began  pecking  at  the  rim  of  the  cavity.  One 
even  perched  on  the  spreader  stick  that  propped  the  chest  open  for  cooling,  peeling 
threads  of  meat  from  the  ribs,  its  pale  breast  washed  in  crimson,  so  unlike  the  portrayals 
of  birds  we  are  so  accustomed  to. 

Their  voraciousness  reminded  me  of  a similar  scene  in  a film  set  in  a vastly  different 
setting  where  big  white-backed  African  vultures  wriggled  up  inside  the  cavity  of  a wilde- 
beest, shouldering  in  hard,  arguing  and  gorging  before  the  lion  returned  to  its  kill.  When 
I left  five  hours  later,  the  birds  were  still  at  it.  1 wrestled  the  deer  across  the  deep,  ribbed 
drifts  of  the  field,  across  this  snowy  veldt,  feeling  more 
connected,  more  integral  to  the  workings  of  the  wild 
through  the  spoils  of  the  day. 
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editorial 


Let^s  Not  Confuse  the  Two 

Deer  seasons  — and  other  2006-07  seasons  and  bag  limits  — were  finalized  at 
the  April  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Game  Commissioners,  and  they  reflect  the 
Board’s  firm  determination  to  stick  with  the  plan  implemented  a few  years  ago,  to 
improve  deer  health  and  habitat  health,  and  reduce  deer/human  conflicts.  This 
resolve  is  particularly  significant  at  this  time  because  of  the  number  of  hunters  upset 
with  lower  deer  numbers,  and  the  agency’s  need  of  hunter  support  for  some  sort  of 
revenue  increase  for  the  agency.  It’s  a Catch  22  sort  of  situation  in  which  legislators 
are  being  asked  to  give  the  Game  Commission  more  money  at  the  same  time  they’re 
getting  political  heat  from  those  upset  with  the  agency’s  deer  management  program. 

In  this  issue  are  several  items  that  illustrate  how  deer  management  and  hunting 
have  been  continually  evolving  throughout  the  course  of  the  agency’s  history.  Mike 
Creamer’s  remarks  on  the  following  page;  Bill  Bower’s  feature  about  Glenn  Bowers  on 
page  16;  and  Rob  Wegner’s  “Two  Keystone  Monarchs”  are  but  three. 

The  changes  that  have  brought  us  to  today’s  issues  began  in  2001,  when  the 
antlerless  deer  season  was  set  to  run  concurrent  with  the  entire  2 -week  “buck”  season. 
More  restrictive  antler  restrictions  followed  in  ’02.  These  and  several  other  changes 
were  implemented  to  shift  hunting  pressure  from  antlered  to  antlerless  deer,  and 
ultimately  bring  deer  numbers  down  to  levels  that  would  improve  the  health  of  our 
forests.  Throughout  this  process,  the  agency  made  it  clear  that  changes  and 
adjustments  would  be  made  as  this  new  program  developed,  and  so  it  is  that  the 
upcoming  deer  seasons  and  antlerless  deer  license  allocations  are  designed  to  stablize 
deer  populations  in  19  units;  allow  them  to  increase  in  one;  and  reduce  them  in  three, 
the  most  urbanized  WMUs. 

When  WMUs  were  instituted,  the  agency  also  implemented  DMAP  and  other 
tools  for  directing  deer  hunting  pressure  on  localized  areas  within  WMUs.  Check  out 
“Deer  Management:  Strategies  for  Landowners,”  beginning  on  page  9,  in  which 
Wildlife  Management  Bureau  Director  Cal  DuBrock  summarizes  DMAP,  the  “Red 
Tag”  program  and  other  options  that  allow  for  the  management  of  deer  inside  WMUs. 

When  the  new  deer  management  program  was  started,  it  was  said  that  ways  for 
monitoring  deer  and  the  habitat  would  be  developed.  That,  too,  is  underway.  To 
monitor  deer  health,  the  agency  is  keeping  track  of  the  number  of  fawns  being 
produced  by  deer  1,  2 and  3 or  more  years  of  age.  The  more  fawns  being  produced  by 
deer  in  these  age  classes,  the  healthier  the  deer  are.  To  measure  habitat  health,  the 
agency  is  going  to  monitor  the  percentage  of  sample  plots  containing  adequate  young 
trees  for  the  forest  to  sustain  itself.  For  more  on  these  new  measures,  see  page  37. 

Over  the  last  few  years,  deer  numbers  have  been  brought  down;  ways  to  fine-tune 
deer  harvests  inside  Wildlife  Management  Units  have  been  implemented;  and  deer 
health  and  habitat  quality  are  being  measured. 

Holding  to  its  convictions,  the  Board  did  what  it  felt  best  for  the  resource  in  the 
long  term.  Legislators  and  hunters  can  do  the  same  by  supporting  increased  resources. 

— Bob  Mitchell 
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Pennsylvania  Deer  Association 
President’s  Views 

Mike  Creamer,  PDA  President 

T'HE  history  of  deer  management  here  in  Pennsylvania  goes  back  well  over  100 
years.  One  thing  we  know,  and  can  look  back  and  see,  is  that  change  in  the  way  we 
managed  deer  was  necessary.  In  years  past,  we  saw  many  different  deer  seasons.  We 
had  bucks'Only  seasons  for  a long  time,  with  no  doe  hunting.  We  had  no  buck  hunting, 
only  doe  hunting.  We’ve  gone  from  a one  deer  limit  to  multiple  deer  limits.  We  had  no 
spike  hunting  for  many  years.  Now,  in  recent  years,  we  have  new  antler-point  mini- 
mums  on  the  bucks  we  may  harvest,  to  allow  more  bucks  to  live  to  be  at  least  two  years 
of  age.  In  the  past,  almost  all  seasons  were  designed  to  increase  deer  numbers,  at  times 
because  deer  numbers  were  low,  and  for  the  benefit  of  Pennsylvania’s  sportsmen,  to 
keep  the  hunters  happy. 

Today’s  sportsmen  need  to  look  at  a much  bigger  picture  than  what  our  forefathers 
did.  The  reason,  of  course,  is  our  much  larger  deer  population.  The  Pennsylvania  Deer 
Association  (PDA)  is  now  28  years  old  and  our  association’s  founding  fathers  said  it 
in  only  one  sentence:  Promote  the  wise  management  of  our  deer  resource  for  the  benefit  of 
deer,  people  and.  the  land  they  both  share. 

For  many  years  the  professionals,  foresters,  biologists  and  farmers  have  informed  us, 
over  and  over  again,  about  the  problems  stemming  from  too  many  deer  - habitat 
destruction,  crop  damage  and  destroyed  flowerbeds.  Deer  carry  deer  ticks,  a vector  of 
Lyme  disease,  which  affects  people,  pets  and  other  animals.  Diseases  such  as  chronic 
wasting  disease  and  blue  tongue  are  a way  Mother  Nature  controls  populations  in  the 
wild. 

Today  we  must  find  ways  to  stabilize  the  decline  in  the  ranks  of  fellow  sportsmen. 
The  PDA  has,  for  many  years,  been  supporting  youth  recruitment  programs  in  our 
state,  and  will  continue  to  support  them,  just  as  we  continue  to  support  better  quality 
deer  and  sound  wildlife  management. 

We  hope  that  our  Game  Commissioners,  in  planning  for  today,  look  further  and 
also  plan  for  the  management  for  our  future.  We  also  hope  that  more  local 
sportsmen’s  clubs,  as  well  as  state  and  national  conservation  groups,  will  continue  to 
be  involved  in  habitat  improvement  projects,  youth  field  days,  the  youth  hunter 
education  challenge  program  and  other  conservation  projects. 

Today,  due  to  effective  management  by  the  Game  Commission,  we  have  seasons 
for  elk  and  bobcat,  and  seasons  for  turkey,  coyote  and  bear  are  expanding.  Many 
people  talk  about  the  good  old  days  and  the  way  it  used  to  be.  Well,  take  a look  at 
today,  we  currently  are  hunting  in  the  “good  old  days.”  It  can  only  get  better  as  long 
as  we  continue  to  support  our  PGC. 


Mike  Creamer 
President,  PDA 

Director,  Mason-Dixon  Branch  of  Q.D.M.A. 
Treasurer,  Jefferson  Rifle  Club 
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NO  HUNTER,  anywhere  in  North  America,  has  ever  taken 
a bigger  black  bear  than  the  one  Andrew  ^*AJ”  Seman  took 
last  year  on  SQL  5 1 , Fayette  County, 


AS  WE  GAZED  on  the  enormous 
L bear  we  couldn’t  help  but  think 
about  how  everything  had  fallen  into 
place  to  make  this  truly  a day  and  a 
bear  to  remember.  Never  did  we  imag- 
ine, though,  that  the  hear  my  brother, 
AJ,  had  just  taken  would  turn  out  to 
tie  for  first  place  in  the  Boone  & 
Crockett  records  of  black  bears  taken 
by  hunters  in  all  of  North  America. 

While  luck  certainly  played  a big 
part  in  our  success  that  day,  we  are  far 
from  novice  hunters.  My  brother  An- 
drew Seman  Jr.,  ( AJ,  as  most  call  him), 
and  James,  David  and  I have,  com- 
bined, more  than  a century  of  hunt- 


ing seasons  among  us,  and  most  of  them 
were  in  the  area  of  Fayette  County  around 
Dunbar.  In  fact,  several  of  us  have  taken 
bucks  within  a hundred  yards  of  where  AJ 
dropped  his  trophy  hear.  Through  the  years 
we  also  have  taken  dozens  of  big  game  ani- 
mals in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia, 
and  even  elk  and  mule  deer  in  Idaho  and 
Colorado. 

As  for  Pennsylvania  bear  hunting,  over 
the  years  we  hunted  in  the  traditional  bear 
counties  of  Lycoming  and  Tioga,  and  in  the 
Allegheny  National  Forest,  and  while  we 
did  hunt  hard  and  find  plenty  of  bear  sign, 
those  trips  were  as  much  preseason  deer 
scouting  expeditions  than  anything  else. 


By  Brian  J.  Seman 
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"WOW,  that's  a big  bear!" 
we  kept  saying.  After 
several  attempts  to  move 
him,  we  guessed  he  was 
at  least  400  or  500 
pounds.  The  head  was  so 
massive  it  was  difficult  to 
just  lift  it  off  the  ground. 


In  recent  years,  though,  we’ve  heard  of 
many  good  bear  being  taken  here  in  Fayette 
County,  and  we  even  tracked  and  trailed 
bear  through  the  dense  laurel  thickets  and 
over  the  steep  rocky  slopes  that  we  con- 
sider our  hunting  grounds,  but  never  had 
any  of  us  ever  raised  a gun  on  a bear. 

We  have  hunted  SGL  5 1 for  many  rea- 
sons. Our  knowledge,  experience  and  love 
of  this  area  have  grown  through  the  years 
and  extended  through  several  generations 
in  our  family.  There  is  a special  feeling  to 
hunt  where  previous  generations  walked, 
hunted  and  grew  up.  In  fact,  our  grandpar- 
ents grew  up  in  log  cabins  very  near  where 
this  great  bear  lived  and  died.  This  area  is 
also  rich  in  American  history,  with  Fort 
Necessity  and  Jumonville,  and  the  early 
centers  of  iron  and  coal  industries. 

Many  have  asked  if  we  knew  the  bear 
was  in  the  area  and  if  we  were  hunting  it 
specifically.  In  reality,  we  had  no  idea  it  was 
there.  The  only  indication  was  in  seeing  a 
huge  bear  several  years  ago  while  moun- 
tain biking  in  the  area,  and  that  may  have 
been  this  bear. 

We  decided  to  hunt  SGL  5 1 because  of 
the  tracks  and  other  sign  we  found  there 
the  year  before.  Plus,  we  have  a hunting 
camp  nearby.  Recently  built  on  a stone 
bam  foundation,  our  mstic  camp,  with  no 
mnning  water  or  electricity,  is  an  ideal  es- 
cape from  the  modern  world  and  a re- 
minder of  how  life  was  in  this  area  not  that 
long  ago. 


On  opening  day  AJ  and  J im  posted 
in  likely  looking  spots.  I had  come  in 
from  Colorado  the  day  before,  and  was 
not  planning  on  hunting  bears,  but 
after  purchasing  my  regular  hunting  li- 
cense I just  couldn’t  resist  picking  up 
a bear  license,  too.  Finding  a nonresi- 
dent bear  tag  locally  turned  out  to  be 
difficult,  but  contacting  the  Game 
Commission  region  office  I learned  I 
could  buy  one  over  the  Internet. 

Thankful  for  the  advances  in  li- 
censing technology  (and  for  what 
turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  best  re- 
turns on  $36  I’ll  ever  get),  1 met  up 
with  AJ  and  Jim  in  the  afternoon,  and 
learned  that  the  day  had  been  un- 
eventful for  them.  Later  that  evening, 
after  a meal  cooked  on  the  wood  stove 
and  a few  songs  stmmmed  on  a guitar 
or  two,  we  planned  the  next  day’s 
hunt. 

Jim,  slowed  by  a recent  hip  opera- 
tion, would  post  in  various  places 
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throughout  the  day  based  on  where  AJ 
and  I would  be  hunting.  Through  the 
years,  with  sometimes  just  a few  of  us 
hunting,  we  developed  a method  of 
mini'drives  or  “coordinated  stalking.” 
An  alternating  walk-and-stop  tech- 
nique, it’s  worked  well  for  us,  especially 
with  small  groups,  providing  all  those 
involved  are  familiar  with  the  area  and 
with  one  another.  Timing  and  main- 
taining the  agreed  upon  course  being 
key. 

Working  Perfectly 

With  Jim  posted,  AJ  and  I began 
stalking  thickets  and  other  areas  in  a 
coordinated  manner;  stalking  and 
stopping  every  50  to  100  yards,  sepa- 
rated, at  times,  by  up  to  200  yards. 
Every  stalk  seemed  to  be  working  per- 
fectly as  far  as  the  timing,  wind  and 
other  factors  were  concerned,  and  we 
did  see  very  fresh  sign  of  where  a small 
bear  had  been  foraging,  and  we  heard 
a flock  of  turkeys. 

After  covering  three  or  four 
miles  — and  seeing  several  other 
hunters  — we  returned  to  camp  for  a 
late  lunch.  After  some  warm  soup  we 
met  up  with  Jim  and  discussed  our  op- 
tions. Initially  we  decided  to  head  off 
in  different  directions. 


Official  B&C  scorer 
MICHAEL  HARDISON  of 
Uniontown  measures  the 
width  of  Seman's  bear  skull 
while  Southwest  Region 
information  & Education 
Supervisor  MEL  SCHAKE 
serves  as  a witness. 


That  changed,  however,  as 
we  kept  reminding  ourselves 
that  every  year  we  had  found 
fresh  bear  sign  nearby,  along 
some  of  the  old  clearcut  trails 
that  ultimately  wound  through 
very  thick  laurel  patches  and 
rock  ledges  of  the  game  lands. 
Because  J im  was  already  plan- 
ning on  posting  in  the  area,  AJ  and  I de- 
cided to  continue  our  stalk- and-stop  tech- 
nique in  a large  circle  around  his  location. 

It  was  thick  and  tough  to  cover,  espe- 
cially without  snow  to  aid  visibility  and 
quiet  our  movements.  Neither  of  us  really 
expected  to  get  a shot,  but  felt  Jim  had  a 
good  chance  if  we  jumped  anything.  AJ  and 
I mapped  out  how  we  would  work  the  area, 
and  where  we  could  visually  check  each 
other’s  progress  and  realign  as  necessary.  A 
clearing  divided  the  area  we  were  hunting, 
and  J im  was  posted  nearby,  watching  the 
clearing.  After  crossing  the  open  area  we 
planned  on  moving  very  slowly,  because  at 
that  point  game  would  likely  be  pushed 
away  from  Jim. 

After  AJ  and  I visually  checked  each 
other’s  position  in  the  clearing,  AJ  was  to 
move  in  first  and  stop.  Then  I would  move 
in  and,  alternately,  we  would  work  through 
the  area.  This  area  had  been  clearcut  in 
our  youth,  the  giant  oaks  that  shaded  the 
slopes  were  but  a distant  memory.  Some 
areas  were  so  thick  we  couldn’t  see  even 
20  feet,  but  we  also  figured  game  would  also 
be  naturally  funneled  or  concentrated  into 
this  area. 

After  waiting  several  minutes  for  AJ  to 
move  into  position,  I started  into  the  thick- 
est part  of  the  old  clearcut.  After  a short 
distance  I heard  a faint  snap  and  almost 
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Bob  Cratson 

move  him,  we  lashed  him  to  a pole  to 
position  him  for  field-dressing.  Thank- 
fully, several  young  hunters  stopped  by 
to  lend  a hand.  After  moving  the  bear 
to  a nearby  logging  road,  Jim  arrived 
and  we  tied  the  pole  to  the  back  of  his 
Yamaha  quad  and  pulled  the  bear  to 
the  clearing.  After  the  problems  we 
had  moving  him  to  just  that  point,  we 
knew  we  didn’t  have  enough  man- 
power to  get  the  bear  up  the  steep  hill 
remaining. 

Only  Option 

With  snow  starting  to  fall,  we  felt 
AJ’s  4-wheel-drive  truck  was  not  likely 
to  make  it.  And,  even  if  we  had  the 
truck  there,  we  would  never  be  able 
to  lift  the  bear  into  the  bed.  Then  we 
remembered  the  4-wheel  drive  John 
Deere  tractor  with  the  front-end 
loader  AJ  had  just  purchased.  After  a 
brief  discussion,  we  agreed  that  the 
tractor  was  our  only  option. 

Returning  with  the  tractor,  we  were 
able  to  slide  the  bucket  under  the  bear, 
lift  it  and  drive  it  to  the  truck  and  then 
dump  him  into  the  truck  bed.  Though 
it  was  not  easy,  we  had  the  bear  out  of 


Bob  Cratson 


immediately  after,  a shot  followed 
shortly  by  a second  shot. 

At  first  1 thought  Jim  had  shot, 
but  moments  later  I heard  AJ  indi- 
cate he  had  gotten  a bear.  1 was  no  more 
than  a hundred  yards  from  him,  but  could 
see  no  more  than  a few  feet.  As  I worked 
toward  him  I went  not  even  20  feet  before 
coming  across  the  bear’s  bedding  site. 
Then,  when  1 saw  where  AJ  had  stopped,  I 
realized  that  a few  feet  variation  in  any  di- 
rection for  either  of  us  and  we  would  never 
have  seen  the  bear. 

As  1 approached,  I could  tell  that  the 
bear  was  still  alive,  and  when  I saw  that  AJ 
was  going  to  shoot  him  in  the  head  to  fin- 
ish him  off,  I reminded  him  to  not  damage 
the  skull.  We  found  later  that  the  finish- 
ing shot  was  probably  unnecessary.  The 
second  shot  from  AJ’s  .280  Sako  75  Hunter, 
loaded  with  Federal  Vital  Shock  160-grain 
Nosier  Accubond  bullets,  had  done  the  job. 

The  time  was  3 p.m.,  and  it  seemed  we 
just  kept  saying,  “Wow,  that’s  a big  bear!” 
Being  the  first  bear  any  of  us  had  ever 
taken,  we  figured  it  was  just  our  inexperi- 
ence that  made  the  bear  seem  so  impres- 
sive. After  several  attempts  to  move  him, 
we  guessed  he  was  at  least  400  or  500 
pounds.  The  head  was  so  massive  it  was 
difficult  to  lift  just  it  off  the  ground.  We 
took  several  pictures  and  discussed  what 
to  do  next. 

After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to 


HARDISON  AND  SEMAN  look  on 
after  the  skull  scoring  has  been 
completed.  The  B&C  score  for 
black  bears  — and  other  bears, 
too  — is  the  sum  of  the  skull 
length  and  width. 
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If  the  measurement  stands  at 
23Vi6,  the  bear  will  be  certified 
by  Boone  and  Crockett  and  place 
third  in  the  all-time  listing.  It  will 
be  tied  with  another,  one  taken 
in  California,  as  one  of  the  two 
largest  bears  ever  taken  by  a 
hunter.  The  number  one  bear 
was  found  dead  (referred  to  as  a 
pick  up)  in  Utah;  it  scored  2V°he. 
Number  two  is  a a bear  killed  il- 
legally in  Pennsylvania  in  1987 
that  scored  2Vh(>. 


the  woods  within  six  hours  after  it  was 
taken,  hut  it  did  take  a lot  of  work. 

After  calling  friends  and  family, 
some  with  more  experience  with  bears, 
it  soon  became  apparent  that  this  was 
an  exceptionally  large  bear.  The  taxi- 
dermist later  supplied  the  following  di- 
mensions: the  bear  standing  would  be 
92  inches  tall;  from  nose  to  tip  of  its 
tail,  83  inches;  with  a 32-inch  neck 
and  70-inch  girth. 

At  the  Game  Commission’s  South- 
west Region  Office,  in  Ligonier,  we 
learned  that  the  hear  had  an  estimated 
live  weight  of  733  pounds,  which 
turned  out  to  be  the  heaviest  bear 
taken  during  the  2005  season  and  the 
eighth  heaviest  ever  recorded.  We 
learned  later  that  the  bear  was  ap- 
proximately 15  years  old. 

How  Fortunate 

One  of  the  officers  at  the  check  sta- 
tion asked  how  we  got  the  hear.  He 
mentioned  that  as  hears  become  older 
and  more  experienced,  they’re  less 
likely  to  bolt  from  a drive.  Instead,  like 
a mature  buck,  they’ll  often  stay  in 
heavy  cover.  As  we  reflected  on  what 
the  officer  said,  it  further  confirmed 
how  fortunate  it  was  that  all  the  cir- 
cumstances came  together. 

The  bear  moved  with  hardly  a 
sound  and  headed  crosswind  away 
from  me,  then  turned  with  the  wind. 


apparently  in  an  attempt  to  circle  back 
around  and  bed  down  again  in  the  thicket 
once  I passed.  This  sneak,  circle  and  bed 
technique  may  have  helped  this  bear  sur- 
vive for  so  many  years.  It  was  only  one  small 
sound  from  a broken  twig  that  alerted  AJ 
to  the  bear’s  presence. 

Going  back  to  the  site  the  following  day 
allowed  us  to  reconstruct  what  happened. 
I attempted  to  walk  the  path  the  bear  took 
while  AJ  determined  where  he  had  shot 
from  — he  even  found  his  spent  shell  cas- 
ings. It  was  so  thick  that  the  only  shooting 
lanes  were  no  more  than  several  inches 
wide.  AJ  eventually  found  that  the  first 
shot  hit  and  passed  through  a small  tree. 
How  he  hit  the  bear  on  the  second  shot  in 
such  cover  is  amazing. 

After  the  required  60-day  drying  period, 
the  skull  was  measured  at  the  Game  Com- 
mission Southwest  Region  Office,  by  cer- 
tified B &.  C scorer,  Michael  J.  Hardison, 
from  Uniontown,  and  witnessed  by  Game 
Commission  representatives  and  family. 
The  skull  was  officially  measured,  in  inches, 
as  having  a length  of  147i6  and  a width  of 
8'°/i6  for  a total  of  IV/ie  and  will  stand  as 
the  new  state  record. 

AJ  always  mentioned  that  if  he  ever  got 
a bear  he  would  have  a rug  made  from  it. 
AJ’s  wife,  Susie,  and  others,  however,  con- 
vinced AJ  that  a bear  this  big  and  impor- 
tant should  be  preserved  as  a full  size 
mount.  Interestingly,  the  taxidermist  AJ 
selected,  Mike  LaRosa,  from  Acme,  took  a 
bear  in  Fayette  County  in  1996  that  at  488 
pounds  and  with  a skull  measuring  20®/i6 
had  been  the  county’s  largest  bear. 

AJ’s  father-in-law,  Joe  Habina,  who  took 
AJ  on  his  first  elk  hunt  to  a favorite  place 
in  Idaho,  has  often  been  heard  to  say  “I’d 
rather  be  lucky  than  good.’’  On  that  first 
hunt,  on  the  first  day,  the  first  elk  AJ  saw 
was  a large  6x7  bull  that  he  took  with  one 
shot.  The  first  bear  he  ever  shot  at  turns 
out  to  be  not  just  a new  state  record  but 
one  that  ties  for  first  among  all  black  bears 
ever  taken  in  a hunt.  We  could  all  use  that 
kind  of  luck.  □ 
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The  folloiving  is  adapted  from  testimony 
Calvin  W.  DuBrock,  Game  Commission 
Bureau  of  Wildlife  Management  director, 
prepared  for  a House  Agriculture  and 
Rural  Affairs  Committee  hearing  about 
the  impacts  of  deer  damage. 


Deer  Management: 
Strategies  for  Landowners 

Calvin  W.  DuBrock 

Director,  Bureau  of  Widlife  Management 


The  white-tailed  deer, 

Pennsylvania’s  state  animal,  is  arg- 
uably the  most  significant  wildlife  species 
inhabiting  the  Commonwealth.  Deer  live 
in  every  comer  of  Pennsylvania,  from  the 
largest  cities  to  the  wildest  forests.  The 
white-tailed  deer  is  a native  species  of 
Pennsylvania’s  ecosystems.  Wildlife  conser- 
vation efforts  in  Pennsylvania  are  funded 
almost  exclusively  by  hunters’  license  fees, 
and  more  than  90  percent  of  Pennsylvania’s 
hunters  are  deer  hunters.  Deer  are  an  im- 
portant component  to  the 
Commonwealth’s  natural  history  and  cur- 
rent wildlife  conservation  efforts. 

Deer  are  a welcome  sight  until  conflicts 
arise  with  homeowners,  farmers,  foresters, 
motorists,  gardeners,  or  landscapers.  Deer 
populations  can  diminish  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  very  habitat  that  supports 
them,  cause  crop  and  landscaping  losses, 
increase  exposure  to  Lyme  disease,  and 
threaten  motorists  on  Pennsylvania’s  high- 
ways. 

Since  the  1920s,  in  accordance  with  the 
agency’s  duties  and  mission,  the  Game 


Commission  has  worked  hard  to  bal- 
ance the  views  of  all  sides  of  the  deer 
management  equation.  Although 
people  and  circumstances  have 
changed,  key  components  of  the  pub- 
lic view  of  deer  management  remain 
the  same.  Hunters  want  to  see  and 
harvest  many  deer.  Farmers  and  nurs- 
ery owners  want  to  grow  their  crops. 
Foresters  want  forests  to  regenerate. 
Landowners  want  to  protect  their 
property.  Motorists  want  to  safely  drive 
highways. 

Our  present  deer  management  pro- 
gram has  three  guiding  goals.  We  are 
working  to  manage  for:  a healthy  deer 
herd,  a healthy  habitat  for  all  wildlife, 
and  for  reduced  human-deer  conflicts. 

Recently,  the  House  Democratic 
Policy  Committee  held  a public  meet- 
ing in  Clearfield  County  to  hear  from 
hunters  and  local  businesses  that  op- 
pose the  Game  Commission’s  deer 
management  program  because  they 
feel  there  are  too  few  deer.  Also,  dur- 
ing the  agency’s  annual  appearance 
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before  the  House  Game  and  Fisheries 
Committee,  15  of  17  legislators  voiced 
their  concerns  about  the  agency’s  deer 
management  program  and,  again, 
stated  there  were  too  few  deer. 

The  Game  Commission  is  directed 
by  law  to  use  hunting  as  a method  of 
management  for  white-tailed  deer. 
The  Game  Commission  supports  and 
encourages  hunting  as  a means  of  man- 
aging deer  populations  by  annually 
making  hunting  opportunities  avail- 
able. For  managing  habitat  for  deer, 
however,  the  agency  has  direct  con- 
trol of  only  five  percent  of  the 
Commonwealth’s  land  area  — state 
game  lands. 

We  recognize  that  the  traditional 
hunting  seasons  and  bag  limits  may 
not  be  enough  to  provide  relief  to  all 
landowners  experiencing  damage  by 
deer.  In  these  cases,  increased  efforts 
and  opportunities  may  be  required.  For 
this  reason,  the  Game  Commission 
has  several  programs  and  strategies  to 
help  landowners  address  their  prob- 
lems. 

Pennsylvania  has  one  of  the  most 
liberal  wildlife  agricultural  depreda- 
tion laws  in  the  country.  By  law,  agri- 
cultural producers  (or  their  employ- 
ees) are  allowed  to  kill  depredating 
deer  — antlered  or  antlerless — any- 
time, day  or  night,  without  a permit. 

Further,  for  those  producers  who 
continue  to  experience  an  unaccept- 
able amount  of  agricultural  damage, 
the  Game  Commission  created  the 
Agricultural  Deer  Control  Program,  or 
“Red  Tag”  program.  This  special  per- 
mit allows  for  the  removal  of  antler- 
less deer  outside  of  the  regular  hunt- 
ing season  and  is  related  specifically 
to  agricultural  depredation. 

The  permit  authorizes  the  land- 
owner  to  enlist  the  aid  of  licensed 
hunters  who  are  not  associated  with 
the  farm  to  come  on  the  property  and 
harvest  depredating  deer.  The  number 


of  these  “subpermits”  available  to  the  land- 
owner  is  generally  one  for  every  five  acres 
of  land  under  cultivation. 

‘Red  Tag’  permits  (and  associated 
subpermits)  are  valid  from  February  1 to 
September  28,  excluding  Sundays,  from 
dawn  to  dusk.  The  permit  is  not  valid  from 
May  16  to  July  31,  inclusive,  for  general 
crop  farming,  and  from  May  16  to  June  30 
for  vegetable  farming  — basically,  during 
the  fawning  season.  Again,  only  antlerless 
deer  may  be  taken  under  this  program. 

The  landowner  may  issue  subpermits 
only  to  Pennsylvania  residents  who  pos- 
sess a valid  resident  hunting  license.  No 
fee  may  be  charged  for  the  subpermit.  The 
landowner  may  restrict  the  type  of  firearm 
or  bow  used  to  take  deer  on  lands  they  have 
enrolled. 

In  2005,  168  farms  were  enrolled  in  the 
Red  Tag  program,  and  867  deer  were  taken. 

To  make  this  program  acceptable  to 
more  landowners  in  our  more  urbanized 
Wildlife  Management  Units,  the  Game 
Commission  staff  recommended  and  the 
Board  of  Game  Commissioners  at  its  April 
meeting  approved  a measure  to  remove  the 
requirement  that  landowners  in  WMUs  5C 
and  5D  be  enrolled  in  one  of  our  public 
access  cooperative  programs  before  being 
eligible  for  Red  Tag.  This  action  was  the 
product  of  meetings  arranged  by  Senate 
Game  and  Fisheries  Committee  Chairman 
Joe  Conti  and  Representative  Charles 
Mcllhinney  between  Game  Commission 
officials  and  landowners  in  the  Philadel- 
phia suburban  counties. 

Two  programmatic  attempts  to  assist 
farmers  and  other  landowners  have  had 
mixed  results. 

One  of  the  benefits  of  farmers  enrolled 
in  the  agency’s  cooperative  public  access 
programs  is  their  eligibility  to  receive  deer 
deterrent  fencing.  However,  given  the 
agency’s  present  financial  situation,  we 
have  been  forced  to  forgo  funding  this  pro- 
gram. Should  the  agency  receive  increased 
revenues  in  the  near  future,  we  would  be 
able  to  revisit  this  line  item. 
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In  1999,  the  agency  implemented  the 
“LINK”  program,  which  was  designed  to 
help  landowners  obtain  assistance  from 
hunters  to  address  their  wildlife  damage 
problems.  However,  since  the  program  was 
unveiled,  there  has  been  little  to  no  en- 
rollment, despite  agency  efforts  to  publi- 
cize the  program  and  its  benefits. 

The  Deer  Management  Assistance  Pro- 
gram (DMAP)  was  implemented  in  2003 
and  helps  landowners  achieve  deer  densi- 
ties consistent  with  their  land  use  goals 
through  additional  antlerless  deer  harvests. 
Public  lands;  private  lands  where  no  fee  is 
charged  for  hunting;  and  private  hunt  clubs 
established  prior  to  January  1,  2000,  all  are 
eligible.  Interested  landowners  must  sub- 
mit an  application  by  July  1 each  year  in 
order  to  be  eligible  for  the  fall  hunting  sea- 
son. There  is  no  fee  required  of  the  land- 
owner. 

In  this  program,  qualifying  landowners 
are  issued  DMAP  harvest  permit  coupons 
at  a rate  of  one  coupon  for  every  five  acres 
of  affected  agricultural  land,  or  one  cou- 
pon for  every  50  acres  of  all  other  land 
types.  Landowners  distribute  coupons  to 
licensed  hunters  they  are  willing  to  give 
access  to  their  property.  Hunters  redeem 
their  DMAP  coupons  from  the  Game 
Commission  for  a DMAP  harvest  permit. 
Landowners  may  not  charge  or  accept  any 
contributions  in  exchange  for  coupons. 

Each  DMAP  harvest  permit  may  be 
used  to  take  one  antlerless  deer,  during  any 
deer  hunting  season,  on  the  property  for 
which  it  was  issued. 

For  2005-06,  691  properties  were  en- 
rolled in  DMAP,  and  the  total  reported 
DMAP  harvest  was  7,644. 

It’s  worth  noting  that  for  2005-06,  the 
Game  Commission  reduced  antlerless  deer 
license  allocations  at  the  WMU  level, 
thereby  further  encouraging  hunters  to 
consider  DMAP  landowners  who  have  ex- 
pressed the  need  for  additional  antlerless 
harvests. 

Deer-human  conflicts  in  developed  ar- 
eas are  not  new,  nor  is  the  agency’s  recog- 


nition of  the  problem.  For  example, 
in  the  early  1990s,  the  Game  Com- 
mission implemented  a municipal  deer 
depredation  permit  program,  which 
empowered  municipalities  to  apply  for 
a permit  to  assist  their  landowners  in 
addressing  these  conflicts. 

The  agency’s  deer  management 
program,  adopted  in  2003,  calls  for  the 
implementation  of  an  urban  deer  man- 
agement plan.  To  develop  such  a plan, 
the  agency  began  by  seeking  public 
input  last  summer  and  fall.  We  re- 
ceived more  than  500  comments  and 
suggestions,  which  were  used  to  draft 
an  urban  deer  management  strategy, 
which  was  then  made  available  for 
public  review. 

While  traditional  hunting  is  the 
most  economical  and  effective  way  to 
manage  deer  populations,  the  Game 
Commission  realizes  that  its  applica- 
tion may  be  limited  in  some  developed 
areas  due  to  real  and  perceived  safety 
concerns,  social  values  and  legal  con- 
straints. Communities  not  experienc- 
ing adequate  relief  from  deer  damage 
through  traditional  deer  hunting  of- 
ten request  additional  aid  from  the 
Game  Commission. 

In  light  of  these  concerns,  the 
Game  Commission  has  legalized  the 
use  of  crossbows  in  all  deer  hunting 
seasons  in  WMUs  2B,  5C  and  5D,  our 
three  most  developed  WMUs.  We 
have  extended  antlerless  deer  seasons 
by  an  extra  five  weeks  in  WMUs  5C 
and  5D.  Also,  while  the  more  rural 
WMUs  have  seen  cuts  in  antlerless 
deer  license  allocations,  WMUs  2B, 
5C  and  5D  have  seen  increases.  We 
continue  to  evaluate  antlerless  license 
allocations  on  an  annual  basis,  and  try 
to  provide  hunters  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  an  antlerless  deer  li- 
cense and  to  use  it  in  these  areas. 

Deer  herd  reductions  may  result  in 
reduced  damage  to  landscape 
plantings,  incidence  of  Lyme  disease. 
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and  deer-vehicle  collisions.  Therefore, 
efforts  to  reduce  the  deer  populations 
in  our  more  developed  areas  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a management  objective. 
Objectives  and  strategies  of  the  urban 
deer  management  plan  focus  on  in- 
creasing deer  harvest,  hunter  success, 
and  hunter  opportunity,  as  well  as  de- 
velop and  implement  nontraditional 
harvest  programs  and  education  and 
outreach  programs. 

Recognizing  that  statewide  deer 
management  programs  cannot  always 
be  applied  equally  across  the  Com- 
monwealth, an  objective  in  the 
agency’s  deer  management  plan  was  to 
test  the  use  of  local  stakeholder  groups 
to  recommend  management  unit  spe- 
cific deer  population  goals.  Stakehold- 
ers are  asked  to  provide  population 
goal  recommendations  based  on  con- 
sideration of  available  biological  data 
and  their  values  regarding  deer  popu- 
lations. As  envisioned.  Citizen’s  Ad- 
visory Committee  values  would  be 
shared  with  the  Board  of  Game  Com- 
missioners and  considered  in  the  an- 
nual decision-making  process  when 
deer  management  regulations  are  be- 
ing finalized. 

The  Game  Gommission  recently 
concluded  a pilot  Citizen  Advisory 
Committee  in  WMU  4B,  in 
southcentral  Pennsylvania.  Represen- 
tatives selected  from  ten  stakeholder 


groups  were  represented  on  the  commit- 
tee, which  included  an  agricultural  repre- 
sentative, forest  industry  representative, 
and  a rural  non-farm  landowner  represen- 
tative. 

The  experience  provided  the  opportu- 
nity to  inform  stakeholders  on  the  mission 
of  the  Game  Commission,  the  complexi- 
ties of  deer  management,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  proper  management;  as  well  as  an 
opportunity  for  the  Game  Commission  to 
understand  stakeholder  values  regarding 
deer  management.  We  will  be  evaluating 
the  process  and  effectiveness  of  such  a com- 
mittee and  receive  further  guidance  from 
the  Board  of  Game  Commissioners  about 
the  possible  role  that  they  will  play  in  the 
future. 

Deer  management  can  have  wide  rang- 
ing impacts  on  wildlife,  habitats,  and  citi- 
zens of  Pennsylvania.  Finding  balance 
across  the  range  of  positives  and  negatives 
remains  a challenge,  and  we  remain  open 
to  positive,  constructive  input  on  ways  to 
maximize  deer  harvests  in  those  areas  and 
on  those  lands  most  in  need  of  assistance. 

The  Game  Commission  is  committed 
to  responsible  management  of  all  species 
in  its  charge.  These  programs  I have  just 
discussed  illustrate  the  Game  Gommission’s 
responsiveness  to  the  issues  surrounding 
deer  management.  We  will  continue  to 
grow  and  modify  programs  as  necessary  to 
meet  Pennsylvania  landowners’  deer  man- 
agement challenges  and  objectives.  □ 


Cover  Photo  by  Hal  Korber 

CANADA  GEESE  not  that  long  ago  were  seen  in  Pennsylva- 
nia only  in  the  spring  and  fall  as  they  migrated  through, 
between  nesting  grounds  farther  north  and  wintering 
grounds  along  the  coasts  to  our  south.  A few  decades  ago, 
though,  Canada  geese  began  nesting  here  and  today  are 
common  resident  birds  over  nearly  the  entire  state.  The  birds 
have  adapted  especially  well  to  large,  manicured  landscapes 
in  the  suburbs,  around  business  parks,  and  on  golf  courses. 
This  time  of  year  geese  are  well  into  the  nesting  season,  as 
the  parents  can  be  seen  sheparding  their  rapidly  growing 
young. 
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By  Lawrence  Hergenroeder 

Forest  County  Deputy  WCO 


CLARION  County  in  the  early  1970s 
is  where  I cut  my  teeth  on  the  sounds 
of  whistling  wings  of  the  woodcock.  I be- 
came my  father’s  sidekick  at  the  ripe  old 
age  of  four,  hunting  the  gray  dogwood  creek 
bottoms  along  old  railroad  beds.  Time  af- 
ter time  these  areas  held  the  migration 
holdovers  of  the  moonlit  flight  of  the  tim- 
berdoodle.  My  father  had  been  a deputy 
WCO  — or  game  protector,  as  they  were 
called  back  then  — for  the  past  few  years, 
passing  on  the  heritage  of  being  a skilled 
I woodsman  and  versed  in  proper  and  safe 
gun  handling  practices;  he  was  as  serious  a 
mentor  as  I was  a pupil. 

The  first  day  of  woodcock  season  was 
I always  greatly  anticipated,  and  in  our 
I household  even  more  of  a tradition  than 
! the  ever-popular  deer  season.  The  Christ- 
; mas  after  my  first  foray  into  the  woodcock 
coverts  1 was  blessed  with  my  first  side-by- 


side  double-barrel  shotgun.  It  was 
made  of  the  finest  crafted  plastic  and 
armed  with  two  suction  cup  darts,  but 
to  an  eager  future  hunter  it  was  the 
Parker  of  dart  guns.  The  next  year, 
when  I turned  six,  my  father  got  me  a 
Winchester  side-by-side  20-gauge. 
This  was  to  be  my  woodcock  gun,  un- 
til we  stumbled  onto  a L.C.  Smith  field 
grade  1 2-gauge  with  rare  factory  chok- 
ing. It  was  a beautiful  26-inch  barrel 
choked  improved  and  full.  Being  an 
old-school  bird  hunter,  my  father  al- 
ways claimed  that  hunting  woodcock 
with  anything  other  than  a classic  side- 
by-side  is  unethical.  A pharmacist  by 
trade,  my  father  was  also  one  of  the 
finest  stock  builders  around.  That 
statement  would  also  be  the  testimony 
of  many  friends  who  carry  one  of  my 
dad’s  classic  rifles  or  shotguns.  My  fa- 
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ther  restocked  my  L.C.  to  fit  my  small 
frame  and  then,  after  several  boxes  of 
clay  pigeons  and  several  bottles  of 
Hoppes  # 9,  the  countdown  to  my 
12th  birthday  began.  1 started  honing 
my  skills  for  finding  woodcock  coverts 
by  spending  many  spring  evenings 
with  my  father,  doing  peenting  counts 
and  knocking  on  landowners  doors;  it 
seemed  that  our  woodcock  season  was 
1 2 months  long. 

A favorite  covert  of  Dad’s  that  al- 
ways produced  many  flushes  fell  vic- 
tim to  the  1970s  coal  mining  boom. 
An  area  of  prime  habitat  yielding  an 
impressive  native  population  had  been 
turned  into  a grass  backfill.  The  flight 
birds,  though,  still  usually  provided 
three  or  four  days  of  good  hunting.  The 
bag  limit  back  then  was  five,  and  Dad 
often  limited  out.  He  was  a pretty  im- 
pressive shot,  and  made  the  chase  look 
easier  than  it  actually  was. 

Finally,  my  first  day  to  carry  a real 
gun  arrived.  Unfortunately,  I had  just 
missed  the  previous  season  due  to  a 
November  birthday,  but  1 did  get  to 
warm  the  barrels  during  the  late  grouse 
season  that  year.  We  hunted  a rela- 
tively new  covert  that  had  provided 
some  action  in  the  previous  couple  of 
years  for  Dad,  hut  nothing  like  the  old 
days.  The  first  woodcock  we  flushed 
got  up  between  my  father  and  me  and 
it  was  in  our  safe  zone  of  fire,  so  Dad 
quickly  folded  the  bird.  A respectable 
number  of  flushes  followed,  and  as  luck 
would  have  it,  a lifetime  of  anticipa- 
tion finally  became  reality  when  a 
mature  female  flushed.  1 swung, 
squeezed  the  trigger  and  folded  the 
bird.  It  was  probably  the  proudest  I’d 
ever  seen  my  father,  and  I could  tell 
just  by  the  expression  on  his  face;  no 
words  were  necessary. 

In  the  late  1 990s  my  father  reached 
retirement  and,  as  I hated  to  see  hap- 
pen, my  parents  decided  to  move  to 
Florida.  Against  my  father’s  wishes,  the 


scheduled  departure  after  woodcock  sea- 
son was  changed  to  before,  due  to  the  clos- 
ing date  for  the  sale  of  his  house. 

The  past  15  years  at  our  favorite  covert 
hadn’t  been  producing  because  the  cover 
was  maturing.  The  bag  limit  change  to 
three  birds  years  earlier  helped  keep  some 
birds  in  the  area,  though,  not  to  mention 
reducing  our  personal  take. 

I began  the  2000  season  with  mixed 
emotions.  With  the  one  who  had  intro- 
duced me  to  the  splendors  of  Penn’s  Woods 
now  1 ,400  miles  away,  the  hunt  just  wasn’t 
the  same.  Well,  that  was  until  I entered 
the  familiar  covert.  I hadn’t  walked  50 
yards  before  I began  flushing  birds.  The  first 
bird  flushed  off  my  bootlaces,  and  the  L.C. 
Smith  again  did  its  part  as  the  woodcock 
fell  to  the  autumn  leaves.  I took  one  step 
to  retrieve  the  downed  bird  and  two  more 
flushed.  One  thing  I learned  at  a young  age 
is  that  unless  you’re  hunting  over  a skilled 
dog,  never  take  your  eyes  off  the  mark  of  a 
downed  bird,  especially  woodcock.  I 
stashed  the  woodcock  in  my  vest  and  an- 
other exploded  into  flight.  I swung  and 
squeezed  off  a shot.  Amazed  by  the  fast 
action,  I took  some  time  to  work  the  co- 
vert and  filled  my  bag  limit  in  less  than  30 
minutes.  I removed  the  last  shell  from  my 
shotgun,  took  a seat  on  the  railroad  bank 
and  called  my  father  on  my  cell  phone. 

My  father  knew  what  day  it  was  and 
answered  on  the  first  ring.  I told  him  he 
should  have  been  here.  Being  the  practi- 
cal joker  that  I am,  though,  he  didn’t  be- 
lieve what  I told  him.  I had  17  flushes  in 
less  than  a half  hour,  three  of  which  came 
after  I had  limited  out  and  was  walking  back 
to  the  car.  1 could  hear  the  mixed  emo- 
tions in  my  father’s  voice;  a mix  of  pride 
and  sorrow  of  the  one  true  passion  he  so 
greatly  missed.  The  only  way  the  hunt 
could  have  been  better,  of  course,  was  to 
have  him  there.  That  season  was  full  of 
action,  the  best  I’d  ever  had.  I wound  up 
with  79  flushes  in  six  outings. 

The  following  year  was  much  the  same, 
and  I received  some  good  news  for  the  next 
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season.  My  parents  had  had  enough  of  the 
Sunshine  State  and  were  moving  back  to 
Pennsylvania.  I welcomed  the  season 
opener  with  more  anticipation  than  ever. 
The  covert  didn’t  disappoint  us.  Birds  were 
plentiful,  and  I soon  received  another  les- 
son from  the  old  veteran.  The  2-year  hia- 
tus hadn’t  affected  his  proficiency,  as  his 
classic  side-by-side  put  feathers  in  my 
father’s  gentle  hand.  As  my  father  and  1 
continued  to  work  the  covert,  we  reflected 
on  the  changes  we’ve  seen  over  the  years 
and  how  the  woodcock  have  adapted  to 
the  overgrown  habitat.  It  seemed  that  the 
sound  of  flushing  woodcock  outnumbered 
the  sightings,  and  we  began  to  work  areas 
around  the  covert  and  found  new  patterns 
that  initiated  additional  shooting  oppor- 
tunities. We  bagged  a couple  birds  apiece, 
and  as  we  worked  our  way  through  the  fi- 
nal 50  yards  of  cover,  two  woodcock 
flushed;  I folded  the  bird  to  the  left  as  my 


father  got  the 
one  on  the  right.  A 
fitting  conclusion  to 
one  of  the  best  days  we 
have  ever  shared. 

Looking  back  on  the 
past  couple  of  years  has 
brought  a new  appreciation 
for  woodcock  hunting.  My 
father,  now  in  his  70s,  is  slow- 
ing down  physically,  but  the  emotional 
rewards  in  having  him  out  hunting  for 
another  season  is  beyond  the  words  of 
this  text.  His  name  is  C.  Reid 
Hergenroeder,  the  best  hunting  men- 
tor I’ve  ever  had  and  the  reason  my 
most  treasured  memories  will  always 
include  the  whistle  of  timberdoodle 
wings.  □ 
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GLENN  BOWERS  served  his  country  during  WWII  as  a pilot  in  the  famed  Black  Sheep 
Squadron.  From  there  he  went  on  to  serve  the  sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania,  in  a career 
that  saw  him  rise  to  the  Executive  Director  position. 

Black  Sheep^  Rabbits  and 
White-tailed  Deer 

By  Bill  Bower 


IN  THE  PAST  few  years  we’ve  been 
hearing  about  people  of  the  “Great 
est  Generation”  and  the  long  overdue 
honors  that  they’ve  been  receiving. 
Now  is  the  time  to  listen  to  the  stories 
these  men  and  women  have  to  tell,  and 
many  are  stories  that  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

Back  in  the  1940s,  many  Game 
Commission  personnel  put  their  lives 
on  hold,  to  go  help  stop  the  spread  of 
tyranny  in  World  War  II.  After  the  war 
was  over,  they  returned  to  continue 
their  fight;  however,  this  time  it  was 
to  protect  and  preserve  our  wildlife. 
One  such  person  is  Glenn  Bowers. 

Back  in  my  early  days  with  the 
Game  Commission,  I took  my  family 
to  a graduation  ceremony  at  the  Game 
Commission  Training  School  at 
Brockway.  Back  then  there  was  a TV 


program  called  “Baa  Baa  Black  Sheep”  that 
my  two  sons  watched.  On  that  day  I men- 
tioned to  our  young  sons  that  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Game  Commission, 
Glenn  Bowers,  had  been  a pilot  in  that  fa- 
mous squadron.  A little  later,  my  son  Scott 
approached  Glenn  and  asked  if  it  was  true 
that  he  had  been  a Black  Sheep.  Glenn 
took  time  on  that  busy  day  to  talk  to  Scott. 
I went  on  to  work  under  Glenn  until  he 
retired,  and  always  considered  it  a privi- 
lege to  do  so. 

Glenn  began  his  career  with  the  Game 
Commission  in  1948  and  retired  34  years 
later  as  “top  game  protector”  in  the  state. 
He  became  the  Executive  Director  in  1965, 
steering  the  Commission  for  17  years  until 
retiring  in  December  1982. 

Glenn  was  bom  on  May  7,  1921,  in 
York,  Pennsylvania,  the  son  of  Elmer  and 
Naomi  Shellenberger-Bowers.  He  was  the 
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Biologists  Steve  Liscinsky,  Bob  Snyder,  Harvey  Roberts, 
Wilmer  Richter,  Glenn  Bowers,  Dob  Studholme,  Roger 
Latham  and  Stan  Forbes,  left  to  right,  front  to  back,  were 
among  those  instrumental  in  bringing  the  Game 
Commission  into  the  modern  age  of  wildlife  management. 


youngest  of  three  children, 
having  one  brother  and 
one  sister. 

Glenn’s  father  was  in 
the  produce  business,  ped- 
dling produce  from  a 
horse-drawn  wagon 
through  the  streets  of  York. 

Then,  during  the  Great 
Depression,  the  company 
he  worked  for  closed  its  re- 
tail business.  Without  a job 
and  no  prospects  of  finding 
one,  Elmer  opened  his  own 
produce  business,  despite 
the  fact  that  this  was  at  the 
time  when  most  businesses 
were  closing.  The  business 
made  it  through  the  de- 
pression and  grew  to  the 
point  that  Glenn’s  brother  went  to  work 
for  their  father. 

After  graduating  from  York  High  School 
in  1939  Glenn  attended  Penn  State,  but 
three  years  into  his  college  education, 
WWIl  began.  On  May  29,  1942,  Glenn 
volunteered  for  the  Navy.  He  went  through 
three  months  of  rigorous  pre-flight  school, 
which  consisted  of  a strenuous  physical 
training  course,  all  before  he  ever  even 
looked  at  a plane.  On  April  17,  1943, 
Glenn  earned  his  wings  and  became  a Sec- 
ond Lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

Four  days  after  receiving  his  commis- 
sion as  an  officer,  Glenn  married  his  high 
school  sweetheart,  Betty  Lehr.  After  a brief 
honeymoon,  Glenn  was  assigned  to  gun- 
nery training.  He  then  had  to  qualify  for 
take-off  and  landing  on  an  aircraft  carrier. 
In  July  1943  Glenn  was  sent  to  the  West 
Coast,  and  from  there  he  went  by  ship  to 
the  South  Pacific.  The  ship,  which  was  the 
U.S.S.  Mount  Vernon  (a  navy  transport 
that  carried  18,000  men),  made  its  way 
across  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  New 
Caledonia.  The  trip  took  more  than  two 
weeks,  because  the  ship  had  no  escort  and, 
therefore,  had  to  zigzag  across  the  ocean  to 
avoid  enemy  ships  and  submarines.  Luck- 


ily, they  didn’t  encounter  any  prob- 
lems. From  New  Caledonia,  Glenn 
went  to  Espiritu  Santos  in  the  New 
Herbrides.  There,  he  and  about  20 
other  pilots  joined  the  famous  Black 
Sheep  Squadron  headed  by  Major 
Greg  “Pappy”  Boyington. 

This  brought  the  famous  squadron 
up  to  full  complement.  Although 
Glenn  had  flown  F4F  Wildcats  in  gun- 
nery training  and  qualified  for  carrier 
take-off  and  landing,  he  now  had  to 
be  trained  in  flying  the  famous  F4U 
Corsair. 

By  late  November  the  squadron 
was  stationed  on  the  Island  Vella 
Lavella  and,  finally,  all  his  training 
would  be  put  to  use.  Earlier  that  month 
the  Marines  had  landed  on 
Bougainville,  and  at  the  time,  the 
Navy’s  Seabees  were  building  an  air- 
strip at  Torokina.  Some  of  Glenn’s  first 
flights  consisted  of  assisting  the  Ma- 
rines by  flying  strafing  attacks  on  the 
jungle  surrounding  this  airstrip.  It  was 
reported  that  on  one  such  mission  they 
killed  106  Japanese  soldiers.  Glenn 
mentioned  that  on  one  strafing  patrol 
the  jungle  erupted  with  white  birds. 
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and  that  he  has  often  wondered  what 
type  of  birds  they  were. 

Around  December  12  the  Seabees 
had  the  airstrip  completed  and  ready 
to  accept  planes,  but  the  pilots  were 
warned  to  stay  in  the  middle  of  the 
runway,  which  was  a steel  mat,  because 
if  they  got  off  to  the  side,  in  the  black 
volcanic  sand,  they  could  crash.  The 
first  planes  in  were  from  Glenn’s 
squadron.  The  pilot  landing  in  front 
of  Glenn  did  not  heed  the  warning  and 
veered  off  to  the  side,  with  the  plane 
taking  a nosedive  and  ending  up  up- 
side down.  The  pilot  was  put  out  of 
commission  with  a broken  shoulder, 
and  his  much  needed  plane  was  de- 
stroyed. 

From  Bougainville  the  squadron 
staged  flying  missions  to  hit  Rabaul, 
which  was  the  Japanese  Bastion  on 
New  Britain,  with  their  main  targets  a 
harbor  and  five  airfields.  In  his  effort 
to  get  a record  number  of  kills, 
Boyington  had  the  Black  Sheep 
Squadron  flying  a lot  of  tough  mis- 
sions, but  Glenn  said  that  Boyington 
never  asked  his  men  to  do  anything 
that  he  wouldn’t  do.  On  January  3, 
1944,  Boyington  shot  down  his  26th 
plane,  but  he,  too,  was  shot  down. 

Boyington  always  told  his  men  that 
if  he  got  shot  down  he  would  meet 
them  back  in  San  Francisco,  and  he 
kept  his  promise.  With  their  leader 
lost,  the  squadron  flew  its  last  mission 
on  January  8,  1944.  The  Black  Sheep 
Squadron  was  then  relieved  of  its  du- 
ties and  disbanded. 

I asked  Glenn  how  the  squadron 
got  the  name  Black  Sheep,  and  he  told 
me  that  most  fighter  squadrons  were 
put  together  in  the  states  and  then 
shipped  overseas.  The  Black  Sheep 
Squadron,  however,  was  formed  over- 
seas, with  pilots  assigned  from  all  over. 
Because  of  this,  Boyington  first  re- 
ferred to  the  squadron  by  a name  that 
let’s  just  say  couldn’t  be  used  in  print. 


GLENN  BOWERS  served  as  Executive 
Director  of  the  Game  Commission  from 
1965  through  1982,  a span  that  saw  many 
significant  milestones  in  the  agency's 
history. 


and  when  a war  correspondent  suggested 
Black  Sheep,  Boyington  liked  the  name 
and  it  stuck. 

After  the  Black  Sheep  Squadron  was 
disbanded,  Glenn  was  transferred  to  the 
VMF  218  Squadron  and  later  to  another 
fighter  squadron  known  as  VMO  251, 
where  he  stayed  until  October  of  1944.  By 
then  not  many  Japanese  planes  were  fly- 
ing, so  Glenn  flew  a lot  of  strafing  missions. 
Later,  bombs  were  put  on  the  Corsairs  and 
Glenn  flew  missions  to  destroy  bridges  and 
facilities  used  by  the  enemy.  He  became 
known  as  “Tail-End  Charlie”  because  he 
was  always  the  last  plane  in  formation. 
Glenn  always  flew  last,  no  matter  if  there 
were  6 or  30  planes.  He  would  verify  other 
pilots’  hits  or  misses.  When  a pilot  claimed 
he  had  destroyed  a bridge  or  made  a direct 
hit  on  a facility,  Glenn  could  confirm  or 
deny  the  pilot’s  claim.  He  quickly  learned 
that  fighter  pilots  are  good  liars. 

Glenn  stayed  in  the  South  Pacific  for 
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13  months  and  during  that  time  flew  28 
missions  with  the  Black  Sheep  Squad- 
ron and  58  missions  with  the  other  two 
squadrons,  for  a total  of  86  missions.  Af- 
ter all  these  missions  Glenn  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  only  one  bullet 
hole  in  his  plane.  Although  Glenn 
never  shot  down  an  enemy  plane,  once 
while  pressing  an  attack  on  a Japanese 
plane,  he  was  almost  within  range  and 
about  to  open  fire  when  he  saw  tracer 
bullets  passing  his  cockpit.  When  Glenn 
looked  around  he  saw  another  Corsair, 
which  was  far  out  of  range,  firing  at  the 
plane.  The  pilot  was  so  anxious  to  get  a 
kill  that  his  bullets  were  falling  short  of  the 
Japanese  plane.  Glenn  thought  to  himself 
that  he  better  get  out  of  the  way  or  he’d  be 
shot  down  by  friendly  fire. 

The  Japanese  used  Zeroes,  which  were 
light  planes  with  little  armor.  Glenn  said 
that  because  the  Zero  could  turn  quickly, 
American  pilots  didn’t  want  to  get  in  a 
close-up  dogfight,  as  the  Zero  could  turn 
and  get  on  their  tail  before  they  knew  what 
happened.  With  the  Corsair  being  a 
heavier  plane  and  well  armored,  the  pilots 
tried  to  stay  above  the  Zeroes  and  dive  on 
them.  Many  times  when  Glenn  was  flying 
bomber  protection  missions,  the  Japanese 
Zeroes  came  up  to  attack  the  bombers.  The 
Americans,  though,  would  turn  their  Cor- 
sairs towards  the  Zeroes,  whose  pilots  would 
turn  and  fly  away  because  they  knew  their 
planes  were  no  match  for  the  Corsairs. 

After  Glenn  returned  to  the  states  in 
October  of  1944  he  went  to  Pensacola, 
Florida,  where  he  attended  Instrument 
Flight  Instructors  School  and  qualified  as 
an  instructor.  Glenn  said  after  all  the  ac- 
tion in  the  South  Pacific,  he  found  his  new 
job  dull. 

In  December  1945  Glenn  was  dis- 
charged from  the  service  and  returned  to 
York.  He  went  back  to  Penn  State  and 
earned  his  Bachelor’s  Degree  in  June  1946 
and  then  received  his  Master’s  Degree  in 
June  of  1948.  While  working  for  his 
Master’s  Degree,  Glenn  worked  on  the 


PAUL  CLENNY,  left,  director  of  the 
Southcenral  Region,  and  Glenn  present  to 
Steward  Rager  an  award  for  his  50  years  of 
service  as  a deputy  game  protector.  — 1977 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission’s 
Barrens  Grouse  Study.  In  August  of 
1948  the  Game  Commission  hired 
him  as  a biologist. 

With  Glenn’s  first  assignment  of 
working  on  a rabbit  study  on  SGL  203, 
in  Allegheny  County,  he  moved  his 
family  to  the  town  of  Wexford,  about 
17  miles  north  of  Pittsburgh.  He 
worked  on  the  rabbit  program  for  four 
years,  proving  what  many  other  re- 
searchers of  the  time  were  demonstrat- 
ing as  well,  that  if  you’ll  have  the  right 
food  and  habitat,  you  have  lots  of  rab- 
bits. Glenn  also  proved  that  trapped 
and  transferred  rabbits  would  return 
to  their  home  areas.  He  even  had  one 
rabbit  return  to  where  it  had  been 
trapped  after  being  taken  three  miles 
away. 

In  1952  Glenn  was  transferred  to 
the  Letterkenny  Army  Depot  near 
Chambersburg.  There  he  continued  to 
work  with  rabbits.  Roger  Latham,  who 
at  the  time  was  Chief  of  Research, 
wanted  to  prove  that  trapping  rabbits 
in  towns  and  cities  and  then  releasing 
them  in  the  country  was  a waste  of 
time.  Glenn  said  that  he  marked  thou- 
sands of  rabbits  that  were  trapped  at 
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Glenn,  right  and  Ralph  Able,  left,  executive 
director  of  the  Fish  Commission,  receive  awards 
from  PAUL  LUDKE,  President  of  the  Philadelphia 
Federation  of  Sportsmen's  Clubs.  — 1978 

the  Letterkenny  Army  Depot  and  then 
released  all  over  the  Southcentral  Re- 
gion. Some  of  the  ear-tagged  rabbits 
were  hit  on  the  highways  many  miles 
from  where  they  were  released.  Then, 
during  the  hunting  season,  few  ear  tags 
were  turned  in  by  hunters,  proving 
that  the  trapping  of  rabbits  in  towns 
and  cities  and  releasing  them  in  the 
country  did  not  help  the  rabbit  popu- 
lation. 

In  1953  Glenn  was  assigned  to  go 
to  the  North  American  Wildlife  Con- 
ference in  Chicago,  where  he  pre- 
sented his  paper  on  rabbit  studies.  He 
also  had  a feature  article  in  Game  News 
called  “Recipe  for  Rabbits,”  not  a 
recipe  for  cooking  rabbits,  but  a recipe 
for  making  rabbit  habitat. 

Also  in  1953,  Glenn  started  work- 
ing with  beagle  clubs  around  the  state 
to  help  them  make  habitat  for  rabbits. 
One  member  of  the  McKean  County 
Beagle  Club,  Bob  Slike,  produced  a 
movie  that  was  made  available 
through  his  magazine  Hounds  and 
Hunting.  Beagle  clubs  all  around  the 
state  and  country  used  the  movie. 

In  1956  PGC  Executive  Director 
Logan  Bennett  told  all  the  agency  bi- 
ologists that  they  would  have  to  at- 


tend the  Game  Commission  Training  ^ 
School  at  Brockway.  They  didn’t  have  to  L 
participate  in  the  entire  curriculum,  only 
the  parts  that  their  college  education  did 
not  cover,  such  as  law  enforcement  and 
Game  Commission  policies.  Logan  told  ^ 
them  that  they  would  graduate  from  the  1 
school  on  the  same  level  as  the  regular  a 
graduates.  Glenn,  along  with  Stan  Forbes,  I 
Ken  Gardner,  Steve  Liscinsky,  Wilmer 
Richter  and  Harvey  Roberts,  went 
through  the  training  with  the  Eighth 
Class.  Glenn  said  that  at  the  time  he 
thought  the  staff  was  extra  tough  on  the 
biologists.  Although  the  biologists  were 
much  older  than  the  other  students,  they 
still  had  to  go  through  the  rigorous  physi- 
cal fitness  training. 

The  class  graduated  24  men,  including 
the  six  biologists,  on  March  16,  1957. 

Although  they  were  listed  as  graduat- 
ing officers,  Glenn  felt  the  biologists  never 
enjoyed  the  rights,  privileges  and  accep- 
tance like  the  other  graduates  of  the  school. 

In  1957,  Glenn  was  in  the  field,  work- 
ing with  the  Towanda  Beagle  Club,  when 
he  got  a call  to  contact  the  Harrisburg 
headquarters.  Glenn  was  told  that  Roger 
Latham  was  leaving  the  agency  and  that 
they  wanted  him  to  put  in  for  Chief  of  the 
Research  Division.  Glenn  applied,  and  on 
August  15,  1957,  he  was  promoted  to  that 
position. 

During  this  time  the  Commission  was 
having  antlerless  deer  hunting  seasons  ev- 
ery other  year,  because  the  agency  had  pre- 
vailed upon  the  legislature  to  do  away  with 
the  system  in  which  the  counties  could 
abrogate  the  season.  The  antler  less  season 
was  so  controversial  that  it  was  held  only 
every  other  year  (an  odd  numbered  year, 
when  no  legislative  elections  were  being 
held).  No  one  in  political  office  wanted  a 
doe  season  while  they  were  running  for  re- 
election,  but  that  would  change. 

Glenn  was  able  to  convince  the  Com- 
missioners in  1958  that  if  they  were  ever 
going  to  manage  the  deer  herd,  an 
antlerless  season  was  needed  every  year. 
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Glenn,  who  knew  it  would  be  a tough 
battle,  said  that  when  the  Commission 
went  along  with  his  recommendation  it  was 
one  of  the  highlights  of  his  career. 

Less  than  a month  after  Glenn  took  over 
as  Chief  of  Research,  Executive  Director 
Logan  Bennett  died  suddenly.  Mert  J. 
Golden,  who  was  the  Deputy  Executive 
Director,  was  later  named  Executive  Di- 
rector, and  Glenn  was  appointed  Deputy 
Executive  Director  in  1959. 

In  1964  the  Game  Commission  was  still 
defending  its  antlerless  season  and  alloca- 
tions. One  day  a Commissioner,  who  was  a 
high  school  math  teacher,  came  to  Glenn’s 
office  and  threw  some  papers  on  the  desk. 
He  told  Glenn  that  the  papers  proved 
mathematically  that  the  Commission  was 
making  a mistake  with  the  antlerless  sea- 
son. He  went  on  to  say  the  figures  showed 
that  if  the  Commission  continued  having 
doe  seasons,  by  1969  there  wouldn’t  be  any 
deer  in  Pennsylvania. 

By  October  1965  Mert  Golden  had  been 
ill  with  cancer  for  several  months,  and 
Glenn  had  been  doing  Golden’s  job.  When 
Mert  retired,  Glenn  was  appointed  Execu- 
tive Director. 

In  1966  Glenn  was  instrumental  in  hav- 
ing the  bounty  system  removed  from  all 


INAUGURATING  the  agency's  SPORT 
program  ranks  high  In  what  Glenn 
considers  his  greatest  accomplishments. 
Here,  during  an  interview,  he's  wearing  the 
fluorescent  orange  sport  coat  he  often 
wore  to  promote  SPORT  and  hunter  safety. 

animals.  The  trappers  from  across  the 
state  raised  quite  a ruckus  and  quickly 
gave  Glenn  the  name  of  “Foxy  Bow- 
ers.’’ (At  the  time  there  was  a $4 
bounty  on  red  and  gray  foxes.)  Al- 
though the  Commission  had  fore- 
warned sportsmen  that  the  bounty 
would  be  removed,  many  were  upset. 

Upon  becoming  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Glenn  started  pushing  to  have  the 
field  force  wear  uniforms  while  on 
duty.  Up  until  then,  officers  wore  uni- 
forms only  to  serve  warrants  and  stop 
vehicles.  He  also  wanted  each  officer 
to  be  assigned  a state  vehicle.  At  the 
time,  officers  were  using  their  own 
vehicles  and  being  reimbursed  for 
mileage  done  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties.  A few  years  earlier  the 
Commission  had  installed  2-way  ra- 
dios in  the  officers’  personal  vehicles. 

The  problem  with  this  was  that  some 
officers  had  6-volt  electric  systems  in 
their  vehicles  and  the  radios  needed 
12-volt  electric  systems  to  work. 

One  of  Glenn’s  major  accomplish- 
ments was  land  acquisition.  In  his  1 7 
years  as  Executive  Director,  the  Game 
Commission  purchased  about  a quar- 
ter of  a million  acres. 

Glenn  said  that  getting  a spring 
turkey  season  was  quite  a task.  Con- 
vincing the  sportsmen  that  a spring 
season  would  not  harm  the  turkey 
population  was  not  an  easy  sell,  and 
that  there  was  a lot  of  opposition  from 
within  the  agency  as  well. 

Another  turkey  related  battle  was 
the  closing  of  the  agency’s  turkey  farm. 
Many  Commissioners  and  people 
within  the  agency  wanted  to  keep  the 
turkey  farm  open.  Although  the  big 
flood  of  1972  provided  a good  oppor- 
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tunity  for  the  Commission  to  close  the 
farm,  at  the  last  minute,  they  balked. 
A few  years  later,  with  the  turkey 
population  being  healthy  and  with  the 
trap  and  transfer  of  wild  turkeys  work- 
ing so  well,  the  Commission  finally  de- 
cided to  close  the  turkey  farm. 

While  Glenn  was  Executive  Direc- 
tor the  Commission  established  Scotia 
Range,  a shooting  range  on  SGL  176, 
known  as  the  Barrens. 

The  Middle  Creek  project  was  an- 
other thorny  issue.  One  Commissioner 
argued  that  the  dam  would  never  fill, 
and  if  it  did,  it  wouldn’t  hold  water. 
Today,  the  Middle  Creek  Wildlife 
Management  Area  is  one  of  the 
Commission’s  premier  areas. 

I asked  Glenn  if  there  was  anything 
he  felt  the  Commission  couldn’t  ac- 
complish while  he  was  in  charge,  and 
he  said  that  deer  management  was  al- 
ways difficult.  The  Commission  had 
to  be  conservative,  because  the  sports- 
men always  wanted  to  keep  politics  out 
of  the  Game  Commission.  However, 
if  the  sportsmen  thought  that  too 
many  does  were  killed  during  a sea- 
son, they  would  complain  to  their  poli- 
ticians. who  would  say  to  the  Com- 
mission that  if  things  weren’t  done  dif- 
ferently, they  would  take  their  author- 
ity away  to  set  seasons.  Glenn  went 
on  to  say  that  many  of  today’s  deer 
management  related  problems  are  re- 


AT  the  2003  retiree  luncheon, 
Deputy  Executive  Director  Mike 
Schmit  presents  Glenn  with  the 
International  Association  of  Fish 
& Wildlife  Agency's  "Lifetime 
Achievement  Award." 

lated  to  the  Commission  not 
being  able  to  reduce  the  herd  to 
where  they  thought  it  should  be 
years  ago. 

In  the  late  1950s  and  ’60s  al- 
most no  one  was  in  agreement 
with  the  Commission  that  the 
deer  herd  needed  to  be  reduced. 
During  this  time  some  severe  winters  oc- 
curred, and  Mother  Nature  took  control 
of  the  deer;  winter  losses  were  high.  Glenn 
went  to  several  areas  to  look  at  the  starva- 
tion, said  that  all  we  could  tell  sportsmen 
was  that  there  were  too  many  deer,  and  that 
now  there  was  a double  loss,  the  deer  and 
also  the  vegetation  they  consumed  before 
dying. 

I asked  Glenn  what  he  was  most  proud 
of  while  serving  as  Executive  Director,  and 
1 was  surprised  by  his  answer.  He  was  proud 
that  the  SPORT  Program  (Sportsmen  Po- 
licing Our  Ranks  Together)  was  imple- 
mented while  he  was  in  charge.  He  quickly 
added  other  achievements,  such  as  land 
acquisition,  the  Working  Together  For 
Wildlife  Program  and  many  others. 

During  his  career,  Glenn  did  have  a 
personal  life.  He  and  his  wife  Betty  were 
married  for  almost  57  years  before  she 
passed  away.  Like  all  good  wives,  Betty  sup- 
ported him  through  the  good  times  and  the 
bad.  They  had  a daughter,  Tina,  and  a son, 
Toby.  Glenn  now  enjoys  his  one  grand- 
daughter and  two  great  granddaughters.  In 
the  last  several  years  Glenn  has  been  happy 
to  have  Wilma  Perago,  a high  school  class- 
mate, to  share  his  life. 

Glenn  served  the  sportsmen  of  the  state 
for  34  years,  and  during  those  years  the 
Commission  went  through  some  trying 
times.  Glenn  said  that  it  was  a good  life 
and  that  he  would  do  it  all  over  in  a blink 
of  an  eye.  □ 
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Two  Keystone 
Monarchs 

By  Rob  Wegner 


F^ENNSYLVANIA  is  not  just  one  of 
the  top  white-tailed  deer  hunting 
states  in  the  nation,  it  also  has  a rich,  deep- 
seated,  cultural  heritage  of  deer  hunting 
dating  back  to  the  mid- 1600s.  In  1643, 
Swedes  established  the  first  permanent 
settlement  within  the  present  limits  of 
Pennsylvania,  fixed  their  capital  at 
Tinicum  in  Bucks  County,  and  proceeded 
to  hunt  white-tailed  bucks  with  an  intense 
passion. 

Every  state  has  its  hunting  heroes  and 
legendary  bucks,  but  none  of  them  has  so 
firmly  grasped  the  imagination  of  Ameri- 
cans as  Daniel  Boone  of  Berks  County.  But 
when  we  think  of  this  state’s  deer  hunting 
heritage,  we  also  think  of  such  legendary 
deerslayers  as  Philip  Tome  (1782-1855), 
the  Pine  Creek  deerslayer,  (featured  in  the 
April  2006  Game  News)  and  E.  N.  Wood- 
cock (1844-1917),  who  tracked  endless 
miles  of  deer  trails  in  the  “Black  Forest,” 
shooting  more  than  3,000  whitetails  dur- 
ing his  lifetime  (July  1993  Game  News). 

We  also  recall  the  deer  hunting  adven- 
tures of  Arthur  Young,  who,  in  1830,  shot 
the  earliest  buck  in  the  Boone  and 
Crockett  Record  Book  (175 Vs).  Young,  a 
market  hunter  who  reportedly  shot  more 
than  1,500  whitetails  during  his  lifetime, 
shot  the  record  12-point  near  Norwich  in 


SAMUEL  STROHECKER'S  buck,  "Old 
Goldie,"  taken  in  Centre  County,  1896  with 
his  Winchester  Model  1876. 


McKean  County.  The  Third  Edition 
of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club’s 
Records  of  North  American  Whitetail 
Deer  (1995)  lists  it  as  Pennsylvania’s 
number  six  typical  whitetail. 

Historically,  we  also  remember  A1 
Prouty’s  massive  nontypical  (213Vs), 
shot  in  December  1949  in  Lycoming 
County,  as  well  as  Ivan  Parry’s  state 
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This  CAMERON  COUNTY  buck  was  taken 
by  William  Pearl  "Bunker"  Rhines  in  1910. 


record  typical  ( 184V«).  shot  in  Decem- 
ber 1974,  in  Greene  County.  Fritz 
Janowsky’s  buck  shot  in  1943,  and 
Edward  Dodge’s,  also  in  1943,  also 
dominate  our  attention  for  beautiful 
symmetry  and  extreme  antler  mass. 

But  two  lesser-known  bucks  should 
also  draw  our  attention:  the  majestic 
buck,  with  26  ebony-colored  points 
shot  in  1896  by  Samuel  Strohecker, 
and  the  bizarre  28-point  shot  Decem- 
ber 8,  1910,  by  William  Pearl  “Bun- 
ker” Rhines,  the  famous  pitcher  for  the 
Cincinnati  Reds.  This  legendary  buck 
became  known  during  its  day  as  the 
“Celebrated  Cameron  County  Head.” 
The  buck’s  awesome  brow  tines  almost 
touch  one  another  and  measure  16 Vs 
and  17  Vs  inches. 

In  his  book,  Pennsylvania  Deer  and 
Their  Homs,  Pennsylvania’s  historian 
Henry  W.  Shoemaker  not  only  used  a 
picture  of  the  Strohecker  buck  for  the 


frontispiece  of  the  book,  but  clearly  indi- 
cated that  the  very  thought  of  this  mag- 
nificent buck  served  as  the  main  inspira- 
tion for  writing  his  classic  book  on 
Pennsylvania’s  white-tailed  deer. 

1 first  came  across  these  two  legendary 
monarchs  while  reading  Shoemaker’s  book 
in  the  early  1980s.  For  the  next  20  years, 
as  1 traveled  around  the  country  to  deer 
shows  and  seminars,  1 looked  in  vain  to 
find  either  one  of  them.  While  research- 
ing and  writing  Legendary  Deer  Camps 
(2001 ),  1 learned  that  the  great  deer  hunter 
from  South  Carolina,  Archibald  Rutledge 
( 1883-1973),  traveled  to  Strohecker’s  cozy 
retreat  in  Rebersburg  to  obtain  photos  and 
measurements  of  this  legendary  buck, 
which  he  used  as  a model  for  his  great  deer 
hunting  stories  about  the  “Black-Horn 
Buck.” 

Samuel  Strohecker  loved  to  still-hunt 
white-tailed  bucks  in  the  High  Valley  sec- 
tion of  the  Seven  Mountains  of  central 
Pennsylvania.  He  used  the  lever-action 
Winchester  Model  1876  with  the  .45-70 
Winchester  cartridge,  which  became  ex- 
tremely popular  among  those  who  wanted 
to  hunt  deer  with  a heavy  caliber  firearm. 
It  was  an  early  favorite  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  When  still-hunting  in  heavy 
brush  along  the  narrow  mountain  ridges 
above  Rebersburg,  Strohecker  also  relied 
on  the  popular  lever  action  12-gauge  Win- 
chester Model  1887  repeating  shotgun 
loaded  with  buckshot. 

He  would  tramp  deer  trails  for  days  on 
end,  sleeping  in  hollow  logs  and  quickly 
improvised  brush  shanties.  One  snowy 
December  day  in  1896,  as  he  traveled 
through  the  hilly,  broad-ridged  topography, 
he  spotted  a large  bodied  deer  with  a mas- 
sive rack,  which  seemed  to  have  many 
points  coming  from  a heavy  palmate  frame. 
The  antler  points  took  on  a dark,  ebony 
stain.  He  had  seen  this  giant  buck  before, 
while  hunting  with  his  brother,  W.  H.  H. 
Strohecker,  a noted  deer  hunter  from 
Milton.  They  had  referred  to  this  buck  as 
“Old  Goldie”  with  the  black  “horns.”  As 
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COL  HENRY  W.  SHOEMAKER,  right,  author 
of  Pennsylvania  Deer  and  Their  Horns  below, 
memorialized  both  "Old  Goldie"  and  the 
Cameron  County  buck  in  his  work. 


Old  Goldie  ran  away,  he  suddenly  stopped 
and  turned  broadside.  Bang,  went  the  Win- 
chester 1876,  as  the  buck  dashed  over  the 
ridge  and  out  of  sight. 

Strohecker  decided  to  back  track,  cross 
over  the  ridge  and  slowly  still-hunt  the  side 
of  it  while  walking  into  the  wind.  After  an 
anxious  hour  of  walking  and  standing,  he 
suddenly  saw  Old  Goldie  dead  in  his  tracks 
with  one  bullet  hole  in  the  neck.  As  he 
starred  at  the  giant  buck  he  counted  15 
points  on  the  right  and  1 1 on  the  left. 

Old  Goldie  became  the  talk  of 
Rebersburg  and  its  Buckhom  Tavern,  and 
is  now  a part  of  Pennsylvania’s  great  deer 
hunting  heritage.  He  inspired  the  creation 
of  a deer  book,  served  as  the  book’s  mouth- 
piece, and  became  immortalized  by  the 
great  taxidermist  Charles  H.  Eldon  of 
Williamsport. 

In  August  of  1898,  Shoemaker  traveled 
to  Rebersburg  to  measure  the  antlers.  At 
the  time  he  was  unaware  of  Rowland 
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Ward’s  rules  for  measuring  antlers,  and  the 
Boone  &.  Crockett  scoring  system  did  not 
exist  in  1898.  The  longest  antler  measured 
31  inches,  and  the  bases  were  5 Vi  inches 
around.  In  his  deer  hunting  journal  he  de- 
scribed the  antler’s  characteristics: 

“The  sweep  of  the  horns  was  graceful 
in  the  extreme,  they  were  still  not  top 
heavy,  and  the  excess  points  on  the  right 
horn  were  not  large  and  did  not  detract 
from  the  harmonious  effect  of  the  whole. 
The  antlers  were  of  a rich  chestnut  brown 
in  color,  ivory  at  the  tips  and  very  sharp. 
The  beading  was  uniform,  and  the  head 
singularly  free  from  ‘excressences’  or  ru- 
dimentary points. . .The  great  Eldon  had 
done  his  work  well.  The  expression  of  the 
head  was  most  strikingly  lifelike.” 

Shoemaker,  in  college  at  the  time,  of- 
fered to  buy  the  head.  Strohecker  offered 
it  for  $15,  but  by  the  time  his  parents  for- 
warded him  the  money,  other  fancies 
arose  and  the  money  was  spent  elsewhere. 
In  Pennsylvania  Deer  and  Their  Homs  he 
admitted  that  “no  Pennsylvania  head,  old 
or  recent,  had  quite  the  same  beauty  as 
the  mental  image  of  the  Strohecker  stag.” 
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In  1913,  Shoemaker  asked  a friend, 
John  H.  Chatham,  the  Clinton 
County  naturalist,  to  go  to  Rebersburg 
and  purchase  Old  Goldie  for  the  Natu- 
ral History  Museum  in  Harrisburg, 
started  by  Dr.  Kalbfus,  saying  “for  gen- 
eral quality  and  beauty  I place  it  first 
among  Pennsylvania  deer  heads  taken 
at  any  time.”  But  the  head  was  no- 
where to  be  found.  Strohecker  had 
died  and  his  widow  sold  it  to  some 
stranger.  Old  Goldie  vanished  into 
obscurity. 

Thanks  to  Shoemaker’s  Pennsylva- 
nia Deer  and  Their  Horns,  future  gen- 
erations can  appreciate  the  magnifi- 
cence of  Old  Goldie.  Another  Key- 
stone monarch  of  the  deer  woods,  the 
“Celebrated  Cameron  County  head,” 
also  appeared  in  Shoemaker’s  book.  In 
the  photo  of  this  noble  buck  you  can 
see  the  exquisite  and  artistic  taxidermy 
of  Eldon.  It  was  regarded  as  a master- 
piece of  its  time. 

According  to  the  United  States 
Biological  Survey,  Pennsylvanians 
shot  only  800  whitetails  during  the 
1910  deer  season.  Rhines’s  was  one  of 
them  and  certainly  the  most  outstand- 
ing buck.  In  1910,  deer  were  scarce  and 
were  already  being  trapped  in  Michi- 
gan, New  Hampshire,  Maine,  Ohio 
and  Kentucky  and  transported  to  the 
Keystone  State.  Even  so,  “Bunker” 
Rhines,  known  for  his  unorthodox  un- 
derhand pitching  style,  downed  one  of 
the  most  unusual  and  bizarre  bucks 
ever,  and  with  a 30-  caliber  U.S.  Army 
Winchester  rifle  issued  to  him  by  the 
Pennsylvania  National  Guard.  He 
shot  the  deer  somewhere  under  the 
towering  sycamores  in  the  steep  moun- 
tains and  deep  canyons  of  Cameron 
County.  The  incredible  burr  points 
make  the  old  rack  a most  stunning 
image. 

The  28-point  nontypical  scores  206 
and  ranks  as  Pennsylvania’s  number 
two  nontypical.  Unfortunately,  the 


rack  has  a cracked  G-3  tine,  resulting 
in  the  loss  of  several  inches  in  the 
score.  Official  Boone  and  Crockett 
measurer  Roger  Seiner,  who  first  mea- 
sured the  deer  in  early  1995,  says:  “I’ve 
never  seen  another  buck  with  such  a 
set  of  points  coming  up  into  the  cen- 
ter of  his  rack.  He’s  just  a unique  buck.” 

I first  encountered  a picture  of  this 
deer  when  1 bought  a copy  of 
Shoemaker’s  book.  Rhines  was  cer- 
tainly a dedicated  deer  hunter,  as  we 
learn  from  reading  his  obituary  in  the 
local  paper: 

“As  a youth  he  took  a great  deal  of 
interest  in  outdoor  sports,  particularly 
hunting.  He  was  an  indefatigable 
hunter,  and  scores  of  tales  are  told  of 
his  wonderful  experience  while  hunt- 
ing deer,  bear  and  other  big  game  ani- 
mals. He  was  a welcome  addition  to 
any  group  of  sportsmen  because  of  the 
fund  of  stories  he  could  relate  about 
hunting  in  this  section  in  the  past.” 
Unlike  the  Strohecker  buck  whose 
physical  presence  vanished  from 
Pennsylvania’s  deer  hunting  heritage, 
the  “Cameron  County  Head”  re- 
mained within  the  Rhines  family  for 
going  on  100  years.  According  to 
grandson  David  Rhines,  it  will  even- 
tually go  to  the  Elk  County  Historical 
Society  as  a tribute  to  the  legendary 
monarch  and  the  famous  Pennsylva- 
nia deer  hunter  who  got  him.  □ 



FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  on 
legendary  deer  hunters  see  Wegner's 
Legendary  Deerslayers  (2004). 
Autographed  copies  can  be  ordered 
for  $48  including  postage  and 
handiing.  Please  make  checks  payable 
to  Robert  Wegner:  Deer  Valley,  6008 
K,  Blue  Mounds,  Wl  53517.  Phone, 
608-795-2721;  fax,  608-795-4720;  or 
email 

robsdeervalley@yahoo.com. 
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Had  a Good  Thing  Going 

Northumberland  — I responded  to  a 
call  from  a homeowner  about  a raccoon 
lying  against  the  foundation  of  his  home. 
The  raccoon  was  nowhere  to  be  found 
when  1 got  there,  but  1 discovered  a dryer 
vent  blasting  hot  air  onto  the  spot  where 
the  raccoon  had  been  lying.  When  the  lady 
of  the  house  stopped  drying  clothes  1 guess 
the  raccoon  decided  to  head  to  the  next 
house  in  hopes  of  finding  another  heated 
bed  to  curl  up  in. 

— WCO  Rick  Deiterich,  Elysburg 

Cooperation 

Thanks  to  the  Schuylkill  County 
Sportsmen  Federation,  United  Bowhunters 
and  the  Berks  County  Chapter  of  the 
Ruffed  Grouse  Society  for  participating  in 
work  days  on  local  State  Game  Lands.  The 
Ruffed  Grouse  Society  members  assisted 
with  taking  down  a deer  fence  on  SGL  106, 
which  will  be  re-used  for  special  tree 
plantings  across  the  southeast  region. 

— LMO  Matthew  D.  Belding,  Pitman 

A Little  Time  & Effort 

Westmoreland  — Officers  in  my  dis- 
trict have  cited  at  least  six  persons  for  hunt- 
ing antlerless  deer  in  the  wrong  wildlife 
management  unit,  usually  several  miles 
away  from  the  boundary  lines.  Several  of 
these  individuals  responded  that  they 
didn’t  know  they  were  in  the  wrong  WMU 
and  that  all  the  land  was  posted  anyway.  1 
spoke  to  a nonresident  who  purchased  an 
antlerless  license  for  WMU  2B  while  here 
on  business.  Using  only  the  Hunting  &. 
Trapping  Digest  as  a guide,  he  started  driv- 
ing along  the  boundary  line  and  located 
10  farms  where  he  stopped  and  asked  per- 
mission to  hunt.  Eight  of  the  ten  property 
owners  granted  permission. 

— WCO  Gary  Toward,  Hyde  Park 


Missed  Opportunity 

Cumberland  — Neighboring  WCO 
Barry  Leonard  and  1 were  trying  to  trap  and 
relocate  some  turkeys  when  at  one  point  1 
glanced  in  Barry’s  direction  and  spotted 
him  flat  on  his  back  with  feet  flying.  1 guess 
the  grass  wasn’t  as  dry  as  he  thought.  That 
might  have  been  the  perfect  time  to  catch 
the  turkeys,  because  they  were  probably 
laughing  as  hard  as  I was. 

— WCO  Eric  Horgh,  Shippensburg 


Come  On,  Bob 

Monroe  — We  were  investigating  some 
dumping  on  a game  lands  when  Deputy 
Bob  Horvath  read  a pizza  box  with  the 
suspect’s  address  on  it.  Bob,  being  ex- 
tremely observant,  was  quick  to  point  out 
the  suspect’s  name  on  the  box.  Deputy  Bill 
McGlone  and  1 were  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  suspect’s  name,  “Plain  Breadsticks,”  was 
very  similar  to  one  of  the  appetizers  that  a 
pizza  establishment  serves. 

— WCO  Peter  F.  Subbenbach,  Plakeslee 

More  Balanced  Herd 

Fulton  — During  March  we  picked  up 
35  roadkilled  deer  in  this  district.  More 
than  half  were  bucks,  another  example  of 
the  positive  effects  of  antler  restrictions. 

— WCO  t\EYiN  Mountz,  Waterfall 
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Couldn’t  Do  Without  Them 

Lycoming  — I would  like  to  thank 
Union  County  deputies  Tilghman  Smith, 
Scott  Frey  and  John  Ranck  for  all  of  their 
hard  work  last  year.  Union  County  WCO 
Dirk  Remensnyder  was  serving  his  coun- 
try in  Iraq  and  I covered  his  district  while 
he  was  away.  The  deputies  were  involved 
in  several  cases  to  bring  violators  of  the 
Game  & Wildlife  Code  to  justice. 

— WCO  Jonathan  M.  Wyant, 

Montoursville 

Improving  Habitat? 

Forest  — During  the  spring  we  collect 
data  from  roadkilled  does  for  our  biologists. 
If  the  deer  was  pregnant,  we  removed  the 
embryos  to  measure  them  and  determine 
the  sex.  A pregnant  deer  usually  has  one 
or  two  embryos;  occasionally  we  find  one 
with  three.  During  the  early  spring  I was 
astounded  to  find  four  embryos  in  a deer 
that  I picked  up  in  Howe  Township,  and 
although  there  were  size  differences  in  the 
embryos,  they  all  appeared  to  be  develop- 
ing. I’ve  been  doing  this  since  1993,  in  Erie, 
Washington  and  Forest  counties,  and  have 
never  seen  this  many  embryos  in  a deer. 

— WCO  Frank  E.  Leichtenberger,  Tionesta 

Not  All  for  Naught 

McKean  — Francis  Williams  from 
Rixford  called  about  a bear  that  had  taken 
up  residence  in  her  shed.  After  checking 
and  determining  that  the  bear  needed  to 
be  treated  for  mange,  Francis  agreed  to  let 
the  bear  stay.  When  I came  back  with  drugs 
to  treat  the  bear,  Francis  was  waiting  for 
me  with  camera  in  hand.  She  told  me  that 
she  is  an  avid  Game  News  reader  and 
thought  that  photos  and  the  story  would 
make  a good  Field  Note.  I mentioned  that 
a mangy  bear  wouldn’t  make  the  best  sub- 
ject for  wildlife  photos  and  that  she  should 
wait  to  see  how  bad  the  beat  was.  As  we 
spoke,  two  officers  there  to  assist  inadvert- 
ently disturbed  the  bear  and  it  ran  off. 
Francis  was  disappointed,  no  photos  and 
(she  thinks)  no  Field  Note. 

— WCO  Rose  Luciane,  Custer  City 


Variety  i 

Mercer  — Working  with  school  kids  at 
making  bluebird  nest  boxes  is  always  in- 
teresting, and  I inform  the  teachers  ahead 
of  time  that  the  students  need  to  bring  a 
hammer.  I’ve  finally  realized,  though,  that 
the  term  “hammer”  is  not  specific  enough. 

At  a recent  program  I saw  more  kinds  of 
hammers  than  1 ever  imagined  — many 
not  at  all  functional  for  woodworking. 
There  were  the  usual  claw  hammers,  which 
are  fine,  but  then  I noticed  ball  peen  ham- 
mers, light  tack  hammers,  small  toy  ham- 
mers, sledge  hammers,  and  one  hammer 
that  was  so  unusual  I still  have  no  idea  what 
it  was  designed  for.  No  matter,  we  were  still 
able  to  complete  the  nest  boxes.  The  other 
thing  required  for  future  programs  will  be 
hearing  protection  for  the  WCO,  because 
my  ears  are  still  ringing  from  the  racket. 

— WCO  Donald  Q.  Chaybin,  Greenville 

It  Figures 

Warren  — The  turkey  trapping  crew  f 
and  I worked  hard  to  band  the  35  birds  we  3i 
were  able  to  capture  during  the  winter.  The  J 
heavy  mast  crop  and  the  mild  winter  al- 
lowed the  turkeys  to  roam  far  and  wide, 
making  it  difficult  to  get  them  hooked  on 
our  bait  sites.  I worked  on  a flock  near  my 
home  for  several  weeks  to  no  avail.  Two 
days  after  our  trapping  efforts  ended,  30 
plus  turkeys  appeared  at  the  edge  of  my  ’ 
yard. 

— WCO  Dustin  M.  6toner,  Pittsfield 
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Waterfowl  Bonanza 

York  — I noticed  many  breeding  pairs 
of  different  species  of  waterfowl  this  spring. 
In  one  day  I spotted  American  wigeons, 
ring-necked  ducks,  mallards,  Canada  geese, 
hooded  mergansers,  common  mergansers, 
wood  ducks  and  pintails.  The  unique  as- 
pect is  that  the  ducks  were  spotted  on  SGL 
243  in  Franklintown.  This  just  goes  to  show 
that  our  propagation  areas  on  State  Game 
Lands  are  important. 

— WCO  Chad  R.  Eylek,  York 

Think  About  It 

Last  year  my  management  group  used 
8,089  gallons  of  gas  and  2,047  gallons  of 
diesel  fuel.  We  will  most  likely  use  close  to 
that  amount  this  year.  Figure  out  how  much 
more  fuel  costs  are  now  compared  to  1999, 
when  the  last  license  fee  increase  went  into 
effect. 

— LMO  Steven  Sernardi,  Penn5  Creek 


Perry  — We  were  cleaning  out  wood 
duck  boxes  from  a boat  on  SGL  256  when 
members  of  the  Food  & Cover  crew  opened 
a box  completely  surrounded  by  water  only 
to  have  a squirrel  bail  out  and  swim  to 
shore,  where  it  sat  on  the  bank  chattering 
and  scolding.  Upon  closer  inspection  they 
found  two  baby  squirrels  inside.  I hope  the 
squirrels  can  swim  when  it  comes  time  to 
leave  the  nest. 

— Game  Lands  Maintenance  Supervisor 
Simon  Troyer 


Fly-Fishing? 

Game  Lands  Maintenance  Supervisor 
Allen  Anke  and  his  wife  Shirley,  while  tak- 
ing their  evening  walk  in  the  Hawley  Bor- 
ough Park  in  late  February,  saw  a bald  eagle 
fishing  by  diving  into  the  Lackawaxen 
River  which  flows  through  town.  At  first, 
the  eagle  came  up  empty-handed,  but  later 
they  saw  it  eating  a fish  on  the  riverbank, 
until  harassed  into  leaving  by  a flock  of 
crows. 

— LMO  John  C.  Shutkufski,  Damascus 

Unpopular  Bragging  Rights 

Indiana  ■ — For  years,  dumping  of  gar- 
bage was  one  of  the  biggest  complaints  from 
landowners.  Now  it  seems  that  ATV s have 
taken  over  as  the  number  one  problem  fac- 
ing landowners.  I got  countless  calls 
throughout  the  hunting  seasons  about 
hunters  unlawfully  driving  their  ATVs  on 
private  lands. 

— WCO  Jack  A.  Lucas,  Blairsville 

Everything  and  the  Kitchen  Sink 

Monroe  — After  years  of  prosecuting 
dumping  violations  and  finding  everything 
from  trash  to  appliances  to  furniture,  and 
even  the  kitchen  sink,  I thought  I’d  seen  it 
all  when  it  comes  to  junk  thrown  out  by 
people.  Not  so.  I recently  came  across  a 
dead  horse  dumped  over  an  embankment 
on  SGL  38. 

— WCO  Gerald  L.  Kapral,  Bartonsville 

No  Place  Like  Home 

Erie  — After  being  away  on  military 
leave  for  more  than  a year  it’s  good  to  be 
back  in  Pennsylvania.  I would  like  to  thank 
my  wife  Laurie,  the  Game  Commission  and 
everyone  else  for  the  support  I received 
while  I was  away.  The  year  in  Kosovo  re- 
ally made  me  appreciate  family,  friends  and 
the  bountiful  natural  resources  we  have 
here  in  Pennsylvania.  Kosovo’s  natural  re- 
sources are  almost  non-existent.  There  are 
no  trees  larger  than  a sapling,  and  during 
the  entire  time  I saw  only  one  deer.  It  makes 
you  realize  how  lucky  we  are. 

— WCO  Darin  L.  Clark,  Elgin 
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Don  the  Red  Tights 

Venango  — WCO  Len  Hribar  and  I 
stopped  to  interview  an  individual  regard- 
ing the  investigation  of  an  illegally  taken 
deer.  As  we  spoke  with  the  individual,  her 
5 -year-old  granddaughter  looked  at  WCO 
Hribar  and  exclaimed,  “You’re  Batman!” 
Apparently,  the  girl  recognized  WCO 
Hribar  from  a bat  program  he  had  given  at 
her  school.  When  WCO  Hribar  smiled,  1 
quickly  explained  to  the  little  girl  that  1 
sure  wasn’t  Robin. 

— WCO  Clint  J.  Deniker,  Franklin 

Trembling  Hands 

Crawford  — Who  says  WCOs  and 
deputies  can’t  move  at  lightning  speed?  Just 
ask  the  guys  who  were  with  me  when  the 
bear  we  anesthetized  stood  up  and  stared 
at  us  after  we  had  just  removed  it  from  the 
trap.  This  bruiser  was  more  than  400 
pounds  and  just  glared  as  1 nervously  pre- 
pared another  syringe.  To  say  this  big  fel- 
low had  our  heartbeats  elevated  is  an  un- 
derstatement. 

— WCO  Mario  L.  Piccirilli,  Conneautville 

Worth  a Try 

Chester  — Some  residents  of  the  more 
suburban  and  urban  areas  of  my  district 
have  told  me  that  they’ve  had  good  suc- 
cess in  keeping  deer  from  their  ornamen- 
tal plants  and  shrubs  by  keeping  a radio 
outside  tuned  into  an  a.m.  talk  radio  sta- 
tion. They’ll  be  keeping  me  away  from  their 
plants  too. 

— WCO  Scott  Frederick,  Sads&uryville 

All  in  a Day’s  Work 

Franklin  — 1 was  unloading  some 
equipment  from  my  truck  but  couldn’t  get 
it  all  in  one  trip,  so  1 left  the  doors  open 
and  took  my  first  load  into  my  office.  When 
1 returned  1 found  that  a squirrel  had  got- 
ten inside  the  truck.  After  a flurry  of  ex- 
citement and  some  entertainment  for  my 
neighbors,  1 was  able  to  evict  the  bushytail. 
I’ve  been  called  a “squirrel  marshal”  before, 
but  this  was  ridiculous. 

— WCO  Travis  A.  Puc5h,  Greencastle 


Ensnared 

U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  ranger 
Chuck  Brudowsky  was  walking  his  beagle 
along  the  Shenango  River  when  he  discov- 
ered a dead  red-tailed  hawk  with  a dead 
duck  in  its  talons.  Both  birds  were  en- 
tangled in  monofilament  fishing  line. 

— LMO  James  E.  Deniker,  Sandy  Lake 


Butler  — While  building  bluebird 
nesting  boxes  at  a girl  scout  meeting,  one 
of  the  girls,  after  completing  her  nesting 
box  began  hitting  the  new  birdhouse  all 
over  with  her  hammer.  When  one  of  the 
other  girls  asked  her  what  she  was  doing, 
she  said,  “I’m  giving  the  finish  a distressed 
look.”  1 don’t  know  if  she  is  headed  for  a 
home  improvement  TV  show  of  her  own, 
but  she’ll  have  an  appealing  home  for  blue- 
birds with  a discerning  fashion-conscious 
eye. 

— WCO  Randy  W.  Pilarcik,  Prospect 

Well  Done 

Beaver  — At  the  Beaver  County 
Sportsmen’s  Conservation  League  banquet, 
Cathy  Haddock,  a 9-year  deputy,  was  hon- 
ored. She  received  the  “President’s  Award” 
for  her  dedication  to  the  sportsmen  and 
women  of  Beaver  County.  Cathy  was  the 
league’s  secretary  for  many  years,  assisted 
with  the  conservation  camp,  and  at  times 
the  chairperson  for  the  “Youth  Field  Day.” 

— WCO  Douglas  Carney,  Paden 
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Landlubher 

Dauphin  — I was  checking  boat  ramps 
on  the  Eastern  Shore  with  Virginia  con- 
servation officer  Steve  Sturgis  when  I was 
asked  to  jump  out  of  the  truck  to  unlock  a 
gate.  While  doing  so  I noticed  what  I 
thought  was  a nest  with  broken  eggshells, 
which  is  a common  sight  in  Pennsylvania 
with  raccoons  constantly  getting  into  snap- 
ping turtle  eggs.  I told  Steve  what  1 had 
seen,  and  after  checking  it  out  he  came 
back  smiling.  Apparently,  1 need  to  spend 
more  time  inland  and  stay  away  from  the 
coastal  area.  The  “eggs”  turned  out  to  be 
snail  shells. 

— WCO  Jason  L.  DeCoskey,  Middletown 

New  Post 

Huntingdon  — 1 have  been  in  my  new 
district  for  only  a short  time,  but  have 
found  an  abundance  of  wildlife,  as  well  as 
residents  who  are  enthusiastic  about  man- 
aging it. 

— WCO  Richard  0.  Danley,  Jr., 
Shirleysburg 

Helping  Hand 

Lancaster  — 1 would  like  to  thank 
those  members  of  the  Octoraro  Chapter 
of  Ducks  Unlimited  who  helped  repair  and 
re-bed  the  many  wood  duck  boxes  around 
Octoraro  Lake.  We  certainly  could  not 
have  accomplished  that  task  without  those 
willing  volunteers. 

— WCO  Linda  L.  Swank,  Kirkwood 

Needs  a Tall  White  Hat 

Elk  — WCO  Dick  Bodenhom  and  I at- 
tend the  Elk  County  High  School  career 
day  each  year,  but  this  year  Dick  couldn’t 
make  it.  He  did  give  me  some  handouts, 
though,  but  before  I passed  them  out  I de- 
cided to  look  them  over.  There  were  the 
typical  career  opportunity  handouts  except 
for  six  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile  that  were 
recipes.  I’m  not  sure  if  Dick  knows  about  a 
new  career  opportunity  within  the  Game 
Commission  (agency  chef)  or  if  he  has  a 
hobby  that  I’m  not  aware  of. 

— WCO  Doty  A.  McDowell,  St  Marys 


Early  3irds 

Berks  — On  March  1 3 I went  to  Old 
Church  Road  in  North  Heidelberg  Town- 
ship to  pick  up  a roadkilled  deer  and  was 
astonished  that  it  was  a spotted  fawn.  The 
deer  weighed  about  40  pounds  and  I esti- 
mated it  to  be  2Vi  months  old.  It  was  the 
earliest  I have  seen  a fawn  in  my  more  than 
20  years  of  service.  Later  that  evening, 
Dennis  Lutz,  an  HTE  instructor  in  my  dis- 
trict, said,  “Bob,  you’re  not  going  to  be- 
lieve what  I’m  seeing  at  my  house.  There’s 
a doe  in  the  area  that  has  a spotted  fawn 
that  can’t  be  more  than  a few  months  old.” 
— WCO  Robert  L.  Prall,  Mohnton 


Commendable  Ethics 

Pike  — Chuck  Lombaerde  had  a chance 
to  harvest  a bear  he  estimated  at  around 
500  pounds  during  the  extended  season, 
but  the  bruin  didn’t  offer  a clear  shot.  The 
next  day  Chuck  walked  by  the  same  spot 
only  to  find  the  same  bear  denned  up  un- 
derneath a large  Sycamore  deadfall.  Chuck 
walked  by  muttering  to  himself,  “maybe 
next  year.” 

— WCO  Bob  Johnson,  Matamoras 

Invaluable 

Washington  — In  my  district  last  year 
HTE  instructors  certified  840  students.  Led 
by  my  HTE  coordinator  Bill  Crawford,  the 
goal  this  year  is  1,200  students.  If  you  at- 
tend a class,  take  time  to  thank  these  dedi- 
cated volunteers  for  their  time  and  effort. 

— WCO  Richard  W.  Joyce,  Washington 
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2006-07  seasons  & bags  finalized 


The  2006-07  seasons  and  bag  lim- 
its finalized  by  the  Board  of 
Game  Commissioners  at  its  April 
meeting  reflect  the  Board’s  determi- 
nation to  continue  efforts  to  better 
balance  deer  numbers  with  what  the 
habitat  can  sustain.  And  while  elk  sea- 
sons remain  largely  unchanged,  the 
board  added  an  archery  bear  season 
and  took  steps  toward  implementing 
a Mentored  Youth  Hunting  Program 
for  kids  under  12  years  of  age. 

Deer 

Antler  restrictions  are  the  same  for 
2006-07.  Specifically:  four  points  to 
one  side  in  WMUs  lA,  IB,  2 A,  2B 
and  2D,  and  three  points  to  one  side 
in  all  other  WMUs.  Statewide,  all  j un- 
ior  license  holders,  disabled  hunters 
with  a permit  to  use  a vehicle  and  ac- 
tive duty  U.S.  Armed  Services  person- 
nel may  abide  by  the  old  antler  restric- 
tions of  one  antler  of  three  or  more 
inches  in  length  or  one  antler  with  at 
least  two  points. 

Following  is  an  overview  of  the 
approved  seasons: 

• A concurrent  2-week  antlered/ 
antlerless  rifle  deer  season  from  Nov. 
27-Dec.  9. 

• Archery  seasons  will  be  Sept.  30- 
Nov.  11,  and  Dec.  26-Jan.  13. 

• A muzzleloader  season  for  antl- 
erless deer  from  Oct.  14-21.  The  flint- 
lock muzzleloader  season,  set  for  Dec. 
26-Jan.  13,  continues  to  be  an  antlered 
or  antlerless  season  for  hunters  with 
primitive  flintlock  ignition  firearms, 
provided  the  hunter  possesses  the  ap- 
propriate license(s).  (The  long-time 
deadline  for  purchasing  a muzzleloader 


stamp  was  eliminated  last  October.) 

• A firearms  antlerless  deer  season 
Oct.  19-21  for  junior  and  senior  li- 
cense holders.  Disabled  Person  Permit 
(to  use  a vehicle)  holders,  and  Penn- 
sylvania residents  serving  on  active 
duty  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Services.  Also 
included  are  persons  who  have 
reached  or  will  reach  age  65  in  the  year 
of  the  application  for  a license  and 
hold  a valid  adult  license,  or  qualify 
for  license  and  fee  exemptions  under 
section  2706  of  the  Game  and  Wild- 
life Code. 

• Antlerless  deer  hunting  in 
WMU  2B  will  be  Dec.  26-Jan.  13. 

• Antlerless  deer  hunting  in 
WMUs  5C  and  5D  will  be  Dec.  11-23 
and  Dec.  26-Jan.  27. 

To  take  an  antlerless  deer,  hunters 
must  possess  a valid,  WMU-specific 
antlerless  deer  license,  or  a DMAP 
permit,  in  all  but  the  flintlock 
muzzleloader  season  (Dec.  26-Jan.  13). 

The  Board  retained  the  use  of  cross- 
bows statewide  for  hunting  bear  and 
elk  and  during  any  of  the  firearms  deer 
seasons,  and  in  all  deer  seasons  in 
WMUs  2B,  5C  and  5D  — the  most 
urbanized  areas  in  the  state. 

Statewide,  hunters  using  crossbows 
during  the  early  muzzleloader  season 
or  late  flintlock  season  must  have  a 
muzzleloader  stamp  in  addition  to  a 
general  hunting  license.  An  appropri- 
ate WMU  antlerless  deer  license  is  also 
required  in  the  early  muzzleloader  sea- 
son. In  the  late  flintlock  season,  hunt- 
ers using  a crossbow  are  permitted  to 
take  an  antlered  deer  or  an  antlerless 
deer  anywhere  in  the  state  with  their 
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unused  antlered  deer  tag,  just  like 
other  late-season  flintlock  hunters. 

In  WMUs  2B,  5C  and  5D,  hunters 
must  purchase  an  archery  stamp,  in 
addition  to  their  general  hunting  li- 
cense and  appropriate  WMU  antler- 
less deer  license,  to  use  a crossbow 
during  the  archery  seasons. 

Disabled  hunters  must  obtain  a per- 
manent or  temporary  disabled  hunter 
permit  to  use  a crossbow  during  the 
statewide  early  archery  season  outside 
of  WMUs  2B,  5C  andSD. 

The  Deer  Management  Assistance 
Program  (DMAP),  which  addresses 
landowner  deer  management  objec- 
tives within  WMUs,  remains  in  place. 

Landowners  may  give  up  to  two 
DMAP  coupons  to  a licensed  hunter, 
who  will  then  apply  for  the  DMAP 
permits.  Eligible  for  DMAP  include 
publicly  owned  lands;  private  land- 
owners  or  agriculture  lessees  who  don’t 
charge  a fee  for  hunting;  and  private 
land  hunting  clubs  established  prior  to 
Jan.  1,  2000,  that  own  their  enrolled 
acres  in  fee  title  and  have  provided  a 
club  charter  and  list  of  current  mem- 
bers to  the  agency.  Completed  DMAP 
landowner  applications  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  appropriate  region  of- 
fice by  July  1.  DMAP  permits  follow 
the  same  fee  schedule  as  the  general 
antlerless  deer  licenses  ($6  for  resi- 
dents and  $26  for  nonresidents). 
Red-tag  program  changes 

The  Board  approved  a change  in 
the  Agriculture  Deer  Control  Pro- 
gram, also  known  as  “Red  Tag”  pro- 
gram, to  allow  farmers  in  WMUs  5C 
and  5D  to  participate  in  the  “Red  Tag” 
program  without  having  to  enroll  in 
an  agency  Cooperative  Public  Access 
program  and  without  having  to  place 


signs  along  their  property  boundaries 
identifying  their  property  as  enrolled 
in  the  “Red  Tag”  program.  Addition- 
ally, farmers  will  be  allowed  to  give 
hunters  up  to  two  permits,  rather  than 
the  standard  one  permit  per  hunter. 

“Although  we  have  reservations 
about  eliminating  the  public  access 
requirements  for  the  Red  Tag  program, 
we  recognize  the  unique  challenges 
faced  by  farmers  in  WMUs  5C  and 
5D,”  said  Carl  G.  Roe,  Game  Com- 
mission executive  director.  “We  be- 
lieve that  these  changes  will  provide 
more  relief  to  affected  farmers  and  pro- 
vide hunters  additional  opportunities 
to  hunt  deer  in  these  two  WMUs.” 
Bear 

In  addition  to  the  3 -day  statewide 
black  bear  season  (Nov.  20-22)  before 
Thanksgiving,  and  a season  in  WMUs 
3C  and  3D,  and  portions  of  WMUs 
3B,  4E  and  2G  concurrent  with  the 
first  week  of  the  firearms  deer  season 
(Nov.  27-Dec.  2),  the  Board  approved 
a 2-day  archery  bear  season  for  WMUs 
2C,  2D,  2E,  2F,  2G,  3A,  4A,  4B  and 
4D  for  Nov.  15-16. 

The  concurrent  bear/deer  season 
will  be  held  in  the  portion  of  WMU 
3B  east  of  Route  14  from  Troy  to  Can- 
ton, east  of  Route  154  from  Canton 
to  Route  220  at  Laporte  and  east  of 
Route  42  from  Laporte  to  Route  118, 
and  that  portion  of  WMU  4E,  east  of 
Rt.  42. 

The  concurrent  bear/deer  season 
also  will  be  held  in  that  portion  of 
WMUs  2G  and  3B  in  Lycoming 
County  that  lies  north  of  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River 
from  the  Route  405  bridge,  west  to  the 
Route  220  bridge,  east  of  Route  220 
to  Route  44  and  east  of  Route  44  to 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Came  Commission 
public  functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announce- 
ment, the  appropriate  region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Phone  numbers 
for  each  region  are  listed  in  Came  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  71 7-787-4250. 
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Route  973,  south  of  Route  973  to 
Route  87,  west  of  Route  87  to  Route 
864,  south  of  Route  864  to  Route  220 
and  west  of  Route  220  to  Route  405 
and  west  of  Route  405  to  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River. 

“We  are  not  experiencing  nuisance 
bear  complaints  throughout  all  of 
WMUs  3B  and  2G,”  said  Dennis 
Dusza,  PGC  Northcentral  Region  di- 
rector. “However,  we  are  receiving 
complaints  within  the  specific  area  sur- 
rounding Williamsport,  and  we  want 
to  provide  hunting  opportunities  and 
direct  hunter  pressure  to  those  areas.” 

In  addition,  deer  hunters  permit- 
ted to  hunt  on  the  State  Correctional 
Institution  at  Rockview  in  Centre 
County  may  also  hunt  for  bear  during 
the  first  week  of  the  rifle  deer  season 
(Nov.  27-Dec. 2),  provided  they  have 
a valid  bear  license. 

Elk 


The  2006-07  elk  season  includes  a 
late-September  hunt  in  2007.  At  its 
January  meeting,  the  Board  approved 
an  allocation  of  40  elk  licenses  (15 
antlered  and  25  antlerless)  for  the 

2006  season,  which  is  slated  for  Nov. 
6-11;  and  10  elk  licenses  (2  either  sex 
and  8 antlerless)  for  the  Sept.  17-22, 

2007  season.  Successful  applicants  will 
be  determined  through  public  draw- 
ings in  September  of  2006. 

Hunters  must  indicate  on  their  ap- 
plication whether  they  are  interested 
in  the  November  2006  hunt,  the  Sep- 
tember 2007  hunt  or  both.  However, 
it  remains  unlawful  to  apply  for  more 
than  one  license  in  each  season. 

Hunters  may  apply  through  the 
mail  or  via  “The  Outdoor  Shop”  on 
the  agency’s  webpage  (www. 
pgc.state.pa.us).  Applications  must  be 
accompanied  by  a nonrefundable  $10 
application  fee. 


Mentored  Youth  Hunting  Program 


IN  RESPONSE  to  legislation  signed 
into  law  by  Governor  Edward  G. 
Rendell,  the  Board  of  Game  Commis- 
sioners gave  preliminary  approval  to 
regulations  that  establish  the 
Mentored  Youth  Hunting  Program. 
The  proposal  must  be  approved  at  a 
subsequent  meeting  (most  likely 
June’s)  before  taking  effect. 


As  proposed,  a mentor  is  defined 
as  a properly  licensed  individual  at 
least  21  years  of  age,  who  will  serve  as 
a trusted  counselor  to  a mentored 
youth  while  engaged  in  hunting  or  re- 
lated activities,  such  as  scouting,  learn- 
ing firearm  or  hunter  safety  and  wild- 
life identification.  A mentored  youth 
is  defined  as  an  unlicensed  individual 


Contacting  the  Region  Offices 

Northwest  — 814-432-3187  Southcentral  — 814-643-1831 

Southwest  — 724-238-9523  Northeast  — 570-675-1143 

Northcentral  — 570-398-4744  Southeast  — 610-926-3136 

TIP  Hotline:  1 -888'PGC'800 1 . This  number  is  ONLY  for  calls  concerning 
illegal  killing  of  endangered  species  or  multiple  big  game  animals.  All 
other  calls  should  be  made  to  the  appropriate  region  number  above. 
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less  than  1 2 years  of  age  who  is  accom- 
panied by  a mentor  while  engaged  in 
hunting  or  related  activities. 

The  regulations  propose  that  the 
mentor-to-mentored  youth  ratio  may 
be  only  one-to-one,  and  that  only  one 
sporting  arm  may  be  possessed  by  the 
pair  while  hunting.  While  moving,  the 
sporting  arm  must  be  carried  by  the 
mentor.  When  the  pair  reaches  a sta- 
tionary hunting  location,  the  mentor 
may  turn  over  possession  of  the  sport- 
ing arm  to  the  youth  and  must  remain 
within  arm’s  length  of  the  youth  at  all 
times. 

Legal  game,  as  proposed,  are  squir- 
rels, woodchucks  and  spring  gobblers. 
(The  Board  noted  that  antlered  deer 
are  likely  to  be  included  in  the  2007- 
OS  seasons. ) 

Both  the  mentor  and  the  youth 
must  abide  by  all  fluorescent  orange 
regulations,  and  the  mentored  youth 
must  tag  and  report  any  wild  turkey 
taken  by  making  and  attaching  a tag 
that  contains  his  or  her  name  and  ad- 
dress, as  well  as  the  date,  WMU,  town- 
ship, and  county  where  it  was  taken. 
Also,  the  youth  must  submit  a harvest 
report  card  — available  in  the  2006- 
07  Digest  — within  five  days  of  tak- 
ing a turkey. 

“As  this  will  be  the  first  year  of  the 
MYHP,  the  Board  decided  it  was  pru- 
dent to  start  out  slow  and  then  refine 
the  program  after  we’ve  had  a chance 
to  evaluate  response  to  it,’’  said  Carl 
Roe,  “like  it  has  done  with  other  youth 
seasons  and  the  DMAP  program. 

“Also,  as  there  are  many  discussions 
about  the  direction  of  deer  manage- 
ment, we  decided  it  was  better  to  have 
at  least  one  year  under  our  belt  to  de- 
termine if  the  level  of  participation 
may  have  an  impact  to  a particular 
area’s  deer  population.” 

49  acres  in  Berks  County  acquired 

Finding  a place  to  hunt  on  Blue 


Mountain  just  got  a little  easier,  thanks 
to  the  acquisition  of  a nearly  49-acre 
forested  tract  the  Board  approved.  The 
tract  adjoins  SGL  106,  and  the  pur- 
chase price  of  $48,000  will  be  paid  to 
T&.T  Realty  Acquisition  Associations 
in  a lump  sum  out  of  monies  escrowed 
from  a previously  approved  coal  lease. 

“For  the  foreseeable  future,  the  only 
land  purchases  we  will  approve  are 
those  being  funded  through  escrowed 
funds  and  donations.  However,  if  we 
receive  a license  fee  increase,  we  hope 
to  restore  our  land  acquisition  line 
item,”  said  Roe. 

In  other  action,  the  Board  ap- 
proved the  purchase  of  coal  and  min- 
eral rights  under  221  acres  of  SGL  36. 
The  agency  will  pay  $3,400  to  E.L. 
Smith  for  the  coal  and  mineral  rights, 
which  will  provide  the  agency  greater 
control  over  its  subsurface  manage- 
ment options. 

“If  we  didn’t  own  the  coal  and  min- 
eral rights  under  this  land,  we  could 
be  forced  to  allow  access  to  this  land 
so  that  the  owner  could  mine  the 
area,”  said  Scott  Klinger,  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  director.  “With  our 
ownership  of  the  coal  and  mineral 
rights,  we  will  be  able  to  protect  the 
wildlife  resources  on  this  portion  of 
SGL  36.” 

The  Board  also  approved  a land 
exchange  that  will  improve  SGL  79. 
The  Jackson  Township  Water  Author- 
ity has  agreed  to  exchange  a 3 -acre 
indenture  into  SGL  79  in  exchange 
for  a 3,000-foot  long,  20-foot  wide 
right-of-way  for  a 6-inch  municipal 
waterline  running  along  an  existing 
road  across  the  SGL. 

Surface  mining  coal  lease  amendment 

The  Board  approved  a lease  amend- 
ment to  add  27.3  acres  of  mining  area 
to  an  existing  159-acre  lease  with 
Fisher  Mining  Company  of 
Montoursville  for  SGL  75. 
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Located  in  Lycoming  County,  the 
additional  mining  acreage  will  provide 
an  estimated  yield  of  249,858  tons  of 
coal  from  two  separate  areas  that  are 
adjacent  to  the  existing  mining  areas 
of  Fisher  leases. 

As  part  of  the  mine  reclamation 
plan,  Fisher  will  complete  a stream 
enhancement  project  on  the  right  fork 
of  Otter  Run,  as  well  as  construct  wet- 
land complexes  to  augment  existing 
habitats.  A coal  barrier  will  be  left  in 
place  and  alkaline  materials  will  be 
placed  on  the  mining  pit’s  floor  to  es- 
tablish an  “infiltration  basin”  that  will 
release  an  alkaline  discharge  into  a 
nearby  stream  that  is  negatively  im- 
pacted by  acidic  mine  drainage. 

The  accumulated  coal  royalty  value 
of  the  additional  mining  has  been  es- 
timated to  be  $763,2 16.  Additionally, 
all  merchantable  timber  that  is  cut 
and/or  impacted  by  the  mining  will  be 
assessed. 

“To  replace  the  temporary  loss  of 
hunting  access  and  habitat  values  as- 
sociated with  this  recent  lease  agree- 
ment, the  Game  Commission  will  be 
purchasing  additional  State  Game 
Lands  acreage  within  the  area  in  the 
near  future,”  said  William  Capouillez, 
chief  of  the  Game  Commission’s  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  Environ- 


mental Planning  and  Habitat  Protec- 
tion Division. 

Mining  will  continue  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  Pennsylvania’s  Surface 
Mining  Regulations  and  the 
Commission’s  existing  mining  lease 
agreement. 

In  other  action  the  Board: 

• Gave  final  approval  to  a regula- 
tory change  that  clarifies  electronic 
devices,  including  “e-collars,”  radio- 
telemetry dog  tracking  systems,  and 
“beeper  collars”  that  may  be  used  to 
locate  dogs  while  training  or  hunting; 

• Gave  preliminary  approval  to  a 
slate  of  administrative  and  regulatory 
changes  designed  to  reduce  the  har- 
vest of  waterfowl  and  promote  the  re- 
covery of  Canada  geese  in  the  Middle 
Creek  area.  In  1996,  hunter  success 
was  57  percent  in  the  controlled  hunt- 
ing area;  in  2005,  16  percent.  These 
changes  will  reduce  waterfowl  hunt- 
ing days  from  four  to  three  (Mondays 
would  be  removed  from  schedule), 
enhance  hunter  education  and  modify 
the  management  of  hunting  blinds. 

• Announced  that  the  next  quar- 
terly meetings  of  the  Board  of  Game 
Commissioners  will  be  held  on  June  5 
and  6 at  the  agency’s  Harrisburg  Head- 
quarters. 


WCO  BARRY  SETH, 
Armstrong  County, 
received  this  year's  Shikar- 
Safari  Wildlife  Officer  of  the 
Year  Award.  Among  his 
many  accomplishments, 
last  year  Barry  and  his 
deputies  cracked  a deer 
poaching  case  that  resulted 
in  74  citations  to  seven 
individuals. 

PGC  Commission 
President  Thomas  Boop, 
left,  and  Executive  Director 
Carl  Roe  presented  the 
award  to  Barry. 
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Derr  named  Administrative  Services  Director 


DOROTHY  R.  DERR  of  Tower  City 
has  been  named  the  new  director  of 
the  Game  Commission’s  Bureau  of 
Administrative  Services,  filling  the 
vacancy  created  when  Carl  Roe  was 
selected  as  executive  director. 

Derr  joined  the  agency  in 
September  2003,  as  agency  budget 
analyst,  and  has  overseen  the 
preparation  of  the  2004-05  and  2005- 
06  fiscal  year  budgets. 

“Derr  has  played  an  important  role 
in  keeping  the  agency’s  spending  in 
line  with  its  revenues,”  Roe  said.  “She 
has  helped  the  agency  maintain  a 
zero-growth  budget,  and  has  been 
instrumental  in  finding  ways  to  cut 
spending  to  maintain  our  core 
services. 

“Derr  also  has  been  a key  member 
of  the  agency’s  team  of  senior  staff 


working  to  tie  the 
agency’s  budget  to  the 
strategic  plan.” 

As  bureau  director, 

Derr  is  responsible  for 
the  procurement  of 
materials,  supplies 
and  equipment; 
budget  oversight;  sale 
of  hunting  and 
furtaker  licenses; 
oversight  of  all  license 
issuing  agents;  and  management  of  all 
agency  automotive  operations. 

Derr  attended  Harrisburg  Area 
Community  College,  majoring  in 
accounting.  Prior  to  coming  to  the 
Game  Commission,  she  held  the 
position  of  Bureau  Director  for 
Administrative  Services  at  the  state 
Department  of  Agriculture. 


Two  measures 


THE  Game  Commission  has  added 
more  direction  and  substance  to  its 
deer  management  program  in  the  form 
of  new  measures  it  will  use  to  guide 
the  management  of  white-tailed  deer 
in  the  Commonwealth. 

To  help  monitor  deer  health,  repro- 
ductive data  — embryos  per  doe  and 
fawn  pregnancy  rates  — from  each 
Wildlife  Management  Unit  (WMU) 
will  be  used. 

“Reproduction  was  chosen  as  a pri- 
mary measure  for  deer  health  because 
research  has  repeatedly  shown  there 
are  differences  in  the  reproductive 
rates  of  females  in  good  physical  con- 
dition and  those  in  poor  physical  con- 
dition,” explained  Deer  Management 
Section  Supervisor  Dr.  Chris 


added  to  guide  deer 
management 


Rosenberry.  “Research  also  has  con- 
firmed that  as  a deer  population  in- 
creases, its  reproductive  rates  decline. 
In  fact,  when  deer  populations  are 
high,  female  fawns  don’t  breed.” 

Under  the  guidelines  of  the  new 
measures,  deer  health  would  be  gauged 
as  good  when  30  percent  or  more  of 
the  female  fawns  are  bred;  when  2- 
year-old  females  have  1.5  fawns  or 
more;  and  when  females  three  years 
old  or  older  have  1.7  fawns  or  more. 

“Reproductive  measures  have  been 
used  in  other  states  to  assess  the  nu- 
tritional plane  and/or  physical  condi- 
tion of  deer,”  Rosenberry  noted.  “Add- 
ing it  to  our  new  monitoring  system’s 
mix  of  measurements  is  just  another 
way  to  strengthen  our  deer  manage - 
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ment  recommendations.” 

Habitat  — or,  specifically,  forest 
acreage  and  age  — has  been  used  by 
the  Game  Commission  for  decades  as 
a foundation  to  help  establish  deer 
population  goals.  Under  the  refined 
habitat  measures,  monitoring  will  ex- 
amine forest  sustainability. 

“A  healthy  forest  can  sustain  deer, 
along  with  a variety  of  other  animal 
and  plant  life,  and  replace  its  losses,” 
pointed  out  Rosenberry.  “So,  we  de- 
cided one  way  to  gauge  a forest’s  well- 
being would  be  to  measure  its  ability 
to  replace  itself.  In  other  words,  are 
there  enough  young  trees  in  a forest 
to  replace  older  trees  as  they  die,  are 
harvested  for  timber,  or  are  damaged 
by  natural  causes,  such  as  windstorms. 

Under  the  new  guidelines,  forest 
habitat  health  would  he  gauged  as 
“good”  when  at  least  70%  of  sampled 
plots  had  adequate  regeneration  to 
replace  the  current  forest  canopy. 

The  state  Department  of  Conser- 
vation and  Natural  Resources,  U.S. 
Forest  Service,  and  Pennsylvania  State 
University  already  collect  tree  seed- 
ling and  sapling  data  from  public  and 
private  lands  in  all  WMUs  as  part  of 
an  ongoing  “forest  inventory  analysis.” 
Only  plots  where  enough  light  reaches 


the  forest  floor  to  support  growth  of 
tree  seedlings  and  saplings  are  included 
in  this  analysis. 

The  deer  and  habitat  health  mea- 
sures the  Game  Commission  has  inte- 
grated into  Pennsylvania’s  deer  man- 
agement program  have  been  reviewed 
by  other  state  and  federal  wildlife  bi- 
ologists and  foresters. 

“As  we  gain  more  experience  with 
these  measures  and  gather  additional 
information,  we  will  continue  to  re- 
fine them,  as  part  of  our  ongoing  ef- 
forts to  base  our  deer  management  rec- 
ommendations on  the  best  informa- 
tion available,”  Rosenberry  said.  “It’s 
what  scientific  wildlife  management  is 
all  about,  and  what  Pennsylvanians 
should  expect  from  the  Game  Com- 
mission.” 

More  information  on  deer  and  for- 
est habitat  measures  can  be  found  on 
the  Game  Commission’s  website, 
www.pgc.state.pa.us,  by  clicking  on 
“Deer  Program”  in  the  “Quick  Clicks” 
box  in  the  upper  right-hand  comer  of 
the  homepage,  and  then  selecting 
“Deer  Program  Measurements.”  Also 
on  the  website,  a detailed  version  of 
the  agency’s  deer  harvest  estimating 
procedures  can  he  found  by  clicking 
on  “Deer  Harvest  Estimate  Process.” 


CWD  not  found  in  hunter-killed  deer 
samples 


CHRONIC  wasting  disease  (CWD) 
was  not  detected  in  samples  taken 
from  hunter-killed  deer  during  the 
2005-06  hunting  season,  according  to 
Dr.  Walt  Cottrell,  Game  Commission 
wildlife  veterinarian. 

As  CWD  was  found  in  New  York 
and  West  Virginia  last  year,  Cottrell 
noted  that  the  agency  continues  to 
increase  the  number  of  deer  samples 
collected  for  testing.  In  2005,  3,834 


samples  were  tested  from  hunter-killed 
deer,  up  from  the  3,613  samples  tested 
the  year  before;  the  2,004  sampled  in 
2003,  and  558  in  2002.  In  total,  10,009 
deer  and  196  elk  have  been 
tested. (That  hunter-killed  elk  from 
2005  were  found  to  be  CWD  free  was 
announced  in  January.) 

“We  are  pleased  that  Pennsylvania 
continues  to  have  no  confirmed  or 
suspected  cases  of  wild  deer  or  elk  with 
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CWD,  and  we’re  doing  everything  we 
can  to  ensure  that  it  stays  that  way,” 
Cottrell  said. 

CWD  tests  on  the  deer  and  elk 
samples  were  conducted  at  the  New 
Bolton  Center,  which  is  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania’s  veterinary  diag- 
nostics laboratory.  Under  a contract 
with  Penn  State  University,  the  elk 
samples  also  were  tested  for  brucello- 
sis and  bovine  tuberculosis  and  found 
to  be  free  of  those  diseases. 

A $90,000  grant  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  covers  the 
costs  for  all  testing,  materials  and  sup- 
plies, and  even  some  of  the  agency’s 
personnel  costs  for  sample  collection. 

“The  test  results  are  good  news,” 
Cottrell  said.  “Although  CWD  has 
not  been  found  in  Pennsylvania,  we 
must  continue  to  be  vigilant  in  our 
monitoring  efforts.  The  surveillance 
information  we  are  gathering  is  impor- 
tant for  the  early  detection  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

“We  already  are  planning  to  con- 
tinue random  testing  of  hunter-killed 
deer  and  elk  during  the  2006-07  sea- 
sons, and  we  are  pleased  that  the  Penn- 


sylvania and  U.S.  departments  of  ag- 
riculture will  continue  to  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  this  disease  surveillance 
program.” 

Additional  information  on  CWD 
can  be  found  on  the  CWD  Alliance’s 
website  (www.cwd-info.org). 

In  a related  development,  a 
Lancaster  County  man  has  been 
charged  by  WCO  John  Veylupek  with 
two  counts  of  unlawful  possession  of 
deer  he  took  in  Hampshire  County, 
West  Virginia,  but  did  not  properly  tag 
or  take,  as  required,  to  a West  Virginia 
check  station.  Hampshire  County  is 
the  area  of  West  Virginia  from  which 
Pennsylvania  hunters  are  restricted  in 
what  parts  they  may  bring  back  to  the 
Commonwealth,  to  prevent  hunters 
from  unknowingly  returning  with  any 
parts  that  could  spread  CWD. 

If  convicted  of  both  charges,  the 
individual  faces  up  to  $1,600  in  fines 
and  the  possible  loss  of  his  hunting  and 
trapping  privileges. 

Veylupek  offered  his  thanks  to  the 
confidential  informants  who  con- 
tacted the  Game  Commission  regard- 
ing the  incident. 


PGC  uncovers  deer  shooting  spree 


IT’S  OVER,  but  the  shock  waves  it 
created  will  reverberate  through  Perry 
County’s  rural  communities  for  a long 
time. 

This  case  started  when  a few 
Juniata  Township  residents  indepen- 
dently reported  deer  poaching  inci- 
dents to  the  Game  Commission.  An 
ensuing  investigation  by  WCOs  un- 
covered that  deer  had  been  illegally 
shot  in  at  least  six  Perry  County  town- 
ships: Juniata,  Tuscarora,  Greenwood, 
Howe,  Liverpool  and  Buffalo. 

“We  have  concluded  that  40  to  50 
deer  were  shot,  or  shot  at,  in  these  ar- 
eas over  several  weeks,”  said  Perry 


County  WCO  Steve  Hower.  “I’ve 
never  seen  anything  like  it,  and  I hope 
I never  do  again.” 

Zachary  E.  Harris,  18,  of  Juniata 
Township,  and  two  17-year-old  juve- 
niles from  Newport  were  charged  with 
the  unlawful  use  of  lights  while  hunt- 
ing and  killing  or  attempting  to  kill 
eight  deer  between  March  1-23.  If 
convicted  of  all  charges,  filed  in  Dis- 
trict Justice  Donald  Howell’s  office  in 
Newport,  the  three  face  fines  of  up  to 
$5,600.  In  addition,  each  faces  revo- 
cation of  their  hunting/trapping  privi- 
leges. 

“Every  one  of  those  illegally  killed 
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deer  cost  hunters,”  noted  Donald  Gar- 
ner,  PGC  Southcentral  Region  Infor- 
mation and  Education  Supervisor. 
“TTie  excitement  they  might  have  gen- 
erated, the  memories  they  may  have 
formed,  the  venison  they  could  have 
provided,  all  rotted  away  in  the  fields 
where  the  deer  were  shot.  What  a ter- 
rible misuse  of  a natural  resource.” 
Reports  of  deer  being  shot  at  night 
and  left  lying  in  the  fields  where  they 
were  killed  began  trickling  in  and  con- 
tinued through  March.  “Each  incident 
was  pretty  much  the  same,”  explained 
Hower.  “Deer  were  shot  during  the 
night  and  left  to  rot.” 

During  the  investigation,  officers 
were  surprised  to  learn  that  on  several 
occasions  deer  were  killed  on  private 
properties  where  landowners,  fully 
aware  of  what  was  going  on,  didn’t 
bother  to  contact  the  Game  Commis- 
sion. 


“I  always  hope  that  everyone  would 
find  such  activities  totally  unaccept- 
able,” said  Hower.  “In  one  of  these 
incidents,  I heard  through  the  grape- 
vine about  a landowner  who  had  ac- 
tually found  more  than  five  deer  on 
his  property  over  a period  of  several 
weeks.  A follow-up  investigation  con- 
firmed the  report. 

“In  another  incident,  a landowner 
was  actually  annoyed  that  we  were 
investigating  the  killing  of  a deer  on 
his  property.  This  landowner,  who  later 
even  recalled  the  time  of  the  shoot- 
ing, also  had  neglected  to  report  it.  He 
just  removed  the  deer  from  the  field 
to  a more  secluded  area  where  it  could 
decay  without  getting  in  his  way.” 

The  Game  Commission  thanks 
those  who  were  upset  by  these  wan- 
ton killings  and  took  the  time  to  re- 
port their  observations.  Otherwise, 
they  may  have  gone  unaccounted  for. 


2006-07  Hunting  Seasons 

Squirrels,  Red,  Gray,  Black  and  Fox  (Combined);  Special  season  for  eligible 
junior  hunters,  with  or  without  required  license  — Oct.  7-13  (6  daily,  12 
in  possession  limit  after  first  day). 

Squirrels,  Red,  Gray,  Black  and  Fox  (Combined):  Fall  Season  — Oct.  14- 
Nov.  25;  Late  Seasons  — Dec.  11-23  and  Dec.  26-Feb.  3 (6  daily,  12  in 
possession). 

Ruffed  Grouse:  Oct.  14-Nov.  25,  Dec.  11-23  and  Dec.  26-Jan.  27  (2  daily,  4 in 
possession).  No  open  season  in  the  portion  of  SGL  176  posted  “RE- 
SEARCH AREA  — NO  GROUSE  HUNTING.” 

Rabbit  (Cottontail):  Oct.  21 -Nov.  25,  Dec.  1 1-23  and  Dec.  26-Feb.  3 (4  daily, 
8 in  possession). 

Pheasant:  Junior  hunters,  with  or  without  required  license  — Oct.  7-13  (2 
daily,  4 in  possession).  Male  pheasants  only  in  WMUs  2A,  2B,  2C,  4C,  4E, 
5 A,  5B,  5C  and  5D.  Male  and  female  pheasants  may  be  taken  in  all  other 
WMUs. 

Pheasant:  Males  only  in  WMUs  2A,  2B,  2C,  4C,  4E,  5A,  5B,  5C  and  5D  — 
Oct.  21-Nov.  25  (2  daily,  4 in  possession).  Males  and  females  in  WMUs 
lA,  IB,  2D,  2E,  2F,  2G,  3 A,  3B,  3C,  3D,  4A,  4B  and  4D  — Oct.  21-  Nov. 
25,  Dec.  11-23  and  Dec.  26-Feb.  3. 

Bobwhite  Quail:  Oct.  2 1 -Nov.  25  (4  daily,  8 in  possession).  (Closed  in  WMUs 
4A,  4B,  5 A,  5B,  5C  and  5D.) 
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Hares  (Snowshoe  Rabbits)  or  Varying  Hares:  Dec.  26-Jan.  1 ( 1 daily,  2 in  possession). 

Crows:  July  1-Nov.  25  and  Dec.  29- April  1,  on  Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday  only.  No 
limit. 

Wild  Turkey  (male  or  female):  WMUs  lA  and  IB  (Shotgun  and  bow  and  arrow)  — 
Oct.  28'Nov.  11;  WMU  2 A and  2B  (Shotgun  and  bow  and  arrow)  — Oct.  28- 
Nov.  18;  WMUs  20,  2E,  4A,  4B  and  4D  — Oct.  28-Nov.  11;  WMUs  2D,  2F,  2G, 
3 A,  3B,  30,  3D,  40  and  4E  — Oct.  28-Nov.  18;  WMUs  5 A and  5B  — OLOSED 
TO  FALL  TURKEY  HUNTING;  and  WMUs  50  and  5D  (Shotgun  and  bow  and 
arrow)  — Oct.  28-Nov.  3.  (1  bird  limit,  either  sex). 

Spring  Gobbler  (bearded  bird  only):  Special  season  for  eligible  junior  hunters,  with 
required  license  — April  21,  2007.  Only  1 spring  gobbler  may  be  taken  during  this 
hunt. 

Spring  Gobbler  (bearded  bird  only):  April  28-May  26,  2007.  Daily  limit  1,  season  limit 
2.  (Second  spring  gobbler  may  be  taken  only  by  persons  who  possess  a valid  special 
wild  turkey  license.) 

Black  Bear  (WMUs  2C,  2D,  2E,  2F,  2G,  3 A,  4A,  4B  and  4D)  Bow  and  Arrow  only: 
Nov.  15-16.  Only  one  bear  may  be  taken  during  a license  year. 

Black  Bear  (Statewide):  Nov.  20-22.  Only  one  bear  may  be  taken  during  a license  year. 

Black  Bear  (WMUs  3C  and  3D  and  Portions  of  WMUs  3B,  4E  and  2G):  Nov.  27- 
Dec.  2.  Only  1 bear  may  be  taken  during  the  license  year.  All  of  WMUs  3C  and  3D. 
Also,  in  that  portion  of  3B,  East  of  Rt.  14  from  Troy  to  Canton,  East  of  Rt.  154  from 
Canton  to  Rt.  220  at  Laporte  and  East  of  Rt.  42  from  Laporte  to  Rt.  118  and  that 
portion  of  4E,  East  of  Rt.  42.  Also,  in  that  portion  of  WMUs  2G  and  3B  in  Lycoming 
County  that  lie  North  of  the  West  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River  from  the  Rt. 
405  bridge.  West  to  the  Rt.  220  bridge.  East  of  Rt.  220  to  Rt.  44  and  East  of  Rt.  44 
to  Rt.  973,  South  of  Rt.  973  to  Rt.  87,  West  of  Rt.  87  to  Rt.  864,  South  of  Rt.  864 
to  Rt.  220  and  West  of  Rt.  220  to  Rt.  405  and  West  of  Rt.  405  to  the  West  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna  River. 

Black  Bear  (Rockview  State  Correctional  Institution):  Nov.  27-Dec.  2.  Only  1 bear 
may  be  taken  during  the  license  year.  Prior  approval  must  be  obtained  from  prison 
to  hunt. 

Elk  (Antlered  or  Antlerless):  Nov.  6-11.  Only  one  elk  may  be  taken  during  the  license 
year. 

Elk  (Antlered  or  Antlerless):  Sept.  17-22,  2007.  Only  one  elk  may  be  taken  during  the 
license  year. 

Deer,  Archery  (Antlered  and  Antlerless)  Statewide:  Sept.  30-Nov.  1 1 and  Dec.  26- 
jan.  13.  One  antlered  deer  per  hunting  license  year.  An  antlerless  deer  with  each 
required  antlerless  license. 

Deer  (Antlered  and  Antlerless)  Statewide:  Nov.  27-Dec.  9.  One  antlered  deer  per 
hunting  license  year.  An  antlerless  deer  with  each  required  antlerless  license. 

Antlerless  Deer  (Statewide):  Oct.  19-21.  Junior  and  Senior  License  Holders,  Disabled 
Person  Permit  (to  use  a vehicle)  Holders,  and  Pennsylvania  residents  serving  on 
active  duty  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Services,  with  required  antlerless  license.  Also  in- 
cluded are  persons  who  have  reached  or  will  reach  their  65th  birthday  in  the  year  of 
the  application  for  a license  and  hold  a valid  adult  license,  or  qualify  for  license  and 
fee  exemptions  under  section  2706.  One  antlerless  deer  with  each  required  antler- 
less license. 
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Deer,  Antlerless  Muzzleloader  (Statewide):  Oct.  14-21.  An  antlerless  deer  with  each 
required  antlerless  license. 

Deer,  Antlered  or  Antlerless  Flintlock  (Statewide):  Dec.  26-jan.  13.  One  antlered 
deer  per  hunting  license  year,  or  one  antlerless  deer  and  an  additional  antlerless 
deer  with  each  required  antlerless  license. 

Deer,  Antlerless  (WMU  2B):  Dec.  26'Jan.  13.  An  antlerless  deer  with  each  required 
antlerless  license. 

Deer,  Antlerless  (WMUs  5C  and  5D):  Dec.  11-23  and  Dec.  26-Jan.  27.  An  antlerless 
deer  with  each  required  antlerless  license. 

2006-07  Furbearer  Hunting  Seasons 

Coyotes:  No  closed  season.  Unlimited.  Outside  of  any  deer  or  bear  season  or  spring 
gobbler  season,  coyotes  may  be  taken  with  a hunting  license  or  a furtakers  license, 
and  without  wearing  orange.  During  any  archery  deer  season,  coyotes  may  be  taken 
while  lawfully  hunting  deer  or  with  a furtaker’s  license.  During  the  regular  firearms 
deer  and  any  bear  seasons,  coyotes  may  be  taken  while  lawfully  hunting  deer  or 
bear,  or  with  a furtakers  license  while  wearing  250  square  inches  of  fluorescent 
orange.  During  the  spring  gobbler  season,  may  be  taken  by  persons  who  have  valid 
tag  and  meet  fluorescent  orange  and  shot  size  requirements. 

Raccoon  & Foxes:  Oct.  21 -Feb.  17,  unlimited. 

Opossum,  Skunks  & Weasels:  No  closed  season,  except  for  prior  to  noon  during  the 
spring  gobbler  season.  No  limits. 

Bobcat  (WMUs  2C,  2E,  2F,  2G,  3A,  3B,  3C  and  3D):  Oct.  21-Feb.  17.  One  per 
permit.  (Bobcats  may  be  taken  only  by  furtakers  in  possession  of  a Bobcat  Hunting- 
Trapping  permit.) 

2006-07  Trapping  Seasons 

Mink  & Muskrat:  Nov.  18-Jan.  6.  Unlimited. 

Coyote,  Foxes,  Opossum,  Raccoon,  Skunks,  Weasels:  Oct.  22-Feb.  17.  No  limit. 

Coyote  & Foxes  (Statewide)  Cable  Restraints:  Jan.  1-Feb.  17.  Participants  must  pass 
cable  restraint  certification  course.  No  limit. 

Beaver  (Statewide):  Dec.  26-March  31  in  WMUs  2E,  2F  & 2G  (combined)  20  daily,  20 
per  season;  in  WMUs  lA,  IB,  3 A,  3B,  30  &.  3D  (combined)  20  daily,  40  per  sea- 
son; in  WMUs  2A,  2B,  20,  2D,  4A,  4B,  40, 4D,  4E,  5A,  5B,  50  &.  5D  (combined) 
10  daily,  10  per  season.  Trappers  may  take  up  to  76  beavers  with  the  combined 
harvests  in  multiple  WMUs  in  a season,  but  harvests  may  not  exceed  daily  or  sea- 
son limits  for  a particular  WMU. 

Bobcat  (WMUs  2C,  2E,  2F,  2G,  3 A,  3B,  3C  and  3D):  Oct.  22-Feb.  17.  One  per 
permit.  (Bobcats  may  be  taken  only  by  furtakers  in  possession  of  a Bobcat  Hunting- 
Trapping  permit.) 

2006-07  Falconry  Seasons 

Squirrels  (combined).  Quail,  Ruffed  Grouse,  Cottontail  Rabbits,  Snowshoe  or  Vary- 
ing Hare,  Ringneck  Pheasant  (male  or  female  combined):  Sept.  1-March  31. 

No  open  season  on  other  wild  birds  or  mammals.  Waterfowl  and  Migratory 
Came  Bird  seasons  will  be  established  later  this  summer,  in  accordance  with 
federal  regulations. 
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Antlerless  deer  license  allocations 


Following  are  antlerless  license  allocations  for  each  WMU,  what  it  is  designed 
to  do,  last  year’s  allocation,  and  information  that  was  used  to  determine  the 
allocation  for  the  upcoming  seasons. 


WMU  1 A:  42,000  to  stabilize  the  population,  up  from  last  year’s  allocation  of 

40.000.  Deer  health  is  satisfactory;  the  habitat  health  is  satisfactory;  deer- 
human  conflicts  are  low;  and  recent  population  trends  are  stable. 

WMU  IB:  30,000  to  stabilize  the  population,  up  from  last  year’s  allocation  of 

27.000.  Deer  health  is  good;  the  habitat  health  is  poor;  deer-human  con- 
flicts are  low;  and  recent  population  trends  are  increasing. 

WMU  2 A:  55,000  to  stabilize  the  population,  the  same  as  last  year’s.  Deer 
health  is  satisfactory;  the  habitat  health  is  satisfactory;  deer-human  con- 
flicts are  low;  and  recent  population  trends  are  stable. 

WMU  2B:  68,000  to  decrease  the  population,  the  same  as  last  year’s.  Deer 
health  is  satisfactory;  the  habitat  health  is  good;  deer-human  conflicts  based 
on  DMAP  are  low  and  do  not  adequately  characterize  conflicts  in  this 
highly-urbanized  environment;  and  recent  population  trends  are  increas- 
ing. 

’WMU  2C:  49,000  to  stabilize  the  population,  down  from  last  year’s  allocation 
of  53,000.  Deer  health  is  poor;  the  habitat  health  is  poor;  deer-human 
conflicts  are  low;  and  recent  population  trends  are  stable. 

WMU  2D:  56,000  to  stabilize  the  population,  the  same  as  last  year’s.  Deer 
health  is  good;  the  habitat  health  is  satisfactory;  deer-human  conflicts  are 
low;  and  recent  population  trends  are  stable. 

WMU  2E:  21,000  to  stabilize  the  population,  the  same  as  last  year’s.  Deer 
health  is  uncertain;  the  habitat  health  is  satisfactory;  deer-human  con- 
flicts are  low;  and  recent  population  trends  are  stable. 

WMU  2F:  28,000  to  stabilize  the  population,  down  from  last  year’s  allocation 
of  30,000.  Deer  health  is  satisfactory;  the  habitat  health  is  poor;  deer- 
human  conflicts  are  high;  and  recent  population  trends  are  decreasing. 

WMU  2G:  19,000  to  stabilize  the  population,  down  from  last  year’s  allocation 
of  29,000.  Deer  health  is  satisfactory;  the  habitat  health  is  poor;  deer- 
human  conflicts  are  high;  and  recent  population  trends  are  decreasing. 

WMU  3 A:  29,000  to  stabilize  the  population,  up  slightly  from  last  year’s  allo- 
cation of  27,000.  Deer  health  is  poor;  the  habitat  health  is  satisfactory; 
deer-human  conflicts  are  low;  and  recent  population  trends  are  stable. 

WMU  3B:  43,000  to  stabilize  the  population,  up  slightly  from  last  year’s  allo- 
cation of  41,000.  Deer  health  is  good;  the  habitat  health  is  poor;  deer- 
human  conflicts  are  low;  and  recent  population  trends  are  stable. 

WMU  3C:  27,000  to  stabilize  the  population,  down  from  last  year’s  allocation 
of  30,000.  Deer  health  is  poor;  the  habitat  health  is  satisfactory;  deer- 
human  conflicts  are  low;  and  recent  population  trends  are  decreasing. 

WMU  3D:  38,000  to  stabilize  the  population,  the  same  as  last  year’s.  Deer 
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health  is  poor;  the  habitat  health  is  satisfactory;  deer-human  conflicts  are 
low;  and  recent  population  trends  are  stable. 

WMU  4A:  29,000  to  stabilize  the  population,  down  from  last  year’s  allocation 
of  35,000.  Deer  health  is  good;  the  habitat  health  is  satisfactory;  deer- 
human  conflicts  are  low;  and  recent  population  trends  are  decreasing. 

WMU  4B:  31,000  to  allow  a slight  increase  in  the  population,  down  from  last 
year’s  35,000.  Deer  health  is  good;  the  habitat  health  is  satisfactory;  deer- 
human  conflicts  are  low;  and  recent  population  trends  are  decreasing. 

WMU  4C:  39,000  to  stabilize  the  population,  the  same  as  last  year’s.  Deer 
health  is  satisfactory;  the  habitat  health  is  satisfactory;  deer-human  con- 
flicts are  low;  and  recent  population  trends  are  stable. 

WMU  4D:  40,000  to  stabilize  the  population,  the  same  as  last  year’s.  Deer 
health  is  poor;  the  habitat  health  is  poor;  deer-human  conflicts  are  low; 
and  recent  population  trends  are  stable. 

WMU  4E:  38,000  to  stabilize  the  population,  the  same  as  last  year’s.  Deer 
health  is  satisfactory;  the  habitat  health  is  good;  deer-human  conflicts  are 
low;  and  recent  population  trends  are  stable. 

WMU  5A:  25,000  to  stabilize  the  population,  down  from  last  year’s  allocation 
of  28,000.  Deer  health  is  poor  for  adult  age  classes;  the  habitat  health  is 
satisfactory;  deer-human  conflicts  are  low;  and  recent  population  trends 
are  decreasing. 

WMU  5B:  53,000  to  stabilize  the  population,  down  from  last  year’s  allocation 
of  56,000.  Deer  health  is  good;  the  habitat  health  is  satisfactory;  deer- 
human  conflicts  are  low;  and  recent  population  trends  are  stable. 

WMU  5C:  79,000  to  decrease  the  population,  up  from  last  year’s  allocation  of 
71,000.  Deer  health  is  satisfactory;  the  habitat  health  is  poor;  deer-human 
conflicts  based  on  DMAP  are  low  and  do  not  adequately  characterize  con- 
flicts in  this  highly  urbanized  environment;  and  recent  population  trends 
are  stable. 

WMU  5D:  20,000  to  decrease  the  population,  the  same  as  last  year’s.  Deer 
health  is  good;  there  is  no  data  available  on  habitat  health;  deer-human 
conflicts  based  on  DMAP  are  low  and  do  not  adequately  characterize  con- 
flicts in  this  highly  urbanized  environment;  and  recent  population  trends 
are  stable. 


25-Year  Club 

The  Game  Commission  enjoys  a 
tremendous  spirit  of  dedication  among  its 
employees.  Here  are  the  most  recent 
PGC  employees  to  complete  a quarter 
century  of  service. 


Melvin  Schake 
l&E  Supervisor 
Southwest  Region 
Homer  City 
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Francis  Chubon 
Forest  Asst.  Manager 
Northcentral  Region 
Lock  Haven 


Dennis  Thaler 
Came  Lands 
Maintenance 
Worker 

Northwest  Region 
Waterford 


Dale  Hockenberry 
Game  Lands  Mgmt. 
Croup  Supervisor 
Northwest  Region 
East  Butler 


Warren  Harris 
Forest  Asst. 
Manager 
Northeast  Region 
Dallas 


Gregory  Houghton 
Assistant  Director 
Bureau  of  Law 
Enforcement 
farrisburg  Headquarters 
York 


Robert  Hough 
Region  Director 
Southwest  Region 
Johnstown 


Evelyn  Pressley 
Data  Recording 
Machine  Operator 
Harrisburg 
Headquarters 
Middletown 


John  Smith 
Law  Enforcement 
Supervisor 
Southwest  Region 
Salisbury 


Edward  Zindell 
Game  Land  Mgmt. 
Croup  Supervisor 
Northeast  Region 
Couldsboro 


Bradley  King 
Game  Lands 
Mainten.  Sup. 
Southcentral  Region 
Osterburg 


Daniel  Clark 
WCO,  Juniata  Co. 
Southcentral  Region 
Honey  Grove 


Cheryl  Trewella 
I & E Supervisor 
Southeast  Region 
Alburtis 
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Paul  Mahon 


Assistant  Director 
Bureau  Automated 
Technology  Services 
Harrisburg  Headquarters 
Shippensburg 


Carl  Wentzler 
Wildlife  Main. 

Propagator 
Loyalsock  Game 
Farm 

Montoursville 


Raymond  Lizzio 
WCO,  Carbon  Co. 
Northeast  Region 
Kresgeville 


Jeffrey  Hickernell 
Game  Lands 
Maintenance 
Supervisor 
Southeast  Region 
Richland 


Scott  Bills 
Game  Land  Mgmt. 
Group  Supervisor 
Southeast  Region 
Halifax 


Steven  Fester 
Game  Lands 
Mainten.  Sup. 
Northeast  Region 
Bloomsburg 


Regis  Senko,  Jr. 
I&E  Supervisor 
Northwest  Region 
Seneca 


Jim  Binder 
Game  Land  Mgmt. 
Group  Supervisor 
Southeast  Region 
Kleinfeltersville 


Bob  Mitchell 
Editor 

Pennsylvania  Came 
News 

Harrisburg 


Also  attaining  25  years  of  service  but  not 
pictured  are  Leonard  Boyer,  Game  Lands 
Maintenance  Supervisor,  Northeast  Region, 
Hawley;  Donald  Garner,  Information  & 
Education  Supervisor,  Southcentral  Region, 
Huntingdon;  Willard  Hill,  Game  Lands 
Maintenance  Supervisor,  Southcentral 
Region,  Needmore;  Lawrence  Olsavsky,  WCO, 
Cambria  Co.,  Southwest  Region,  Hastings; 
Keith  Sanford,  Game  Lands  Management 
Group  Supervisor,  Northeast  Region, 
Nescopeck;  and  Daniel  Wheal,  Forester, 
Northeast  Region,  Muncy. 


Keith  Harbaugh 
Region  Director 
Northwest 
Region 
Meadville 
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Off  the  Wire 

by  Bob  D'Angelo 


Ohio 

Hunters  checked  in  17,542  turkeys  during 
the  4-week  statewide  2005  spring  season. 

Harrison  County  led  the  state,  with  606 
turkeys  killed.  In  addition  to  the  turkeys 
taken  during  the  regular  season,  young 
hunters  harvested  1,612  birds  during  a 2- 
day  youth-only  hunt.  Prior  to  the  start  of 
the  2005  spring  season,  biologists  estimated 
the  wild  turkey  population  to  be  more  than 
170,000. 

South  Dakota 

The  2005  mountain  lion  hunting 
season  opened  October  1,  and  the 
Black  Hills  Unit  closed  24  days  later 
when  the  fifth  female  of  breeding 
age  was  harvested.  A total  of  13 
mountain  lions  were  taken  in  the 
state. 

Brazil 

Last  fall  more  than  67  percent  of  Brazilian 
voters  said  no  to  a referendum  that  would 
have  banned  the  sale  of  ammunition  and 
firearms  in  the  country. 

Protection  of  Lawful  Commerce  Act 

On  October  26,  2005,  President  Bush  signed  the  Protection  of  Lawful  Commerce  Act, 
which  marks  an  end  to  the  ill-conceived  lawsuits  vigorously  promoted  against  the  firearms 
industry  by  anti-gun  opponents.  President  Bush  praised  Congress  upon  the  bill’s  passage 
stating,  “Our  laws  should  punish  criminals  who  use  guns  to  commit  crimes,  not  law- 
abiding  manufacturers  of  lawful  products.”  The  Hunting  and  Shooting  Sports  Heritage 
Fund  was  the  catalyst  for  industry  unification,  the  rallying  point  for  an  effective  industry 
voice  and  the  funding  source  for  industry  action  that  allowed  the  broad-based  and 
energized  campaign  in  defense  of  firearm  freedoms. 

New  Hampshire 

More  than  200  moose  are  struck  by  vehicles  each  year  in  the  state,  as  the 
population  has  grown  to  an  estimated  5,000  to  6,000  animais. 


New  Jersey 

Hunters  took  3,264  wild  turkeys 
during  the  spring  2005  season,  an 
increase  of  nearly  seven  percent  from 
the  2004  season.  Turkey  hunting 
areas  in  northern  parts  of  the  state 
were  more  affected  by  poor 
productivity  conditions  during  the 
past  few  years  and  most  of  these 
areas  showed  slight  decreases  in 
harvest.  Most  hunting  areas  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state,  however, 
showed  marked  increases  in  harvest. 

Happy  Birthday 

The  .30-06  cartridge  is  100  years  old  this 
year  and  was  our  military  cartridge  through 
two  world  wars,  Korea  and  countless 
smaller  actions  in  between.  It  remains  the 
most  popular  sporting  cartridge,  too. 

Kansas 

The  first  reported  case  of  chronic 
wasting  disease  found  in  a wild  deer 
(a  whitetail  doe)  turned  up  last  year. 
The  deer  was  killed  by  a hunter  not 
far  from  the  Colorado  border. 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


Without  hardly  noticing  it,  had  he  become  a 
birder^  Because  his  plan  sounded  good  to 
me,  had  I become  a birder,  tool 

The  Reluctant 
Birder 


FIELD  MARKS  are  useful  when 
trying  to  identify  birds.  The 
yellowish  rump,  white  wing  bars, 
and  light  eye-ring  of  the  yellow- 
rumped  warbler  help  birders 
distinguish  it  from  other 
warblers. 


THAT  do  you  want  to  do  with  the 
W rest  of  our  vacation?”  I asked  my  hus- 
band. We  had  just  spent  several  days  with 
my  family,  my  “special  request”  part  of  our 
time  away.  I don’t  know  what  I expected 
him  to  answer,  but  what  he  said  wasn’t  it. 

“Let’s  go  birding,”  he  said. 

Birding?  That  from  a guy  whose  natural 
pelage  is  red-and-hlack  wool  plaid? The  one 
who  taught  me  to  hunt  and  shoot?  The 
man  who  loves  the  smell  of  Hoppe’s  No.  9 
and  whose  favorite  off-season  fun 
is  roaming  with  his  recurve  and 
shooting  stumps? 

At  least  I thought  that  was  his 
favorite  off-season  fun. 

“We  can  make  a swing  down 
along  the  shore,”  he  said.  It  was 
early  spring,  then.  “Hit  the  na- 
tional wildlife  refuges  and  parks 
from  Brigantine  to  Chin- 
coteague,  then  cross  the  Bay 


Bridge  and  turn  for  home.  They  say  that 
Cape  May  Point  is  great  for  shorebirds  and 
migrating  red-throated  loons  this  time  of 
year.” 

I had  to  look  again,  hut  the  face  didn’t 
change.  It  was  still  him.  A birder?  With- 
out hardly  noticing  it,  had  he  become  a 
birder?  Because  the  plan  sounded  good  to 
me,  had  I become  a birder,  too? 

Maybe  not  by  design,  hut  by  default. 
And  somewhat  reluctantly. 

Bob  Steiner 
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Being  a successful  hunter  means  notic- 
ing things.  The  deer,  the  turkey,  the  bear, 
the  pheasant,  mallard  or  squirrel  doesn’t 
exist  in  a vacuum.  It  doesn’t  pop  up  from  a 
blank  background  as  if  at  a no-frills  shoot- 
ing gallery.  It’s  surrounded  by  lots  of  other 
“stuff.” 

Some  of  that  “stuff’  is  relevant  to  the 
hunt,  to  getting  what  we’re  out  for.  Notic- 
ing lots  of  acorns  on  the  ground  means  the 
chance  of  getting  game  that  likes  to  eat 
nuts  is  good  there.  Noticing  “chalk”  on 
damp  earth  under  the  aspens  means  the 
woodcock  are  in.  Seeing  bare  spots  where 
leaves  have  been  raked  and  J -shaped  drop- 
pings means  turkeys  (gobblers,  actually)  are 
in  the  area. 

Such  items  are  important  information 
we  need  to  know  about  our  surroundings 
in  order  to  be  better  hunters,  to  get  the 
“job”  done.  But  there  are  many  other  things 
out  there  with  us  that  we  can’t  help  but 
see  as  well. 

Like  birds.  If  I had  to  answer  what  kind 
of  animals  I see  the  most  of  when  I’m  afield, 
I have  to  admit  it’s  birds.  Some  days  I think 
it  must  be  chipmunks,  but  when  all  my 
outings  are  considered,  it  is  definitely  birds. 

Birds  are  literally  everywhere  I go.  Sit- 
ting on  an  autumn  oak  ridge  for  squirrels,  I 
see  blue  jays  in  the  treetops,  dropping  nuts 
all  around  me.  On  the  edge  of  a thicket, 
waiting  for  winter  deer,  I notice  chickadees 
flitting  through  the  low  branches. 

On  a hunting  stand,  when  I’ve  looked 
at  every  motionless  tree  at  least  a million 
times,  a woodpecker  that  flies  in  and 
hitches  up  the  trunk  next  to  me  is  cause 
for  celebration.  I might  watch  it  longer 
than  a hunter  ought  to.  I’m  so  happy  to 
find  other  warm-blooded  life  out  there. 
Being  surrounded  by  dormant  plants  was 
getting  to  me. 

If  there  was  a day  when,  as  a hunter,  I 
could  feel  myself  slipping  toward  being  a 
birder,  too,  it  was  a spring  gobbler  season 
years  ago,  in  the  northcentral  mountains. 

Hunting  in  May  felt  strange.  Everything 
about  being  afield  then  was  new,  all  the 


sights  and  all  the  sounds.  We  heard  birds 
even  before  we  left  the  game  lands  parking 
lot  at  dawn. 

“Sssh,”  my  husband  admonished  my 
chattering.  “I  heard  a turkey  gobble.” 

1 stopped  to  listen,  but  I couldn’t  hear 
for  all  the  noise.  So  many  chirps  and 
warbles  and  whistles  and  rat-tat-tats.  Notes 
high  and  clear;  notes  scampering  up  and 
down  the  musical  scale. 

And  then  brief  glimpses  of  their  mak- 
ers, in  the  small,  new  leaves  of  the  trees 
overhead.  I think  I became  more  aware  of 
birds  on  that  one  day  than  on  all  the  days 
before  and  since.  Maybe  the  transition 
came  when  I wondered.  What  kind  of  bird 
is  that? 

This  meant  buying  a bird  I.D.  book.  Our 
first,  and  still  my  favorite,  is  a now-tattered 
copy  of  the  “Birds  of  North  America,  A 
Golden  Field  Guide.”  The  publication  date 
is  1966,  but  it  still  works  for  figuring  out 
what  bird  I’ve  seen.  Okay,  so  in  the  years 
since  1 bought  the  volume,  what  it  calls  a 
whistling  swan  is  now  called  a tundra  swan, 
and  the  Baltimore  oriole  became  the  north- 
ern oriole  (lumped  with  Bullock’s  oriole) 
and  is  back  to  being  the  Baltimore  again. 
That’s  for  professional  ornithologists  to 
deal  with.  Somewhere  along  the  way,  I also 
picked  up  an  Aubudon  Society  and  a 
Peterson’s  field  guide.  They  differ  in  their 
approach,  and  I found  that  I prefer  to  use 
bird  art  rather  than  photos  for  identifica- 
tion, which  surprises  me.  After  all,  just  look 
at  the  bird,  then  look  at  the  photo,  right? 
It  should  be  that  easy  to  “Sherlock”  the 
critter. 

Not  so,  I learned  the  hard  way.  Hitting 
the  identity  of  a bird  just  by  looking  at  the 
whole  thing  is  like  trying  to  hit  the  bull’s- 
eye  when  you’re  shooting  barebow  and 
looking  at  the  whole  target  face.  It’s  more 
often  miss  than  hit.  With  birds,  you  have 
to  look  at  the  smaller  pieces,  too. 

Like  I did  with  the  yellow-rumped  war- 
blers on  Assateague  Island  on  our  spring 
trip.  I had  a good  pair  of  binoculars,  but 
the  birds  were  maddening,  flying  about  in 
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GANNETS  glided  and  swooped  by  at  eye- 
level  behind  the  ferry.  When  the  propellers 
churned  up  fish,  the  gannets  hovered  then 
dove  for  small  fish  stunned  by  the  propeller 
wash. 

the  tall  pines  and  marsh-side  brush.  When 
they  sat  still  for  an  instant,  1 looked  for  field 
marks. 

Field  marks  are  details  that  can  be  used 
as  “bull’s-eyes”  to  aid  identification.  Such 
as  whether  the  bird  has  a ring  around  its 
eye;  light  or  dark  barring  on  its  wings;  the 
color  of  its  rump;  contrasting  barring  or 
edging  on  its  tail;  the  color  and  pattern  of 
its  breast,  and  so  on. 

Every  time  the  little  birds  paused,  I 
looked  for  another  detail.  Yep,  white  wing 
bars  and  light  eye-ring.  A yellowish  rump. 
On  some,  a yellowish  crown  and  side 
patches.  1 was  probably  seeing  females  and 
pre-breeding  males,  not  yet  as  fully  colored 
as  they  would  be  at  nesting  sites  farther 
north. 

Turning  the  pages  in  my  bird  book  back 
at  the  car,  1 had  little  trouble  putting  a 
name  to  them  because  1 had  mentally 
noted  the  field  marks.  My  old  field  guide 
shows  a myrtle  warbler  and  a similar 
Aubudon’s  warbler,  but  my  newer  bird 
books  say  both  are  the  yellow-rumped,  with 
a little  color  variation  east  and  west.  1 re- 
member that  Audubon  was  a hunter,  of 
game  and  also  of  the  birds  he  painted. 

The  latter  seems  unforgivable  in  hind- 
sight, but  it  made  sense  when  the  birdlife 
of  the  continent  was  unfamiliar  and  needed 
to  be  described.  No  photography  in  those 
days,  and  the  best  way  then  for  a naturalist 
or  artist  to  bring  a bird  to  hand  was  to  shoot 
it.  Whether  as  a preserved  skin  or  on  can- 
vas, the  bird  was  handed  down  to  the  fu- 
ture. 

With  today’s  photography,  we  don’t 
have  to  let  any  blood  to  collect  the  birds 
we  see.  On  my  spring  vacation,  I found 
myself  standing  in  full  rainsuit  on  an  up- 
per deck  of  the  Cape  May/Lewes  ferry, 
crossing  to  Delaware,  where  the  bay  of  that 
name  meets  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  My 
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birder-husband  — still  a new  identity  to 
me  — was  on  the  fantail,  his  telephoto  lens 
trained  on  the  show  going  on  behind  the 
boat. 

Hundreds  of  birds,  seagulls  and  gannets, 
were  swarming  behind  the  ferry,  diving  for 
small  fish  stunned  by  the  propeller  wash. 
I’d  seen  seagulls  before,  but  the  gannets 
were  something  else  again.  My  reading  af- 
terward explained  they  are  the  northern- 
most member  of  the  booby  family,  but  with 
their  6-foot  wingspan,  1 thought  “alba- 
tross.” 

Gannets  are  white,  with  racy  black  tips 
to  their  pointed  wings  and  orange-buff 
heads.  A black  mask  rims  their  piercing 
yellow  eyes,  and  they  have  a wicked-look- 
ing, pale  bill.  I didn’t  need  binoculars  to 
see  this.  The  big  birds  glided  and  swooped 
by  at  eye-level. 

When  the  propellers  churned  up  fish, 
the  gannets  hovered,  screaming  their  ex- 
citement, then  dove,  half-folding  their 
wings.  Faster  and  faster  they  fell,  at  the  last 
instant  laying  their  wings  flat  against  their 
body  for  the  high-speed  impact.  Almost 
immediately  they  popped  up  again,  some 
holding  a wiggling,  silvery  fish  and  others 
looking  merely  foolish. 

The  gannets  followed  the  ferry  halfway 
through  the  crossing.  I stood  in  the  rain 
and  wind  until  the  bird  show  dwindled. 
The  birder  below  me  at  last  took  the  cam- 
era from  his  eye  and  smiled.  Not  the  same 
smile  as  when  he  has  a good  buck  on  the 
ground,  but  a fine  smile  nonetheless.  □ 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


Green  Immigrants 

of  June 


IN  JUNE  our  home  is  afloat  in  a sea  of 
orchid,  or  so  it  seems  with  all  the  dame’s 
rocket  blanketing  our  back  slope.  Locals 
call  it  phlox,  but  wild  phlox  is  a native 
wildflower  that  has  5-petaled  flowers,  while 
dame’s  rocket,  a Eurasian  immigrant,  has 
4-petaled  flowers  that  form  a showy  clus- 
ter along  its  2-  to  3-foot  stems. 

First  brought  here  as  a garden  flower  by 
European  immigrants,  dame’s  rocket  has 
adapted  well  to  its  new  home,  spreading 
along  roads  and  byways,  and  providing 
nectar  to  our  native  butterflies,  such  as 
spicebush  swallowtails,  red  admirals, 
cloudy-winged  and  silver-spotted  skippers, 
and  the  large  and  showy  tiger  swallowtails. 

Hesperis  matronalis,  the  “lady  of 
the  evening,”  was  so-named  by 
Pliny  because  the  fragrance  of 
the  dame’s  rocket  increases  in 
the  evening.  Its  several  col- 
ors — white,  pink,  and  pale 
and  dark  purple  — make  a 
stunning  bouquet  that 
stays  fresh  in  water  for  sev- 
eral days.  Dame’s  rocket 
is  also  called  damewort, 
dame’s  violet  and 
sweet  rocket,  and  was 
said  to  be  Marie 
Antoinette’s  favorite 
flower. 

Like  many  of  our 
June  wildflowers, 
dame’s  rocket  is  tech- 
nically an  invasive. 


defined  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  its  book.  Biological  Con- 
trol of  Invasive  Plants  in  the  Eastern  United 
States,  as  “species  that,  after  they  have  been 
moved  from  their  native  habitat  to  a new 
location,  spread  on  their  own.”  The  Weed 
Society  of  America  recognizes  approxi- 
mately 2,100  invasive  plant  species  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Many  of  these 
are  wildflowers  that 
grow  in  abandoned 
fields  and  pastures 
like  our  First  Field, 
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and  most  were  deliberately  brought  to  the 
New  World  by  immigrants  because  of  their 
perceived  herbal  or  medicinal  value. 
“Green  Immigrants,”  Claire  Shaver 
Haughton  called  them  in  her  book,  sub- 
titled  The  Plants  That  Transformed  America. 
“A  weed,”  she  wrote,  “is  a plant  whose  vir- 
tue is  forgotten.” 

Take  common  yarrow,  for  instance,  that 
grows  in  scattered  patches  throughout  our 
overgrown  field.  Ancient  Greeks  carried 
it  into  battle  because  they  thought  it  would 
staunch  blood.  Supposedly,  Achilles  first 
used  it  when  he  stormed  Troy,  hence  its 
genus  name  Achillea.  Its  species’  name  — 
millefolium  — means  “thousand  leaves,” 
and  an  alternate  common 
name  for  yarrow  is 
milfoil,  along  with  a 
host  of  others  — 
soldier’s  woundwort, 
staunchweed, 
bloodwort,  thou- 
sand weed,  thou- 
sand seal  and  noble 
yarrow. 

Early  immigrants 
brought  it  to  the  New 
World  for  its  blood  co- 
agulant properties  and  because  it  clarified 
and  flavored  a beer  more  potent  than  that 
made  with  hops.  More  recently  it  has  been 
used  as  a pest  repellent  and  an  agent  against 
blight  in  vegetable  gardens.  Its  flat-topped 
clusters  of  pungent-smelling,  small,  white 
flowers  last  long  in  summer  bouquets  and 
are  often  dried  for  winter  use. 

Common  St.  Johnswort  (Hypericum 
perforatum),  another  field  flower  from  Eu- 
rope, also  had  medicinal  uses.  According 
to  medieval  monks,  it  healed  wounds  and 
relieved  lung  and  throat  inflammations. 
Most  of  all,  it  was  known  as  the  sacred  herb 
of  the  sun  because  of  its  golden  color,  its 
bushy  stamens  that  give  every  5-petaled 
flower  the  look  of  a sunburst,  its  translu- 
cent dots  on  its  leaves  through  which  the 
sun  shines,  and  especially  because  it  is  he- 
liotropic, meaning  that  its  flowers  follow 


the  sun  across  the  sky. 

Its  genus  name  Hypericum  is  Latin  for 
the  Greek  Titan,  Hyperion,  father  of  the 
sun  god  Helios.  As  such,  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  burned  the  flower  at  the  Festival 
of  the  Fires  on  Midsummer  Eve  — June  24 
— when  the  sun  seemed  to  stand  still. 
Early  Christians  transformed  this  ancient 
nature  worship  into  the  Feast  of  Saint  John 
when  they  declared  June  24  to  be  the  birth- 
day of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  St.  Johnswort 
became  a plant  sacred  to  Saint  John  who, 
they  believed,  had  blessed  it  with  healing 
powers.  The  Pennsylvania  Dutch  knew  it 
as  the  “blessed  herb”  and  thought  that  it 
protected  newborn  children.  St.  Johnswort 
was  also  “the  wonder- 
ful herh  whose  leaf 
will  decide  if  the 
coming  year  shall 
make  me  a bride.” 
Self-heal,  all- 
heal, or  heal-all 
(Prunella  vulgaris) 
by  its  common 
names  would  seem  to 
be  still  another  medici- 
nal invasive.  And  so  it  is, 
brought  over  by  settlers  who  used 
it  to  treat  wounds,  mouth  and  throat  ul- 
cers, internal  bleeding,  bruises  and  diar- 
rhea, among  other  ailments.  Largely  dis- 
credited by  modern  herbalists,  most  re- 
cently researchers  have  discovered  that  it 
does  have  antibiotic  qualities  and  also  con- 
tains ursolic  acid,  an  anti-tumor  com- 
pound. A wildflower  of  lawns  and  fields, 
its  attractive,  bluish-purple  flowers  grow  in 
a densely-packed  head  above  opposite 
leaves,  and  it  is  a member  of  the  Mint  fam- 
ily. It  has  a ton  of  common  names,  some  of 
which  include  blue  curls,  heart  of  the  earth 
and  sicklewort,  the  latter  referring  to  a side- 
ways view  of  the  flower’s  shape  that  re- 
sembles a sickle. 

Yellow  hawkweed  (Hieracium 
caespitosum),  while  also  used  as  a medici- 
nal, was  reviled  hy  farmers  in  both  the  Old 
and  New  World  as  king  devil  because  it 
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quickly  spreads  over  fields  by  seeds  and 
runners.  Looking  like  a miniature  dande- 
lion, it  grows  on  a tall,  leafless,  hairy  stem. 
But  in  Europe  it  was  used  to  treat  lung  dis- 
eases, stomach  pains,  cramps  and  convul- 
sions and,  according  to  the  English  herb- 
alist Nicholas  Culpeper,  writing  in  1649, 
“The  distilled  water  [juice]  cleanseth  the 
skin  and  taketh  away  freckles,  spots,  or 
wrinkles  on  the  face,”  making  it  a boon  for 
young  and  old.  Its  genus  name  Hieracium 
means  “hawk”  because  the  English  believed 
that  hawks  liked  to  swoop  down  and  eat 
the  juice  of  hawkweed  to  sharpen  their 
eyes,  thus  its  other  common  names 
hawkbits  and  speerhawks. 

Although  yellow  hawkweed,  self-heal, 
and  St.  Johnswort  grow  sparsely  in  First 
Field,  swaths  of  ox-eye  daisy  and  billow- 
ing, foamy,  white  clouds  of  white  bedstraw 
or  wild  madder  cover  large  sections  of  our 
field  this  time  of  year.  Farmers  in  both  Eu- 
rope and  America  also  disliked  these 
invasives  because  they  take  over  cultivated 
fields.  Poets  once  wrote  of  the  snows  of  June 
to  describe  fields  of  ox-eye  daisies.The  sci- 
entific name  for  the  ox-eye  daisy  — Chry- 
santhemum leucanthemum  — means 
“golden  flower,  white  flower,”  a more  apt 
description  of  this  lovely  flower  than  “ox- 
eye.”  As  English  naturalist  Marcus  Wood- 
ward once  put  it,  “The  flower,  with  its  white 
rays  and  golden  disc,  has  small  resemblance 
to  an  ox’s  eye,  but  at  dusk  it  shines  out  from 
the  mowing-grass  like  a fallen  moon.”  And 
those  daisies  or  “day’s  eyes”  continue  to 
bloom  throughout  the  night  so  that  the 
field  glows  in  moonlight,  much  as  it  does 
in  the  winter  when  it  is  snow-covered. 
Because  the  ox-eye  daisy  grows  so  profli- 
gately, I gather  bouquets  of  them,  and  they 
last  even  longer  than  dame’s  rocket  in  wa- 
ter. 

The  ox-eye  daisy  was  dedicated  to 
Artemis,  the  goddess  of  women,  because 
people  thought  it  was  useful  in  treating 
women’s  diseases,  in  addition  to  whooping 
cough,  asthma  and  wounds.  Christians  de- 
clared the  ox-eye  daisy  to  be  the  plant  of 


Mary  Magdalene  and  renamed  it  Maudelyn 
or  Maudlin  daisy,  but  among  its  two  dozen 
common  names,  I especially  like  moon 
penny. 

White  bedstraw  or  wild  madder  (Galium 
mollugo)  has  tiny  white  flowers  and  hand- 
some, whorled  leaves.  Like  most  in  the 
bedstraw  genus,  it  creeps  over  fields.  Its 
generic  name  Galium  means  “milk,”  be- 
cause some  varieties  were  matted  together 
and  used  to  strain  milk.  The  name  “bed- 
straw”  refers  to  its  use  as  a bed  stuffing  af- 
ter it  was  dried. 

After  more  than  a quarter  of  a century, 
we  welcomed  back  the  Asiatic  invasive, 
the  orange  or  tawny  daylily  (Hemerocallis 
fulva).  When  we  moved  here  35  years  ago, 
our  back  slope  was  a showplace  of  hundreds 
of  orange  day  lilies.  But  as  the  deer  herd 
grew,  the  daylilies  disappeared.  Year  after 
year,  they  sent  up  green  shoots  in  early 
spring,  and  year  after  year  they  were 
chomped  down.  The  deer  even  ate  those 
in  our  yard.  Then,  as  our  deer-hunting  pro- 
gram expanded,  a few  orange  daylilies  sur- 
vived to  bloom.  Unlike  true  lilies,  which 
grow  from  bulhs,  daylily  species  grow  from 
fibrous  root  stalks  or  rhizomes.  Their  ge- 
nus name  Hermerocallis  is  Greek  for  “beau- 
tiful for  a day,”  and  the  species’  name  for 
orange  daylily  fulva  means  “tawny.” 

Back  in  the  days  when  we  experimented 
extensively  with  wild  foods,  I picked  day- 
lily  buds  and  boiled  them  because  I knew 
that  it  was  a popular,  though  mucilaginous, 
vegetable  in  Asia.  None  of  us  cared  for 
them,  so  I didn’t  try  dipping  them  or  the 
flowers  themselves  in  batter  and  frying 
them,  as  they  do  in  China  and  Japan.  Still 
others  add  young  greens  to  salads,  cook  the 
spring  shoots  like  asparagus,  chop  up  and 
boil  the  rootstock  like  potatoes,  and  eat 
the  little  tubers  raw  or  roasted.  Truly,  the 
orange  daylily  offers  a cornucopia  of  food 
for  willing  gourmets. 

Despite  its  gustatory  delights  in  the  Far 
East,  the  orange  daylily  came  to  North 
America  as  a garden  flower  from  Europe. 
By  1695  it  was  well  established  hy  the 
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Dutch,  who  had  planted  it  in  Manhattan, 
the  English  in  New  England  and  Virginia, 
and  the  Quakers  along  the  Delaware  River. 
“It  is,”  English  botanist  John  Gerard  wrote, 
“fitly  called  Faire  and  beautiful  for  a day 
and  so  we  in  English  may  rightly  terme  it 
the  Day  Lillie.” 

Another  “day  flower”  has  more  recently 
established  itself  in  a wet  patch  on  our 
Greenbrier  Trail.  The  Asiatic  dayflower 
(Commelina  communis ) also  blooms  for  only 
a day,  or  even  half  a day,  because  as  soon  as 
it  is  pollinated  by  bees,  it  closes,  often  by 
midday.  Then  the  petals  collapse  in  a still 
blue,  but  gelatinous  mass  that  mixes  with 
the  nectar,  making  another  sweet  mixture 
beloved  of  bees.  The  3'petaled  flower  has 
two  showy,  sky-blue  petals  above  and,  be- 
low, almost  hidden,  is  one  small  white 
petal.  Its  color  is  probably  the  reason  why 
it  was  first  brought  here  as  a garden  flower. 

Our  invasives,  or  green  immigrants  of 


June,  have  been  on  this  continent  for  cen- 
turies. Although  they  are  dominant  in  First 
Field  in  early  summer,  natives  soon  take 
over  - three  milkweed  species  in  July  and 
the  goldenrods  and  asters  of  late  summer. 
But  invasives  continue  to  cause  huge  prob- 
lems throughout  North  America,  often 
creating  havoc  in  forests,  fields,  wetlands 
and  waterways,  especially  with  the  incred- 
ible increase  in  global  trade  and  travel. 
Instead  of  being  imported  for  their  per- 
ceived value  (and  plenty  of  that  still  oc- 
curs), many  enter  by  mistake.  Because  of 
this  deluge  of  invasives,  we  plant  only  na- 
tive wildflowers  in  our  garden  and  native 
trees  and  shrubs  in  our  yard.  Even  though 
they  may  not  have  quite  the  ancient  “his- 
tory and  romance,  . . . legend  and  folk- 
lore,” as  Haughton  put  it,  of  many  green 
immigrants,  the  natives  evolved  here, 
along  with  the  insects,  birds  and  mammals 
that  depend  on  them.  □ 


Fun  Came  By  Connie  Mertz 


Pennsylvania  Firsts 

Fill  in  the  missing  number  from  the  list  below.  Each  number  is  used  only  once. 


Deer  were  first  stocked  from  Michigan  19_6. 

Ruffed  Grouse  becomes  PA’s  state  bird.  193_. 

First  hunting  season  for  elk  19_3. 

Raccoon  declared  a game  animal  19_3- 

Ring-necked  pheasant  first  stocked  in  large  numbers  193_. 

Black  bear  first  protected  in  PA  190_. 

Spring  gobbler  first  hunting  season  19_8. 

Woodchucks  classified  as  a game  animal  193_. 
Songbirds  first  protected  1_89. 

Quail  listed  as  gamebird  194_. 

0123456789 


Bonus:  The  Indiana  bat,  an  endangered  species,  wasn’t  de- 
scribed as  a species  until  what  year?  1888,  1928,  1982? 


answers  on  p.  62 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  john  Kasun 


Aixheiy  Collectables 


WHILE  collecting  guns,  fishing  lures 
and  hunting  licenses  has  long  been 
a popular  hobby  for  many  of  us  involved 
in  the  outdoor  sports,  few  people  think 
about  archery  gear  as  collectable  items. 

I have  been  involved  in  archery  and 
bowhunting  for  more  than  50  years,  and 
during  that  time  I’ve  owned  hundreds,  no 
thousands,  of  different  pieces  of 
bowhunting  gear.  Most  of  it  I sold  or  traded 
away  to  get  the  newest  and  latest 
bowhunting  “stuff.”  However,  there  were 
some  items  that  I couldn’t  bring  myself  to 
part  with.  I never  considered  myself  a col- 
lector, but  more  of  a “gatherer.”  While  I 
no  longer  used  many  of  those  items,  some 
either  held  a special  memory  for  me  or  just 
seemed  kind  of  neat  to  keep  around. 

About  10  years  ago  I learned  that  I was 
not  alone  in  my  interest  in  old  archery  gear. 
I discovered  that  there  are  quite  a few  ar- 
chers like  me  throughout  the  country  and 
even  the  world,  who  also  hold  a fascina- 


tion with  archery  equipment.  A perfect 
example  is  Wade  Phillips  of  Omaha,  Ne- 
braska, who  has  an  outstanding  collection 
of  more  than  10,000  archery  items,  includ- 
ing 450  Bear  bows  and  more  than  4,200 
traditional  style  broadheads  (traditional 
style  means  broadheads  that  were  glued  or 
pinned  to  the  arrow,  unlike  the  modem  day 
screw-in  broadheads). 

While  most  of  today’s  modem  archery 
products  are  mass-produced  and  may  never 
be  considered  collectable,  there  are  many 
opportunities  for  finding  collectable  ar- 
chery items  within  Pennsylvania’s  borders. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  many  collectors  believe 
that  Pennsylvania  is  an  untapped  gold  mine 
when  it  comes  to  archery  collectables.  To 
understand  why,  look  at  Pennsylvania’s 
archery  history. 

In  the  early  1900s  most  archers  were 
content  to  shoot  at  targets.  Only  a few  felt 
that  mystical  pull  to  use  the  bow  for  hunt- 
ing. Pennsylvania,  however,  didn’t  offer  an 
archery  season.  Interested  in- 
dividuals, though,  such  as  Ma- 
jor Lynn  Adams  of  Lancaster, 
then  superintendent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Police, 
spearheaded  an  effort  to  legal- 
ize the  bow.  As  a result,  in 
1931,  the  Pennsylvania  state 

RON  ZAHINISER,  of  Hermitage, 
PA,  is  shown  here  with  a small 
portion  of  his  broadhead 
collection.  These  cases  are  two 
of  the  ten  cases  required  to 
house  his  complete  collection. 
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legislature  designated  the  bow  a legal  sport- 
ing implement. 

A core  group,  including  Adams,  formed 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Archery  Associa- 
tion that  year.  The  association’s  first  meet- 
ing attracted  19  people,  including  four 
women.  The  association,  with  the  help  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  asked  the  Game  Com- 
mission to  establish  an  archery  season.  This 
resulted  in  the  agency  setting  aside  two 
1 ,000-acre  sections  of  land  solely  for  hunt- 
ing with  the  bow  and  arrow  just  in  time  for 
the  1937  season.  One  tract  was  in  Sullivan 
County  and  the  other  near  Marienville  in 
Forest  County.  From  1937  through  1951 
several  dozen  $1  archery  tags  were  pur- 
chased annually  by  archers  wanting  to  take 
advantage  of  the  limited  hunting. 

After  World  War  II,  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Archery  Association  began  to  push 
for  a statewide  bow  season,  a move  sup- 
ported by  the  Game  Commission.  In  1 95 1 , 
Pennsylvania  Governor  John  Fine  signed 
a bill  establishing  a weeklong  statewide 
archery  season  for  antlered  deer  only. 

That  first  year  5,542  archery  licenses  ($2 
each)  were  purchased  and  33  bucks  were 
taken.  Despite  such  an  initial  low  success 
rate  — about  one  in  every  168  hunters  har- 
vested a deer  — efforts  to  expand 
bowhunting  opportunities  continued.  In 
1957,  Governor  George  Leader  signed  leg- 
islation that  expanded  the  bow  season  to 
two  weeks  and  allowed  bowhunters  to  har- 
vest either  a buck  or  an  antlerless  deer. 
That  year  1,358  deer  — 376  of  them 
bucks  — were  taken. 


AS  ARCHERY  CREW  in  popularity 
broadhead  design  underwent  drastic 
changes  as  everyone  was  looking  for  a 
better  broadhead.  Here  are  five  of  the 
hundreds  of  head  designs  that  were  tried, 
all  of  which  are  now  highly  desirable  as  a 
collectable. 

Back  in  those  days,  archery  equipment 
was  manufactured  by  small  companies,  of- 
ten on  a limited  basis,  and  by  individuals 
who  made  bows,  arrows,  broadheads  and 
accessories  by  hand,  one  piece  at  a time. 
As  the  sport  of  archery  expanded,  with 
both  target  shooting  and  bowhunting  in- 
creasing in  popularity,  there  was  a greater 
need  for  commercial  archery  equipment, 
and  there  was  a corresponding  rush  to  fill 
the  void.  At  the  same  time,  new  materials, 
such  as  aluminum,  fiberglass  and  plastic, 
as  well  as  new  manufacturing  processes  and 
technology,  including  injection  molding, 
were  coming  on  the  market.  Combined, 
these  factors  contributed  to  the  changing 
face  of  archery  as  the  sport  and  the  equip- 
ment developed.  In  the  process,  many  new 
items  were  produced  in  small  quantities  or 
were  never  accepted  by  the  public  and  dis- 
appeared from  the  market  soon  after  their 
introductions.  Also,  because  everyone  was 
interested  in  the  “latest,”  many  items  were 
discarded,  hung  on  a nail  in  the  garage  or 
tossed  into  a junk  box. 

Because  of  the  amount  of  interest  in 
archery  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  period 
between  the  1930s  and  today,  just  about 
every  home,  garage,  basement  or  attic  con- 
tains some  old  archery  equipment.  Add- 
ing to  the  mix  is  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
early  manufacturers  and  distributors  of  ar- 
chery equipment  were  located  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

One  of  the  top  10  collectable 
broadheads  today  is  a head  called  the 
Hinged  Fang.  The  Hinged  Fang  was  manu- 
factured in  Montoursville  during  the  early 
1960s.  It  was  a mechanical  broadhead  de- 
signed to  open  upon  impact.  The  head  was 
produced  in  both  a small  and  a large  ver- 
sion, and  today  only  19  are  known  to  ex- 
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ist.  The  heads  that  have  been  discovered 
are  valued  at  between  $1,500  and  $2,500 
each  depending  on  condition.  Just  think 
about  the  ones  that  no  one  has  discovered 
that  might  be  in  a junk  box  at  the  next 
flea  market  or  garage  sale  you  pass  by.  Re- 
cently, three  Ayres  broadheads,  which  had 
been  identified  in  old  catalogs  but  had 
never  been  discovered,  showed  up  on  e-bay 
and  brought  $5,300. 

Before  you  go  out  and  start  buying  up 
every  old  bow  and  quiver  full  of  arrows, 
though,  you  might  want  to  spend  a few 
moments  considering  what  makes  a true 
collectable.  First  of  all,  don’t  start  collect- 
ing archery  equipment  with  the  notion  that 
in  a few  years  you’ll  be  able  to  send  the 
kids  to  college.  Collectables  are  determined 
by  what  interests  you  personally,  how  rare 
the  item  is  and  if  anyone  else  wants  it.  With 
that  said,  let’s  look  at  some  things  you  can 
look  for  and  how  to  identify  some  desir- 
able items. 

When  it  comes  to  arrows,  only  the  wood 
variety  is  worth  considering.  Most  old  ar- 
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rows  will  have  plastic  nocks,  but  the  really 
old  ones  have  “self-nocks.”  These  are  nocks 
that  are  actually  grooves  cut  into  the  end 
of  the  wooden  arrow  shaft  itself.  The  ma- 
jority of  wooden  arrows  were  made  from 
parallel  wood  dowels,  meaning  that  the 
arrow  was  the  same  diameter  for  its  full 
length.  Barreled  shafts  were  an  early  at- 
tempt to  produce  lighter  wooden  shafts  for 
more  speed.  A barreled  shaft  is  thicker  in 
the  center  and  tapers  to  both  ends  of  the 
arrow,  effectively  reducing  weight  while 
maintaining  the  spine  of  the  arrow  for  ac- 
curacy. 

Because  wooden  arrows  often  broke 
right  behind  the  point  when  striking  a solid 
object,  “footed  arrows”  were  produced  to 
reduce  this  tendency  and  to  give  the  ar- 
row more  weight  up  front.  Footed  arrows 
were  normally  produced  by  adding  a wal- 
nut insert  to  the  front  of  a cedar  arrow  to 
increase  its  strength.  These  shafts  are  rare 
but  easy  to  identify  by  the  separation  of 
dark  and  light  wood  on  the  front  third  of 
the  arrow  shaft.  The  splice  looks  similar  to 
that  used  on  a pool  cue. 

The  number  of  broadheads  seems  end- 
less, but  can  be  divided  into  three  catego- 
ries: screw-in,  tie-on  and  glue-on.  Most 
modern  broadheads  are  of  the  screw-in 
design,  and  in  some  peoples’  eyes  are  not 
desirable.  However,  I’ve  found  that  some 
screw-in  heads  come  on  the  market  and 
quickly  disappear  due  to  lack  of  interest  by 
bowhunters.  Many  of  these  heads  wind  up 
in  the  junk  box  and,  in  my  opinion,  be- 
come a collectable  because  they’re  no 
longer  being  produced. 

Tie-on  broadheads  are  flat  pieces  of 
metal  in  a broadhead  shape.  A small  slot 
was  sawed  into  the  end  of  a wooded  arrow 
and  the  head  inserted  directly  into  the  ar- 
row shaft  around  which  sinew  or  a heavy 

THE  Hinged  Fang  was  an  expandable 
mechanical  broadhead  designed  and 
manufactured  in  Montoursville,  PA  in  the 
1960s.  The  Hinged  Fang  was  produced  in 
limited  quantities  and  has  a value  of  up  to 
$2,500  depending  upon  the  condition. 
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thread  was  wound  to  hold  it  in  place.  This 
design  originated  with  Native  Americans 
and  was  still  used  by  bowhunters  into  the 
early  1900s. 

The  majority  of  the  most  desirable  heads 
are  the  glue-on  variety.  These  heads  con- 
sisted of  a ferrule  and  blade  and  were  de- 
signed to  receive  the  tapered  end  of  a 
wooden  arrow  shaft.  The  head  was  then 
either  glued  in  place  or  pinned  to  the  shaft 
with  a small  brad.  Still  available  today,  this 
broadhead  design  was  the  standard  during 
the  1940s  and  through  the  mid-’60s. 

Broadheads  came  in  a wide  variety  of 
sizes,  shapes  and  designs.  When  looking  for 
old  heads  I use  the  basic  guideline  of  try- 
ing to  get  anything  that  looks  a little  dif- 
ferent than  anything  else  1 own.  The  dif- 
ferent sizes  and  minor  differences  in  head 
design  make  each  head  a collectable  in  its 
own  right.  Although  many  bowhunters 
think  that  the  mechanical  broadhead  is 
new  to  archery,  mechanical  heads  were  on 
the  market  in  the  1940s  and  ’50s,  with  some 
models  dating  even  earlier. 

While  the  majority  of  broadheads  found 
in  a flea  market  or  garage  sale  will  be  used, 
it’s  still  possible  to  find  some  new  heads. 
Recently,  while  visiting  a junk  shop  1 found 
a dozen  heads  that  were  originally  manu- 
factured during  the  1950s,  still  in  their 
original  box  with  the  price  tag  attached. 

The  most  popular  collectable  bows  are 
the  recurves  manufactured  by  the  Bear  Ar- 
chery Company  while  it  was  under  the  di- 
rection of  Fred  Bear.  Two  other  popular 
lines  of  hows  are  those  made  by  Wing  Ar- 


THIS  knife  and  file  kit  produced  by  Bear 
Archery  during  the  late  1950s  is  a highly 
desirable  collectable.  The  kit  consisted  ; 
of  a hunting  knife  packaged  together  * 
with  a file  and  stone  which  were  used  1 
to  sharpen  broadheads  in  the  field.  | 

chery  and  the  original  Black  Widow 
Bows,  both  popular  manufacturers  dur-  k 
ing  the  1960s.  In  addition  to  the  popu-  ■ 
lar  named  bows  there  are  also  quite  a ; 
few  bows  that  are  desirable  due  to  their 
design.  Overdraws  and  center  shot  bows  ii 
common  today  had  their  origin  many  years  " 
ago.  Wade  Phillips  has  a center  shot  bow  ^ 
in  his  collection  that  was  manufactured  in  ; 
1931,  and  it  even  has  an  adjustable  arrow  ; 
plate  which  the  rest  was  mounted  on;  it  | 
was  well  ahead  of  its  time.  Items  such  as  ^ 
this  are  rare  but  still  around.  ■■ 

While  many  of  the  older  bowhunters  ^ 
remember  the  fiberglass  bows  that  were  ' 
popular  in  the  1950s  and  ’60s,  not  many  ;j 
archers  have  seen  the  old  metal  bows.  As  a I 
teenager  I owned  a bow  with  solid  recurve  ^ 
aluminum  limbs,  as  well  as  a tubular  steel 
limbed  bow.  Metal  bows  were  short  lived, 
due  to  their  tendency  to  snap  in  two  and  | 
give  the  shooter  a solid  rap  on  the  head.  S' 
but  they  are  still  around,  and  I spot  one  in  I 
a flea  market  every  now  and  then. 

Although  many  of  the  bows  you’ll  find  | 
are  obviously  in  used  condition,  a friend  of  I 
mine  recently  found  a 1957  Bear  recurve  I 
bow  in  its  original  box  with  a dated  sales  | 
receipt  and  unfilled  warranty  card.  The  |j 
seller  was  asking  $20  for  a bow  worth  more 
than  $500. 

Archery  accessories  and  unusual  items  . , 
are  also  highly  collectable.  An  example  is  |j 
the  “shotgun  arrow”  manufactured  during  ^ 
the  1950s.  It  consisted  of  a flu-flu  fletched 
arrow  with  a small  aluminum  tube  mounted 
on  the  front.  Small  darts  or  BBs  were 
loaded  into  the  tube  and  held  in  place  with 
a cap  and  a rubber  band.  When  the  arrow 
was  shot,  the  cap  popped  open,  and  as  the  . 
arrow  slowed,  the  darts  or  BBs  produced  a 
shotgun-like  pattern.  The  arrow  was  used 
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for  flying  targets  or  bird  hunting.  The  shot- 
gun arrow  is  a highly  desirable  collectable. 

During  the  late  ’50s  Fred  Bear  produced 
a bowhunter’s  kit  that  consisted  of  a hunt- 
ing knife  with  a sheath  containing  a file 
and  stone  to  sharpen  broadheads.  These 
units  were  made  in  limited  quantities  and 
today  are  worth  between  $200  and  $300. 
Other  collectables  are  archery  books  and 
catalogs,  with  Bear  catalogs  being  espe- 
cially sought  after. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  in  this 
column  all  the  archery  equipment  that  is 
desirable  as  collectables,  but  if  you’re  in- 
terested in  learning  more  about  collecting, 
there  are  some  good  places  to  start.  If  you 
are  in  the  Lancaster  area,  stop  in  at 
Lancaster  Archery  and  view  their  excel- 
lent collection  of  old  bows  and  other  ar- 
chery related  items  displayed  at  their  shoot- 
ing range. 

Check  out  e-bay  and  search  for  archery 
equipment  under  sporting  goods.  Although 
you  will  find  a lot  of  new  items  listed,  search 
for  items  by  name  such  as  Bear,  Black 


Widow,  etc.  Another  tip  is  to  search  the 
word  “vintage”  in  the  product  listing,  as 
this  normally  denotes  a collectable  item. 

Two  excellent  sources  of  information 
pertaining  to  collectable  archery  equip- 
ment are  ArcheryTalk.com  and 
ArcheryHistory.com.  The  American 
Broadhead  Collectors  Club  (ABCC)  is  a 
wealth  of  information  for  the  broadhead 
collector.  Information  about  joining  the 
ABCC  can  be  obtained  by  contacting  Greg 
Schwehr  at  9717  W,  Reichert  Place, 
Milwaukee,  WI  53225  or  at 
gregory.schwehr@med.ge.com.  Wade 
Phillips,  mentioned  earlier  in  this  article, 
is  a registered  appraiser  of  archery  equip- 
ment, archery  books,  catalogs  and  adver- 
tisements, and  can  be  reached  at 
WadePhillips@cox.net. 

Although  many  collectors  are  willing  to 
pay  large  amounts  for  specific  items  I men- 
tioned, there  are  a lot  of  neat  items  to  col- 
lect that  can  be  obtained  for  little  money 
if  you  just  look  around. 

Regardless,  if  you  decide  to  become  a 
full  fledged  col- 
lector, hang  an 
old  bow  in  your 
den,  or  simply 
have  several  vin- 
tage broadheads 
displayed  on  your 
desk  as  a conver- 
sation piece, 
Pennsylvania  is  a 
great  place  to 
start. 

Keep  your 
eyes  peeled,  be- 
cause you  never 
know  what  you’ll 
find  in  your 
neighbor’s  junk 
box  or  maybe 
even  in  your  own 
attic.  Collecting 
is  almost  as  much 
fun  as  bow-hunt- 
ing — almost.  □ 


THE  items  here  are  from  the  author's  personal  collection.  The  full 
length  leather  Bear  Nimrod  Quiver  was  a hunting  quiver  that  the 
bow  hunter  wore  straight  up  and  down  the  middle  of  his  back.  The 
arrows  were  totally  enclosed  and  were  removed  through  a “trap 
door"  from  the  bottom  of  the  quiver.  The  bow  features  a built  in 
wooden  overdraw  allowing  the  shooter  to  shoot  shorter  arrows  for 
greater  speed.  The  Bear  Knife  and  File  Kit  shown  in  the  middle 
contains  a file  and  stone  that  can  be  used  to  sharpen  broadheads  in 
the  field.  All  items  were  produced  during  the  1950s  and  '60s. 
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DON  LEWIS,  our  regular  gun  columnist  from  1965  to  2004  is  obviously  still  working  with 
firearms.  Here's  what  he  and  gunsmith  Jim  Peightal  have  learned  about  the  . . . 

Tactical  20 


Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


I DOUBT  IF  there  has  ever  been  a time 
when  hunters  and  shooters  have  had 
such  an  array  of  new  cartridges  — big 
game,  varmint,  factory  and  wildcat.  Not 
too  many  years  back,  the  17-caliber  was 
brought  back  to  life.  Then  came  a series  of 
19-caliber  wildcats  — 19  Calhoon  Hornet, 
19-223  Calhoon  and  19  Calhoon  Badger. 
The  20-caliber  was  getting  attention  from 
many  wildcatters,  and  just  recently  Ruger 
brought  out  its  Ruger  204,  which  is  basi- 
cally a .222  Magnum  case  necked  down  to 
accept  a .204  diameter  bullet.  As  far  as  I 
know,  the  204’s  muzzle  velocity  of  4225  fps, 
with  a 32-grain  bullet,  is  the  only  factory 
creation  to  top  the  old  220  Swift’s  4000 
fps  muzzle  velocity  with  a 40-  grain  bullet. 


I’m  not  going  to  get  wrapped  up  in  all 
the  new  cartridges,  but  I do  want  to  point 
out  that  cartridge  designers  are  moving 
away  from  the  long  case  and  gentle  shoul- 
der angle  to  short,  squatty  cases  with 
sharper  shoulder  angles.  This  really  began 
in  the  mid-1970s  with  the  22  PPC  and  then 
the  6mm  PPC.  Shooters  soon  learned  that 
the  short,  fat  case  gave  a very  uniform  ve- 
locity, which  enhanced  accuracy.  At  first, 
the  PPCs  were  built  on  220  Russian  cases, 
but  factory-formed  cases  are  now  available. 
While  the  6mm  PPC  (considered  by  many 
experts  to  be  the  most  accurate  cartridge 
in  the  world)  was  strictly  a benchrest  car- 
tridge, it  also  is  an  ideal  varmint  round.  To 
back  up  the  6mm  PPC’s  accuracy  claim,  it 
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FOR  HIS  Tactical  20 


tests,  Don  used  a 
Remington  700 
short  action,  in  an 
H-S  Precision  BR 
stock  and  Bench- 
mark Barrel. 

Below,  the  Tact  20, 
left,  has  a shorter 
case  than  the  .204 
Ruger. 


has  more  than  300  world  records  to  its 
credit,  and  5-shot  groups  measuring  one 
hundred  thousandths  of  an  inch  or  less  are 
not  uncommon  on  the  benchrest  line. 

While  1 have  no  proof,  it’s  possible  the 
accuracy  success  of  the  short,  fat  PPC  car- 
tridges has  influenced  cartridge  designers 
to  take  a second  look  at  short,  squatty  cases 
for  cartridges  such  as  the  223  Winchester 
Super  Short  Magnum,  243  WSSM,  270 
WSM,  7mm  WSM,  7mm  Remington  S.A. 
(Short  Action)  Ultra  Magnum,  and  300 
Remington  SA  Ultra  Magnum,  and  there 
could  be  more. 

It’s  interesting  to  note  that  the  270 
WSM  uses  the  300  WSM  case  necked 
down  to  accept  .277  diameter  bullets.  This 
is  an  excellent  cartridge  for  short  action 
rifles,  and  it  offers  performance  similar  to 
the  270  Weatherby  Magnum.  Here  again, 
the  short,  fat  case  offers  consistent  powder 
burning,  and  the  fact  this  case  headspaces 
on  the  shoulder  (which  should  make  for 
tighter  headspacing  tolerances),  also  offers 
improved  accuracy  potential. 

Some  of  my  critical  friends,  who  think 
I have  smelled  too  much  gunpowder,  won- 
der why  1 continue  to  build  all  these 
oddball  wildcats.  Well,  there  are  several 
reasons:  First,  I have  a tinkering  mind.  I 


feel  there  is  always  room  for  improvement. 
Second  is  because  1 write  about  guns,  1 feel 
1 need  to  have  a comprehensive  knowledge 
about  the  latest  cartridge  developments.  I 
won’t  write  simply  from  factory  brochures, 
although  they  are  useful.  I have  to  have 
hands-on  experience.  1 know  more  about 
a cartridge  after  a half  dozen  or  more  ses- 
sions at  the  benchrest  than  I could  learn 
from  reading  a half  dozen  brochures.  Re- 
gardless of  the  velocity  and  ballistic  claims, 
1 like  to  find  out  for  myself,  and  that  gives 
me  a better  understanding  of  a cartridge 
than  I would  learn  from  advertising. 

A lot  of  hunters  have  asked  if  all  these 
new  cartridges  are  necessary,  and  1 have  to 
reply,  “Of  course  not.’’  Now  that  might  sug- 
gest that  I’m  defeating  my  own  argument, 
but  I’m  not,  really.  Cartridges  from  the  past, 
such  as  the  22  Hornet,  220  Swift  and  270 
Winchester  are  excellent  for  varmints  and 
big  game.  But  for  many  of  us,  there’s  more 
to  hunting  and  shooting  than  just  sticking 
with  one  or  two  cartridges. 
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The  22  Hornet,  which  came  out  in  1934 
has  a long  and  nostalgic  past,  but  the  Hor- 
net has  an  effective  accuracy  range  of  no 
more  than  175  yards  at  best.  Calhoon’s  19 
Hornet  (built  on  the  22  Hornet’s  case)  is 
definitely  superior,  because  it  has  a higher 
velocity  and  is  incredibly  accurate.  Its  3300 
fps  muzzle  velocity  with  a 32-grain  bullet 
makes  it  a legitimate  250-yard  varmint 
round.  The  Winchester  220  Swift  is  still  a 
super  varmint  round,  but  it  lost  a lot  of 
ground  to  the  Remington  22-250,  and  now 
it’s  possible  Roger’s  204  may  put  a dent  in 
the  popularity  of  the  22-250. 

The  270  Winchester  made  its  appear- 
ance in  1926  and  has  cut  a swath  of  suc- 
cess in  the  big  game  category  literally 
around  the  world.  The  Winchester  270 
Short  Magnum  (WSM)  does  have  some- 
what of  an  edge  in  ballistics  and,  again,  is 
designed  for  a short  action  rifle.  A short 
action  is  stiffer  and  normally  offers  better 
accuracy.  Even  with  this  slight  edge,  the 
270  WSM  will  be  hard  pressed  to  endan- 
ger the  popularity  of  the  270  Winchester. 

All  I have  done  so  far  is  set  the  stage  for 
the  Tactical  20  wildcat.  You  might  wonder 
why  bother  with  a Tactical  20  wildcat  when 
Ruger  offers  a 20-caliher  in  its  .204  cham- 
bering. With  muzzle  velocities  above  4300 
fps,  the  Tactical  20  has  been  touted  to  be 
superior  to  the  .204.  At  least  that  was 
enough  to  put  my  tinkering  mind  in  gear. 
It  wasn’t  that  I doubted  the  velocity  fig- 
ures, 1 was  concerned  about  excessive 
chamber  pressure.  It  isn’t  all  that  hard  to 
increase  velocity,  but  keeping  chamber 
pressures  below  60,000  pounds  per  square 
inch  (psi)  is  another  story.  With  those 
thoughts  motivating  me,  a new  interest  in 
the  20-caliber  was  revived.  First,  1 will  step 
back  a few  years  to  my  introduction  to  the 
20-caliber  wildcat. 

A letter  from  a Tactical  20  wildcat  fan 


Fun  Game  answers; 

All  in  order:  0-9  Bonus:  1928 


in  late  2001  sparked  my  interest  in  the  20- 
caliber  cartridge,  but  I gave  up  on  pursu- 
ing it  when  I learned  there  were  no  uni- 
form chamber  specifications.  One  barrel 
maker  told  me  he  would  not  chamber  for 
the  20-caliber  until  chamber  dimensions 
were  standardized.  Also,  die  sets  were  not 
available  from  die  manufacturers. 

When  Ruger  brought  out  its  .204  car- 
tridge, the  picture  changed,  and  I moved 
the  project  to  the  front  burner.  With  bar- 
rels and  other  components  for  the  20-cali- 
ber available  from  reputable  manufactur- 
ers, I asked  my  gunsmithing  friend  Jim 
Peightal  to  build  a 204  Ruger  on  my 
Remington  40XBBR  single-shot  action.  I 
stocked  it  with  an  H-S  Precision  stock  and 
topped  it  off  with  a Leupold  4Vi-14X  scope. 
Although  the  factory  cartridge  lists  a 
muzzle  velocity  of  4225  fps,  the 
handloading  data  sheets  I have  show  top 
speeds  of  just  over  4000  fps  with  a 3 2 -grain 
bullet. 

My  204  tests,  so  far,  have  been  with 
Homady  3 2 -grain  and  Remington  40-grain 
factory  cartridges.  Due  to  severe  weather 
conditions,  I did  not  check  the  factory’s 
velocity  claim.  I believe  Ruger’s  muzzle 
velocity  figure,  and  I’m  sure  it  does  not 
exceed  safe  chamber  pressures.  My  primary 
interest  is  not  in  getting  full  throttle  from 
.204  reloads;  I’m  more  interested  in  accu- 
racy with  velocities  in  the  3900-4000  fps 
range. 

While  I was  working  on  my  tests,  I read 
a magazine  article  in  which  “working  ve- 
locities” of  4350  fps  with  a 33-grain  V-Max 
bullet  were  mentioned.  I didn’t  question 
the  velocity  figures,  but  that  much  speed 
from  a 223  case  would  almost  have  to  gen- 
erate excessive  pressure.  My  tests  with  the 
19-223  Calhoon  (also  built  on  the  223 
case)  using  32-grain  Calhoon  bullets 
showed  some  pressure  signs  when  I pushed 
the  muzzle  velocity  past  Calhoon’s  maxi- 
mum velocity  reading  of  4025  fps.  At 
around  4095  fps,  primers  showed  minor 
cratering  and  the  bolt  handle  was  sluggish. 
I didn’t  go  any  farther.  I was  happy  with 
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velocities  in  the  3900  to  4000  fps  category. 

I had  a Model  700  Remington  Short 
Action,  and  Jim  suggested  a Benchmark 
Barrel  that  would  finish  out  to  25  inches.  1 
contacted  Ron  Sinnema  at  Benchmark 
Barrels,  1105  Pioneer  Hwy.  E,  Arlington, 
WA  98223,  and  he  furnished  the  barrel. 
Instead  of  going  for  a true  varmint  stock,  I 
asked  Alan  Todd  of  H-S  Precision  to  send 
the  H'S  Precision  PSC  15  benchrest  stock, 
because  this  style  of  stock  had  worked  to 
perfection  on  a BR  22  Remington.  I fig- 
ured this  would  kill  two  birds  with  one 
stone  — perfect  for  varmint  shooting  and 
unbeatable  for  competition.  Jim  ordered  a 
reamer  of  his  own  specifications  from  Dave 
Manson  reamers.  Jim  also  contacted  Kurt 
Nelson  at  Redding  Dies,  and  Kurt  suggested 
using  a 3 -die  set  consisting  of  a neck  sizer, 
full-length  resizer  and  bullet  seater.  Luck 
smiled  on  me  again,  when  my  friend,  Pat 
Mundy  at  Leopold  consigned  Leopold’s  8x 
- 25x  scope  to  top  off  the  new  rig. 

Using  the  Tactical  20  Redding  3 -die  set 
begins  with  running  a 223  lubed  case  into 
the  neck  sizer,  then  into  the  full  length 
resizing  die.  Then  the  case  is  primed  and 
charged  with  powder.  Seating  the  bullet 
with  the  bullet  seater  completes  the  round, 
and  fire-forming  will  push  the  case  to  the 
exact  dimensions  of  the  chamber.  Why 
neck  size  first?  Due  to  an  occasional  wrin- 
kling of  the  case  neck,  it  was  suggested  to 
use  a forming  die  first,  but  the  Redding 
neck  sizer  eliminates  the  wrinkling  prob- 
lem. For  the  most  part,  the  tiny  wrinkles 
are  ironed  out  during  fire-forming. 

The  thrust  of  this  project  was  velocity 
oriented.  I felt  Tact  20  velocities  in  the 
4350  fps  range  had  to  create  chamber  pres- 
sure readings  above  60,000  psi  (which  most 
ammo  makers  consider  maximum  cham- 
ber pressure).  As  I mentioned,  I encoun- 
tered pressure  signs  when  I pushed  the  19- 
223’s  velocity  above  Calhoon’s  suggested 
maximum  speed.  I don’t  doubt  for  one 
minute  that  it’s  possible  to  get  up  to  4400 
fps  with  the  right  powder  and  a lightweight 
bullet  in  a 223  case,  but  I also  absolutely 


believe  that  when  handloaders  push  veloci- 
ties to  the  extreme  in  these  small  cases, 
they  are  working  with  dangerous  load  com- 
binations. Dr.  Kenneth  Oehler,  maker  of 
the  sophisticated  Oehler  35P  chronograph, 
told  me  that  pressures  above  60,000  psi 
were  the  same  as  “shooting  bombs  under 
your  nose.” 

To  bring  all  this  to  a close,  Peightal  fired 
a number  of  velocity  tests  with  the  Tacti- 
cal 20  he  built  for  me.  Because  I have  no 
factory  ballistic  data  on  the  Tactical  20,  Jim 
used  powder  charges  that  came  from  other 
wildcatters.  The  surprising  part  is  that  some 
of  their  powder  charges  overflowed  the 
capacity  of  the  case,  even  when  using  a long 
drop  tube.  Jim  feels  it’s  possible  the  cham- 
ber reamers  the  wildcatters  used  moved  the 
shoulder  forward,  which  would  add  more 
powder  capacity  when  fire-formed.  The 
case  would  also  have  a shorter  neck.  Using 
that  type  of  reamer  produces  a case  that  is 
not  as  long  as  the  Ruger  204  case,  nor  does 
it  have  the  powder  capacity.  Since  there  is 
really  no  gain,  it  seems  impractical  to  build 
a Tact  20. 

After  firing  a dozen  or  so  tests,  Jim’s 
highest  instrumental  velocity  ( 1 2 feet  from 
the  muzzle)  was  3963.  Figuring  this  back 
to  the  muzzle  would  add  about  17  fps, 
which  would  make  the  muzzle  velocity 
around  3980  fps.  There  were  no  significant 
pressure  signs  at  this  velocity.  More  tests 
are  planned,  but  I am  not  entertaining 
many  hopes  of  pushing  a 32-grain  Homady 
VMax  bullet  out  of  the  muzzle  much  be- 
yond 4000  fps. 

In  my  estimation,  the  204  Ruger,  with 
its  longer  case,  has  more  velocity  poten- 
tial than  the  Tactical  20,  a fact  more  wild- 
catters should  consider.  With  a 4225  fps 
muzzle  velocity,  the  factory  cartridge  truly 
qualifies  as  a long-range  varmint  stopper. 
To  add  icing  to  the  cake,  it  doesn’t  gener- 
ate excessive  chamber  pressures,  and  that’s 
a point  that  shouldn’t  be  overlooked.  As 
for  the  Tactical  20  wildcat  cartridge.  I’m 
considering  using  the  super  Benchmark 
barrel  for  another  20-caliber  wildcat.  □ 
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Miracles 

IT’S  SUCH  A CLICHE  to  talk  about  “the  miracles  of  nature,”  as  though  they  were 
rare  enough  to  comment  upon.  In  fact,  the  miraculous  is  utterly  mundane  in  nature, 
pedestrian  and  commonplace.  A spring  peeper  that  freezes  solid  in  the  winter,  its  brain 
a chunk  of  ice  in  which  there  is  no  glimmer  of  consciousness,  but  which  awakens  to  the 
first  breath  of  spring;  that’s  miraculous.  A wood  thrush  that  orients  itself  by  tapping  into 
the  Earth’s  unseen  magnetic  field,  and  by  watching  the  slow  rotation  of  the  stars  around 
Polaris  as  it  migrates  through  the  night  from  Honduras  back  to  the  same  oak  forest  in 
Somerset  County;  that’s  miraculous,  too.  You  can’t  toss  a pebble  in  the  woods  or  fields 
without  hitting  a miracle. 

But  I will  acknowledge  that  1 have  experienced  one  clear,  indisputable  miracle  wor- 
thy of  the  name.  It  occurred  on  the  morning  of  June  1,  1994,  a date  1 jotted  down  in  my 
field  notes  so  I wouldn’t  forget.  Most  of  my  entries  for  that  year  had  to  do  with  the 
weather  — especially  the  metronome  of  snowstorms  and  icy  cold  that  swept  through 
Pennsylvania  with  depressing  regularity. 

Jan.  17:  16  inches  of  new  snow,  35  inches  on  the  ground. 

Jan.  21 : Minus  28  on  back  porch  at  dawn;  coldest  night  on  record  in  the  state. 

Jan.  30;  Continued  cold;  most  nights  this  month  0 to  minus  10,  days  rarely  above  20F. 
Feb.  6:  35F;  first  time  above  freezing  since  Christmas. 

Feb.  23'24:  Seven  inches  new  snow,  followed  by  freezing  rain. 

Feb.  27 : Lows  near  0 again. 

March  3^4:  Nor’ caster  with  40  mph  winds, 

8"  of  snow,  freezing  rain.  Bewildered 
robins.  Some  drifts  15  feet  high. 

March  18:  Still  more  snote  - 18th  storm 
since  Christmas. 

Spring  was  slow  to  come  that  yet;  the  geese  were 
late,  the  woodcock  didn’t  start  their  sky-dances  on 
schedule,  the  wood  frogs  and  peepers  didn’t  emerge 
until  we  were  well  into  April.  The  season  seemed  to 
be  running  on  three  cylinders,  and  even  though  I knew 
better,  I wondered  if  maybe  this  would  be  another  year  like 
1816,  the  “Year  Without  a Summer,”  when  snow  fell  in  July. 

But  it  wasn’t,  of  course;  spring  found  its  legs  at  last,  and  with  the  sudden  warmth, 
everything  accelerated,  catching  up  to  the  calendar  in  a rush.  Migrant  birds  returned, 
wildflowers  bloomed  — and  on  June  1,  a soft  and  dewy  morning,  1 was  poking  around 
the  small  meadow  when  something  bright  red  caught  my  eye.  I reached,  lifted,  bit, 

tasting  the  tart-sweet  explosion.  Common- 
place? Pedestrian?  Hardly. 

June  1;  First  wild  strawberries.  A miracle. 
Indeed. 
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Working  Together  for  Wildlife 


HUMMING3IKP  HANGOUT  by 

Judy  A.  Schrader  isthe2006 
Working  Together  for  Wildlife 
fine  art  print.  Pennsylvania’s 
smallest  bird,  the  ruby- 
throated  hummingbird  is  of- 
ten seen  hovering  nearflower- 
* ing  plants  In  search  of  nectar. 


Hummingbird  Hangout 

PRINTS  are  on  acid-free  paper;  im- 
age is  15  X 22)12.  inches.  Cost  is 
$125,  plus  s&h  (for  framing  add 
$97.50,  plus  s&h).  Embroidered, 
4-inch  patches  are  $5.66,  plus 
s&h.  PA  residents  add  6%  state 


Cain -888-888-3459,  and  have  your  Visa, 
Discover,  MasterCard  or  American  Ex- 
press ready,  or  mail  your  remittance  to: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Department  MS 
2001  Elmerton  Avenue 
Harrisburg,  PA  171 10-9797 
Make  check  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission;  do  not  send  cash. 

Patches  and  other  items  available  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Came  Commission  may  be  or- 
dered from  "The  Outdoor  Shop"  at 
www.pgc.state.pa.us. 


sales  tax. 

WTFW  sales  benefit  Pennsylvania’s 
nongame  management  and  re- 
search projects. 


Shipping  & Handling 

$1.00  to  $6.00  = $1.25 
$6.01  to  $20.00  = $2.95 
$20.01  to  $55.00  = $4.95 
$35.01  to  $60.00  = $6.95 
$60.01  to  $100.00  = $6.95 
$100.01  to  $150.00  = $10.95 
$150.01  to  $200.00  = $12.95 
$200.01  to  $250.00  = $14.95 
Over  $250.00  = $16.95 


25th  Anniversary  6-inch  Patch 


The  6-inch 
colors  and 


Make  check  payable  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission;  do  not 
send  cash. 


Call  1-888-888-3459,  and  have  yoi 
Visa,  Discover,  MasterCard  or  Amei 
can  Express  ready,  or  mail  your  r 
mittance  to: 


Patches  and  other  items  available 
from  "The  Outdoor  Shop"  at 
www.pgc.state.pa.us. 


Pennsylvania  Game  Commissior 
Department  MS 
2001  Elmerton  Avenue 


Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 

Shipping  & Handling 

$6.01  to  $20.00  = $2.95 
$20.01  to  $35.00  = $4.95 
$35.01  to  $60.00  = $6.95 
$60.01  to  $100.00  = $6.95 
$100.01  to  $150.00  = $10.95 
$150.01  to  $200.00  = $12,951 
$200.01  to  $250.00  = $14.95 
More  Than  $250.00  = $16.95 
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$i;00  to^jOD’s^TSS-;  \ 
$6.01  to  $20-00  = $2.0B  - 
$2g;Ql  to  $35.00  = $4, &5, 
$35.01  to  $60.00  ;=  $6isi' 
$60.01  to  $T06to0'=:  $6.95 


Designed  by  Nick  Roeato, 
these  4~inch  embroidered 
patches  are  only  $5.66 
each,  plus  s&h.  FA  resi- 
dents add  6%  state 
sales  tax. 


Call  1-888-888-3459,  and  have  you 
Visa,  Discover,  MasterCard  or  Amer 
can  Express  ready,  or  mail  your  remi 
tance  to: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Department  MS 
2001  Elmerton  Avenue 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 


Patches  and  other 
items  available  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  may  be 
ordered  from  "The 
Outdoor  Shop"  at 
www.pgc.state.pa.us. 


Make  check  payabk 
to  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission 
do  not  send  cash 
Be  sure  to  specif) 
which  patches  yoL 
want 
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Rates  are  going  up  in  September,  so  now’s 
the  time  to  renew  or  start  a subscription. 

Save  Now 

W'^HILE  WE  HATE  TO  DO  IT,  we  must  raise  Game  News  subscription  rates,  due 
to  increasing  production  and  mailing  costs.  But  the  new  rates,  one  year  for  $18; 
three  years  for  $45;  and  $24  per  year  for  foreign  subscriptions,  will  not  take  effect 
until  September  1,  so  now  is  a great  time  to  renew,  for  as  many  years  as  you  like,  at 
the  current  rates.  It’s  also  a great  time  to  renew  Game  News  gift  subscriptions,  and  buy 
new  gift  subscriptions,  too.  We  can  even  hold  those  gift  subscriptions  until  the 
holidays,  if  you  like:  Just  place  these  orders  through  our  toll-free  phone  number  or 
though  the  mail,  and  be  sure  to  note  that  you  want  the  gift  held  until  December  (the 
January  issue).  Please  note,  we  are  not  able  to  hold  orders  submitted  online. 

Over  the  years,  we  have  worked  to  keep  our  subscription  rates  as  low  as  possible. 
Unlike  commercial  publications,  we’re  not  in  the  business  to  make  a profit.  The 
purpose  of  Game  News  is  to  promote  hunting  and  furtaking,  the  programs  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  and  the  wise  management  and  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources.  To  best  achieve  this,  our  goal  is  to  make  Game  News  as  affordable 
as  possible,  so  the  magazine  will  get  to  as  many  people  as  possible.  As  many  of  you 
realize,  our  subscription  rates  have  not  been  increased  in  almost  eight  years,  and 
compared  to  the  costs  of  other  publications.  Game  News  is  and  will  remain  a 
tremendous  value.  Not  only  have  we  been  able  to  absorb  the  increased  costs  of 
printing  and  mailing  since  our  subscription  rates  were  last  raised,  but  beginning  in 
2005,  we  also  were  able  to  offer  full  color  throughout  the  magazine. 

Game  News  has  long  been  ranked  among  the  most  popular  outdoor  publications. 
The  magazine  enjoys  national  recognition  because  of  its  down-home  sort  of  content, 
high  quality  artwork,  and  its  distinctive  6x9  format.  Every  month  brings  the  latest 
Game  Commission  news;  regular  columns  about  the  outdoors,  wildlife,  archery  and 
firearms;  authoritative  articles  on  the  latest  wildlife  research;  law  enforcement  cases 
by  our  Wildlife  Conservation  Officers  and,  of  course.  Field  Notes. 

What  sets  Game  News  apart  from  probably  every  other  hunting  related  publication 
is  that  it  features  the  experiences  of  everyday  hunters  — not  professional  writers.  In 
any  given  issue  you  may  find  a story  about  your  neighbor,  friend,  relative  or  even 
yourself,  perhaps,  or  a photograph  of  someone  you  know  with  a deer,  bear,  turkey  or 
other  game  animal  they  wanted  to  share.  And,  of  course.  Game  News  is  not  full  of 
advertising  — an  aspect  we  know  nearly  all  of  you  appreciate. 

Game  News  has  always  been  and  will  remain  an  outstanding  value.  To  get  the  most 
out  of  this  value,  subscribe  to  Game  News  now,  for  yourself  and  for  your  family  and 
friends. 

Subscribe  now  by  writing  Pennsylvania  Game  News,  2001  Elmerton  Avenue, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797;  by  calling  1-888-888-1019;  or  by  visiting  “The  Outdoor 
Shop’’  at  the  agency’s  website,  www.pgc.state.pa.us  — Bob  Mitchell 
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A Ruffed  Grouse  Society 
Perspective 

By  Mark  Banker 

OUR  STATE  BIRD  and  state  mammal  have  something  in  common:  their  habitat 
has  been  getting  worse  for  the  last  50  years.  Since  the  1950s,  about  1.6 
million  acres  of  prime  habitat  has  been  lost.  Foresters  and  biologists  call  it  seedling/ 
sapling  or  early  successional  forest,  but  it  may  be  simply  described  as  young  forest.  These 
dense,  lush  young  forests  are  essential  for  grouse  and  a tremendous  source  of  food  and 
cover  for  deer,  not  to  mention  dozens  of  other  species  of  wildlife  such  as  the  eastern 
towhee  and  chestnut-sided  warbler.  Yet  we  are  at  a 50-year  low  in  this  habitat  type. 

Due  to  this  maturing  of  forests,  grouse  populations  have  slowly  but  steadily  declined. 
Flush  rates  reported  by  grouse  hunters  are  at  an  all-time  low.  Deer,  being  more  adapt- 
able, have  fared  comparatively  better,  but  they  have  shifted  from  the  mountains  across 
the  northern  tier,  to  the  agricultural  areas  and  suburbs  of  the  southern  half  of  our  state. 

What  has  not  dealt  well  are  the  forests  themselves.  It’s  well  established  that  if  deer 
are  too  numerous,  they  can  degrade  their  own  habitat  and  that  of  most  other  forest 
dwellers.  This  is  when  hunting  truly  becomes  a valuable  wildlife  management  tool.  In 
recent  years  hunters  have  enjoyed  increased  opportunities  to  harvest  does  and  have 
played  a crucial  role  in  adjusting  deer  densities  to  levels  that  may  give  us  a chance  to 
improve  forest  health  and  habitat  conditions  for  ruffed  grouse  and  other  forest  wildlife. 

How  can  we  have  more  grouse  and  more  deer  while  being  good  stewards  of  the  most 
valuable  forests  in  the  world?  Create  more  high  quality  habitat.  Somehow,  we  need  to 
work  toward  restoring  a balance  of  young  and  old  forests  to  the  Pennsylvania  landscape. 

Who  leads  a statewide  public  and  private  effort  to  improve  habitat  for  grouse  and 
deer,  and  golden-winged  warblers  and  eastern  towhees  and  other  forest  dwellers?  Obvi- 
ously, it’s  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  but  the  men  and  women  of  the  PGC 
can’t  do  it  alone.  Cooperation  between  the  two  largest  public  landowners,  the  PGC  and 
DCNR,  is  crucial.  Other  federal,  state  and  private  organizations  are  ready,  willing  and 
able  to  provide  additional  resources  and  leadership.  Private  forest  landowners  are  in- 
creasingly well  educated  and  pro-active,  and  well  organized  landowner  groups  are  spring- 
ing up  all  over  the  state,  forging  interactive  relationships  with  state  and  private  foresters 
and  biologists.  The  time  to  make  meaningful  improvements  to  our  forested  habitats  is 
now. 

If  the  Game  Commission  is  going  to  lead,  it  must  be  strong.  Right  now  the  PGC  is 
staring  financial  collapse  squarely  in  the  face.  A simple  license  fee  increase  can  fix  it. 
Many  hunters,  as  they’ve  done  since  conservation  was  bom,  will  willingly  shoulder  the 
additional  burden  and  still  consider  it  a bargain. 

There  are  places  in  Pennsylvania  where  the  habitat  is  diverse  and  balanced,  where 
grouse  hunting  is  terrific  and  deer  densities  are  high.  That’s  the  goal  of  the  Ruffed  Grouse 
Society,  public  agencies  and  many  other  dedicated  conservationists.  Together,  we  can 
make  it  happen. 

Mark  Banker 
Regional  Biologist 
Ruffed  Grouse  Society 
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Each  year  thousands  ofPennsyU 
vania  sportsmen  head  out  West 
in  search  of  trophy  elk,  but  for  a lucky 
few,  those  who  get  drawn  for  a PennsyU 
vania  elk  tag,  such  a hunt  becomes  much 
closer.  In  2005 , there  were  40  tags  drawn 
for  the  November  elk  hunt,  10  bull  and 
30  antlerless  tags.  One  of  these  coveted 
tags  brings  the  possibility  of  harvesting 
some  of  the  largest  antlered  bulls  and 
heaviest  cows  in  North  America.  Here’s 
three  hunters'  stories: 

ONE  OF  THE  FIRST  elk  taken  in 
2005  was  killed  hy  Paul  Swanson,  53, 
a dairy  farmer  from  Kersey,  who  has 
been  hunting  since  he  was  12.  Paul  had 
hunted  for  elk  several  times  in  Wash- 
ington,  and  took  an  elk  there,  but  this 
was  his  first  chance  at  a Pennsylvania 
elk. 

Paul  drew  a cow  tag  for  Hunt  Zone 
2,  where  there  are  a lot  of  elk,  but  it’s 
rugged  country.  The  area  is  covered 


with  dense  conifer  thickets  and  steep 
mountainsides  with  deep  gorges  that  make 
seeing  difficult.  Hunting  in  this  terrain  can 
be  difficult  for  anyone,  but  for  Paul,  who 
had  knee  replacement  surgery  just  four 
weeks  prior  to  the  hunt,  it  would  prove  to 
be  particularly  challenging,  and  his  effort 
serves  as  an  inspiration  to  hunters  every- 
where. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  the  first  morn- 
ing of  the  hunt  they  heard  some  bulls  and 
cows  calling  in  the  distance.  Paul  and  his 
guides  — Will  Shaw  and  Tom  Billotte  of 
Lone  Pine  Outfitters  — hiked  in  nearly 
two  miles  to  get  to  the  area  where  they 
thought  the  elk  were.  At  7:35  they  spot- 
ted a group  of  13  cows  and  calves  in  the 
distance.  Paul’s  guide  used  a cow  call  to  turn 
them  for  an  ideal  shooting  angle  and  Paul 
harvested  his  first  Pennsylvania  elk,  at  150 
yards  with  his  .270  Weatherby.  The  cow 
field-dressed  at  450  pounds  and  was  esti- 
mated to  be  3Vi  years  old. 

One  of  the  great  aspects  of  this  hunt  is 
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the  fact  that  Paul’s  great  uncle  had  har- 
vested one  of  the  last  bulls  legally  taken  in 
1930.  What  better  tribute  to  his  family’s 
hunting  heritage  than  by  Paul  following  in 
his  ancestor’s  footsteps? 

THERE  WERE  MORE  success  stories  from 
Lone  Pine  Outfitters.  Despite  her  young 
age,  Courtney  McClure,  15,  an  honor  stu- 
dent from  McConnellsburg,  is  no  stranger 
to  hunting  success.  Over  the  years  prior  to 
her  drawing  one  of  2005 ’s  10  coveted  bull 
tags,  Courtney  had  taken  three  bucks  and 
three  does,  so  there  was  never  any  doubt 
about  her  going  up  against  one  of  the  most 
prized  trophies  in  North  America. 
Courtney’s  father  Don  said,  “She  is  very 
cool  under  pressure  and  a crack  shot.” 

In  preparation  for  her  hunt,  Courtney 
put  more  than  200  practice  rounds  through 
her  7mm  Winchester  Short  Magnum, 
which  was  fitted  with  a muzzle  brake  and 
recoil  pad  to  absorb  some  of  the  recoil. 

Courtney,  accompanied  by  her  dad  and 
guided  by  Jerry  Schickling,  said,  “We 
walked  about  10  miles  on  the  first  day  and 
didn’t  even  see  an  elk.”  Her  fortune 
changed  on  the  second  day,  though,  when 
around  10  o’clock  they  spotted  a group  of 
15-20  cows  and  a large  bull  on  a ridgeline. 


The  bull  was  interested  in  a cow  and 
was  not  going  to  stick  around  long,  and 
with  few  shooting  lanes  through  the 
trees  it  made  for  a tough  shot.  As 
Courtney  peered  through  her  scope 
she  whispered,  “Dad,  I can  shoot.”  As 
her  dad  and  Jerry  glassed  the  bull, 
Courtney’s  excitement  grew  and  she 
whispered  once  again,  “Dad,  I really 
like  this  bull.” 

Courtney’s  rifle  barked  and  the  im- 
pressive 7x7  dropped.  After  the  shot 
Courtney  exclaimed,  “Oh  my  gosh!” 
The  herd  of  cows  then  turned  and  ran 
right  at  them,  passing  within  15  yards 
of  the  hunters.  “I  thought  we  were 
going  to  get  run  over,”  Courtney  said. 

Courtney’s  bull  turned  out  to  be  the 
third  largest  taken  in  ’05.  Not  only  in 
weight  but  also  the  antlers,  which 
scored  an  unofficial  320  Boone  & 
Crockett  points.  The  bull  had  a field- 
dressed  weight  of  564  pounds,  which 
gave  it  an  estimated  live  weight  of 
nearly  800  pounds.  The  antlers  mea- 
sured 54  inches  and  the  bull  was  esti- 
mated to  be  at  least  5 Vi  years  old. 

DAN  DENMON,  53,  a carpenter  from 
Harvey’s  Lake,  hunted  hard  day  after 
day  without  even  seeing  an  elk. 
Dan  had  drawn  permit  number 
28,  which  allowed  him  to  har- 
vest a cow  elk,  and  he  would  be 
hunting  in  rugged  Hunt  Zone  4. 
Dan  has  been  hunting  since  12, 
and  has  hunted  many  species  of 
big  game,  ranging  from  white- 
tails  in  Pennsylvania,  brown 
bear  in  Alaska  to  red  stag  in 
Scotland.  He  knows  that  to  be 
successful  you  have  to  stick  it 
out. 

One  of  the  first  elk  taken  in  2005 
was  killed  by  PAUL  SWANSON, 
S3,  a dairy  farmer  from  Kersey. 
The  cow  field-dressed  at  450 
pounds  and  was  estimated  to  be 
3V2  years  old. 


jerry  Schickling 
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|erry  Schickling 


It  wasn’t  until  the  fifth  day,  after 
having  no  luck  in  Zone  4,  that  Dan 
and  Jerry  Schickling  went  to  the  “open 
area.”  Jerry  had  permission  to  hunt 
private  property  there,  so  they  were 
optimistic.  The  area  had  a good  food 
supply  and  was  often  frequented  by 
elk,  as  they  raided  soybean  fields  in  the 


It's  all  smiles  for  COURTNEY 
McCLURE  with  her  trophy  bull 
that  scored  an  unofficial  320 
Boone  & Crockett  points. 

area. 

Dan  was  carrying  his  .340 
Weatherhy  Magnum  with  car- 
tridges loaded  with  220-grain 
Barnes  X bullets,  the  same  gun 
that  had  brought  down  a 9-foot 
brown  hear  in  Alaska.  At  day- 
break Dan  and  Jerry  spotted  a 
group  of  cows  and  hulls  in  the 
distance.  With  nothing  but  a 
fenceline  to  cover  their  ap- 
proach along  the  open  ground, 
it  was  necessary  to  belly  crawl 
200  yards  to  get  into  position  for 

a shot. 

With  several  cows  in  the  group,  they 
picked  out  the  biggest,  and  at  7:30  a.m. 
Dan  put  a well-placed  250-yard  shot  into 
a cow  with  an  estimated  live  weight  of  560 
pounds.  To  their  disbelief,  the  elk  just  stood 
there.  “I  knew  elk  could  take  a heating,  hut 
I couldn’t  believe  that  she  just  shrugged 


Apply  Now! 

Apply  for  either  or  both  the  November  2006  (1 5 antlered,  25  antleriess)  and/ 
or  September  2007  (two  either  sex,  eight  antlerless)  elk  seasons.  Apply  online 
at  www.pgc.state.pa.us,  use  the  application  in  the  2006-07  Pennsylvania 
Hunting  & Trapping  Digest,  or  apply  over-the-counter  at  PCC  region  and 
headquarters  offices.  The  application  fee  is  $10.  If  drawn,  residents  must 
purchase  an  elk  license  for  $25,  nonresidents  for  $250,  in  addition  to  a general 
hunting  license,  to  hunt.  It  is  illegal  to  submit  more  than  one  application  per 
license  year. 

Earn  Preference  Points! 

Since  the  2003-04  application  period,  unsuccessful  elk  license  applicants  have 
been  earning  preference  in  future  drawings.  Every  year  a hunter  applies  for 
an  elk  license  but  is  not  drawn,  his  or  her  name  is  entered  into  the  drawing 
an  extra  time  for  each  unsuccessful  application.  Preference  points  continue 
to  accumulate  until  a hunter  is  drawn.  Applications  do  not  have  to  be  made 
in  consecutive  years  to  retain  preference  points.  However,  a hunter  must  apply 
to  have  his  or  her  preference  points  entered  in  a drawing. 

For  more  information  on  elk  license  applications  and  preference  points,  visit  the 
agency  website  at  www.pgc.state.pa.us  or  consult  the  2006-07  Pennsylvania 
Hunting  & Trapping  Digest. 
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Photo  courtesy  of  Jerry  Schickling 


DAN  DENMON,  right,  and  JERRY  SCHICKLING,  with 
Dan's  elk,  which  was  the  first  one  ever  taken  in  Clearfield 
County  since  the  elk  season  was  reinstituted  in  2001. 
Dan's  .340  Weatherby  Mag.  did  the  job  on  this  mature 
cow  with  an  estimated  live  weight  of  560  pounds. 


off  a shoulder  shot  from  a 
.340,”  Dan  said.  A bull  elk 
stayed  near  her  as  she  fi- 
nally lay  down.  T~he  hunt- 
ers then  approached  the 
elk,  and  as  she  rose  and 
began  to  run,  Dan  put  her 
down  for  good  with  an- 
other shot. 

Dan’s  elk  turned  out  to 
be  the  first  one  taken  in 
Clearfield  County  since 
the  elk  season  was  reinsti- 
tuted, and  even  though  he 
has  hunted  elk  out  West, 
this  one  was  his  first.  “It 
was  a good  thing  we  were 
allowed  to  hunt  the  open 
area,  because  in  four  days 
we  didn’t  see  a single  elk 
in  Hunt  Zone  4,”  Dan  said.  “Lots  of  people 
think  that  elk  hunting  in  Pennsylvania  is 
easy,  but  it’s  not,”  he  added. 

I’VE  SPENT  some  time  in  Pennsylvania’s 
elk  country,  and  to  say  the  least,  it’s  rug- 
ged. It  also  can  be  difficult  to  keep  track  of 
the  boundaries  separating  the  hunt  zones, 
so  I would  strongly  advise  hiring  a guide 
who  is  familiar  with  the  area.  However,  if 
you’re  adventurous  and  want  to  hunt  Penn- 
sylvania elk  on  your  own,  be  prepared  for 
a challenge.  “Be  prepared  to  do  a lot  of 
walking.  On  average  you  can  expect  to 
walk  three  to  six  miles  a day  to  locate  elk,” 
according  to  Jerry  Schickling,  of  Lone  Pine 
Outfitters.  “You  have  to  put  down  a lot  of 
shoe  leather  to  locate  these  animals,  as 
their  home  range  is  much  larger  than 
whitetails’.  These  animals  can  cover  10  or 
more  miles  a day,  and  in  one  case  a bull 
regularly  traveled  25  miles.” 

If  you’re  going  to  hunt  these  elk  on  your 
own,  be  prepared  to  spend  a considerable 
amount  of  time  scouting  the  area  prior  to 
the  season,  learning  where  the  elk  are  and 
where  the  boundaries  are  for  the  zone  you 
have  drawn.  It’s  also  a good  idea  to  con- 
tact the  local  WCO  to  find  out  where  the 


elk  have  been  spotted  in  a specific 
area,  and  it’s  important  to  locate  the 
acorns  and  food  plots  in  the  area,  just 
like  you  would  with  deer. 

It’s  also  useful  to  carry  a few  elk 
calls.  According  to  Schickling,  using 
calls  during  this  part  of  the  year  can 
be  helpful.  “The  rut  isn’t  as  strong  at 
this  time  of  year,  but  using  a cow  call 
to  locate  a herd  is  beneficial,  and  can 
also  be  used  to  stop  an  elk  if  you  spook 
them,  like  you  might  use  a grunt  tube 
to  stop  a deer,”  Schickling  said. 

Getting  drawn  for  an  elk  tag  in 
Pennsylvania  is  often  compared  to 
winning  the  lottery,  but  if  you  do  get 
the  chance  at  harvesting  a once-in-a- 
lifetime  trophy,  it  can  mean  coming 
face  to  face  with  some  of  the  largest 
elk  in  North  America. 

There  are  some  tremendous  bulls 
out  there,  and  don’t  be  fooled  by  the 
elk  that  hang  out  near  the  viewing 
areas  and  in  Benezette.  The  elk  that 
are  outside  these  areas  are  extremely 
wild  and  skittish  around  humans, 
which  can  lead  to  an  exceptional  and 
a challenging  hunt,  if  you’re  lucky 
enough  to  draw  a license.  □ 
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a nPHE  ROCKS,”  “Thousand 
JL  Steps,”  “Devil’s  Potato 
Patch,”  are  all  names  for  a 
boulder  field  on  SGL  156  in 
northern  Lancaster  County. 
The  sandstone  boulders,  some 
the  size  of  pickup  trucks,  are 
surrounded  by  woods:  Poplars, 
maples  and  oaks  tower  over 
wild  ginger,  Jack'in-the'pulpit, 
and  the  less  common  yellow 
lady’s  slippers  and  showy  or- 
chis. 

A spring  seeps  from  under- 
neath the  boulders  and  flows 
from  the  base  of  the  rocks  and 
into  Walnut  Run,  a small 
woodland  stream  that  contains 
native  brook  trout.  Scarlet 


tanagers,  kinglets,  warblers 
and  many  other  birds  inhabit 
the  understory  of  witch-hazel, 
spicebush  and  dogwood. 

This  rich  forest  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  ecosystem  and 
pleasing  to  the  eye.  Hunters, 
fishermen,  hikers,  bikers, 
birders  and  other  outdoor  en- 
thusiasts visit  the  area  in 
search  of  game,  exercise  or  that 
elusive  sighting  of  an  uncom- 
mon migratory  bird  or  spring 
wildflower.  On  a quiet  spring 
morning  thunderous  gobbles 
from  lovesick  turkeys  inhabit- 
ing the  nearby  Furnace  Hills 
can  be  heard  from  the  rocky 
vantage  points. 


By  WCO  Jonathan  S.  Zuck 

Bedford  County  (Lancaster  County  when  this  occurred) 


The  Rocks,  as  I have  come  to  know  it, 
also  has  an  ominous  side.  Most  of  the  houh 
ders  are  scarred  by  graftiti.The  trees  are  not 
spared  either,  as  their  painted  trunks  hear 
witness  to  the  vandalism.  Glass  bottles, 
plastic  jugs  and  beer  cans  are  scattered 
throughout,  with  most  lying  in  rock  crev- 
ices.  Some  visitors  come  not  to  partake  of 
the  natural  beauty,  hut  rather  to  use  ille- 
gal  drugs. 

My  first  visit  to  the  rocks  was  in  2002, 
the  year  1 graduated  from  the  training 
school  and  was  assigned  to  Lancaster 
County.  1 was  filled  with  disgust  at  what  1 
saw.  The  amount  of  trash  and  graffiti  was 
appalling.  As  a sportsman  and  conserva- 
tionist,  1 was  especially  annoyed  that  lands 
my  hunting  license  dollars  helped  to  pur- 
chase were  being  desecrated  hy  people  who 
probably  didn’t  hunt  or  trap  and  definitely 
did  not  respect  the  natural  environment. 

As  many  WCOs  will  attest,  especially 
those  in  more  populated  districts.  State 
Game  Lands  are  used  heavily  not  just  dur- 
ing the  hunting  seasons,  but  throughout 
the  year,  by  hunters  and  nonhunters.  Un- 
fortunately, some  of  these  users  do  not  feel 
they  have  to  abide  by  the  regulations  in 
place  to  protect  wildlife  habitat.  For  me,  1 
found  myself  issuing  warnings  and  citations 
for  game  lands  violations  on  a monthly 
basis. 

Many  charges  stemmed  from  infractions 
at  the  Rocks,  where  people  left  behind 
more  than  their  footprints.  Often  I would 
watch  a person  carry  in  a drinking  con- 
tainer, consume  the  contents,  and  then  just 
toss  it  among  the  rocks.  The  clanging  of 
an  empty  beer  can  or  the  pop  of  a glass 
bottle  breaking  on  the  rocks  was  an  all  too 
common  sound. 

Everyone  seemed  to  have  an  excuse 
when  1 asked  why  they  littered.  Two  folks 
1 apprehended  claimed  they  cleaned  up  the 
litter  every  week  and  were  just  leaving  it 
there  to  get  the  next  time.  Others  told  me 
it  was  the  Game  Commission’s  fault  for  not 
providing  trash  receptacles.  One  person  hit 
the  nail  right  on  the  head  when  he  an- 


swered, “1  guess  I’m  just  an  idiot.” 
Drug  and  alcoht)!  abuse  was  com- 
mon. Despite  this  part  of  the  game 
lands  being  a mere  100  yards  off  t)f 
Route  322,  it  provided  a secluded  spot 
for  those  seeking  to  partake  of  their 
illegal  activities.  Catching  these  vio- 
lators did  require  me  to  wear  a differ- 


ent work  uniform  and  use  covert 
methods. 

Dressed  in  camouflage,  1 would  sit 
where  1 had  a good  view  of  the  boul- 
der field  and  watch  as  individuals 
would  emerge  from  the  tree  line  be- 
low and  climb  up  on  the  rocks.  All  to 
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often  I would  then  see  someone  pull 
out  a baggie  of  marijuana,  smoke  the 
drug,  and  pass  it  around  for  others. 

1 was  often  met  by  stunned  looks 
from  these  individuals  when  1 emerged 
from  the  bushes,  carrying  my  badge 
and  stating,  “Officer  Zuck  of  the  Game 


Commission.  Stay  where  you  are  and 
keep  your  hands  where  1 can  see 
them.”  Many  times  drug  users  possess 
knives  or  guns,  so  in  the  interest  of  my 
safety,  1 would  frisk  the  subjects  to 
make  sure  they  didn’t  have  any  objects 


they  could  use  to  injure  me  or  others. 

One  time  1 was  surprised  by  the  bold- 
ness (or  ignorance)  of  the  drug  users.  As  1 
was  getting  information  from  a litterbug  I 
had  apprehended,  another  young  man 
came  walking  down  the  footpath  we  were 
on.  Even  though  1 was  wearing  jeans,  a flan- 
nel shirt  with  the  sleeves  cut  off,  and  a ban- 
dana tied  around  my  head,  1 thought  he 
would  become  suspicious  of  my  presence 
and  turn  around  and  leave. 

To  my  surprise  he  asked,  “Hey,  man, 
have  any  marijuana  I can  buy?”  1 reached 
into  my  pocket,  pulled  out  my  badge,  iden- 
tified myself,  and  told  him  to  take  a seat 
on  the  ground.  Needless  to  say,  the  dumb- 
founded man  got  more  than  he  asked  for. 

On  another  occasion,  as  I was  leaving 
SGL  156  1 passed  a pickup  heading  for  a 
parking  lot  near  the  rocks.  Having  a hunch 
the  three  occupants  were  up  to  something, 
1 turned  my  vehicle  around  and  followed 
them.  After  a short  distance  1 came  upon 
the  truck  parked  in  the  middle  of  the  park- 
ing lot,  with  the  lights  on  and  the  engine 
running.  Under  the  cover  of  darkness  1 
slipped  from  my  vehicle  and  walked  to  the 
rear  of  the  pickup.  Through  the  reflection 
in  the  driver  side  mirror  1 could  see  the 
driver  smoking  a marijuana  pipe.  1 then 
moved  to  the  rear  edge  of  the  driver  side 
door  and  rapped  on  the  window  with  my 
flashlight  as  I proclaimed,  “State  officer!” 

Blood  curdling  screams  came  from  in- 
side the  cab  and  echoed  throughout  the 
game  lands.  The  three  boys  were  on  edge 
anyway,  being  parked  in  the  middle  of  the 
woods  at  night,  so  their  imaginations  were 
running  wild  when  1 announced  my  pres- 
ence. It  turned  out  that  1 had  cited  two  of 
the  individuals  at  the  Rocks  for  littering 
and  now  here  they  were  doing  drugs  on  the 
game  lands. 

Littering  and  the  spray  painting  of  rocks 
and  trees  were  probably  the  violations  with 
the  most  long-lasting  effects.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  find  a rock  in  the  boulder  field  that 
did  not  carry  the  scars  of  this  vandalism. 

One  time  while  1 was  hiding  behind  a 
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large  rock  1 watched  a man  spray-paint,  “I 
Love  Sally”  on  a rock  15  yards  from  me. 
Sally  apparently  approved  of  this  “heroic” 
act,  as  she  kissed  him  after  viewing  his 
handiwork.  The  romantic  moment  dissi- 
pated faster  than  the  smell  of  the  fresh  paint 
when  fellow  officers  and  1 converged  on 
the  couple. 

On  another  occasion  1 was  walking  to- 
ward the  boulder  field  when  I heard  the 
distinctive  rattle  of  a spray  can  being 
shaken.  When  I reached  a vantage  point  I 
was  surprised  to  find  9-  and  11 -year-old 
boys  painting  the  rocks.  I couldn’t  believe 
boys  so  young  were  doing  this  by  them- 
selves, and  it  turned  out  I was  right;  a man 
and  a woman  were  also  present,  the  boys’ 
uncle  and  his  girlfriend.  When  I ap- 
proached the  group  I advised  them  that 
their  outdoor  art  class  was  over.  I then 
asked  why  they  were  defacing  the  natural 
features  of  the  game  lands.  The  uncle  said 
he  didn’t  think  it  was  a big  deal  because 
“everyone  else  did  it.”  Like  everyone  else  I 
caught  spray  painting  on  the  game  lands, 
they  were  fined  and  required  to  pay  resti- 
tution for  damages. 

The  stories  I have  shared  here  are  just  a 
few  of  the  myriad  violations  I encountered 
while  patrolling  The  Rocks  and  surround- 
ing game  lands.  Thanks  to  the  invaluable 
assistance  of  deputy  conservation  officers, 
neighboring  WCOs  and  the  Penn  Town- 
ship Police  Department,  the  littering,  van- 
dalism and  illegal  drug  activity  on  SGL  1 56 
were  drastically  reduced. 

From  May  2002  to  September  2004, 
patrols  yielded  149  citations  totaling 
$14,690  in  fines  and  restitution  for  dam- 
ages. More  than  100  of  the  citations  in- 
volved persons  possessing  illegal  drugs  or 
minors  consuming  alcohol.  The  remaining 
fines  were  a result  of  littering  and  spray 
painting.  Also  of  interest  is  that  almost  all 
of  those  cited  for  these  violations  never 
hunted  or  purchased  a hunting  license. 
They  were  polluting  and  damaging  wild- 
life habitat  that  they  did  not  help  pay  for 
and  apparently  didn’t  care  about,  either. 


o 


In  closing,  you  do  not  have  to  be  a 
conservation  officer  to  ensure  those 
who  use  the  game  lands  adhere  to  the 
laws  and  regulations.  As  a hunter  or 
trapper,  you  should  feel  deeply  in- 


volved in  protecting  game  lands,  as 
your  license  dollars  helped  to  purchase 
and  protect  game  lands  across  the 
commonwealth.  Your  local  WCO 
would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  about 
violations,  hunting  related  or  not,  oc- 
curring on  your  State  Game  Lands.  □ 
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A Second  Chance 

By  Dave  Bates 


AS  I SAT  sipping  coffee,  watching 
L daylight  slowly  erase  the  black- 
ness of  the  cold  night,  excitement  1 
had  not  experienced  in  many  years  of 
deer  season  openers  overwhelmed  me. 
This  season  would  not  be  about  big 
buck  contests  or  first  deer  taken,  nor 
would  it  be  about  battling  the  ele- 
ments to  stay  on  stand.  This  deer  sea- 
son would  be  about  cherishing  the  sec- 
ond chance  1 had  been  given  to  hunt 
with  my  closest  friend,  my  brother 
Glenn. 

On  April  20,  1996,  Glenn,  a lieu- 
tenant on  the  Waynesburg  Borough 
Police  force  in  Greene  County,  was 
conducting  a roving  field  sobriety 
checkpoint  when  a drunk  driver,  in  an 
attempt  to  avoid  being  apprehended, 
tried  to  flee  and  ran  my  brother  down 
from  behind.  After  Glenn’s  leg  was 
crushed  beneath  the  car  he  was  flipped 
onto  the  hood,  where  his  skull  was 
dashed  against  the  windshield.  He  was 
then  thrown  from  the  vehicle.  With  a 
badly  maimed  right  leg  — broken  in 
more  than  100  places  — broken  arm, 
broken  wrist,  concussion  and  severe 
lacerations,  it  was  thought  my  brother 
might  not  make  it  when  he  was  air- 
lifted from  the  scene. 

After  several  surgeries  the  progno- 
sis was  permanent  disfigurement  and 
probable  disability.  Ever  working  again 
was  questionable.  After  18  months  of 
rehabilitation,  though,  my  brother 
shocked  our  family  by  announcing 
that  he  would  not  be  taking  an  early, 
disability  retirement,  but  that  he’d  be 
returning  to  the  police  force. 

As  if  this  wasn’t  enough,  less  than 
a year  after  he  returned  to  work, 
Glenn’s  house  was  totally  destroyed  by 


fire.  He  and  his  wife  and  two  daughters  lost 
nearly  everything.  A more  tragic  script 
could  hardly  have  been  written.  The  next 
year  was  spent  cleaning  up,  temporarily  re- 
locating, rebuilding  and  moving  into  a new 
house.  The  circumstances  didn’t  allow 
much  time  to  spend  at  the  range,  scouting 
or  setting  stands  in  preparation  for  the  ap- 
proaching deer  season.  In  early  November, 
Glenn  replaced  a few  of  the  guns  that  had 
been  destroyed  in  the  fire.  A rare  smile 
flashed  across  his  face  as  he  proudly  dis- 
played a new  deer  rifle.  For  the  past  two 
years  Glenn  had  not  had  much  to  smile 
about. 

The  word  that  best  described  our  plan 
for  opening  day  was  “tentative.”  Unable  to 
walk  long  distances  on  uneven  ground,  and 
bothered  tremendously  by  the  cold  and 
rain,  Glenn  had  decided  to  hunt  across  the 
road  from  his  house,  only  a few  hundred 
yards  from  his  front  door,  and  only  if  the 
weather  was  dry.  A few  weeks  earlier,  dur- 
ing archery  season,  1 took  a respectable  7- 
point  in  the  same  area,  yet  1 still  felt  our 
prospects  were  slim.  I didn’t  know  how  well 
Glenn  would  be  able  to  walk  or  take  the 
cold.  As  1 looked  forward  to  opening  day, 
getting  a deer  seemed  a little  less  impor- 
tant. 1 would  be  happy  if  we  could  just 
spend  a little  time  together  in  the  woods. 

Since  our  father  passed  away  in  1978, 
Glenn  had  taken  on  the  not  so  enjoyable 
task  of  introducing  little  brother  to  the 
great  outdoors.  He  supplied  me  with  guns 
and  took  me  shooting  and  hunting.  I’m  not 
the  easiest  person  to  teach,  and  Glenn  isn’t 
known  for  an  abundance  of  patience,  but 
he  did  it  in  spite  of  my  antics,  and  this  hunt 
would  be  my  chance  to  say  thanks. 

After  getting  off  work  at  5 p.m.  on  the 
Sunday  before  opening  day,  1 set  out  at  a 
trot  to  set  a second  stand  near  my  archery 
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platform.  I hung  Glenn’s  stand  so  I could 
look  over  his  shoulder  while  we  hunted. 
After  setting  up  several  extra  steps  for  con- 
venience, 1 headed  through  the  darkness 
to  Glenn’s  house  to  plan  for  the  following 
morning.  My  duties  would  be  to  pour  cof- 
fee, run  the  video  camera,  carry  the  pack 
and  spot  for  Glenn.  I felt  that  our  pros- 
pects of  seeing  deer  were  reasonably  good 
if  we  stayed  on  stand,  but  just  how  likely 
that  was  1 wasn’t  sure. 

TTie  next  morning  1 arrived  on  Glenn’s 
doorstep  at  5:45  to  find  him  still  in  his  long 
Johns,  eating  a bowl  of  cereal  and  drinking 
his  third  cup  of  coffee.  Glenn  never  did 
share  my  enthusiasm  for  arriving  on  stand 
early.  After  exchanging  barbs,  we  headed 
off  and  were  set  up  by  6:30.  Glenn  was  sur- 
prisingly comfortable  in  the  30-degree 
chill.  He  faced  the  travel  corridor  that  we 
believed  the  deer  to  use. 

As  we  sat  in  the  darkness,  I began  to 
sense  his  excitement.  This  was  beginning 


to  feel  like  the  first  day  of  deer  sea- 
son. We  sat  sipping  coffee  as  the 
woods  came  to  life,  appreciating  this 
second  chance  we  had  been  given  to 
share  this  hunt.  It  hadn’t  been  that 
long  since  I wasn’t  sure  my  brother 
would  even  be  around,  and  I certainly 
didn’t  think  he  would  be  in  any  shape 
to  hunt  with  me  again.  For  the  last  few 
years  nothing  had  gone  right  for 
Glenn.  Unbeknownst  to  us,  for  the 
next  few  hours,  nothing  would  go 
wrong.  Nothing,  that  is,  except  for  the 
video  camera  that  I was  fumbling  with 
to  capture  the  day’s  events. 

The  excitement  of  the  day  contin- 
ued to  build  when  several  does  passed 
just  prior  to  shooting  time.  At  7:15, 
as  if  on  cue,  a 6-point  (remember,  this 
was  before  antler  restrictions)  fed  on 
acorns  directly  down  the  travel  corri- 
dor from  us.  We  watched  the  buck  get 
to  within  60  yards  before  Glenn  shoul- 
dered his  new  rifle.  Glenn  let  the  deer 
come  to  a mere  30  yards  before  pull- 
ing the  trigger,  dropping  the  deer  in 
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its  tracks.  Glenn  turned  to  me  and  his 
ear-to-ear  grin  said  everything.  The 
smile  that  I had  not  seen  in  so  long 
had  returned.  Attempting  humility  as 
best  he  could  under  the  circumstances, 
we  shook  hands  and  congratulated  one 
another  on  shot  placement,  patience, 
stand  placement  and  the  alignment  of 
the  stars. 

We  climbed  down,  tagged  the  buck, 
took  the  customary  still  shots,  and 
then  set  to  work  field-dressing  it.  Af- 
ter telling  the  tale  a few  more  times 
we  began  the  drag  to  Glenn’s  house. 
Glenn  insisted  on  pulling  his  share  and 
in  no  time  we  were  at  his  back  door. 


Glenn’s  wife,  Anna,  had  heard  the  shot  and 
began  preparing  pancakes  and  bacon  for 
our  return.  As  she  stood  in  the  open 
kitchen  door  we  could  smell  breakfast 
cooking. 

My  family  is  not  an  overly  emotional 
bunch,  to  say  the  least.  We  struggle  to  con- 
vey our  feelings  for  one  another,  and  usu- 
ally dodge  any  opportunity  at  expressing 
deep  feeling.  We  feel  comfortable  commu- 
nicating only  through  humor,  which  has 
gotten  us  through  the  good  times  and  the 
bad.  As  Glenn  and  1 tightened  up  on  the 
drag  rope  for  the  final  50  yards,  I stopped 
and  made  eye  contact  with  him.  Breaking 
with  our  family  tradition  of  emotional  emp- 
tiness, and  feeling  the  need  to  demonstrate 
my  newfound  sensitive  side,  I said,  “I  feel 
really  lucky  to  be  with  you  here  today,  and 
I love  you,  man.” 

Glenn  looked  down  at  his  new  boots 
and  in  an  embarrassed  voice  managed  to 
choke  out  the  touching  words,  “Yeah,  I re- 
ally like  this  new  rifle.”  He  strained  on  the 
weight  of  the  drag  rope  and  refused  to  make 
eye  contact.  I guess  some  things  just  don’t 
need  to  be  spoken. 

Since  that  hunt  our  brother  Chris  has 
joined  our  ranks.  The  three  of  us  now  spend 
Saturday  mornings  during  the  fall  limping 
around  the  hillsides  of  Greene  County, 
appreciating  our  second  chance.  □ 


Cover  Painting  by  Dwight  Kirkland 

THIS  MONTH'S  cover  "Evening  Calm"  is  appropriately 
named,  as  what  could  be  more  serene  than  a bubbling 
brook  with  a whitetail  doe  and  her  fawn  dropping  by  to 
take  a drink  on  a tranquil  summer  evening.  Although  this 
doe  has  only  one  fawn,  adult  whitetail  does  in  good  habi- 
tat generally  have  two  fawns,  some  three. 

Limited  edition  prints  of  "Evening  Calm"  are  available  for 
$45  unframed  plus  $5  shipping  & handling.  Prints  are 
1 6V2  X 22  inches  and  are  on  archival  paper  with  archival 
pigment  inks  and  limited  to  250  signed  and  numbered 
copies.  Order  from  Black  Leaf  Studio,LLC,  Rural  Route  5 
#127,  Mifflintown,  PA  17059.  To  see  more  of  Dwight's 
work,  visit:  www.webspawner.com/users/buckkirk21 
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The  Fort 


I’M  NOT  SURE  when  the  fort  was  built. 

The  few  people  who  know 
about  it  figure  it’s  more  than  50  years  old. 
I’m  certain  it  didn’t  take  long  to  build,  be- 
cause it’s  not  a complicated  structure.  It 
has  no  nails  or  other  means  of  binding  it 
together,  and  the  American  chestnut  logs 
it’s  made  of  were  salvaged  from  the  sur- 
rounding forest.  The  fort  was  built  log  cabin 
style,  about  eight  feet  square,  and  is  just 


NESTLED  among  the  trees,  the  fort  blends 
in  with  the  environment. 


high  enough  for  a sitting  person’s  head  and 
shoulders  to  extend  above  the  tops  of  the 
logs. 

Little  remains  of  the  majestic  chestnut 
trees  that  once  dominated  the  surround- 
ing forest,  and  the  remaining  logs  are  al- 
most all  gone  as  well.  These  relics  are  from 
the  blight,  which  decimated  the  forest  be- 
tween 1904  and  1950,  after  the  fungus  ar- 
rived in  this  country  through  importation 
of  products  into  New  York.  The  disease 
spread  across  Pennsylvania  and  the  rest  of 


the  country,  leaving  dying  trees  in  its 
wake.  The  trees,  however,  have  a 
strong  will  to  live,  and  the  stumps  are 
still  sending  up  shoots  this  very  day; 
some  even  reaching  a size  large  enough 
to  produce  nuts.  Few,  however,  make 
it  that  far,  before  the  blight  takes  them 
again.  The  fungus  enters  through 
cracks  in  the  bark  and  cuts  off  the  tree’s 
nutrients. 

It’s  hoped  that  these  surviving  trees 
will,  someday,  serve  as  stock  for  some 
sort  of  comeback  if  a cure  can  be 
found.  As  durable  and  persistent  as 
chestnuts  are,  however,  this  has  not 
happened,  and  each  year  fewer  of  the 
regenerating  stumps  remain.  What 
seems  unbelievable  is  that  the  logs 
would  take  so  long  to  decay.  Chestnut 
trees  were  known  for  their  resistance 
to  decay,  though,  and  were  sought  af- 
ter because  of  this  quality,  along  with 
the  straightness  of  the  grain  and  ease 
with  which  the  wood  could  be  worked. 

The  fort  provides  some  protection 
from  the  wind  on  a cold  December 
hunt,  and  a stable  rest  to  steady  a rifle. 
Years  ago  someone  recognized  the  site 
as  a prime  location  to  hunt  deer  but, 
oddly  enough,  no  one  has  claimed  it 
as  their  deer  stand  on  a permanent 
basis.  Although  its  location  is  excel- 
lent, accessibility  is  difficult.  Hiking 
to  the  fort  requires  a mile  walk  in  and 
then  a climb  of  1,000  feet.  Inclement 
weather  is  common  on  top  of  the 
mountain,  and  many  deer  seasons  find 
the  fort  covered  with  snow  and  ice. 

I was  introduced  to  the  fort  by  who 
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became  my  brother-in-law,  when  I was 
dating  his  sister  30  years  ago.  I knew 
It  was  a special  place  for  him,  hy  the 
stories  he  told  about  deer  taken  there, 
and  even  just  by  the  tone  of  his  voice 
when  he  talked  about  the  site. 

A clear  view  is  available  from  the 
fort,  but  It’s  not  a long  view.  The  top 
of  the  mountain  is  about  100  yards  to 
the  east  and  the  slope  of  the  incline 
increases  just  below  the  fort  to  the 
west,  dropping  from  view.  The  site  has 
several  old,  overgrown  logging  roads 
leadiitg  into  it,  and  it’s  crisscrossed 
with  deer  trails.  The  flat  provides  deer 
a staging  area,  a place  where  they  of- 
ten pause  to  regroup  before  charging 
over  the  top  of  the  mountain  to  what- 
ever may  greet  them  on  the  other  side. 

On  this  day  the  sun  came  up  bright, 
the  wind  was  calm  and  the  sky  had  a 
few  cumulus  clouds  to  give  it  charac- 
ter. It  had  rained  the  day  before,  so 
anyone  or  anything  that  passed 
through  couldn’t  be  heard.  On  such  a 
day  a person  settled  into  the  fort  cai-i 
find  himself  dozing  off  after  such  an 
arduous  climb  up  the  mountain. 

About  midmorning,  while  watch- 
ing the  valley  below  — and  contem- 
plating the  durability  of  the  chestnut 
logs  — 1 heard  a stirring  in  the 
rain-soaked  leaves  behind  me.  At  first 
1 thought  it  was  a squirrel  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  bright  day  to  gather  a 
few  more  nuts.  But  foraging  squirrels 
tend  to  move  in  short  hursts,  and  this 
sound  was  slow  and  steady.  1 eased  my 
head  around,  and  to  my  surprise  1 spot- 
ted a buck  slowly  walking  toward  me. 
As  he  closed  the  distance  I slowly 
turned  around,  fearing  that  it  was  not 
slow  enough.  Closer  and  closer  the 
buck  came,  though,  and  1 kept  think- 
ing that  it  would  bolt  before  1 could 
raise  my  rifle.  But  he  didn’t  and  1 
squeezed  off  a shot  — the  kind  of  shot 
every  hunter  hopes  for,  one  that  is  sure, 
quick  and  decisively  placed.  The  deer 
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dropped  instantly,  and  1 sat  there  for  a mo- 
ment contemplating  what  had  just  taken 
place.  The  deer  was  not  a wallhanger,  but 
1 have  the  antlers  mounted  on  a plaque, 
because  that  hunt  will  be  as  long  lasting  in 
my  memory  as  the  fort. 

1 tagged  and  field-dressed  my  buck,  and 
then  collected  my  belongings  for  the  long 
drag  dowia  the  mountain.  Before  leaving  1 
paused  and  turned  back  to  study  the  site 
arid  the  fort.  1 know  that  many  hunters 
have  walked  past  it  without  recognizing 
that  it’s  located  near  an  intersection  of  deer 
trails. 

Still  Stands 

1 dort’t  know  how  many  more  years  the 
fort  will  survive.  Years  ago  1 thought  it 
would  he  reclaimed  by  the  forest,  but  after 
all  these  years  it  still  stands;  maybe  it  will 
outlast  me.  Once  1 told  my  nephew  about 
the  fort  and  how  to  find  it,  but  he  wasn’t 
impressed  with  the  location.  Maybe  in  the 
future,  when  1 can  no  longer  climb  the 
mountain.  I’ll  tell  him  just  how  many  deer 
my  brother-in-law  and  I have  taken  there. 
Come  this  fall,  if  the  snow  is  not  too  deep 
and  the  ice  has  not  coated  the 
mountaintop,  you’ll  find  me  back  at  the 
fort.  Those  old  chestnut  logs  will  eventu- 
ally return  to  the  earth,  though,  and  it  will 
never  be  restored  once  the  last  of  the  chest- 
nut logs  are  gone.  □ 
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By  Ed  Wentzler 


WHEN  I began  hunting  the  Big  Round 
Top,  I was  much  younger,  and  over 
the  years  I have  spent,  what  my  family  and 
friends  consider  to  be,  an  inordinate 
amount  of  time  observing  this  particular 
ridge.  Also,  I think  of  myself  as  primarily  a 
student  observer  who  also  hunts.  1 also 
can’t  help  but  think  deeply  about  what  1 
observe  while  1 hunt.  I’m  beginning  to  be- 
lieve that  the  occasion  to  observe  and 
think,  and  the  fact  they  both  happen  so 
easily  and  naturally  while  I hunt,  is  the 
hunt  and  the  reason  for  it.  Thankfully,  I’m 
meeting  more  hunters  everyday  who  seem 
to  feel  much  the  same  way.  Perhaps  you, 
too,  are  one  of  those  who  has  also  truly  ob- 


served your  own  ridge  over  many  years 
or  decades.  I would  suspect  your  story, 
about  your  ridge,  might  well  invoke 
emotions  much  like  mine. 

Relatively  speaking.  Big  Round 
Top  is  ancient.  It  shows  ample  evi- 
dence of  all  those  eons  of  time,  if  one 
knows  how  to  interpret  them.  Located 
in  Sullivan  County’s  “big  woods,’’  Big 
Round  Top  (not  the  formation’s  real 
name  on  any  map)  is  a tiny  part  of  the 
great  Allegheny  Plateau.  It  is  a single, 
small,  remaining  part  of  a tectonic 
upheaval  millions  of  years  ago,  which 
raised  mountains  that  rivaled  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  height  at  the  edge 
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of  ancient  primordial  seas  and  swamps 
covering  much  of  what  has  become 
Pennsylvania.  The  mountains  were 
that  high,  that  is,  until  several  glaciers, 
running  water  and  wind  eroded  them. 

As  the  glaciers  repeatedly  advanced 
and  retreated  over  this  land,  melt  wa- 
ter running  from  the  ice  fields  carved 
ravines,  gullies,  streams  and  rivers  all 
through  the  range  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains.  This  occurred  over  a span 
of  time  which,  when  contemplated 
while  sitting  atop  one  of  the  several 
lofty  rock  outcrops  on  Round  Top,  can 
cause  one  to  shake  his  head  in  awe. 

Several  of  these  waterways  — of 
which  Pennsylvania  has  more  miles 
than  any  state  but  Alaska  — created 
some  unique  topographical  features  on 
Round  Top.  And  then,  when  tectonic 
forces,  moving  fields  of  ice  the  size  of 
continents,  and  swiftly  running  water 
were  not  altering  the  shape  of  these 
ridges,  the  wind  itself  was  diligently 
working  away  at  them,  endlessly,  little 
by  little,  and  imperceptibly,  but  leav- 
ing results  every  bit  as  austere  and  per- 
tinent as  those  of  the  other  forces  of 
nature. 

Through  the  Bedrock 

Big  Round  Top  projects  somewhat 
away  from  and  to  the  south  of  the  25- 
mile-long  east-to-west  span  of  a main 
ridge,  and  is  isolated  to  quite  a degree 
by  a deep  ravine  on  the  north  side.  The 
wind  carved  relentlessly  at  the  soils  on 
the  south,  east  and  west  faces,  and 
even  to  some  extent  on  the  north  ex- 
posure, right  down  to  and  even 
through  the  various  levels  of  bedrock 
beneath. 

Left  behind  were  seven  well-de- 
fined benches,  each  with  a steep  rocky 
edge,  in  some  places  20  to  30  feet  high. 
There  are  also  house-size  boulders  just 
sitting,  as  if  sprinkled  by  a giant  hand, 
here  and  there  about  the  entire  face 
of  the  mountain,  having  broken  away 


and  slid  down  slope  from  higher  outcrops 
as  the  wind  removed  the  softer  once-sup- 
porting structure  beneath. 

Many  of  these  immense  boulders  are 
high  enough  to  act  as  individual  refugia. 
These  refugia  are  high  spots,  which  deer 
cannot  reach  to  feed,  and  they  continue 
to  showcase  whole  communities  of  plants 
that  aren’t  found  anywhere  else  on  the  en- 
tire ridge  that  deer  can  reach. 

1 can  only  hypothesize  as  to  how  the 
wind  deposited  the  soils  it  removed  from 
the  ledges  in  other  places  and  deposited 
on  the  ridge.  But,  judging  by  the  various, 
quite  distinct  and  very  specific  tree  and 
plant  communities  and  their  respective 
locations,  I feel  quite  safe  in  concluding 
that  some  spots  have  much  richer  and 
deeper  deposits  of  soils  than  others.  1 am 
just  as  sure  that  wind  was  a major  factor  in 
their  deposition,  at  least  at  these  altitudes. 

It  suffices  to  state,  soil  specifics  consid- 
ered, that  some  35  years  ago,  the  top  of 
the  ridge  was  forested  with  a mature  stand 
of  mixed  beech,  ash  and  black  cherry,  some 
of  it  quite  spectacular.  The  first  and  sec- 
ond benches  down  from  the  top  had  nu- 
merous and  large  standing  beech  and  red, 
white  and  chestnut  oaks,  with  quite  no- 
ticeable numbers  of  shellbark,  shagbark  and 
mockemut  hickories.  The  understory  at 
that  time  was  an  unbelievably  rich  carpet 
of  wildflowers  and  ground  plants.  These  top 
two  benches  also  seemed  stitched  together, 
from  top  to  bottom,  with  an  incredible 
growth  of  grapevines  that  reached  well  into 
the  canopy,  and  also  a bit  of  greenbrier. 

The  lower  benches,  right  down  to  the 
road  below,  were  an  amalgam  of  all  the  spe- 
cies so  far  related,  with  some  autumn  olive 
and  multiflora  rose  thrown  in.  These  were 
undoubtedly  transported  as  seeds.  I’m  sure, 
by  both  birds  and  mammals  from  some  ex- 
cellent, decades-old  PGC  habitat  work 
miles  away.  The  eastern  end  of  Round  Top 
and  some  of  the  north  side  supported  a 
modest  to  good  number  of  hemlock  as  well. 

With  no  road  to  the  ridgetop,  anyone 
willing  must  make  a long  walk  up  to  get 
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there.  However,  there  is  road  access  around 
the  bottom  of  the  ridge  on  three  sides. 
Other  hunters  did,  and  still  do,  frequent 
the  bottom  benches  of  the  ridge  itself,  and 
the  hemlock  studded  bottomlands  that  tail 
away  into  modest  agricultural  areas  a mile 
away.  Back  when  deer  numbers  were 
plenty  — well,  too  high,  as  it  seems  now 
in  retrospect  — hunting  pressure  all 
around  the  area  was  always  sufficient  to 
push  even  more  deer  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain.  Although  there  were  always  a 
few  other  hunters  sharing  the  ridge  itself, 
one  had  only  to  outwait  them  to  make  the 
climb  well  worth  the  effort.  In  every  way, 
the  ridge  was  a stillhunter’s  utopia. 

But,  Big  Round  Top  is  not  at  all  what  it 
was  just  30  years  ago,  and  it  is  changing 
rapidly.  It  struck  me  first,  just  how  much 
and  how  fast,  two  winters  ago.  This  past 
year  I spent  time  there  trying  to  quantify 
and  qualify  my  observations  — and  I did 
hunt  a bit,  too. 

I’m  relating  these  observations  to  ex- 


plain why  1 spend  more  time  on  this 
particular  ridge  and  have  developed  a 
deeper  affinity  for  it  than  nearly  any 
other  in  all  my  years  as  a hunter. 

Seeing  how  much  I’m  affected  by 
what  I have  observed  in  these  30 
years  — a period  of  time  that  is  truly 
miniscule  in  the  scope  of  what  has 
transpired  through  untold  ages  — per- 
haps you  will  see  that,  like  your  own 
favorite  ridge,  this  piece  of  mountain 
had  the  geography,  topography,  soil, 
tree,  plant  and  wildlife  diversity,  and 
hunter  demographics  to  become  a fa- 
vorite, especially  for  a lone  hunter  who 
loves  to  stillhunt.  Perhaps  to  best  ex- 
plain, I’ll  just  say  I can  picture,  in  my 
mind’s  eye,  infinitely  detailed  specif- 
ics of  nearly  every  nook,  cranny,  tree 
and  rock  on  Round  Top.  We  always 
were,  and  still  are,  very  close  personal 
friends,  of  a nature. 

But  then  20  some  years  ago,  the 
Bureau  of  Forestry  slated  the  top  to  be 
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clearcut.  Not  being  a forester,  I as- 
sumed then,  and  now,  that  because 
both  the  beech  and  the  ash  were  suc- 
cumbing rapidly  to  their  own  respec- 
tive afflictions,  and  because  the  oak 
had  sustained  perhaps  mortal  weaken- 
ing from  gypsy  moth  damage,  it  was 
the  proper  course  of  action  at  the 
proper  time. 

What  1 know  for  sure 
is  that  the  immediate 
flush  of  bramble  growth, 
both  blackberry  and  rasp- 
berry, which  resulted 
from  the  cut,  was  noth- 
ing short  of  spectacular. 

The  growth  was  nearly 
impenetrable  for  hunters, 
and  remained  that  way  for 
some  10  years,  but  it  also  became 
an  instant  hotspot  for  whitetails, 
and  it  seemed  their  numbers  soared 
even  higher,  despite  expanding  / 
hunting  opportunities.  j 

Other  hunters  avoiding  the  bri-  ^ 
ars,  constantly  circled  the  benches 
and  kept  deer  moving  back  and 
forth  through  the  briar  patch.  It 
seemed  that  an  almost  inconceivable 
utopia  for  a serious  deer  hunter  had 
gotten  even  better.  But  even  then, 
having  always  been  an  avid  student  of 
whitetail  biology,  1 had  a nagging  sus- 
picion that  such  deer  numbers  would 
not,  and  could  not,  remain  so  high. 
And,  as  it  turned  out,  1 was  correct  to 
be  so  concerned. 

It  now  appears  that,  like  a good  bird 
dog,  a good  mountain  may  have  much 
too  short  a lifespan.  These  days,  1 
spend  a lot  of  my  time  outdoors  ask- 
ing myself  if  1,  or  we,  or  somebody, 
could  have  done  something  differently 
on  and  with  Big  Round  Top.  Now,  I’m 
often  asking  others  what  they  think 
we  can  do  about  expanding  the  lon- 
gevity of  all  our  ridges,  just  a hit.  1 am 
doing  a lot  of  listening,  learning  and 
thinking,  as  well  as  hunting. 


Back  on  Big  Round  Top,  as  more  years 
slipped  by,  I noticed  various  species  of 
plants  begin  to  disappear,  one  by  one,  to 
deer  browsing.  This  occurred  despite  all  the 
efforts  by  well-informed  scientists  and 
many  hunters  to  balance  deer 
populations  with  habitat. 
Oddly  enough,  the  ash  and 
cherry  seedlings  were  the 
first  to  go,  the  few 
young  oak  seedlings 
that  did  issue  forth 
survived  about  five 
years.  The  black 
birch  thrived,  so 
well,  in  fact,  that 
the  brambles  began 
to  decline  as  rapidly, 
in  both  range  and 
size,  as  they  had  ap- 
peared in  the  first  place  and,  just 
as  rapidly,  the  birch  grew  skyward.  Per- 
haps most  ironically,  just  these  last  few 
years,  the  few  surviving  seedlings  of 
value,  have  now  fallen  victim  to  big  buck 
rubs. 

Today  the  top  of  the  ridge  is  covered 
entirely  in  pole  stage  hirch,  with  little  un- 
dergrowth except  some  so-called  ‘toxic 
fern.’  The  extensive  briar  patches  are  now 
reduced  to  just  a few  on  the  higher  spots 
with  relatively  shallow,  poor  soil,  and 
hence,  they  are  not  nearly  as  lush  as  the 
brambles  that  grew  on  the  better  soils,  now 
taken  over  by  the  hirch. 

In  the  past  five  or  so  years,  it  seems  the 
benches  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  moun- 
tain have  also  borne,  as  long  as  they  could, 
the  brunt  of  high  numbers  of  hungry  deer 
during  lean  winter  months.  The  oak, 
beech,  ash  and  most  of  the  cherry  are  gone. 
A few  hasswood  and  hornbeam,  remain, 
interspersed  among  the  omnipresent  red 
maple,  beech  suckers  and  birch.  The  green- 
brier  is  gone  completely.  The  multiflora 
rose  and  autumn  olive  are  not  spreading 
nor  seeding  themselves;  both  are  well  con- 
tained by  the  constant  pruning  of  hungry 
herbivores.  The  grapevines  are  in  serious 
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decline  as  most  of  the  bigger  trees  — the 
vines’  supporting  structures  for  reaching 
the  sunlight  — have  lost  their  own  battle 
for  survival  with  insects,  drought,  disease 
and  the  relentless  winds. 

Sadly,  it  almost  seems  as  though  some 
of  the  isolated,  bigger  trees  just  couldn’t 
handle  standing  alone.  They 
have  all  fallen,  leaving  the 
formerly  majestic  old  growth 
grapevines  to  writhe  pitifully 
in  broken  piles  on  the 
ground.  There  are  different 
plants  now,  too,  which  1 have 
not  seen  growing  before  on 
the  ridge,  and  which  deer  do 
not  eat.  It’s  not  at  all  the  same 
mountain  as  before.  Even 
hemlocks  are  fighting  for 
their  lives  with  infestations  of 
woolly  adelgid.  But,  I tell  my- 
self, it  is  still  a mountain. 

Today,  deer  can  still  be  found  on  Big 
Round  Top.  There  will  probably  always  be 
a few.  At  least  I hope  so.  There  most  cer- 
tainly are  not  as  many  as  there  were  just 
five  years  ago.  I do  suspect,  with  great  con- 
cern, there  will  be  even  fewer  in  the  years 
to  come.  I know  very  well  that  I did  not 
shoot  them  all,  and  I know  the  other  hunt- 
ers who  have  shared  the  ridge  with  me  over 
the  years  didn’t  over-harvest  them  either. 
The  percentage  of  deer  left  in  the  woods 
after  hunting  seasons,  compared  to  the  to- 
tal number  before  the  seasons,  hasn’t 
changed  much  over  the  years. 

I’m  convinced  that  many  deer  simply 
leave  the  area  in  the  dead  of  winter  and 
never  return  to  the  empty  larder.  Nature 
has  a way  of  balancing  herself.  I know  there 
are  enough  deer  for  the  hunt  to  still  be  ex- 
citing for  me. 

I often  wonder,  like  everybody  else,  just 
how  few  deer  it  would  take  for  me  to  not 
want  to  come  back.  Right  now,  I can’t 
imagine  that  possibility.  I don’t  want  to 
imagine  that  possibility.  I do  know  that  Big 
Round  Top,  and  the  ridge  next  to  it,  and 
the  one  next  to  that,  are  all  pretty  bleak  in 


the  winter  months,  with  little  to  offer 
wildlife  in  the  way  of  food. 

And  last,  I know  instinctively,  and 
beyond  a shadow  of  doubt  from  what 
I see  before  me,  that  Big  Round  Top 
cannot  possibly  support  any  more  deer 
than  it  is  presently  supporting  until 
something  changes 
drastically. 

In  just  30  years,  I 
have  observed  a small 
part  of  our  common- 
wealth, a single  ridge, 
not  unlike  countless 
other  northcentral 
ridges,  change  dra- 
matically. The  oak, 
beech  and  ash  are 
gone.  Presently,  the 
birch  trees  are  shad- 
ing the  forest  floor  and 
the  brambles  have  given 
way  in  places  to  hay-scented  and  New 
York  fern.  Deer  numbers  are  down. 
Fellow  hunters  are  looking  for  more 
fertile  expanses.  But,  the  mountain  is 
still  beautiful. 

I will  continue  to  visit  Big  Round 
Top,  and  I will  hunt  harder  and 
smarter  for  the  fewer,  smarter,  older 
deer  still  inhabiting  it.  And,  I will 
double  my  efforts  to  support  those 
working  so  hard  in  our  natural  sciences 
to  find  the  proper  mix  of  remedies  for 
the  ailments  that  so  many  of  our 
Round  Tops  seem  to  be  suffering. 

As  for  my  more  serious  deer  hunt- 
ing expeditions,  with  some  regret, 
some  nostalgia,  and  some  heartfelt 
sorrow,  but  also  with  plenty  of  enthu- 
siasm and  anticipation.  I’ll  begin  my 
hunt  for  new  and  different  quiet  places 
to  observe  and  think  — a new  moun- 
tain to  call  friend.  A place  where  I can 
contemplate  how,  together,  we  all 
might  get  all  our  old  friends  well  . . . 
well  enough  to  be  able  to  invite  our 
children,  and  theirs,  and  more  deer  to 
the  celebration.  □ 


I will  continue  to 
visit  Big  Round 
Top,  and  I will 
hunt  harder  and 
smarter  for  the 
fewer,  smarter, 
older  deer  still 
inhabiting  it. 
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Hunting  Pennsylvania's 

"Pumas" 

By  Bill  Everett 


NWARD  AND  UPWARD  we 
marched,  closing  the  distance 
between  us  and  the  hunted.  Cobb’s 
short  choppy  bark  told  us  he  had  our 
quarry  treed.  My  burning  lungs  and  my 
heavy  legs  begged  me  to  take  five  and 
catch  my  breath,  but  1 refused  to. 
“There  he  is,  get  ready,”  Bill  shouted. 
My  eyes  caught  movement  on  the 
ground.  It  was  Bill’s  V-year-old  treeing 
Walker  doing  what  he  was  bred  to 
do  — and  he  was  enjoying  every 
minute  of  it.  Following  the  dog’s  sky- 
ward gaze  1 couldn’t  believe  what  I saw. 
A Pennsylvania  “puma”  was  crouched 
in  the  top  fork  of  a stately  oak  40  yards 
away. 

Nobody  hack  home  will  believe 
this,  1 thought.  Instinctively  I slipped 
off  the  safety  as  my  dad’s  12-gauge 
double  found  my  shoulder.  I acquired 
the  sight  picture  just  as  a voice  behind 
me  hi,ssed,  “Shoot.  He’s  gonna  jump.” 

This  adventure  had  its  beginnings 
in  2000.  I applied  for  one  of 
Pennsylvania’s  bobcat  permits,  hoping 
to  take  advantage  of  the  first  opportu- 
nity to  harvest  a bobcat  offered  since 
1970.  After  years  of  research,  a hunt- 
ing/trapping season  was  set,  based  on 
information  that  our  state’s  bobcat 
population  was  between  5,000  and 
6,000  animals,  and  was  increasing  at  a 
rate  of  four  to  six  percent  a year.  I was 
amazed  to  learn  later  that  in  just  2003, 
more  than  100  bobcats  were  killed  on 
our  roads  here.  Also  noteworthy  was 
that  trappers  targeting  other  furbear- 
ers  release  around  500  “swamp  tigers” 
every  year. 

Year  after  year,  however,  my  anx- 


ious anticipation  was  replaced  with  disap- 
pointment, as  I failed  to  draw  one  of  the 
coveted  tags.  That  all  changed  on  Septem- 
ber 29,  2004,  though,  when  a white  enve- 
lope appeared  in  the  mail.  I knew  before  I 
opened  it  what  it  was.  I finally  had  a bob- 
cat permit,  one  of  the  615  made  available 
for  2004-05.  After  four  years  of  trying,  I 
was  one  of  the  lucky  ones  out  of  the  4,393 
who  applied. 

The  Game  Commission’s  harvest  goal, 
according  to  PGC  biologist  Dr.  Matt 
Lovallo,  was  175  cats,  and  this  would  still 
result  in  a stable  to  increasing  bobcat  popu- 
lation. In  2003-04,  140  bobcats  were  har- 
vested. 

For  me,  trapping  is  a hobby,  and  over 
the  years  I’ve  caught  my  share  of  furbear- 
ers,  but  with  this  permit,  what  I really 
wanted  to  do  was  to  hunt  bobcats  the  way 
mountain  lions  out  West  are  hunted:  with 
hounds. 

1 retrieved  from  my  file  an  ad  that  had 
appeared  in  an  earlier  “Pennsylvania  Hunt- 
ing &.  Trapping  Digest”  years  earlier.  It  read, 
“BOBCAT  HUNTS  WITH  HOUNDS. 
WILLIAM  COOLE.  W ALBANY,  PA.” 
Fortunately,  I was  the  first  tag  holder  to 
contact  Mr.  Code,  and  I quickly  made  ar- 
rangements for  my  much  anticipated  bob- 
cat hunt.  Bill  informed  me  that  he  u.sually 
waits  until  after  the  general  firearms  deer 
season.  With  three  months  to  wait  and  pre- 
pare, I read  everythiiag  1 could  about 
Pennsylvania’s  only  wild  feline  predator. 

Bobcats  aren’t  large,  15  to  20  pounds, 
but  ones  35  pounds  or  more  have  been 
found  here.  The  bobcat  gets  its  name  from 
its  stubby,  6-inch  bobbed  tail.  These  preda- 
tors are,  for  the  most  part,  nocturnal  and 
prey  on  small  animals,  with  rabbits  and 
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hares  being  favored  food  sources.  Bobcats 
are  secretive  and  live  in  defined  territo- 
ries. They  are  rarely  observed  in  the  wild, 
even  where  their  populations  are  relatively 
high.  In  good  habitat,  densities  usually 
range  from  12-20  per  100  square  miles. 

Finally,  after  a successful  deer  season, 
conditions  were  right  and  the  time  had 
come  for  my  long-awaited  cat  hunt.  On 
December  2 1 , when  dawn  was  still  only  a 
promise,  I left  a warm  bed,  put  the  Jeep  in 
gear  and  headed  for  Bradford  County,  an 
hour-and-a-half  drive  from  my  home  in 
Wilkes-Barre.  I met  Bill  Coole,  who  eats, 
sleeps  and  breathes  chasing  cats  with 
hounds.  Over  a cup  of  coffee  I poured 
through  an  album  full  of  his  past  cat  hunt- 
ing exploits.  Silently,  I hoped  a picture  of 
me  would  find  a home  on  one  of  its  pages. 

Bill  was  born  and  raised  in  Noxen, 
nestled  in  rural  Wyoming  County.  There, 
at  the  age  of  16,  with  the  aid  of  an  oldtime 
houndsman,  he  cut  his  teeth  on  bobcat 
hunting.  Also  accompanying  us  on  the 


hunt  would  be  Bill  Robinson,  a 
Bradford  County  native  from  nearby 
Franklindale.  Bill’s  first  love  is  his 
beagles,  and  if  asked,  he  would  rather 
hunt  hares  than  shoot  a 10-point  buck, 
and  he  annually  treks  to  Maine  to  hunt 
snowshoes.  1 felt  like  1 was  in  good 
company  when  we  pulled  out  of  the 
driveway. 

Cver  the  next  three  weeks  1 spent 
five  days  pursuing  my  quarry.  Tracks 
were  cut,  chases  were  had,  but  no  cats 
were  spotted.  We  climbed  mountains, 
sloshed  through  swamps,  fought 
through  almost  impenetrable  laurel 
thickets,  and  jumped  cats  only  to  be 
led  up  one  mountain  and  down  an- 
other. In  our  attempt  to  put  “bob”  up 
a tree,  one  wise  old  cat  led  us  on  an 
expedition  that  lasted  more  than  five 
hours  and  covered  several  miles.  Not 
only  didn’t  we  get  that  cat  (which 
holed  up  in  a rock  ledge),  but  we  also 
lost  contact  with  the  dog.  “That’s  cat 
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huntin’,”  Bill  said.  “Some  come  hard, 
some  come  easy,  and  some  don’t  come 
at  all.” 

On  Saturday,  January  8,  we  had  to 
keep  the  dog  in  the  coop  and  the  tnick 
in  park,  as  a storm  left  the  landscape 
covered  in  a wintry  mix  of  snow,  sleet 
and  freezing  rain.  Can’t  get  him  at 
home,  1 thought,  and  spent  the  day 
trying  to  bring  a cat  to  the  call  of  a 
wounded  cottontail.  It  proved  to  he 
an  exercise  in  futility,  as  I spent  half  a 
day  in  the  Wyoming 
County  woods  busting 
through  the  crusted  snow 
and  dodging  falling  ice- 
covered  limbs.  On  the  out- 
side I was  wet  and  cold,  hut 
on  the  inside  was  warmed 
by  the  fact  that  1 had  per- 
severed in  my  attempt  to 
tie  a tag  onto  a bobcat. 

Over  the  next  few  days 
the  weather  improved 
somewhat,  I was  chomping 
at  the  hit  to  hit  the  woods 
again.  It  was  Thursday, 

January  13,  when,  like  de- 
tectives at  a crime  scene. 

Bill,  Bill  and  Bill  (me) 
started  checking  the  early  morning 
snow  for  tracks.  Bill  Robinson’s  abil- 
ity to  pick  out  the  prints  and  decipher 
what  they  revealed  is  uncanny. 

We  crossed  the  tracks  of  an  adult 
bobcat  that  led  into  a thick  swamp. 
(Bobcats  aren’t  called  swamp  tigers  for 
nothing.)  We  felt  confident  that  the 
cat  had  denned  up,  trying  to  keep  dry, 
in  a day  bed.  We  were  right,  as  25  min- 
utes into  the  swamp  Cobb  started  cold 
trailing  and  shortly  thereafter  gave 
tongue  — the  cat  was  on  the  move. 
The  hound  music  continued  as  we 
posted  along  the  unnamed  creek  lead- 
ing into  the  swamp,  a likely  travel  cor- 
ridor for  the  feline.  The  bobcat  circled, 
leading  the  Walker  through  the  quag- 
mire to  the  far  end  of  the  swamp. 


That’s  when  Bill  smiled,  pointed  a finger 
skyward  and  said  “he’s  treed.”  As  we  moved 
in  I could  see  our  quarry  had  taken  refuge 
in  a small  cluster  of  scrub  pines.  My  part- 
ners stayed  put  as  I attempted  to  close  the 
distance,  but  the  clo.ser  1 got  the  less  I could 
see.  The  near  60-degree  temperature  had 
transformed  what  should  have  been  a fro- 
zen swamp  into  a small  lake.  As  I still- 
hunted  toward  the  treed  cat  held  at  bay  by 
the  chop  barking  of  the  hound,  my  field  of 
view  continually  diminished  and  the  wet 
muck  sucked  me  in  almost 
up  to  my  knees,  obscuring 
my  field  of  view. 

A silent  stalk  was  im- 
possible, as  1 broke  trail 
through  the  wall  of  head- 
high  brush.  1 was  just  get- 
ting within  range  of  my 
handloads  when  Bill  said, 
“Shoot  when  you  can,  be- 
cause he’s  getting  ready  to 
jump.”  Try  as  1 might, 
though,  1 just  couldn’t  see 
through  the  brush.  My 
heart  sank,  just  as  my 
boots  had  earlier.  The 
sloshing  of  the  dog’s  feet 
left  no  doubt  that  the  cat 
had,  indeed,  leapt  from  his  lair.  The  wild- 
cat led  Cobb  through  the  thickest  parts  of 
the  swamp,  crossed  a dirt  road  and 
hightailed  it  up  a near  vertical  hemlock 
studded  mountainside.  With  the  hound’s 
“tonguing”  fading  in  the  distance,  we  knew 
we  had  a long  arduous  climb  ahead,  with 
no  guarantee  that  we  would  find  “Bob”  at 
the  end  of  the  trail. 


Apply  for  a Bobcat  Harvest  Permit 
Fill  out  and  mail  the  application  on 
page  87  of  your  2006-07  Hunting  & 
Trapping  Digest,  apply  on-line  at 
www.pgc.state.pa.us  or  over-the- 
counter  at  PGC  region  and 
hadquarters  offices.  Individuals  who 
received  one  last  year  are  not  eligible. 
There  is  a $5  nonrefundable  fee. 
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Burly  Bill  Robinson  hilly-goated  it  up 
the  steep  slope,  while  59'year-old  Bill 
Coole  pushed  forward  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  a man  half  his  age.  After  a lung-husting 
climb,  we  neared  the  top  of  the  escarpment. 
That’s  when  hunter  met  hunted.  Having 
played  this  game  before,  1 wasted  no  time 
in  acquiring  a sight  picture  and  slapping 
the  trigger.  Two  lethal  doses  of  magnum  5s 
were  sent  on  their  way.  The  cat  once  again 
leapt  from  his  perch,  only  this  time  the 
outcome  was  different.  The  predator  trav- 
eled only  a short  distance  before  the  ever- 
persistent  Cohb  held  it  at  hay.  A third  shot 
put  the  cat  down  for  good. 

1 raced  to  claim  our  hard-earned  prize 
and  stroked  its  beautiful  fur.  Hands  were 
shook  and  camera  flashes  went  off.  Then  I 
knelt  in  silent  repose  and  thanked  God  and 


my  departed  father  for  having  a part 
in  making  this  glorious  day  possible. 

I’m  a self-taught  amateur  taxider- 
mist, and  as  I trudged  down  the  moun- 
tain, I envisioned  how  my  “Pennsyl- 
vania puma”  would  look  in  my  den. 
The  warmth  of  the  cat’s  body  against 
the  small  of  my  back  constantly  re- 
minded me  that  1 had  just  experienced 
one  of  the  most  thrilling  events  in  all 
my  years  of  hunting. 

With  luck  you  can  do  the  same,  just 
fill  out  the  application  found  in  the 
Digest  or  apply  online.  I’ll  try  to  draw 
another  bobcat  permit,  but  even  if  I 
don’t,  1 know  what  may  have  been  my 
once-in-a-lifetime  opportunity  to  hunt 
a bobcat  will  provide  me  with  a life- 
time of  fond  memories.  □ 
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SpodJtligt 


LOVE  THIS 
job,  I thought 
as  I crawled,  wide-eyed, 
through  a small  door  about  three  feet  off 
the  ground  into  a dark  silo.  My  voice  ech- 
oed strangely  as  I looked  up  to  the  top.  Then 
the  hissing  and  raspy  screaming  began. 
Wow!  How  cool  is  this?  A week  earlier  I 


bam  owl  project  at  a con- 
servation district  meeting 
from  PGC  Land  Manage- 
ment Officer  Keith 
Sanford.  Pfleegor  told  Sanford  about 
the  barn  owls  nesting  in  his  idle  silo  last 
spring.  This  spring  the  owls  came  back, 
and  Wenner  made  arrangements  to  band 
them. 

“If  we  don’t  know  where  bani^wla|re, 
we  can’t  help  them.  We’re  r(?lyin^wtne 
public  to  let  us  know  wh§|e'lhey’rgpSng 
these  owls,’’  says  Wenjg^. 

While  we  were  setting  the 

young  owls,  another  local  fs^feer  stopped 
by  and  watched  the  banding,  ,then  went 
honjg.gnd  checj^ed  his  idle  sfto.  When  he 


was  pooped  on  by  great  egrets, ^oday  — bam  opened  ^e,  door,  he  found  "1  barn  owl 


owls.  I love  this  job! 


standing  next  to  6 to  8Cggs.  He  closed 


Kevin  Wenner  is  one  of  the  PG(^Wild-  the  door  and  called  HHIininer^.who  plans  to 


life  Diversity  Biologists  (WDBs),  he  and 
Wayne  Labsher  are  at  this  Northumberlsai^^ 
County  farm  to  band  young  bam  owls.  Pam 
lucky  enough  to  join  them. 

Bam  owls  have  been  declining  for  sev- 
eral decades,  and  are  classified  as  a species 
of  special  concern  here,  hut  biologists  are 
confident  that  grassland  management  ini- 
tiatives will  provide  excellent  recovery  po- 
tential for  this  beautiful  bird. 

John  Pfleegor,  the 
landowner,  participates 
in  CREP,  the  Conserva- 
tion Reserve  Enhance- 
ment Program,  which 
means  he’s  got  plenty  of 
grassland  on  his  property. 

He  learned  about  the 


band  the  young  when  they’re  old  enough. 

Meanwhile,  a farmer  Cumberland 
bounty  haJ'a’bam  owl  nesting  in  a silo 
on  top  of  some  silage  he  needed  to  get  rid 
of.  The  farmer  called  his  local  WDB,  Dan 
Mummert,  and  the  two  came  up  with  a 
plan  that  would  allow  the  farmer  to  con- 
tinue with  his  operation  and  protect  the 
nest.  Mummert  moved  a chick  and  the  re- 
maining  eggs  into  a nest  box  then 

mounted  the 
box  to  the  top 
of  the  silo, 
where  the 
adult  contin- 
ued to  care  for 
her  family.  Re- 
markable! 

Mummert 
says,  “This 
project  is  a tre- 


CURRENTLY,  the  Southwest  Region  has 
confirmed  sightings  but  no  active  nests 
have  been  found.  The  Northcentral  Region 
has  three  likely  nesting  sites  and  the 
Northeast  has  two  nests  confirmed.  The 
Southcentral  and  Southeast  regions  are  the 
hot  spots,  monitoring,  respectively,  at  least 
20  and  1 7 potential  sites. 
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mendous  example  of  cooperation  be- 
tween many  diverse  groups  to  help  one 
of  our  state’s  rarest  species.  The  agricul- 
tural community,  by  taking  the  initia- 
tive to  inform  us  of  active  nest  sites,  has 
; had  the  greatest  impact  in  making  this 
program  successful.” 

I In  addition  to  the  farming  commu- 
I nity,  other  folks 
i assisting  the 
I project  include: 
the  Tri-County 
Conewago 
Creek  Associa- 
tion, PP&.L,  a 
14-year-old  who 
made  and  do- 
nated nest 
boxes,  the  U.S. 

' Fish  &.  Wildlife 
Service’s  Part- 
ners in  Fish  & 

, Wildlife  pro- 
■ gram,  Audubon, 

: scouts  and  many 
; other  dedicated 
I volunteers. 

Tammy  Colt,  southwest  WDB,  is  ex- 
cited about  the  public’s  enthusiasm.  She 
states,  “Since  announcing  the  Bam  Owl 
Conservation  Initiative  in  March,  we’ve 
had  an  overwhelming  response.  People 
want  to  help  by  building  and  monitoring 
nest  boxes  and  improving  habitat  for  bam 
owls.” 

Jamie  Zambo  is  the  WDB  in  the  south- 
east; she  and  Mummert  started  the  initia- 
tive last  year.  “Without  the  help  of  many 
dedicated  volunteers  and  partners,  we 


BARN  OWLS  stand  10  to  15 
inches  tall  with  a wingspan 
of  3.5  to  4 feet.  Their  dark 
eyes  and  heart-shaped  facial 
disks  are  unmistakable.  The 
underside  is  mostly  white 
with  some  dark  speckles 
while  the  back  is  tan  or 
reddish  in  color. 

could  not  do  this  project. 
The  barn  owl  project  has 
even  sparked  a grasslands 
conservation  movement  in 
the  Lehigh  Valley  area,”  says 
Zambo. 

Barn  owls  need  grassland  habitat.  Ar- 
eas where  there  is  active  agriculture  and 
lots  of  acres  enrolled  in  CREP  and  WHIP 
(Wildlife  Habitat  Incentive  Program)  pro- 
vide good  habitat.  A good  population  of 
small  rodents  such  as  meadow  voles, 
shrews,  mice  and  rats  provides  plenty  of 
food  for  adult  owls  feeding  youngsters.  A 
family  of  barn  owls  can  consume  3,000  ro- 
dents in  a breeding  season.  Nesting  sites 
are  often  located  in  bams  and  silos,  and 
bam  owls  are  just  as  apt  to  use  nest  boxes 
located  in  appropriate  habitat.  □ 


CONTACT  your  regional  WDB  if  you've  seen  barn  owls  or  are  interested  in 
constructing  or  monitoring  nest  boxes.  These  PCC  biologists  can  provide  nest 
boxes;  technical  assistance  and  information  on  grassland  restoration,  CREP  and 
WHIP;  and  can  arrange  for  young  owls  to  be  banded. 

Southwest  Region  - Tammy  Colt  724-238-4064,  tcolt@state.pa.us 
Southcentral  Region  - Dan  Mummert  814-5428759,  dmummert@state.pa.us 
Northeast  Region  - Kevin  Wenner  570-788-8194,  kewenner@state.pa.us 
Southeast  Region  - jamie  Zambo  61 0-589-491 3,  jzambo@state.pa.us 
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T‘HE  buck  angles  across  the  flat,  backlit 
by  the  morning  sun.  He  stops  to  gaze  out  into 


the  clearing,  the  nape  of  his  rut-muscled  neck 
bunching  like  a carpet  when  he  turns  his  head.  1 
ease  my  pack  to  the  ground  and  carefully  nock  an 
arrow  as  he  continues  on  toward  me.  Everything 
slows  as  the  shaft  slides  back  through  the  rest,  com- 
ing  to  a halt  as  I reach  my  anchor  point,  then  away 
again  as  the  lemon-yellow  fletching  passes  through 
his  dark  hide.  I follow  the  white  flash  of  his  tail 
through  the  shadowy  hardwoods,  flickering  here  and 
there  like  a strobe  light.  1 stand  fast,  eyes  riveted, 
marking  certain  trees  he  passes,  then  sit  and  wait. 

He’s  hit  hard.  The  spattered  pattern  of  his  blood 
trail  on  the  leaves  is  not  unlike  the  excess  of  watery  pigment  flung  from  my  watercolor 
brush  when  1 paint  outdoors,  just  ahead,  at  the  rim  of  the  hollow,  the  gentle  arc  of  an 
antler  protrudes  from  behind  a log. 

I take  my  time  field-dressing  the  deer,  doing  a neat  job.  No  need  to  hurry,  a long  but 
easy  downhill  drag  ahead.  It  had  all  unfolded  so  quickly,  as  some  hunts  do.  Hike  up  the 
hill,  kill  the  deer,  haul  him  down.  Nice  and  simple.  Textbook.  I had  experienced  this 
same  thing  before,  hut  something  gave  me  pause  this  time,  demanding  that  I linger 
before  tying  on  my  drag  rope.  I must  give  this  hunt  its  due,  let  it  germinate  in  my  mind 
and  take  root  in  the  very  soil  I stand  on,  planting  a memory  tree  that  I can  come  back  to 

time  and  again,  a tree  that  sprouts  and 
branches  as  the  years  pass,  a tree  that 
will  never  fall  to  saw  or  storms. 

I consider  the  histories  of  the 
buck  and  myself,  two  tendrils  of 
life  that  have  crossed  and  knot- 
ted on  this  November  morning, 
continuing  on  as  a taproot  that 
drives  down  through  leaf  litter 
and  loam,  holding  fast  to  the 
rocky  rim  of  the  flat.  With  this 
hunt  firmly  planted  I tie  my  rope 
to  the  deer. 

Overhead,  a raven  rises  on  an 
updraft  then  slides  away  on  a 
moving  sidewalk  of  air.  It  utters 
a single  dismissing  note  that  he 
has  seen  this  before,  has  seen  me 
before.  I think  to  myself  that, 
likewise,  I might  know  him,  as  I 
have  been  hunting  up  here  for 
many  years.  My  thoughts  share  that 
same  thermal.  I look  down  into  the 
hollow,  onto  this  flat  and  the  blue- 
shouldered hills  beyond.  From  that  per- 
spective, certain  other  trees  rise,  a forest  of 
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other  hunts  known  only  to  me, 
each  as  much  a part  of  this  woods 
as  the  oaks  and  hickories. 

JACK  SHOWS  ME  how  to 
clean  the  old  shotgun  in  the 
dimly  lit  workshop  above  his  ga- 
rage. He  disassembles  the  gun  on 
a grease-soaked  workbench,  un- 
der the  blue  north  light  from  a 
small  window.  The  workbench 
has  a worn  concave  where  he 
stands.  He  assembles  a jointed  wood  and  brass  cleaning  rod  and  shows  me  where  the 
bronze  brush  and  mop  screw  in.  1 have  my  own  shotgun,  a pumpgun,  and  know  the 
proper  way  to  clean  a gun,  but  1 watch  anyway. 

He  clamps  the  barrel  in  a padded  vise,  muzzle  angled  down,  and  works  the  solvent- 
soaked  brush  through  the  bore  until  he  says  it’s  good  enough,  then  changes  the  brush  for 
a mop  and  pushes  a couple  of  flannel  patches  through.  The  air  is  redolent  with  the 
mixture  of  solvent  and  the  aroma  of  the  woods  outside  the  shop.  Finally,  he  applies  a bit 
of  oil  to  the  mop  and  coats  the  bore.  After  removing  the  barrel  from  the  vise  he  looks 
.•  through  it  at  the  river  beyond,  like  a mariner  studying 

ki  the  waters  through  a spyglass,  then  hands  it  to  me. 
y-'  When  I look  through,  the  yellow  trees  along  the  bot- 
tomland bleed  into  the  glare  from  the  sun  on  the  river 
in  the  mirror  tube  of  the  16-gauge. 

The  shotgun  is  an  H&R  hammerless  model. 
That  and  a sporterized  Krag  are  Jack’s  only 
guns.  My  father  and  1 had  been  borrowing  the 
H&.R  for  several  seasons,  since  Jack  had  to  quit 
hunting  with  us,  and  now  he  said  we  should  keep 
it,  that  he  was  done  owning  it.  Satisfied  with  his  work, 
he  handed  me  the  gun  and  put  the  Hoppe’s  solvent  and 
cleaning  accessories  in  a wooden  crate  along  with  several 
boxes  of  paper  shells.  1 promised  to  take  care  of  it. 

Jack  was  elderly  and  had  cancer.  Yet  even  though  he  was  not  well,  he 
was  an  early  riser,  and  whenever  my  father  and  1 went  hunting,  he  would  stand 
by  the  street  and  watch  us  leave,  and  when  we  returned  we  gave  him  a full  report.  When 
we  told  him  about  how  well  his  gun  handled  in  a grouse  covert  or  on  rabbits  in  a briar 
patch  he  would  beam.  Guns,  1 learned,  were  repositories  for  legends  that  soaked  into  the 
walnut  like  linseed  oil.  Closing  the  breech  on  a shotgun  was  like  closing  the  door  of  a 
vault  where  rare  and  secret  papers  are  kept,  the  archives  of  days  afield,  personal  histories 
of  the  hunter  and  the  land.  When  you  are  given  an  old  gun  you  have  inherited  the  finer 
days  of  a hunter’s  life. 

One  morning  we  headed  out  to  hunt  rabbits  and  grouse  in  the  dense  cover  along  the 
river.  Jack  was  trimming  some  shrubs  between  our  yards.  I told  him  that  1 was  taking  his 
shotgun  because,  being  shorter  than  my  pump,  it  would  be  more  handy  in  the  thick- 
ets — where  an  additional  shot  was  rarely  needed,  anyway.  He  liked  that  we  kept  it 
clean  and  valued  it,  and  that  we  thought  of  him  when  we  were  afield.  My  father  told 
him  that  he  wished  he  could  join  us,  that  it  was  not  quite  the  same  without  him. 
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We  each  killed  a rabbit  in  less  than  a hun- 
dred yards  of  walking.  My  rabbit  squirted 
out  of  a pile  of  creosote  blackened  rail 
ties.  We  stood  side  by  side  as  a long, 
outbound  freight  roared  past,  loud 
at  first,  then  settling  into  a steady 
percussive  rhythm  of  rushing  air 
and  echoing  gondola  cars  and 
singing  steel.  Dad  held  his 
big  buck  rabbit  up  next  to 
my  smaller  one  and 
grinned,  pretending 
that  he  could  barely  hoist  his 
rabbit.  Going  was  tough  in  that  jungle,  and  some- 
times we  would  get  really  hung  up.  Dad  made  a long  shot  on  a grouse 
and  1 got  another  rabbit  and  missed  a grouse. 

We  took  a break  on  the  service  road  that  paralleled  the  rails.  The  long 
straightaway  ran  more  than  a half  mile.  It  was  a relief  to  get  out  of  the  claustro- 
phobic thicket  and  into  the  open.  Here  at  the  bottom  of  the  river  valley  gorge  the  steep 
mountains  towered  in  colorful  splendor.  It  was  overcast,  and  the  slate  blue  clouds  were 
like  a dark  canopy  suspended  just  above  the  hills,  making  the  colors  stand  out  even 
more.  We  stood  there  a long  time,  looking  around,  feeling  very  small,  speaking  quietly, 
then  crossed  the  tracks  to  hunt  the  long,  narrower  stretch  of  woods  between  the  river 
and  rails. 

It  was  not  as  thick  on  this  side.  The  river  ran  brown  and  fast.  I walked  on  a deer  trail 
through  a copse  of  locust  trees  and  noticed  dozens  of  borings  in  the  alluvial  soil  and 
whitewash  on  the  leaves.  Woodcock  were  here,  and  I knew  what  they  looked  like  from 
illustrations  I had  seen.  At  the  edge  of  the  locusts  a woodcock  rose  like  a big  moth,  and 
in  the  next  instant  it  fell  to  Jack’s  gun.  We  studied  it  for  a while,  admired  the  subtle 
vermiculation  of  its  feathers,  its  big  black  “gumdrop”  eyes,  the  flexible  hill. 

When  we  returned.  Jack  came  out  on  his  porch  and  I showed  him  the  woodcock, 
something  he  had  never  killed  in  all  his  years.  1 told  him  1 shot  it  with  one  of  his  old 
paper  shells.  He  was  very  pleased  that  a new  hit  of  history  had  been  added  to  his  gun. 

Somewhere  along  the  rails  is  my  woodcock  memory  tree.  It  stands  among  the  other 
locust  trees,  iron  tough  and  long  of  life,  impervious  to  flood  and  fire.  1 have  Jack’s  gun 
yet,  and  from  time  to  time  1 clean  it  as  he  showed  me. 


IN  WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  we  got  up  really  early  and  were  in  position  to  hunt  at 
the  first  stroke  of  legal  shooting  hours,  whether  we  were  hunting  squirrels  or  deer.  When 
1 moved  to  southcentral  Pennsylvania,  during  the  tail  end  of  the  golden  age  of  pheasant 
hunting,  things  were  done  differently.  Hunting  there  was  a much  more  leisurely  pursuit; 
the  ringneck  population  was  so  enormous  that  there  was  no  hurry  to  get  afield.  In  the 
western  counties  where  I hunted,  pheasants  were  uncommon.  This  was  my  first  hunt  in 
prime  pheasant  country,  and  I was  really  keyed  up  to  hunt  with  Bob  Patierno  and  his 
father  on  an  old  farm  near  Hanover  in  York  County. 

The  sun  rose  on  what  would  he  a glorious  autumn  day  with  bluebird  skies  and  heavy 
frosts.  It  was  already  past  nine  when  Bob  and  I got  to  his  father’s  house.  1 was  eager  to  get 
out  in  the  corn  stubble  and  hedgerows,  hut  first,  an  elaborate  breakfast  prepared  by  Mr. 
Patierno.  This  was  not  typical  breakfast  fare,  but  a study  in  fine  Italian  cuisine.  There 
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were  fried  egg  sandwiches  made  with  pancetta,  asparagus  and  mushrooms  on  fancy  braided 
bread,  and  a landslide  of  potatoes  and  mugs  of  dark  strong  coffee.  Then  came  a platter  of 
enormous,  tennis  ball  size  meatballs  with  raisins.  I could  barely  push  myself  away  from 
the  table. 

So  this  is  how  it  was  done  here.  Sit  back  and  relax,  have  some  more  coffee,  and 
there’s  always  room  for  a sfogliatelli  pastry.  We  lazed  in  the  sun-filled  kitchen  and  talked 
about  boxing  and  art  and  guns  and  fancy  pigeons.  In  the  kennel  out  back  a fine  Brittany 
pup  paced,  but  Bob  and  his  dad  were  terrier  lovers,  with  a special  affection  for  bull 
terriers,  like  their  dog  Amie,  stuffed  with  meatballs  himself,  snoring  away  in  a square  of 
sunlight  on  the  kitchen  floor. 

We  hunted  a nearby  farm.  The  black  iron  bell  above  the  farmhouse  door  was  em- 
bossed with  the  date,  1787.  Beyond,  golden  fields  were  stitched  with  dark  thorny 
hedgerows  and  old  olive-colored  cedars.  On  the  first  pass  we  pushed  a stubble  patch  and 
1 could  see  birds  running  on  ahead  and  out  the  sides  into  the  hedgerows  like  water 
pushed  by  a squeegee.  When  we  got  to  the  weedy  border  at  the  end,  a great  flurry  of 
pheasants  lifted  like  screaming  banshees  from  the  foxtail,  and  two  high  rising  cockbirds 
thudded  hard  to  the  red  earth.  I watched  a third  cockbird  sputter  and  stutter  as  it  flew 
far  across  a field  and  into  the  woods. 

These  were  lovely  farms,  with  stone  farmhouses  in  that  wonderful  18th  century  Penn- 
sylvania German  architecture.  The  land  itself  not  much  different  than  it  was  a century 
before,  the  fields  and  woodlots  a grand  patchwork  quilt  of  rural  splendor,  man  in  har- 
mony with  nature,  not  the  clean  sweep  monotony  of  modem  agriculture  so  prevalent 
today. 

The  hunt  was  never  in  earnest.  We  took  our  time,  stopping  sometimes  to  talk  or  just 
survey  the  landscape.  But  there  was  tension  in  the  cover  because  these  wild  birds  knew 
or  sensed  we  were  there.  A dark  creek  meandered  through  a grassy  meadow  and  into  a 
woodlot,  wending  through  a group  of  towering  sycamores.  Working  through  the  woodlot 
1 sent  a raccoon  scurrying  up  a tmnk  and  flushed  a cockbird  over  the  creek,  where  for 
one  instant  1 saw  both  the  ringneck  and  his  reflection  in  the  dark  water.  The  bird  folded 
at  my  shot  and  fell  into  the  tight  crown  of  a small  crab  tree,  like  a beautiful  Chinese  kite 
caught  there,  quivering  in  the  wind. 

The  pheasants  are  gone  now,  and  the  old  colonial  farms  brim  now  not  with  rows  of 
hedgerows,  but  with  rows  of  replica  developments.  Near  the 
creek  my  memory  tree  is  that  crab  tree  decorated  with  the 
bright  ornament  of  that  long-spurred  rooster. 

Certain  distinct  trees  serve  as  markers  for  those  who 
hunt  the  wild  places;  a sentinel  white  pine  on  a ridge,  a 
craggy  oak  at  the  edge  of  clearing,  a wild  apple 
tree  in  an  old  homestead.  As  1 grow 
older,  1 find  myself  hunting  from  one 
memory  tree  to  another,  finding  my 
way  back  through  the  years.  Some- 
times 1 hunt  for  other  days  as  well  as 
game.  My  memory  trees  are  only  a 
fraction  among  those  of  other  hunt- 
ers within  this  same  landscape. 
There  is  a forest  within  the  forest, 
and  without  doubt,  it  is  truly  en- 
chanting. 
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Can’t  Understand  It 

Berks  — I was  patrolling  during  the 
spring  gobbler  season  and  had  stepped  out 
of  my  vehicle  when  the  radio  buzzed.  WCO 
Bill  Vroman  was  trying  to  reach  me.  As 
soon  as  1 grabbed  the  mike  three  gobblers 
stepped  out  of  the  woods  and  walked  more 
than  100  yards  directly  toward  my  vehicle. 
1 had  to  hang  up  the  radio  and  stop  two  of 
the  three  birds  from  pecking  at  my  chrome 
bumper.  Why  is  it  that  1 never  seem  to  find 
these  birds  when  I’m  hunting  for  them? 

— Deputy  Dan  Lynch,  Doyertown 


Smart  Bird 

Clarion  County  Food  & Cover  Corp 
worker  Dale  Kammerdeiner  recently  found 
a turkey  nest  in  a warm  season  grass  field 
that  contained  four  pheasant  eggs  along 
with  turkey  eggs.  Since  the  crews  recently 
put  out  spring  breeder  pheasants  from  the 
Western  Game  Farm,  we  figured  that  the 
hen  was  probably  used  to  the  employees  at 
the  Game  Farm  doing  everything  for  her 
(food,  shelter  etc.)  and  may  have  been 
turning  to  the  turkey  to  raise  her  young. 
Or,  better  yet,  not  being  used  to  seeing 
other  types  of  birds,  she  probably  thought 
that  the  “big  girl”  on  the  block  may  be  able 
to  provide  her  young  with  more  protection. 

— LMO  George  J.  Miller,  Marienville 


Unnecessary  Waste 

Lackawanna  — My  deputies  and  1 have 
been  encountering  a disturbing  rise  in  prob- 
lems at  our  game  lands  shooting  ranges, 
which  vary  from  littering  to  unsafe  acts  in 
handling  firearms.  Remember,  these  ranges 
are  open  to  the  public,  free  of  charge  and 
maintained  by  sportsmen’s  dollars.  When 
damage  occurs,  it  taxes  the  resources  of  the 
agency  and  limits  the  use  of  the  range  for 
everyone.  Please  read  the  posted  regula- 
tions and  follow  all  firearm  safety  rules. 
Let’s  continue  to  make  a day  at  the  range  a 
safe  and  pleasurable  one. 

— WCO  Mark  Rutkowski,  Taylor 

Knew  Its  Number  Was  Up 

Crawford  — I was  surprised  to  find  a 
roadkilled  deer  directly  in  front  of  the  road 
that  leads  to  the  deer  disposal  site.  Need- 
less to  say  the  trip  was  an  extremely  short 
one.  I wonder  why  this  deer  decided  to 
cross  the  road  so  close  to  its  dearly  departed 
comrades. 

— WCO  Mario  L.  Piccirilli,  Conneaut  Lake 

Some  Things  Never  Change 

Lehigh  — After  a long  search  I was  fi- 
nally able  to  obtain  a copy  of  the  Game 
News  from  the  month  and  year  I was  bom 
(May  1960).  The  first  thing  I noticed  was 
how  little  the  magazine  has  changed  over 
the  years,  which  brings  to  mind  an  old  say- 
ing, “If  it  ain’t  broke,  don’t  fix  it.”  I chuck- 
led at  a Field  Note  about  an  individual  who 
wrote  to  the  Governor  complaining  about 
too  few  deer.  The  issue  contained  the  deer 
harvest  from  1959,  when  38,270  antlered 
deer  were  harvested  that  year  with  980,000 
licenses  sold.  I compared  that  to  the  2005 
statistics,  when  with  almost  an  identical 
number  of  licenses  sold,  120,500  antlered 
deer  were  taken.  Sometimes  the  “good  old 
days”  aren’t  as  good  as  we  remember. 

— Deputy  WCO  Ribello  M.  Dertoni 
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A Good  Thing 

Potter  — Recently,  I’ve  noticed  a lot 
of  property  that  has  been  enrolled  in  the 
Conservation  Reserve  Enhancement  Pro- 
gram. The  CREP  program  allows  landown- 
ers to  take  marginal  farmland  out  of  pro- 
duction and  plant  warm  season  grasses,  cool 
season  grasses,  tree  seedlings  and  other 
beneficial  plants  on  their  acreage.  This  pro- 
gram will  help  reduce  runoff  and  erosion, 
and  should  be  a real  boon  for  wildlife,  es- 
pecially ground  nesting  birds. 

— WCO  William  C.  Ragosta,  Couderspokt 

PWn't  Work 

Venango  — While  trying  to  serve  an 
arrest  warrant  on  a nonresident  at  a camp, 
WCOs  Don  Chaybin,  Len  Hribar  and  I 
noticed  several  individuals  who  were  sleep- 
ing in  the  camp.  As  we  attempted  to  lo- 
cate the  correct  individual,  I noticed  some- 
one pretending  hard  to  look  as  though  he 
was  sleeping  on  a nearby  couch.  It  turned 
out  to  be  the  individual  we  were  looking 
for.  After  “waking”  him  up,  I explained  how 
he  could  settle  the  warrant.  He  chose  to 
pay  the  fine  rather  than  go  to  jail. 

— WCO  Clint  J.  Oenirer,  Franrlin 

l%ws  Too  Big? 

Mercer  — Last  season  my  daughters 
Elizabeth  and  Susan  were  duck  and  goose 
hunting  with  my  son-in-law  Chris  Felege, 
friend  Jim  Deitrick  and  Lab,  Cheyenne. 
After  two  hours  of  minimal  activity,  Susan 
and  Cheyenne  decided  to  walk  along  a 
creek  and  flushed  10  Canada  geese,  which 
were  too  far  away  to  shoot  at.  Cheyenne 
approached  the  location  of  the  flush  and 
found  a crippled  goose  and  promptly  re- 
trieved it  to  Susan.  To  Susan’s  surprise, 
the  goose  was  banded.  Cheyenne  then  took 
off  again  and  returned  with  a second  goose, 
which  was  also  banded.  Susan  was  now  lim- 
ited out  on  geese  without  firing  a shot. 
Susan  and  Elizabeth  are  now  trying  to  teach 
Cheyenne  to  dial  the  1 -800-327-BAND 
and  report  the  numbers. 

— Deputy  Bruce  Ellis,  Mercer 


Says  a Lot 

Pike  — With  the  discovery  of  a new  nest 
site  above  Milford  Boro  the  county  had  1 5 
active  bald  eagle  nests.  A big  thank  you  to 
all  the  volunteers  who  took  the  time  to 
monitor  the  nests,  because  without  them 
WCO  Justin  Klugh  and  I wouldn’t  have 
the  time  to  monitor  them  properly  and 
keep  up  with  our  other  duties. 

— WCO  Bob  Johnson,  Matamoras 


A Good  Old  Thumpin’ 

Somerset  — My  mother  noticed  a 
groundhog  feeding  on  some  favorite  plants 
in  her  garden,  so  she  grabbed  an  old  to- 
mato stake  and  gave  him  several  thumps 
on  the  head  before  it  could  escape.  As  the 
hog  scrambled  through  the  yard  and  down 
over  the  hill,  it  stopped  and  looked  back 
at  her  several  times.  My  mother  wondered 
why  it  kept  looking  back,  and  inquired 
whether  I thought  the  woodchuck  might 
have  rabies.  I told  her  he  probably  didn’t, 
but  rather  was  thinking,  granny,  you  didn’t 
have  to  be  so  nasty,  I only  wanted  lunch. 
The  critter  has  not  returned  since. 

— WCO  Stanley  Norris,  Fairhope 

Should  Have  Kept  Quiet 

Snyder  — One  day  last  spring  my  wife 
and  I were  talking  about  the  total  lack  of 
nuisance  bear  calls  so  far.  By  the  end  of 
the  following  day,  however,  I had  received 
four  calls. 

— WCO  Harold  J.  Malehorn,  Selinsgrove 
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Small  World 

Mercer  — One  of  my  neighboring  of- 
ficers lives  in  my  district,  but  I don’t  ex- 
pect him  to  do  any  of  my  work,  even 
though  he  claims  that  if  he  sees  a roadkill 
he  takes  care  of  it.  Recently,  one  of  our  dis- 
patchers called  and  said  there  was  a roadkill 
that  he  thought  was  near  Clint’s  house,  and 
he  wanted  to  know  if  I wanted  him  to  ask 
Clint  to  take  care  of  it.  1 said  I’d  take  care 
of  it,  because  I’d  examine  the  jawbone  and 
check  embryos.  The  next  day  I found  out 
that  not  only  was  it  near  Clint’s  house,  but 
that  his  wife  had  hit  the  deer. 

— WCO  James  J.  Donatelli,  Mercer 

It  Figures 

Venango  — We  noticed  several  young- 
sters hunting  on  the  Youth  Turkey  Hunt 
day,  which  was  gratifying  knowing  that 
some  adults  were  passing  on  our  hunting 
tradition.  It  would  have  been  nice  to  see 
some  birds  harvested,  especially  after  I saw 
seven  gobblers  20  minutes  after  the  season 
closed. 

— WCO  Leonard  C.  Hribar,  Oil  City 


Bedford  — Deputy  Tom  Shippey 
knows  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  a blue- 
bird nesting  box.  A couple  of  years  ago  he 
attached  one  to  an  outbuilding  and  since 
then  bluebirds  have  been  building  a nest 
in  the  box  and  a robin  has  been  nesting  on 
top  of  it. 

— WCO  Jim  Trombetto,  New  Enterprise 


Man’s  Best  Friend? 

Greene  — Harold  Thistle  told  me  that 
while  he  and  his  dog  were  walking  on  his 
property  he  noticed  a deer  that  appeared 
to  be  injured.  He  was  concerned  because 
he  wasn’t  sure  what  his  dog  would  do.  Deer 
and  dog  both  disappeared  over  a small  rise, 
and  when  Harold  peeked  over  the  hill  he 
feared  the  worse.  Harold,  though,  was  re- 
lieved to  see  that  both  dog  and  deer  were 
doing  fine  and  lying  beside  each  other,  like 
long  lost  friends. 

— WCO  Rod  Burns,  Waynesburg 

Borne  Guys  Have  All  the  Luck 

Centre  — Russ  Dubbs,  one  of  our  Food 
&.  Cover  Corps  employees,  was  fortunate 
to  draw  a bobcat  permit  for  last  season.  Russ 
learned  of  a woman  who  had  several  bob- 
cats near  her  property  and  she  was  more 
than  happy  to  have  someone  trap  there. 
Russ  discovered  that  the  area  was  very 
thick,  with  the  exception  of  three  paths 
running  parallel  through  the  woods  about 
30  yards  apart.  Russ  made  a set  on  one  path 
and  was  working  on  the  second  when  the 
woman  yelled  from  her  backyard  that  he 
had  a bobcat  in  his  first  set.  When  Russ 
checked,  he  was  disheartened  to  see  that  a 
cat  had  been  there  but  got  away.  After 
making  his  final  set  he  decided  to  check 
the  first  set  on  his  way  out  and  you  guessed 
it  — he  had  a bobcat.  In  30  minutes  he  had 
missed  a cat,  but  then  caught  a trophy  of  a 
lifetime. 

— WCO  Eric  L.  Seth,  Snowshoe 
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Pogfight 

Erie  — I was  patrolling  SGL  218  when 
an  osprey  dove  into  the  main  marsh  after  a 
fish.  I watched  as  the  bird  attempted  to  gain 
altitude  with  its  prize,  and  as  the  osprey 
flew  over  me  at  low  altitude,  1 noticed  that 
it  had  a lO-inch  bass  in  its  talons.  Just  then 
a mature  bald  eagle  attacked  the  osprey, 
trying  to  steal  the  fish.  Within  seconds  a 
second  osprey  attacked  the  eagle  and  drove 
it  off  as  the  first  osprey  made  its  escape. 

— WCO  Larry  M.  Smith,  Erie 


Memories  of  Home 

Foot  patrols  in  Iraq  have  certainly  been 
different  than  I anticipated.  Day  two  here 
found  me  jumping  irrigation  ditches  in  fruit 
orchards,  stepping  in  numerous  cow  pat- 
ties and  even  being  rained  on  a little.  It 
reminded  me  of  a typical  day  during  hunt- 
ing season  back  home,  with  the  exceptions 
of  not  wearing  fluorescent  orange  and  car- 
rying a semiautomatic  weapon. 

— WCO  Timothy  Wenrich,  Saqawiyah,  Iraq 

Will  be  Missed 

Bucks  — Longtime  HTE  instructor  A1 
Sexton  unexpectedly  passed  away  on  April 
14.  He  was  a recipient  of  the  2005  district 
instructor  of  the  year  award,  and  was  re- 
sponsible for  hundreds  of  students  passing 
into  the  ranks  of  licensed  hunters.  Mr.  Sex- 
ton was  an  avid  sportsman  and  active  mem- 
bet  of  several  sportsmen’s  organizations. 

— WCO  Glen  Campbell,  Carversyille 


Uh-Oh! 

Crawford  — 1 had  the  opportunity  to 
hunt  the  first  half  hour  of  the  duck  season 
opener  when  1 was  approached  by  a hunter 
asking  about  his  lost  cell  phone.  As  we 
spoke  the  hunter  noticed  two  men  ap- 
proaching and  said  to  them,  “The  ‘Game 
Wardens’  are  coming!”  Unwarranted,  he 
then  boasted  in  colorful  dialogue  his  dis- 
content for  the  law  enforcement  practices 
of  some  deputies.  As  luck  would  have  it,  I 
found  his  cell  phone  and  upon  returning  it 
to  him  he  thanked  me  by  extending  his 
hand  and  offering  his  name.  1 eagerly  re- 
turned the  greeting  followed  by,  “Deputy 
WCO  Hergenroeder.”  Benelli  shotgun  — 
$799;  duck  stamp  — $15;  look  on  his 
face  — priceless. 

— Deputy  Lawrence  Hergenroeder, 
Conneaut  Lane 

Good  Day 

McKean  — On  the  first  day  of  spting 
gobbler  season  I decided  to  sit  and  watch 
several  trails  to  see  if  hunters  were  wearing 
orange  hats  while  moving.  After  an  hour  1 
didn’t  see  any  hunters  hut  did  see  14  deer, 
2 bears,  4 hen  turkeys  and  many  squirrels 
and  songbirds. 

— WCO  Thomas  M.  Sabolcir, 

Port  Allegheny 

Prime  Real  Estate 

1 was  pleasantly  surprised  to  see  a for- 
merly abandoned  eagle  nest  on  the  Dela- 
ware River  used  again  by  eagles.  The  origi- 
nal pair  had  moved  downstream  a few  hun- 
dred yards  a number  of  years  ago  and  built 
a new  nest  where  they  are  also  presently 
nesting.  Like  most  of  Wayne  County,  I 
guess  many  of  the  prime  waterfront  “hous- 
ing” sites  are  quickly  being  occupied. 

— LMO  John  C.  Shutrufski,  Damascus 

Gave  It  Their  All 

Somerset  — Despite  the  rainy  weather 
during  the  youth  spring  gobbler  hunt,  1 
checked  several  father  and  son  pairs  who 
ventured  out.  One  group  came  from 
Gettysburg  to  hunt  on  SGL  82. 

— WCO  Brian  E.  Witherite,  Meyersdale 
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Payback 

Fayette  — Last  spring  Nixon  Gun  Club 
president  George  Malek  of  Brownsville  had 
a harrowing  experience  with  a ringneck 
pheasant.  The  bird  approached  George  and 
began  flogging  him  aggressively,  to  the 
point  of  drawing  blood  with  its  beak. 
George  retreated  to  his  vehicle  and  as  he 
drove  away  he  noticed  in  the  rearview  mir- 
ror the  rooster  flying  behind  about  trunk 
level.  At  the  next  stop  sign  the  crazed  bird 
landed  on  his  hood  and  continued  the  at- 
tack, attempting  to  gain  entry  into  the  car. 
George  managed  to  escape  further  blood- 
shed and  returned  later  with  heavy  gloves 
and  a pal  for  reinforcement.  When  the 
rooster  resumed  his  attack  the  duo  circled 
and  captured  the  bird,  and  then  safely  re- 
located it  to  a remote  farm  field  where  it 
wouldn’t  get  hit  by  a vehicle  if  it  began  its 
assault  on  another  motorist.  George  had 
no  hard  feelings  for  the  old  rooster,  but  said 
he’d  like  the  opportunity  to  meet  the  bird 
again  in  season  this  fall. 

— WCO  Stephen  A.  Leienpecker, 

Uniontown 

Still  Around 

Cambria  — I’m  getting  reports  from  dif- 
ferent areas  in  my  district  about  plenty  of 
deer  still  out  there.  For  example.  Prince 
Gallitzen  State  Park  Assistant  Park  Man- 
ager Rory  Bower  often  sees  more  than  20 
deer  near  the  area  along  the  intersection 
of  Long’s  Road  and  Beaver  Valley  Road. 

— WCO  Lawrence  Olsavsty,  Hastings 

Following  the  Truck 

Montgomery  — 1 was  driving  through 
Evansburg  State  Park  when  1 noticed  a Fish 
& Boat  Commission  stocking  truck,  fol- 
lowed by  a procession  of  volunteers’  ve- 
hicles on  their  way  to  stock  Skippack  Creek 
for  the  opening  day  of  trout  season.  Sev- 
eral minutes  later,  and  about  a mile  away,  1 
knew  they  had  successfully  stocked  the 
creek  when  1 noticed  an  osprey  struggling 
to  gain  altitude  with  a large  trout  in  its  tal- 
ons. 

— WCO  J.  Christopher  Heil,  Collegeyille 


Got  His  Heart  Pumping 

Juniata  — Jeff  Colson  took  his  young 
son  Matthew  out  during  spring  gobbler  sea- 
son to  a place  where  he  had  been  seeing 
some  turkeys.  They  arrived  at  the  spot  well 
before  daylight  and  set  up  under  a large 
tree,  waiting  for  daylight.  As  they  strained 
to  hear  a gobble,  the  branches  above  them 
seemed  to  suddenly  explode,  as  a flock  of 
turkeys  came  off  the  roost  all  around  them. 
Jeff  and  Matt  were  so  startled  that  by  the 
time  they  realized  what  had  happened  the 
birds  were  gone.  Matthew  told  his  dad  that 
he  can’t  wait  to  see  what  happens  when 
they  go  deer  hunting. 

— WCO  Daniel  I.  Clark,  Honey  Grove 

One  Turn  Deserves  Another 

1 had  to  go  to  the  emergency  room  late 
one  night  because  of  something  in  my  eye, 
and  after  receiving  treatment  and  having 
a patch  put  on  my  eye,  the  doctor  wouldn’t 
allow  me  to  drive  home.  Not  wanting  to 
have  my  wife  wake  up  the  kids  to  pick  me 
up,  1 called  a coworker  and  asked  for  a ride. 
He  said  he’d  be  there  in  a flash.  So,  how 
do  you  repay  such  generosity?  With  a Field 
Note,  of  course.  On  the  way  home  he  told 
me  about  his  recent  attempt  to  capture  a 
nuisance  hear.  After  a week  of  having  the 
bait  disappear  and  no  bear  in  the  trap  he 
finally  realized  he  had  forgotten  to  remove 
the  safety  pin  the  first  day  he  set  the  trap. 
Thanks  for  the  ride  home.  Rod. 

— LMO  Roberta.  Einodshofer, 
Huntingdon 
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Conservation  News 


Antlerless  deer  license  application 
deadline  & elk  and  bobcat  deadlines 


AS  IN  the  past  three  years,  hunters 
L must  apply  for  antlerless 
deer  licenses  by  wildlife  management 
unit,  not  a county,  and  mail  their  ap- 
plications  to  the  corresponding  post 
office  box,  not  the  county  treasurer. 
All  antlerless  license  applications  will 
be  sent  to  the  Game  Commission’s 
Harrisburg  headquarters  via  the  indi- 
vidual  post  office  boxes  for  each 
WMU.  Be  sure  to  use  the  right  address 
label. 

Hunters  receive  an  antlerless  li- 
cense application  with  a general  hunt- 
ing license.  On  this  application  the 
hunter  will  enter  the  WMU  number 
and  letter  he  or  she  wants  to  hunt  in. 
A complete  guide  to  WMUs  is  in  the 
2006-07  Digest.  Applications  will  be 
accepted  on  a first-come,  first-served 
basis.  No  drawings  will  be  held. 

The  completed  application  and  a 
check  or  money  order  payable  to 
“County  Treasurer”  (do  not  specify 
county  name  on  the  check)  must  be 
mailed  First  Class  in  the  official  yel- 
low antlerless  deer  license  envelope 
provided.  Remember  to  circle  the 
number  of  applications  enclosed  — no 
more  than  three  per  envelope. 

The  envelope  will  have  an  attach- 
ment containing  mailing  labels  for  all 
22  WMUs.  The  applicant  must  attach 
the  appropriate  WMU  label  to  the 
front  of  the  envelope.  Each  WMU  will 
have  its  own  post  office  box  in  Harris- 
burg. 

If  an  application  is  not  complete 
and/or  proper  remittance  is  not  en- 


closed, it  will  be  rejected  and  returned 
to  the  applicant.  If  the  applicant  failed 
to  provide  return  postage,  the  enve- 
lope will  be  placed  in  a dead  letter  file. 
Hunters  may  retrieve  their  dead  let- 
ters by  contacting  the  PGC  at  717- 
787-2084  from  7:45  a.m.  - 4 p.m. 
Monday  through  Friday.  This  line  will 
be  activated  August  28.  (Like  last  year, 
there  will  not  be  a toll-free  number  for 
this  service.) 

If  the  WMU’s  license  allocation  is 
sold  out,  the  application  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  hunter.  Using  a new  en- 
velope, the  hunter  may  apply  to  an- 
other WMU  with  licenses  available. 

The  application  schedule  for 
antlerless  license  applications  remains 
essentially  the  same  as  it  has  been  in 
recent  years.  Applications  will  be  ac- 
cepted from  state  residents  beginning 
Monday,  August  7.  Nonresident  ap- 
plications will  be  accepted  beginning 
Monday,  August  21.  On  Monday, 
August  28,  the  first  round  of  unsold 
antlerless  applications,  from  residents 
and  nonresidents,  will  be  accepted  for 
WMUs  with  licenses  remaining.  In 
this  round,  an  individual  may  submit 
only  one  unsold  application.  On  Mon- 
day, Sept.  11,  the  second  round  of 
unsold  applications  will  be  accepted 
in  WMUs  with  remaining  licenses. 
Once  again,  an  individual  may  apply 
for  only  one  “second”  unsold  license. 
Overall,  an  individual  may  receive  no 
more  than  two  unsold  licenses. 

In  WMUs  2B,  5C  and  5D  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  number  of  unsold  ant- 
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lerless  license  applications  an  indi- 
vidiial  may  make  or  receive.  This  may 
be  done  by  mail  only,  starting  Mon- 
day, Aug.  22.  In  those  three  units, 
over-the-counter  sales  begin  Monday, 
Sept.  18.  Statewide,  over-the-counter 
sales  begin  Monday,  Nov  6.  Directions 
for  obtaining  landowner,  disabled  vet- 
eran and  armed  forces  antlerless  li- 
censes are  in  the  2006-07  Digest. 

Elk 

The  2006-07  elk  season  includes  a 
late-Septemher  hunt  in  2007.  At  its 
January  meeting,  the  Board  approved 
an  allocation  of  40  elk  licenses  (15 
antlered  and  25  antlerless)  for  the 

2006  season,  which  is  slated  for  Nov. 
6-11;  and  1 0 elk  licenses  ( 2 either  sex 
and  8 antlerless)  for  the  Sept.  17-22, 

2007  season.  Successful  applicants  will 
be  determined  through  public  draw- 
ings in  September  2006. 


Bobcat  — Mail-in  applications 
accepted  June  30  through  August 
15,  2006. 

On-line  applications  accepted 
through  September  5,  2006. 

See  the  2006-07  Hunting  & Trap' 
ping  Digest  for  details. 


Hunters  must  indicate  on  their  ap- 
plication whether  they  are  interested 
in  the  November  2006  hunt,  the  Sep- 
tember 2007  hunt  or  both.  However, 
it  remains  unlawful  to  apply  for  more 
than  one  license  in  each  season. 

Hunters  may  apply  through  the 
mail  or  via  “The  Outdoor  Shop”  on 
the  agency’s  webpage  (www. 
pgc.state.pa.us).  Applications  must  be 
accompanied  by  a nonrefundable  $10 
application  fee. 


Antlerless  deer  license  allocations 


FOLLOWING  are  antlerless  license  allocations  for  each  WMU,  what  it  is  de- 
signed to  do,  and  for  comparison  purposes,  last  year’s  allocation. 

WMU  1 A:  42,000  to  stabilize  the  population,  up  from  last  year’s  allocation  of 
40,000. 

WMU  IB:  30,000  to  stabilize  the  population,  up  from  last  year’s  allocation  of 
27,000. 

WMU  2 A:  55,000  to  stabilize  the  population,  the  same  as  last  year’s. 

WMU  2B:  68,000  to  decrease  the  population,  the  same  as  last  year’s. 


Contacting  the  Region  Offices 

Northwest  — 814-432-3187  Southcentral  — 814-643-1831 

Southwest  — 724-238-9523  Northeast  — 570-675-1 143 

Northcentral  — 570-398-4744  Southeast  — 610-926-3136 

TIP  Hotline:  1 -888'PGC'800 1 . This  number  is  ONLY  for  calls  concerning 
illegal  killing  of  endangered  species  or  multiple  big  game  animals.  All 
other  calls  should  be  made  to  the  appropriate  region  number  above. 
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WMU  2C:  49,000  to  stabilize  the  population,  down  from  last  year’s  allocation 
of  53,000. 

WMU  2D:  56,000  to  stabilize  the  population,  the  same  as  last  year’s. 

WMU  2E:  21,000  to  stabilize  the  population,  the  same  as  last  year’s. 

WMU  2F:  28,000  to  stabilize  the  population,  down  from  last  year’s  allocation 
of  30,000. 

WMU  2G:  19,000  to  stabilize  the  population,  down  from  last  year’s  allocation 
of  29,000. 

WMU  3A:  29,000  to  stabilize  the  population,  up  slightly  from  last  year’s  alio- 
cation  of  27,000. 

WMU  3B:  43,000  to  stabilize  the  population,  up  slightly  from  last  year’s  allo- 
cation of  41,000. 

WMU  3C:  27,000  to  stabilize  the  population,  down  from  last  year’s  allocation 
of  30,000. 

WMU  3D:  38,000  to  stabilize  the  population,  the  same  as  last  year’s. 

WMU  4A:  29,000  to  stabilize  the  population,  down  from  last  year’s  allocation 
of  35,000. 

WMU  4B:  31,000  to  allow  a slight  increase  in  the  population,  down  from  last 
year’s  35,000. 

WMU  4C:  39,000  to  stabilize  the  population,  the  same  as  last  year’s. 

WMU  4D:  40,000  to  stabilize  the  population,  the  same  as  last  year’s. 

WMU  4E:  38,000  to  stabilize  the  population,  the  same  as  last  year’s. 

WMU  5 A:  25,000  to  stabilize  the  population,  down  from  last  year’s  allocation 
of  28,000. 

WMU  5B:  53,000  to  stabilize  the  population,  down  from  last  year’s  allocation 
of  56,000. 

WMU  5C:  79,000  to  decrease  the  population,  up  from  last  year’s  allocation  of 
71,000. 

WMU  5D:  20,000  to  decrease  the  population,  the  same  as  last  year’s. 


Dog  training  limited  to  benefit  youth  pheasant  hunt 


TO  ENHANCE  youth  pheasant  hunt- 
ing opportunities,  PGC  Executive  Di- 
rector Carl  G.  Roe  recently  signed  an 
executive  order  to  temporarily  stop 
dog  training  on  State  Game  Lands 
from  the  Monday  prior  to  the  start  of 
the  youth  pheasant  season  until  the 
close  of  the  youth  pheasant  season, 
which  for  this  coming  season  translates 
to  Oct.  2-13. 

Roe  stressed  that  this  order  does 
not,  in  any  manner,  prohibit  handlers 
from  using  dogs  as  part  of  a youth 


pheasant  hunt  activity  or  for  dog  train- 
ing activities  on  any  lands  other  than 
State  Game  Lands.  He  also  noted  that 
this  order  does  not  impact  dog  train- 
ing activities  statewide  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year,  including  general 
small  game  seasons. 

“As  our  youth  pheasant  hunting 
opportunities  are  directly  linked  to 
and  limited  by  the  existence  and  avail- 
ability of  stocked  pheasants,  we  are 
attempting  to  limit  disturbances  to 
those  stocked  birds  just  prior  to  and 
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during  the  youth  pheasant  seasons.” 
Roe  noted  that  the  agency  has  be- 
come increasingly  aware  that  dog 
training  activities  occurring  on  State 
Game  Lands  during  the  period  just 
prior  to  and  concurrent  with  the  youth 
pheasant  season  are  causing  stocked 
pheasants  to  scatter  and  disperse  far 
away  from  designated  release  sites, 
where  the  birds  are  intended  to  remain 
for  the  duration  of  the  youth  pheas- 


ant season. 

“Generally,  Game  Commission 
regulations  permit  dog  training  activi- 
ties throughout  the  year,”  Roe  said. 
“And,  we  try  to  promote  dog  training 
activities  on  State  Game  Lands,  pro- 
vided the  activities  do  not  conflict 
with  legal  hunting  activities.  However, 
we  believe  that  we  must  take  this  lim- 
ited and  responsible  step  to  protect  the 
investment  of  sportsmen’s  dollars.” 


Efforts  to  protect  egret  and  heron 
colony  implemented 


GAME  Commission  and  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Wildlife  Services 
officials  began  a program  to  protect  a 
nesting  colony  of  great  egrets  and 
black-crowned  night-herons  — two 
state  endangered  species  — on  Wade 


Island,  in  the  Susquehanna  River  near 
Harrisburg.  This  last-resort  option, 
however,  comes  at  the  expense  of  the 
double-crested  cormorants  also  nest- 
ing on  the  island. 

“Wade  Island  is  home  to  the  state’s 


Twenty-one  tons  of  illegally  discarded  household  rubbish  was  cleared  from  the 
elk  calving  ground  (the  Visser  Tract)  of  SCL  321  in  Clinton  County,  in  April, 
thanks  to  a joint  effort  between  Clinton  County  CleanScapes  (CCC)  and  the 
Game  Commission.  Organized  by  CCC's  Elisabeth  Lynch,  the  cleanup  was  done 
by  students  from  Lock  Haven  University  and  Bucktail  High  School;  Susquehanna 
Council  of  Boy  Scouts, 

Troop  133;  and 
members  of  Pa  Wildlife 
Habitat  Unlimited  and 
the  Pa  Conservation 
Corps.  The  revitalized 


PGC  Land  Management  Supervisor  Pete  All 


land  was  also  gated,  but 
remains  open  for  outdoor 
recreational  activities. 
Funding  was  made  possible 
by  CCC  members,  the 
Game  Commission,  DCED, 
PennDOT,  Wayne  Town- 
ship Landfill  and 
Dominion. 
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largest  nesting  colony  of  black- 
crowned  night-herons  and  great 
egrets,  both  of  which  are  on 
Pennsylvania’s  endangered  species 
list,”  said  Dan  Brauning,  PGC  Wild- 
life Diversity  Section  supervisor. 
“What  brings  these  colony  nesting 
birds  to  Wade  Island,  which  has  been 
recognized  as  an  Important  Bird  Area 
by  Audubon  Pennsylvania,  isn’t  clear. 
Perhaps  it  is  good  food  resources  in  the 
Susquehanna  River  or  its  proximity  to 
the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Whatever  the 
reason,  no  other  place  in  the  state 
comes  close  when  comparing  the  num- 
ber of  nesting  sites  of  these  magnifi- 
cent birds. 

“Unfortunately,  double-crested  cor- 
morants — also  colony  nesters  — have 
moved  onto  the  island,  too,  and  their 
nesting  activity  has  become  an  in- 
creasing concern.  While  cormorants 
were  at  one  time  rare  here,  populations 
have  steadily  increased  since  the  early 
1980s  and  they  have  never  been  con- 
sidered a candidate  for  the  state’s  spe- 
cies of  concern  list.” 

In  fact,  double-crested  cormotants 
have  been  increasing  rapidly  in  many 
parts  of  the  U.S.  since  the  mid-1970s, 
and  their  abundance  has  led  to  in- 
creased conflicts  with  various  biologi- 
cal and  socioeconomic  resources,  in- 
cluding recreational  fisheries,  other 
birds,  vegetation,  and  fish  hatchery 
and  commercial  aquaculture  produc- 
tion. 

Currently,  more  than  100  night- 
heron  and  150  great  egret  nests  are  on 


Wade  Island.  Cormorants  were  first 
confirmed  nesting  on  Wade  Island  in 
July  of  1996.  Since  then,  the  number 
of  cormorant  nests  on  the  island  has 
increased  dramatically,  with  59  con- 
firmed in  2005. 

“Unfortunately,  there  is  a limited 
number  of  nesting  sites  on  Wade  Is- 
land,” Brauning  said.  “This  is  a par- 
ticular problem  for  great  egrets,  which 
prefer  nest  locations  similar  to  those 
used  by  the  cormorants.  Therefore,  we 
have  initiated  a culling  operation  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture’s 
Wildlife  Services  to  remove  up  to  50 
cormorants.” 

Brauning  noted  that  studies  have 
shown  that  when  nesting  cormorants 
encroach  upon  colonies  of  other  nest- 
ing birds,  including  both  black- 
crowned  night-herons  and  great 
egrets,  they  reduce  the  amount  of  nest- 
ing space  for  those  other  nesting  spe- 
cies. In  addition,  cormorants  have 
been  known  to  take  over  egret  nests 
and  also  kill  trees  as  a result  of  their 
nesting  activity. 

“In  addition  to  the  competition  for 
nesting  sites,  cormorants  also  may 
compete  with  the  herons  and  egrets 
for  food  in  the  area  around  Wade  Is- 
land,” Brauning  said.  “All  three  birds 
feed  on  fish,  and  while  cormorants 
usually  dive  deeper  than  herons  and 
egrets  for  their  food,  scientists  believe 
that  the  feeding  areas  of  the  three  spe- 
cies likely  overlap  in  the  shallow 
depths  of  the  Susquehanna  River.” 

Brauning  stressed  that  culling  cor- 


Woodcock  Limited  is  a conservation  group  dedicated  to  the  protec- 
tion and  welfare  of  the  American  woodcock.  The  Michigan  based  group 
is  three  years  old  and  has  350  members  from  35  states  and  three  Cana- 
dian provinces.The  group  hopes  to  address  the  decline  in  woodcock  over 
the  past  20  years,  by  working  with  state  and  federal  agencies  and  with 
private  landowners.  For  more  information,  visit 
www.woodcocklimited.org. 
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morants  was  not  the  first  option  ex- 
plored. He  noted  that  in  2004  and 
2005,  the  agency  attempted  to  encour- 
age egrets  and  night-herons  to  nest  on 
neighboring  islands.  However,  that 
met  with  no  success.  For  more  infor- 
mation on  this  initial  effort,  please  see 
“News  Release  #20-04”  in  the  “News- 
room” of  the  agency’s  website, 
www.pgc.state.pa.us. 

“The  use  of  egret  decoys  will  con- 
tinue,” Brauning  said,  “but  such  efforts 
generally  provide  only  mixed  success 
and  may  attract  cormorants  as  well. 
Other  methods  to  control  cormorants 
(oiling  of  eggs,  use  of  poles  and  high- 
pressure  sprays)  are  not  possible  on 
Wade  Island,  because  of  the  nest 
height. 

“Therefore,  lethal  removal  of  the 
cormorants  was  determined  to  be  the 
safest,  least-disruptive,  most  cost-effi- 
cient and  promising  control  method.” 

“The  Game  Commission  is  respon- 
sible for  managing  all  of  the 
Commonwealth’s  wildlife  species,” 
Brauning  said.  “Particular  care  must  be 


taken  when  managing  endangered 
species  to  protect  them  from  further 
reduction  and  their  possible  disappear- 
ance from  the  state.  Disturbances  such 
as  increasing  competition  for  nest  sites 
can  cause  colony  nesters  to  move. 

“While  we  recognize  that  some 
people  will  be  offended  by  this  con- 
trol effort,  we  believe  it  is  the  best  way 
to  ensure  the  continued  nesting  suc- 
cess of  the  great  egrets  and  black- 
crowned  night-herons  that  use  this 
nesting  area.  Further,  the  Game  Com- 
mission will  continue  to  look  for  other 
methods  to  help  promote  the  contin- 
ued existence  and  well-being  of  these 
two  endangered  species  and  to  secure 
their  future  within  our  state.” 

For  more  information  on  great 
egrets  or  black-crowned  night-herons, 
please  visit  the  Game  Commission’s 
website,  click  on  “Wildlife,”  then 
choose  “Endangered  and  Threatened 
Species,”  and  then  choose  “Great 
Egret”  or  “Black-crowned  Night- 
heron”  in  the  “Endangered  Species” 
section. 


Hartiess  named  conservation  officer 
of  the  year 

WCO  Roger  A.  Hartless 
has  been  named  the 
Northeast  Conservation 
Law  Enforcement  Chief’s 
Association’s  (CLECA) 
Officer  of  the  Year. 

Hartless  has  been  serv- 
ing northern  Jefferson 
County  since  his  gradua- 
tion from  the  PGC’s  Ross 
Leffler  School  of  Conser- 
vation in  1994.  In  2005, 
Hartless  and  his  three 
Deputy  WCOs  prosecuted 
77  violations  of  the  Game 
and  Wildlife  Code  and 
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handed  out  102  warnings. 

Hartless  has  been  active  in  the 
Jefferson  County  Youth  Field  Day  pro- 
gram since  its  inception  in  1994,  and 
is  responsible  for  developing  and  man- 
ning Game  Commission  display 
booths  at  the  Jefferson  County  Fair. 

For  Hunter-Trapper  Education, 
Hartless  works  with  1 1 instructors  to 
conduct  courses  each  year.  He  also 
works  with  the  Jefferson  County  Fed- 
eration of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  to  pro- 
mote the  state’s  hunting  and  trapping 
heritage  throughout  the  county. 

On  Jan.  21,  while  on  patrol. 


Hartless  received  word  that  a fugitive 
accused  of  shooting  five  people  in 
Maryland  was  suspected  of  being  in  the 
vicinity.  WCO  Hartless  proceeded  to 
a bridge  overlooking  1-80,  where  he 
spotted  the  suspect’s  vehicle.  After 
notifying  State  and  local  police, 
Hartless  stayed  behind  the  vehicle 
until  State  and  local  police  took  over. 
On  Feb.  14,  Pennsylvania  State  Po- 
lice Captain  David  W.  Neal,  Com- 
manding Officer  for  Troop  C,  pre- 
sented WCO  Hartless  with  a “Letter 
of  Commendation’’  for  his  assistance 
in  that  case. 


Elk  management  plan  updated 


A NEW  Elk  Management  Plan  has 
been  completed  that  will  direct  the 
program  for  the  next  ten  years.  New 
issues  and  updates  in  the  plan  include 
the  expansion  and  renaming  of  the  elk 
range. 

The  Elk  Management  Area,  as  it  is 
now  referred,  has  been  expanded  from 
835  to  3,750  square  miles.  The  new 
boundary  is  Route  6 to  the  north. 
Route  287  to  the  east,  Route  219  to 
the  west  and  1-80  and  Route  220  to 
the  south. 

This  expansion  encompasses  addi- 
tional public  property,  allowing  for 
increased  habitat  improvement  and 
the  potential  for  a population  increase 


and  broader  distribution  of  the  elk 
herd.  In  addition,  the  expansion 
should  help  alleviate  elk  problems  on 
private  properties. 

Other  updates  include  renaming 
“Elk  Management  Units”  to  “Elk  Hunt 
Zones.”  Elk  Hunt  Zone  boundaries  are 
specifically  designed  to  meet  estab- 
lished harvest  goals  and  may  change 
yearly.  Theses  hunting  opportunities 
will  continue  to  provide  top  quality 
hunting,  address  conflict  areas,  and  aid 
in  managing  the  population. 

To  review  the  plan,  visit  the  PGC 
website,  www.pgc.state.pa.us,  select 
“Hunting,”  then  click  on  the  elk  photo 
and  choose  “Elk  Management  Plan.” 


Hunters  set  safety  record  in  '05 


WITH  ONLY  47  hunting  related 
shooting  incidents  (HRSIs)  last 
year  — including  three  fatalities  — 
2005  was  the  safest  hunting  year  in  the 
more  than  90  years  records  have  been 
kept.  In  addition,  the  incident  rate  of 
4.92  per  100,000  participants  also  was 
the  lowest  on  record. 


In  2004,  when  the  previous  records 
were  set,  there  were  56  HRSIs,  includ- 
ing four  fatalities,  and  the  incident  rate 
was  5.56. 

“We’re  pleased  that  hunters  con- 
tinue to  improve  on  their  safety 
record,”  said  Carl  G.  Roe,  Game  Com- 
mission executive  director.  “However, 
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we  must  continue  to  strive  to  do  bet- 
ter. 

“One  of  the  issues  that  concerns  us 
is  that  12  out  of  the  47  incidents  (25 
percent)  were  self-inflicted,  including 
one  fatality.  This  tells  us  that  hunters 
must  remember  to  practice  the  basic 
rules  of  safe  gun  handling  while  afield.” 

The  remaining  35  incidents,  in- 
cluding two  fatalities,  were  cases  of  one 
hunter  shooting  another. 

In  2005,  the  incident  statistics  by 
species  hunted  were:  deer,  18  (includ- 
ing two  fatalities,  of  which  one  was 
self-inflicted);  small  game,  12;  wild 
turkey,  1 1 ; waterfowl,  2 ( including  one 
fatality);  other,  2;  bear,  1;  and  fur- 
bearer,  1. 

People  shot  in  the  line-of-fire  com- 


prised 14  of  the  HRSls,  including  two 
fatalities.  The  second  most  common 
cause  for  shooting  incidents  was  in- 
mistake-for-game  (failure  to  properly 
identify  target),  which  accounted  for 
11  incidents. 

Sporting  arm  in  a dangerous  posi- 
tion accounted  for  six  incidents,  fol- 
lowed by  unintentional  discharge,  5 
(including  one  self-inflicted  fatality); 
ricochet,  4;  slipped  and/or  fell,  3;  a 
defective  sporting  arm,  1;  stray  shot, 
1 ; and  other,  1 . 

Information  about  HRSls  dating 
back  to  1991  can  be  found  on  the 
agency’s  website,  www.pgc.state.pa.us. 
Select  “Education,”  then  scroll  down 
and  click  on  “Hunting-Related  Shoot- 
ing Incident  Statistics”. 


Myers  recognized 


PGC  Environmental  Education  Specialist  BERT 
MYERS  did  such  a great  job  helping  the  6th  grade 
students  at  the  Reidenbaugh  Elementary  School, 
in  Manheim  Township,  that  they  presented  Bert 
with  a wood-burned  black  bear  as  a token  of  their 
appreciation.  The  plaque  was  made  by  teacher 
Mike  Shull,  with  help  from  all  the  students  at 
Reidenbaugh. 
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York  Federation  recognized  for 
endangered  species  work 


By  Chad  Eyier 

York  County  WCO 


L to  R:  Timothy  Schaeffer  with  his  son,  Audubon 
Pennsylvania;  WCO  Chad  Eyier,  PGC;  Robert  Milker, 
York  County  Federation  of  Sportsmen's  Clubs 
president;  Teresa  Deckard,  Bird  Refuge  of  York 
County;  Michael  Waugh,  State  Senator;  Tom  Landis, 
York  County  Parks  and  Recreation;  and  John  Brenner, 
York  City  Mayor. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
from  the  York  County 
Federation  of  Sportsmen  s 
Clubs  this  past  April  dedi- 
cated  an  educational  sign 
to  the  citizens  of  York 
County  and  the  City  of 
York.  The  sign  depicts 
three  species  of  state 
endangerd  birds  that  nest 
at  Kiwanis  Lake,  in  the 
city  of  York. 

With  more  than  40 
members  in  attendance, 

York  City  Mayor  John 
Brenner  presented  a let- 
ter of  appreciation  to  the  County  Fed- 
eration for  the  sign  they  dedicated  to 
the  City  of  York.  State  Senator 
Michael  Waugh  presented  citations 
from  both  the  Pennsylvania  House 
and  Senate  to  the  York  County  Fed- 
eration (an  organization  made  up  of 


most  of  the  county’s  sportsmen’s  asso- 
ciations) and  to  Teresa  Deckard, 
founder  of  Bird  Refuge  of  York  County. 

“The  Kiwanis  Lake  nesting  area,  or 
rookery,  is  the  only  area  in  Pennsyl- 
vania where  black-crowned  night-her- 
ons, yellow-crowned  night-herons. 


Middle  Creek  events 

July  13  “Barn  Owl  Conservation  Initiative,”  by  PGC  Wildlife  Biologist 
Jamie  Zambo.  Come  learn  about  the  natural  history  of  barn  owls;  historical 
and  current  distribution;  nest  box  design,  placement  and  monitoring,  and  what 
the  Game  Commission  is  doing  more  to  learn  about  and  help  these  interesting 
predators.  The  program  begins  at  7:30  p.m. 

August  4,  5,  & 6 Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Art  Show  This,  the  2L'  Annual 
Wildlife  Art  Show  will  showcase  the  works  of  30  of  Pennsylvania’s  finest  wild- 
life artists.  Enjoy  some  beautiful  wildlife  art  and  meet  the  artists  who  create  it. 
Fri.  Aug.  4,  1 p.m.  - 6 p.m..  Sat.  Aug.  5,  9 a.m.  - 6 p.m..  Sun.  Aug.  6,  10  a.m.  - 
5 p.m. 

The  Middle  Creek  visitor’s  center.  Middle  Creek  is  south  of  Kleinfeltersville, 
in  northern  Lancaster  County. 
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and  great  egrets  are  known  to  nest  to- 
gether. Statewide,  there  are  an  esti- 
mated 225  black-crowned  night-heron 
nests  at  no  more  than  a few  sites.  Great 
egret  nests  total  around  150  at  two 
sites  and  yellow-crowned  night-herons 
have  one  nest  at  one  site,  at  Kiwanis 
Lake.  (Yellow-crowns  nest  singly,  so 
they  often  go  unnoticed.) 

When  1 informed  the  county  fed- 
eration of  the  lake’s  significance,  the 
group  (an  organization  made  up  of 
most  of  the  county’s  sportsmen’s  asso- 
ciations), began  a fund  raising  effort 
to  educate  the  public  about  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  special  site. 

In  addition,  Teresa  Deckard  and  1 
began  a campaign  to  raise  awareness 
about  the  importance  of  the  birds  and 
the  site.  The  Game  Commission  has 
donated  many  trees  and  plants,  as  well 
as  nesting  boxes  for  species  of  cavity 
nesters  that  inhabit  the  area,  to  help 
York  City  maintain  the  area  for  the 
endangered  birds  and  other  wildlife. 

The  York  County  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs  raised  more  than 
$2,700  through  fund  raising  efforts. 


and  nearly  $2,000  was  earmarked  for 
the  new  sign.  The  sign  features  pho- 
tographs of  the  three  endangered  birds, 
information  about  them,  and  what 
individuals  should  do  if  an  injured  bird 
is  found. 

The  remaining  money  was  donated 
to  Teresa  Deckard  of  Bird  Refuge  of 
York  County  at  the  sign  dedication 
ceremony.  Deckard  is  the  wildlife  re- 
hahilitator  for  Kiwanis  Lake’s  injured 
herons  and  egrets.  Deckard  holds  both 
state  and  federal  permits  to  conduct 
her  rehabilitation  activities,  yet  she  re- 
lies solely  on  donations  to  support  her 
work. 

This  is  just  one  more  example  of 
hunter,  trappers  and  anglers  paying  for 
rehabilitation  and  educational  efforts 
of  species  that  they  will  never  be  able 
to  hunt  or  trap. 

On  behalf  of  the  Game  Commis- 
sion, 1 thank  all  those  who  belong  to 
the  York  County  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs  for  their  support. 
We  are  fortunate  to  have  such  fine 
individuals  caring  for  our  wildlife  re- 
sources. 


WCO  CHRIS  HEIL 
was  honored  for 
being  one  of  55 
Pennsylvania  "first 
responders,"  those 
who  rushed  to  New 
York  City  on  9-11- 
01  to  help  with 
search  and  rescue 
efforts. 

Trained  in  search 
and  rescue  and  a 
former  EMT,  Heil 
worked  around  the 
clock  for  several 
days  following  the 

attack.  At  a ceremony  this  past  April,  former  New  York  City  Mayor  Rudy  Giuliani 
presented  Heil  and  other  first  responders  with  personalized  autographed  photos 
taken  after  the  attack. 
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In  Memoriam 


Shirley  M.  Arotta 
License  Division 
Bureau  of  Administration 
Harrisburg 
1929-2005 
21  Years  Service 

Norman  J.  Forche 
Wildlife  Conservation  Officer 
Northwest  Region 
1927-2005 
32  Years  Service 

William  James 

Maintenance 
Southeast  Region 
1938-2006 

Approx.  20  Years  Service 


Harry  A.  Shirk 

Surveyor 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Harrisburg 
1937-2005 
31  Years  Service 

Banks  G.  Smith 
Superintendent 
Loyalsock  Game  Farm 
Montoursville 
1922-2006 
26  Years  Service 

George  Steck 
Farm  Game  Manager 
Southcentral  Region 
1918-2005 
1 1 Years  of  Service 


Donald  Little 

Regional  Forester 
Southwest  Region 

1943- 2006 
33  Years  Service 

Paul  Miller 

Maintenance 
Southeast  Region 
1925-2005 
16  Years  Service 

Joseph  Osman 
Media  Specialist 

Bureau  of  Information  & Education 
Harrisburg 

1944- 2006 
37  Years  Service 


Clay  VanBuskirk 

Game  Land  Officer  Manager 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Harrisburg 
1948-2006 
27  Years  Service 

Kenneth  H.  Zinn 

Land  Management  Supervisor 
Northcentral  Region 
1942-2005 
29  Years  Service 

Paul  R.  Miller 

Chief  of  Real  Estate 
Harrisburg 
1922-2006 
33  Years  Service 


Dale  F.  Greenlee 
Food  &.  Cover  Crew,  Northwest  Region 
Franklin 
1944-2006 
18  Years  Service 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Came  Commission 
public  functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announce- 
ment, the  appropriate  region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Phone  numbers 
for  each  region  are  listed  in  Came  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  717-787-4250. 
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by  Bob  D'Angelo 


Arkansas 

There  are  now  an  estimated  3,500  bears  in 
the  state,  descendants  from  254  brought 
in  from  other  states  during  the  1950s  and 
1960s.  These  imports  were  released  in  the 
Ozark  and  Ouachita  mountain  areas  and 
joined  about  30  native  hears  in  the  lower 
White  River  country.  The  slow'  steady 
growth  in  population  has  allowed  hunting, 
under  strict  limits,  for  35  years. 


South  Dakota 

The  approximate  9,000  pronghorn 
antelope  taken  by  hunters  in  2005  is 
the  highest  harvest  since  1993. 
Hunters  enjoyed  a 66  percent  success 
rate. 

New  Hampshire 

Hunters  took  388  moose  in  2004,  a 74 
percent  success  rate  for  permit  holders. 


New  jersey 

Sportsmen's  pressure  has  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  a bill  that  would  have 
prohibited  hunting  with  hounds.  The  proposal  would  have  made  those  who 
hunt  with  dogs  vulnerable  to  animal  cruelty  charges.  Under  the  bill,  a bird 
dog  that  grabbed  a pheasant  or  a hound  that  caught  a raccoon  would  be 
engaged  in  acts  of  animal  cruelty.  In  2002,  similar  legislation  was  introduced 
in  Iowa,  which  would  have  effectively  banned  hunting  with  dogs,  field  trialing 
and  more.  The  U.S.  Sportsmen's  Alliance  worked  with  Iowa  sportsmen  and 
key  legislators  to  ensure  an  exemption  for  sporting  dog  owners. 

Popular  Game  Bird 

Thanks  to  conservation  organizations  such  as  the  National  Wild  Tutkey  Federation  and 
wildlife  conservation  agencies  there  are  now  approximately  seven  million  wild  turkeys 
in  the  U.S.,  Canada  and  Mexico.  Subspecies  populations  include:  Eastern,  5.1  to  5.3 
million;  Osceola,  80,000  plus;  Rio  Grande,  1 million  plus;  Merriam’s,  334,000  plus;  and 
Gould’s,  650  plus.  In  2004,  more  than  920,000  turkeys  w-ere  taken  by  hunters  in  the 
U.S.  The  top  five  states  were  Missouri,  74,000;  Pennsylvania,  72,000;  Texas,  63,000; 
Alabama,  62,600  and  Wisconsin,  60,000.  In  terms  of  the  number  of  hunters,  the  top 
states  were  Pennsylvania,  459,000;  Wisconsin,  235,000;  New  York,  180,000;  Missouri, 
170,000;  and  Texas,  158,509. 

North  Dakota 

Oklahoma 

The  state  ranks  second  to  Missouri  in 
hunter  replacement,  with  a 1.1  hunter 
replacement  ratio,  meaning  that  for  every 
100  individuals  who  stop  hunting,  1 10  new 
hunters  take  up  the  sport.  The  national 
average  hunter  replacement  ratio  is  .69. 

in  the  United  States. 


Hunters  took  a record  98,500  deer 
(whitetails  and  mule  deer)  in  2004,  up  from 
91,900  in  2003.  Hunter  success  for  white- 
tailed  deer  was  73  percent  and  for  mule 
deer  83  percent. 

Firearm  Production 

In  2002  there  were  1,515,286  rifles 

and  741,325  shotguns  manufactured 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


Perhaps  that's  why  spring  gobbler  season  is  so  special;  its 
contrast  with  deer  season  likens  to  the  differences  be- 
tween the  fresh,  lush,  green  of  spring  and  the  dull, 
sparse,  gray  woods  of  late  fall. 

Turkey  Camp  Is  Not 
Deer  Camp 


PRING  TURKEY  CAMP  is  not  deer 
camp.  You  don’t  have  to  get  up  at  4 
a.m.  to  be  in  the  woods  by  daybreak  in  deer 
season,  not  if  you’re  bunting  out  the  back 
door.  Last  deer  season  I got  up  at  6 o’clock 
and  was  sitting  on  my  stand  when  shoot- 
ing time  came  just  before  7.  This  past  spring 
gobbler  season,  getting  up  at  4 o’clock 
wasn’t  early  enough,  and  to  be  hunting  all 
I had  to  do  was  step  outside.  No  matter 
when  I set  the  alarm,  it  was  still  already 
getting  light  by  the  time  1 got  into  the 
woods. 

The  extra-early  start  is  just  one  reason 
why  being  at  spring  turkey  camp  is  not  like 
being  at  deer  camp,  even  if  the  building  is 
the  same.  Spring  gobbler  hunting  has  al- 
ways seemed  odd,  compared  to  the  late  fall/ 
early  winter  deer  hunting  seasons.  The 
longer  the  firearms  deer  season  goes  on,  the 
later  the  opening  hour  becomes,  with  start- 

A COUPLE  of  spring  turkey  hunters  with 
decoy  setup.  At  turkey  camp,  lightweight 
camo  clothes  and  bright  green  foliage 
replace  deer  camp's  heavy,  fluorescent 
clothes  and  muted  landscapes.  In  spring 
gobbler  season,  headnets  may  be  as  much 
for  biting  insects  as  to  hide  faces, 
something  not  needed  during  winter  deer 
camp. 


ing  time  eventually  getting  to  be  about  10 
minutes  after  7 here  in  the  western  part  of 
the  state.  Ah,  sweet  sleep-in!  But  in  spring 
turkey  season,  the  later  in  the  season  it  gets, 
the  earlier  1 have  to  get  up.  Between  the 
opening  day  and  the  last  day  1 lose  a half 
hour  of  slumber  time  because,  by  then, 
starting  time  has  crept  back  to  a bit  after  5 
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TURKEYS,  even  trophy  ones  (note  the  long  spur), 
must  be  "disassembled"  quickly  and  reduced  to 
meat,  feathers,  beard  and  legs.  Spring  gobblers 
can't  be  hung  on  a meat  pole  at  camp,  like  deer, 
to  be  admired.  Turkey  camp  doesn't  offer  the  deer 
camp's  outside  "refrigeration"  that  preserves 
game. 


a.m.  I’ve  called  in  and  missed  gobblers  and 
it  wasn’t  even  5:30  yet!  In  deer  season,  I’m 
just  rolling  over  in  bed  at  that  time. 

I shouldn’t  complain.  Some  of  my  spring 
turkey  buddies  who  drive  here  to  hunt  for 
the  day  have  to  get  up  even  earlier.  Add 
an  hour’s  drive  onto  the  obscenely  early 
starting  time  and  it’s  hardly  worth  hitting 
the  pillow  the  night  before.  They  have  to 
roll  back  their  wake-up  time  to,  say,  3 a.m. 
or  even  2:30,  in  order  to  make  the  drive. 
Just  try  to  get  to  bed  early  enough  on  Fri- 
day night  to  get  the  recommended  eight 
hours  of  sleep  for  the  Saturday  hunt.  Can’t 
be  done  without  knocking  off  work  early, 
and  who  could  sleep  then,  anyway? 

Which  brings  us  to  something  else  that 
differentiates  spring  turkey  camp  from  deer 
camp.  That  is,  what  everyone  does  in  the 
afternoon.  Deer  hunters  may  sneak  in  a 
woods  nap,  either  stretched  out  on  the 
ground  or  slumped  over  their  knees  if 
they’re  posted  against  a tree,  but  those  are 
short  shut-eyes.  It’s  the  rare  deer  hunter 
who  goes  to  sleep  in  the  afternoon  and  can 
doze  until  dark. 

Not  so  with  a spring  turkey  hunter. 
Their  day  shift  is  half  over  by  8 a.m.  By 
noon  they  have  about  seven  hours  in  the 
woods.  A spring  turkey  hunter  can  do  some 


serious  sleeping  after  the  1 2 o’clock 
quitting  time  and  should  be  forgiven 
for  snoozing  in  the  woods  any  time 
after  9 in  the  morning. 

Right  now,  the  camp’s  turkey 
hunters  are  in  their  sleeping  bags, 
and  it’s  about  3 p.m.  One  might  think 
that  would  keep  them  from  sleeping 
tonight,  but  they’re  just  trying  to 
catch  up  on  last  night’s  loss.  It  can’t 
be  done  in  spring  turkey  season.  May 
gobbler  hunters  might  as  well  accept 
that  they’ll  be  sleep-deficient  until 
June. 

They’ll  also  be  on  the  deficit  side 
of  other  activities  they  want  to  do.  I 
learned  that  early  in  the  spring  gob- 
bler hunting  game,  and  the  sleeping 
hunters  here  today  have  learned  it, 
too.  They  didn’t  bring  their  fishing  licenses 
this  time,  because  they  know  they’ll  never 
make  it  to  the  stream. 

It  always  sounds  like  a good  idea,  when 
you’re  making  plans  during  the  short  days 
of  winter,  when  your  energy  and  desire  to 
get  outdoors  outrun  the  number  of  sun-up 
hours.  You  say  that,  come  spring  gobbler 
season,  you  will  turkey  hunt  in  the  morn- 
ing, grab  some  lunch,  and  then  head  to  the 
trout  stream  and  catch  your  limit.  You’ll 
be  back  at  camp  in  time  to  have  supper 
and  then  go  out  and  “put  a bird  to  roost.” 
In  reality,  you’re  in  the  “nest,”  snoring,  in 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  and  the  fish- 
ing rod  might  as  well  have  stayed  home. 

Turkey  camp  is  a lot  neater  than  deer 
camp.  No  snowy  boots  are  stomped  on  the 
porch  or  just  inside  the  door.  Okay,  some 
mud  and  wet  are  brought  in  when  spring 
rains  arrive  on  a turkey  morning.  But  there 
are  no  clumps  of  ice  to  melt  off  coats,  hats 
and  pant  legs.  Which  means  that  if  you 
walk  around  camp  in  socks  in  turkey  sea- 
son, you’re  less  likely  to  step  in  a cold 
puddle  than  in  deer  season.  And  wet  socks 
can  be  hung  on  the  porch  rail  to  dry,  in- 
stead of  over  the  backs  of  chairs  and  on 
the  fireplace  mantel.  Maybe  a deer  camp 
is  where  December’s  “stockings  hung  by  the 
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chimney  with  care”  originated. 

During  spring  turkey  season,  there  is  a 
noticeable  lack  of  bulk  to  the  hunting 
clothes  at  camp.  The  amount  of  clothes 
each  hunter  must  wear  to  go  outdoors  dur- 
ing May  is  appreciably  less  in  weight  and 
number  than  what  each  puts  on  during 
December’s  deer  season.  That  translates  to 
unused  hooks  and  bare  hangers;  during  deer 
season  these  do  double  or  triple  duty,  hold- 
ing up  jackets,  vests,  sweaters,  heavy  shirts 
— and  that’s  tallying  the 
clothes  for  just  the  top 
part  of  the  body.  When 
was  the  last  time  any- 
one brought  shorts  and 
sandals  to  deer  camp? 

The  hunting  clothes 
that  “decorate”  deer 
camp  are  more  cheer- 
fully colored  — bright 
orange  and  red  — than 
those  in  turkey  season, 
when  the  “uniform”  of 
the  day  is  mainly  dull 
green-gray-brown  cam- 
ouflage, except  for  the  reversible  camo/or- 
ange  hat.  But,  then,  looking  outdoors  dur- 
ing deer  season,  hunters  are  likely  to  see  a 
view  that  is  dull  green-gray -brown.  The 
color  schemes  are  reversed  in  spring  gob- 
bler season,  when  looking  outdoors  from 
the  camp  windows  they  see  bright  green, 
with  touches  of  yellow,  blue,  purple,  lav- 
ender, pink  and  Vermillion  provided  by 
wildflowers,  flowering  trees  and  even  lawn 
“weeds.” 

Deer  hunters  never  return  to  camp  with 
a bag  full  of  morel  mushrooms  or  wild  leeks 
(ramps,  if  spring  turkey  camp  is  near  the 
state’s  southern  border).  The  menu  at  tur- 
key camp  is  different  from  deer  camp.  Dur- 
ing deer  season,  the  food  has  to  not  only 
warm  a chilled  body,  but  provide  fuel  with 
staying  power  for  the  next  day  out  in  the 
cold.  Hearty  stew,  bean  soup  and  chili  are 
mandatory  fare. 

By  the  time  a spring  turkey  hunter  re- 
turns to  camp,  the  day  is  too  hot  for  eating 


hot  food.  Today  we  had  pickled  eggs  with 
red  beets  and  wild  leeks;  wedges  of  ched- 
dar  and  pepper  jack  cheese;  bakery  rolls  and 
butter;  and  slices  of  last  season’s  deer  bolo- 
gna. The  hunters  didn’t  want  hot  coffee  or 
cocoa,  but  instead  poured  out  cola,  iced 
tea  and  other  chilled  beverages.  As  a rule, 
hot  food  and  drink  into  a cold  hunter  in 
deer  camp;  cold  into  a hot  hunter  at  tur- 
key camp. 

At  winter  deer  camp,  the  kills  can  he 
propped  open  to  cool  and 
left  to  hang,  which  coin- 
cidentally leaves  the  car- 
casses, with  antlered 
heads,  intact  for  admir- 
ing by  other  hunters.  A 
deer  hunter  doesn’t 
have  to  “disassemble” 
the  animal  as  quickly  as 
he  does  his  take  in 
spring  turkey  season. 
Then,  unless  you’re  at 
camp  when  the  success- 
ful hunter  returns,  the 
prize  gobbler  is  likely  to  be 
reduced  to  meat-and-bones  and  in  the 
freezer  or  cooler  before  anyone  else  sees  it 
in  the  round,  in  its  full  glory  of  feathers. 
Because  there  is  no  natural,  outdoor  “re- 
frigeration” in  May,  there  is  no  hanging  of 
a turkey  for  the  length  of  the  camp  stay. 
The  legs,  beard,  tail  fan  and  a photo  viewed 
later  must  suffice. 

At  what  deer  camp  do  the  windows 
stand  wide  open  and  the  meals  not  only 
taken  on  the  porch,  but  even  lingered  over 
out  there  ? Turkey  camp’s  mild  weather  isn’t 
without  its  down  side:  deer  hunters  don’t 
get  bitten  by  blackflies  and  mosquitoes. 
They  don’t  need  a face  net  as  much  for 
winged  blood-suckers  as  to  hide  them- 
selves. But,  then,  what  spring  turkey  hunter 
has  toes  and  fingers  frost-nipped,  if  not 
frostbitten  ? 

No,  going  to  turkey  camp  is  not  like 
going  to  deer  camp  — when  packing  for 
turkey  camp,  you  get  to  leave  the  drag  rope 
at  home!  □ 


The  longer  the  deer 
season  goes  on,  the 
later  the  opening  hour 
becomes , but  in 
spring  turkey  season, 
the  later  in  the  season 
it  gets,  the  earlier  a 
hunter  has  to  get  up. 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


In  1 995  the  National  Audubon  Society 
started  an  IB  A program  in  the  United  States, 
and  Pennsylvania  was  the  pilot  state.  Find 
out  how  you,  too,  can  get  in  on  the  action. 

Important  Bird 
Area  #32 


WE  STOOD  on  our  front  porch  count- 
ing birds  last  Fourth  of  July.  In  the 
dawn’s  early  light,  my  son  Dave  timed  me 
while  1 named  the  birds  1 heard  or  saw  in 
three  minutes:  wood  thrush,  American 
goldfinch,  indigo  bunting,  American  crow, 
common  yellowthroat,  Carolina  wren,  yel- 


low-hilled cuckoo,  chipping  sparrow,  blue- 
gray  gnatcatcher,  field  sparrow,  white- 
breasted nuthatch  and  red-bellied  wood- 
pecker. Not  a bad  beginning  for  our  IBA 
count. 

IBA  stands  for  Important  Bird  Area,  and 
the  Bald  Eagle  Ridge,  on  which  we  live, 
has  been  designated  IBA  #32,  all  22,000 
acres  of  it,  from  Altoona  to 
Williamsport.  So  far,  more  than 
two  million  acres  of  land  in 
Pennsylvania  have  been 
designated  IBAs,  from 
Presque  Isle  State  Park 
in  Erie  County  to 
Fairmount  Park  in 
the  heart  of  Phila- 
delphia.  At 
least  a dozen 
game  lands  are 
also  IBAs,  in- 
cluding SGL 
314  (Roderick 
Wildlife  Preserve), 
SGL  211  (St.  Anthony’s 
Wilderness),  and  SGL 
139  (Quakertown 
Swamp). 

Bird  Life  Interna- 
tional, a British-based  glo- 
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bal  coalition  of  more  than  100  groups, 
started  the  program  in  Europe  in  1989.  The 
members  were  upset  by  habitat  fragmenta- 
tion and  the  resultant  loss  of  bird  habitat. 
They  identified  2,444  IB  A sites  in  32  coun- 
tries and,  by  calling  attention  to  them,  they 
hoped  to  protect  birds  and  the  larger 
biodiversity  of  bird-rich  areas  before  they 
were  further  fragmented  by  development. 

In  1995  the  National  Audubon  Soci- 
ety started  an  IBA  program  in  the  United 
States,  and  Pennsylvania  was  the  pilot 
state.  Audubon  Pennsyl- 
vania went  to  local 
Audubon  chapters, 
other  bird  clubs  and  the 
general  public  and  asked 
them  to  nominate  likely 
IBAs  in  their  areas,  em- 
phasizing that  the  areas 
had  to  have  at  least  one 
of  four  qualifications: 
they  must  support 
threatened  or  endan- 
gered species,  have  spe- 
cies that  are  not  widely 
distributed,  contain  species  restricted  to  a 
special  habitat  or  biome,  or  have  high  den- 
sities of  species  such  as  waterfowl  or  shore- 
birds.  Out  of  160  nominations,  the  scien- 
tists on  the  Pennsylvania  Ornithological 
Technical  Committee  chose  73  IBA  sites, 
and  since  then  they  have  added  nine  more. 

Pennsylvania  was  also  the  first  state  to 
train  volunteers  to  conduct  IBA  point 
counts,  which  was  what  Dave  and  1 were 
doing  last  Fourth  of  July.  During  a visit  in 
early  June,  Kim  Van  Fleet,  who  is  the  IBA 
coordinator  for  Audubon  Pennsylvania, 
helped  us  set  up  15  points,  500  feet  apart, 
in  varied  habitats  on  our  property.  She 
plugged  each  point  into  her  Global  Posi- 
tioning System  while  Dave  tied  a yellow 
ribbon  around  a tree  to  physically  mark 
each  point.  At  the  same  time  we  conducted 
our  first  IBA  survey. 

It  was  51  degrees  when  we  set  out  that 
lovely  June  day.  We  walked  rapidly  up  First 
Field  Trail  to  the  spruce  grove,  where  we 


were  met  by  a pair  of  screaming,  adult 
sharp-shinned  hawks.  They  were  nesting 
somewhere  in  the  grove,  as  they  had  the 
previous  year.  After  standing  for  a minute, 
for  what  is  called  a “settling  down”  period 
to  allow  birds  to  settle  down  after  our  dis- 
turbance to  their  habitat  and  us  to  recover 
from  our  exertion,  we  counted  all  the  birds 
we  heard  or  saw  in  three  minutes.  We  also 
counted  any  new  species  we  heard  or  saw 
between  points  as  “flushes”  and  birds  that 
flew  over  the  highest  vegetation  as 
“flyovers.” 

Altogether  that  day 
we  “bagged”  48  species 
and  189  individuals. 
Most  of  the  birds  we  en- 
countered we  expected 
to  see,  except  for  a 
blackpoll  warbler  — a 
late  migrant  — on  Lau- 
rel Ridge,  and  a singing 
Kentucky  warbler  in  the 
ice  storm-damaged  area 
on  Dogwood  Knoll.  At 
the  top  of  Sapsucker  Ridge 
we  counted  the  first  chimney  swifts  of  the 
season  as  flyovers,  and  in  First  Field  we 
heard  the  first  house  wren. 

According  to  the  Audubon  Pennsylva- 
nia site  description  of  IBA  #32,  the  Bald 
Eagle  Ridge  includes  “mature  forests,  late 
successional  stage  fields,  wetlands,  peren- 
nial and  intermittent  streams,  and  hillside 
seeps,”  and,  indeed,  our  650-acre  property 
contains  all  those  habitats.  Of  most  inter- 
est are  the  numbers  and  species  of 
neotropical  migrants  that  nest  in  our  rela- 
tively intact  mature  forest.  These  nesting 
neotropical  migrants  include  cerulean, 
worm-eating,  black-throated  green  and 
black-throated  blue  warblers,  Acadian  fly- 
catchers, scarlet  tanagers,  wood  thrushes, 
Louisiana  waterthrushes,  blue-headed 
vireos  and  ovenhirds. 

The  hillside  seeps  are  valuable  for 
American  woodcock  and  wild  turkeys,  and 
our  part  of  the  mountain  is  rich  in  both 
seeps  and  game  birds.  The  Bald  Eagle  Ridge 


So  far,  more  than 
two  million  acres  of 
land  in  Pennsylva- 
nia have  been  desig- 
nated IBAs,  from 
Erie  County  to 
Philadelphia. 
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is  also  an  incredibly  important  tlyway  for 
raptors,  especially  golden  eagles,  and  I’ve 
spent  many  autumn  days  counting  raptor 
species  from  the  top  of  First  Field. 

Threats  to  our  ridge,  however,  seem  to 
multiply  every  year.  Most  are  connected 
to  the  ill-conceived  plan  to  turn  U.S.  220 
from  Bedford  to  Bellefonte  into  an  inter- 
state so  trucks  can  travel  easily  and  toll- 
free  from  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  to  I- 
80  en  route  to  New  York  and  New  England. 
Conservationists  were  particularly  upset 
over  the  17-mile  stretch  from  the  village 
of  Bald  Eagle  to  the  outskirts  of  State  Col- 
lege and  argued  that  merely  adding  two 
more  lanes  to  the  existing  valley  highway, 
where  the  habitat  is  already  fragmented, 
would  have  been  preferable.  Not  only 
would  it  have  saved  that  relatively  pristine 
section  of  the  Bald  Eagle  Ridge  from  frag- 
mentation, but  it  would  have  preserved  the 
scenic  Skytop  from  being  sliced  and  diced. 
Ffowever,  because  the  ascent  over  Skytop 
Mountain  was  too  steep  to  meet  interstate 
standards,  a new  highway  had  to  be  built. 

After  part  of  the  ridge  at  Skytop  was  cut 
off  and  used  as  fill  for  another  section,  or- 
ange water  began  seeping  out  of  the  moun- 
tain. A broad  vein  of  pyrite  had  been  hit, 
which  sent  acid  water  flowing  into  local 
streams  and  wells.  This  stopped  that  part 
of  the  project  for  several  years  while  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion tried  to  figure  out  how  to  solve  the 
problem.  In  the  meantime,  construction 
continued  from  the  village  of  Bald  Eagle 


to  the  base  of  Skytop. 

Bald  Eagle  Ridge  has  been  further  frag- 
mented hy  a shopping  center  now  being 
constructed  on  mountain  land  above 
Altoona.  Once  again  nature  posed  consid- 
erable problems  with  heavy  rainstorms  that 
caused  a large  landslide  above  the  shop- 
ping center,  which  sent  soil  into  the  con- 
struction area.  Because  of  this,  ten  addi- 
tional acres  had  to  be  added  to  the  conser- 
vation easement  area. 

The  latest  threat  is  to  build  wind  plants 
on  the  ridgetops,  which  will  not  only  fur- 
ther fragment  the  habitat,  but  also  pose  a 
threat  to  birds  and  other  wildlife,  notably 
bats. 

So,  just  because  an  area  has  been  de- 
clared an  IBA  does  not  mean  it  is  protected 
from  habitat  degradation  and/or  fragmen- 
tation. The  hope  is  simply  that  the  desig- 
nation will  help  convince  landowners  to 
act  as  better  stewards.  One  thing  we  feel 
we  can  do  is  protect  our  small  portion  of 
this  enormously  important  IBA  and  count 
the  birds.  That  way,  in  the  decades  to  come, 
we  will  be  able  to  scientifically  document 
what  was  here  at  this  time. 

During  our  second  IBA  point  count,  on 
the  Eourth  of  July  — a hazy,  but  cloudless 
64-degree  morning  — we  spent  a strenu- 
ous three  hours  climbing  up  and  down  Lau- 
rel Ridge  to  count  the  birds  at  nine  points 
in  our  mature  forest  and  beside  our  stream. 
Then  we  documented  the  birds  at  six  more 
points  up  and  down  Sapsucker  Ridge,  back 
Greenbrier  Trail,  through  the  15-year  old 
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Become  a Volunteer 

Audubon  PA  is  still  looking  for  volunteers  to  conduct  point  counts  on  many 
of  the  IBAs.  For  more  information,  please  consult  its  website  at  http:// 
pa.audubon.org/iba/  or  call  717-213-6880.  In  the  words  of  Executive  Director 
Timothy  D.  Schaeffer,  "Audubon  Pennsylvania  is  using  Important  Bird  Areas  as 
'portals'  to  connect  people  to  the  natural  world  around  them.  Whether  urban, 
suburban,  rural. ..it  doesn't  matter.  Each  IBA  site  possesses  unique  characteristics 
that  help  to  engage  people  in  conservation,  introduce  them  to  environmental 
issues,  and  foster  a sense  that  their  local  park  or  the  wetland  down  the  street  is 
part  of  a worldwide  network  of  important  sites  for  birds  and  other  wildlife." 

And,  in  some  cases,  they  are  able  to  stop  damaging  schemes  that  threaten  them. 
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clearcut,  past  the  ice- 
storm  damaged  area, 
and  finally  into  First 
Field. 

We  ended  with  47 
species.  While  37  of 
those  were  the  same 
species  we  had 
counted  the  month 
before  with  Kim  Van 
Fleet,  on  June  2 we 
had  found  11  spe- 
cies — black-billed 
cuckoo,  common 
raven,  tree  swallow, 
house  wren,  gray  cat- 
bird, magnolia  war- 
bler, black-throated 
blue  warbler,  black- 
poll  warbler,  Ken- 
tucky warbler,  northern  cardinal  and  Bal- 
timore oriole  — that  we  didn’t  count  on 
July  4.  On  our  July  4 count  we  found  10 
species  — Carolina  wren,  American  robin, 
black-capped  chickadee,  ruby-throated 
hummingbird,  brown-headed  cowbird. 
Cooper’s  hawk,  cedar  waxwing,  least  fly- 
catcher, cerulean  warbler,  and  blue-gray 
gnatcatcher  — that  we  didn’t  count  on 
June  2. 

With  our  two  counts  we  identified  58 
species  and  still  managed  to  miss  some  ob- 
vious ones  such  as  wild  turkey.  That’s  why 


it  is  essential  to  continue  counting  both 
numbers  and  species  for  many  years,  espe- 
cially if  bird  populations  continue  to 
dwindle.  While  1 am  certain  we  had  many 
more  birds  here  when  we  moved  in  35  years 
ago,  1 have  no  real  proof.  By  following  the 
scientific  protocol  of  point  counts,  the  in- 
formation will  be  verifiable.  And  when  1 
am  no  longer  able  to  conduct  our  point 
count,  my  son  Dave  and  his  older  brother 
Steve,  who  has  been  a birdwatcher  since 
he  was  a toddler,  will  carry  on.  They  are 
both  in  training  now.  □ 


Books  in  Brief 

(Not  available  from  the  Game  Commission.) 


The  Hunt,  By  Daniel  Mires,  Stoeger  Publishing,  1 7603  Indian  Head  Highway,  Suite  200, 
Accokeek,  Maryland  20607,  www.stoegerpublishing.com,  256  pp.,  softcover,  $1  7.95.  A 
widower.  Hank  lived  alone  on  his  1,200-acre  farm  and  another  resident,  "Old  Mule 
Head"  — a whitetail  buck  with  a massive  1 4-point  rack  — was  the  biggest  buck  the  "old 
man"  had  ever  seen.  In  the  author's  powerful  and  insightful  story,  a neighbor  is  given 
permission  to  hunt  and  begins  a quest  to  take  Old  Mule  Head.  Throughout  the  chase  the 
hunter  develops  a close  friendship  with  his  wise  and  gracious  host  and  discovers  deep 
insights  into  his  relationship  with  nature,  family  and  fellow  man.  This  story,  although 
fiction,  captures  the  essence  of  the  hunt  and  has  an  ending  with  a twist. 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  P.j,  Reilly 


Practice  Makes 
Perfect 


IF  YOU’RE  A FAN  of  the  NBA,  you 
likely  recall  the  famous  interview  from 
a tew  years  ago  with  Philadelphia  76ers  su- 
perstar Allen  Iverson  in  which  he  professed 
his  feelings  about  basketball  “practice.”  If 
you  haven’t  ever  heard  that  interview,  suf- 
fice it  to  say,  Iverson  doesn’t  think  too 
highly  of  practice.  It’s  the  games  that  are 
important,  he  feels. 

That  mentality  will  sink  a bowhunter 
faster  than  a Shaquille  O’Neal  dunk.  Find 
a bowhunter  who  regularly  kills  deer  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  I guarantee  you  that  the 
hunter  spends  many  many  hours  slinging 
arrows  at  targets  on  the  practice  range. 

1 enjoy  shooting  my  how  any  chance  1 
get,  so  practicing  for  me  is  just  as  much 
fun  as  bowhunting.  On  top  of  that,  how- 
ever, 1 just  can’t  imagine  walking  into  the 
woods  on  the  opening  of  archery  deer  sea- 
son without  knowing  the  exact  capabili- 
ties of  my  bow  and  my  own  shooting  limi- 
tations. That’s  what  practice  provides. 

The  examples  of  how  months  of  prac- 
tice have  paid  results  for  me  during  past 
archery  seasons  are  endless.  The  most  re- 
cent occurred  last  year. 

Daylight  was  barely  an  hour  old  on  Oc- 
tober 31  when  I started  my  calling  se- 
quence. 1 gave  three  bleats  of  my  “The 
Can”  estrus  doe  call,  then  immediately  fol- 
lowed up  with  a series  of  short  buck  grunts. 
Twice  more,  1 repeated  the  sequence  be- 
fore sitting  down  to  wait. 

Shortly  after  1 finished  calling,  a large 
doe  appeared  from  the  timber  to  my  left. 


A BOWHUNTER'S  killing  shot  originates 
from  months  of  practice  at  the  range. 


The  doe  was  alert  and  obviously  looking 
for  the  “deer”  she  had  heard.  Eventually, 
the  doe  made  her  way  toward  me  until  she 
was  standing  less  than  10  paces  from  the 
base  of  the  tree  1 was  in. 

Shooting  that  doe  would  have  been 
easy,  but  on  this  hunt  I was  interested  in 
antlers,  and  1 had  a hunch  my  calling  — 
and  now  the  live  decoy  under  my  tree  — 
would  be  just  the  ticket  to  draw  in  a yet- 
unseen  buck. 

Sure  enough,  I was  watching  an  area  off 
to  my  right  when  I spied  movement  about 
80  yards  out.  1 picked  up  my  binoculars  and 
quickly  noticed  the  leaves  at  the  top  of  a 
young  sapling  shaking  violently.  I followed 
the  tree  down  to  its  base,  and  there  stood  a 
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buck.  After  thrashing  the  tree,  the  buck 
started  walking  toward  me. 

I couldn’t  tell  how  many  points  it  had, 
but  1 felt  certain  he  was  legal.  When  the 
buck  was  about  50  yards  away,  he  came  to 
a fork  in  the  trail  he  was  on,  and  it  seemed 
he  wanted  to  take  the  left  fork,  which 
would  have  carried  him  too  far  from  my 
stand.  The  right  fork  passed  my  position  at 
about  20  yards,  and  I wanted  him  on  that 
one.  I had  to  do  something  fast. 

I grabbed  my  grunt  tube  and  gave  two 
quick  burps.  It  was  a gamble,  because  the 
doe  was  still  standing  under  my  treestand, 
and  I was  worried  she’d  holt  when  she  heard 
a “buck”  25  feet  over  her  head.  She  be- 
came  alert  but,  fortunately,  she  didn’t  run. 

The  buck,  on  the  other  hand,  quickly 
changed  direction  and  started  heading  my 
way,  grunting  with  every  step.  My  heart 
started  pounding  as  1 realized  1 was  going 
to  get  a shot.  When  the  buck  was  behind 
some  brush  at  30  yards,  I drew  back  and 
quickly  counted  10  points  on  his  rack. 

The  buck  stepped  into  an  opening  in 
the  brush  and  I gave  a quick  grunt  with  my 
mouth.  Unfortunately,  the  buck  took  three 
steps  before  he  stopped  and  his  vitals  were 
obscured  by  some  twigs.  I didn’t  have  a 
shot,  but  1 was  at  full  draw  and  the  buck 
was  looking  right  at  me.  I couldn’t  move. 

Here’s  where  the  months  of  practice 
paid  off.  Because  the  muscles  1 use  to  pull 


GOOD  SHOOTING  form  is  a product  of 
consistent  practice. 

the  70'pound  draw  weight  of  my  bow  had 
been  welhtrained,  1 had  no  problem  hold- 
ing my  draw  for  a good  two  minutes  until 
the  buck  started  walking  again.  When  he 
stepped  into  another  opening,  1 yelled  out 
“Hey!”  That  stopped  him  dead  in  his  tracks. 

Again,  thanks  to  months  of  practice,  1 
was  able  to  quickly  judge  the  distance  to 
the  deer  to  he  about  30  yards,  lock  my  sight 
pin  behind  the  buck’s  shoulder,  and  release 
my  arrow,  scoring  a perfect  double-lung 
shot.  The  buck  bolted  but  dropped  within 
sight.  No  tracking  required. 

Bowhunting  practice  achieves  three 
basic  goals.  It  teaches  you  good  shooting 
form.  It  teaches  you  accuracy.  And  it 
teaches  you  to  judge  distance.  Master  these 
three  aspects  of  shooting  and  watch  your 
freezer  fill  up  with  venison. 

Contrary  to  what  you  might  think,  good 
shooting  form  and  accuracy  are  not  the 
same  thing.  They  are  related,  but  they  are 
different.  I’ve  taken  inaccurate  shots  with 
good  form  and  accurate  shots  with  poor 
form  many  times. 

Consistent  accuracy  starts  with  good 
shooting  form.  Generally,  at  full  draw  you 
want  to  keep  your  hack  straight,  have  your 
how  arm  extended  parallel  to  the  ground, 
and  have  the  string  anchored  some  place 
comfortable  for  you  on  your  cheek.  Your 
release  arm  should  he  bent  at  the  elbow, 
which  also  should  he  perfectly  parallel  to 
the  ground.  When  you  release  — it  doesn’t 
matter  if  you  shoot  with  fingers  or  a me- 
chanical release  — your  how  arm  should 
remain  in  place  until  the  arrow  hits  the 
target  and  your  release  hand  should  move 
fluidly  away  from  your  face. 

All  that  might  sound  perfectly  simple, 
hut  only  practice  will  help  you  learn  to  use 
good  shooting  form  every  time  you  release 
an  arrow.  If  your  form’s  good  only  half  the 
time  you  shoot,  then  you  can’t  cry  when 
half  your  shots  at  deer  are  errant.  Shoot 
with  good  form  over  and  over  and  over. 
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and  your  body  will  be  trained  to  automati- 
cally produce  good  shooting  form  when- 
ever you  draw  your  bow. 

If  you’re  not  sure  if  you  have  good  shoot- 
ing form,  go  to  your  local  archery  pro  shop. 
They’ll  be  glad  to  watch  your  form  and  give 
you  a few  tips  if  needed.  A couple  com- 
mon pitfalls  to  watch  out  for  include:  drop- 
ping your  bow  arm  when  you  release  an 
arrow;  moving  your  head  left  or  right  when 
you  release  an  arrow,  to  see  it  hit  the  tar- 
get; jerking  your  release  hand  when  you 
shoot;  and  canting  your  how  left  or  right 
with  your  bow  hand. 

As  your  shooting  form  improves,  your 
accuracy  is  guaranteed  to  improve  as  well. 
Accuracy  in  archery  is  about  controlling 
your  body  — being  rock  steady  when  you 
release  an  arrow.  It  takes  only  a slight 
twitch  of  your  bow  arm  to  throw  an  arrow 
off-line  by  several  inches  when  you’re 
shooting  at  a target  20  yards  away.  The  far- 
ther away  the  target  is,  the  more  that  move- 
ment will  adversely  affect  your  shot. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  sharpen  your 
accuracy  is  to  shoot  at  small  targets.  If  you 
can  consistently  hit  a pie  plate  at  20  yards, 
try  switching  to  a target  the  size  of  a clay 
bird.  Once  you’ve  mastered  that,  switch  to 
a target  the  size  of  a 50-cent  piece.  As  the 
targets  get  smaller,  your  form  has  to  become 
more  steady  for  you  to  remain  accurate. 

If  you’re  feeling  really  confident  in  your 


PLACE  a shot  like  this  on  a real  deer  and 
you'll  be  filling  out  your  tag 

shooting  form,  try  shooting  at  that  50-cent- 
piece  target  at  25,  30,  35  and  40  yards.  If 
you  can  consistently  nail  that  target  at  40 
yards,  any  deer  that  ever  ventures  inside 
that  distance  from  you  should  end  up  in 
the  back  of  your  truck. 

To  achieve  that  kind  of  accuracy  re- 
quires patience  and  a lot  of  practice.  Don’t 
expect  to  shoot  like  that  two  days  after  you 
pick  up  a bow  for  the  first  time.  I’ve  been 
shooting  a bow  for  16  years,  including  four 
years  of  heavy  competitive  shooting,  and 
yet  after  a long  winter  hiatus,  it  typically 
takes  me  a good  month  of  practicing  three 
or  four  days  a week  to  get  back  to  the  top 
of  my  archery  game. 

Shooting  at  3-D  targets  to  sharpen  your 
accuracy  is  better  than  not  shooting  at  all, 
but  it’s  not  going  to  get  you  as  sharp  as  prac- 
ticing with  bullseye  targets.  When  you 
shoot  at  a 3-D  target,  there’s  no  definitive 
aiming  point.  You  aim  at  a vital  “area.”  Your 
arrow  can  stray  a couple  inches  away  from 
the  precise  spot  at  which  you  were  aiming 
and  still  be  in  the  vitals. 

To  help  you  develop  tight  groups,  your 
best  bet  is  to  practice  with  bullseye  targets. 
Practice  with  3-D  targets  to  hone  your  abil- 
ity to  pick  out  an  aiming  point  when  there 
isn’t  one  visible.  Remember,  there’s  no 
bullseye  on  a deer. 

Judging  distance  is  the  final  piece  of  the 
bowhunter’s  practice  puzzle.  All  the  prac- 
tice working  on  your  form  and  accuracy  is 
meaningless  if  your  target  is  25  yards  away 
and  you  think  it’s  35.  And  if  there’s  a bet- 
ter way  for  a bowhunter  to  learn  to  judge 
distance  than  participating  in  a 3-D  shoot, 
I haven’t  heard  of  it.  I mean,  you  walk 
through  the  woods,  encountering  life-size 
foam  animals  at  unmarked  distances  that 
you  have  to  shoot  in  the  vital  area  for  score. 
It’s  the  perfect  practice,  and  archery  clubs 
all  over  the  state  run  these  shoots  every 
weekend  through  the  summer  months. 

Go  to  enough  3-D  shoots  regularly  — 
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or  run  your  own  shoot  by  yourself  with  a 
target  or  two  — and  you  will  learn  to  sense 
the  difference  between  20  and  25  yards, 
between  30  and  35  yards  and  so  on.  Typi- 
cally, with  today’s  compound  bows,  your 
range  estimation  has  to  be  within  five  yards 
of  the  correct  distance  for  you  to  produce 
a killing  shot  at  20  yards  or  less.  The  far- 
ther away  the  target  is,  the  closer  to  per- 
fect your  range  estimate  must  be.  If  a deer 
is  40  yards  out  and  you  think  it’s  35  yards, 
you’ll  probably  shoot  under  its  belly. 

You  could  make  the  argument  that,  with 
today’s  laser  rangefinders,  there’s  no  need 
to  worry  about  this  facet  of  the  game.  How- 
ever, batteries  have  been  known  to  die  at 
critical  times.  Sometimes  a deer  shows  up 
so  fast,  there’s  time  to  reach  for  only  one 


tool  — the  bow  or  the  rangefinder.  I’d 
rather  reach  for  my  bow.  Or,  you  could  be 
in  a situation  like  I described  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  article.  Once  I went  to  full 
draw,  there  was  no  opportunity  to  check 
distance  with  a rangefinder.  I carry  a 
rangefinder,  but  I don’t  count  on  it  alone. 

A lot  of  factors  beyond  a bowhunter’s 
control  have  to  fall  perfectly  in  place  for  a 
deer  to  walk  within  bow  range  of  your  po- 
sition. The  wind  has  to  be  right.  The  deer 
has  to  pick  the  right  path.  Other  hunters, 
hikers,  bike  riders,  etc.  can’t  spook  the  deer. 
If  everything  does  fall  into  place,  however, 
and  a nice  deer  ends  up  20  yards  from  your 
treestand,  wouldn’t  it  be  a shame  to  blow 
the  shot  just  because  you  didn’t  take  time 
to  practice  shooting?  □ 


Fun  Came  By  Connie  Mertz 

Bear  With  Me 


Place  the  letter  at  the  end  of  each  correct  fact  about  black  bears  in  the  space 
provided,  and  then  finish  the  statement  below. 

male  is  called  a boar  (O) 

female  is  called  a cow  (T) 

young  are  called  “cubbies”  (E) 

only  found  in  North  America  (P) 

usually  solitary  (P) 

cinnamon  phase  not  found  in  Pennsylvania  (I) 

hind  foot  track  somewhat  resembles  a human  footprint  (O) 

excellent  swimmers  (R) 

mates  in  June  and  July  (T) 

gestation  period  is  seven  to  seven  and  a half  months  (U) 

young  are  bom  with  eyes  open  (C) 

males  have  been  known  to  kill  and  eat  their  offspring  (N) 

home  range  for  males  can  be  100  square  miles  (I) 

home  range  for  females  is  about  24-50  square  miles  (S) 

usually  shy  and  nocturnal  (T) 

A bear  is  an 
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Lock,  Stock  & Barrel 

By  Jim  Romanelli 


Acclaimed  as  '‘Americas  Favorite  Riflemaker'  with  the 
models  336  and  39 A lever  actions,  stands  as  one  of 
Americas  oldest  and  most  successful  gunmakers. 


Marlin 

Part  1 


The  civil  war  era  brought  out  the 
great  American  ingenuity  in  firearm 
and  ammunition  design.  In  less  than  a 
6-year  span  ( 1 860- 1 866 ) we  went  from  per- 
cussion muzzleloaders  to  firearms  shooting 
linen  and  paper  cartridges,  to  copper/brass 
rimfire  and  centerfire  cartridges.  Firearm 
designers  such  as  Sharps,  Spencer, 
Burnside,  Ballard,  Tyler  and  others  helped 
to  shape  a new  breed  of  military  and,  later, 
target  and  sporting  firearms,  such  as  the 
single-shot  breech  loading  Sharps  Model 
64  to  the  lever  action  Spencer  and  Henry 
repeating  rifles. 


As  the  evolution  of  firearms  continued, 
nearly  all  of  these  early  companies  fell  by 
the  wayside  or  were  bought  out  by  inves- 
tors who  wanted  to  refine  their  design  with- 
out patent  infringements.  Many  may  not 
know  that  Marlin,  one  of  our  largest,  most 
famous  rifle  manufacturers,  has  its  history 
beginning  in  the  1860s. 

Marlin  Firearms  actually  got  its  start 
around  1863  when  John  Marlin  began 
manufacturing,  believe  it  or  not,  small 
pocket  single  action,  single-shot,  derrin- 
gers. At  first  they  were  chambered  for  the 
rimfire  .22  short,  but  as  time  went  on  the 
32-  and  41 -caliber  rimfires  were  added. 
These  derringers  had  a button  release  un- 
der the  barrel,  so  the  barrel  could  swing 
out  to  the  right,  exposing  the  chamber  to 
load  and  eject.  These  handguns  were  pro- 
duced until  1881,  and  while  they  were  in 
production.  Marlin  introduced  a small 
single  action  revolver  (1872-1887)  called 
the  Standard,  chambered  in  22-,  30-  and 
32-caliber  rimfires.  These  were  of  the  bar- 
rel tip-up  type  (latch  at  the  bottom  of  the 
frame)  that  would  allow  the  cylinder  to 
drop  out  to  be  reloaded.  Around  1878  a 
larger  model  was  built  to  fire  the  .38  S&tW 
centerfire  cartridge. 

John  Marlin  also  built  a solid  frame  re- 
volver (1870-1875)  that  held  seven 
22-caliber  short  cartridges.  The  solid  frame 
used  a center  pin  to  hold  and  remove  the 
cylinder  from  the  frame  (to  load  and 
empty)  and  it  was  inherently  stronger  than 
the  tip-up.  While  popular,  these  models 
were  slow  to  load,  and  revolver  designs 
evolved.  Marlin  kept  up  by  producing  sev- 
eral top-break  centerfire  double  action  re- 
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JIM  ROMANELLI  at  the  Marlin 
plant.  Display  at  left  shows  the 
manufacturing  process  of  the 
Model  336.  Below,  Jim  is  with 
Marlin  Marketing  Manager 
TONY  AESCHLIMAN  and  the 
H&R  new  Excell  Auto  5 
Waterfowl  shotgun.  (In  2000  the 
Marlin  Firearms  Co.  purchased 
the  assets  of  H&R  1871,  Inc., 
which  included  the  Excell.) 


volvers  in  .32  and  .38  S&.W  that  would 
automatically  eject  spent  cases  when 
opened  (the  first  model  didn’t). 

There  is  also  evidence  that  Marlin  de- 
signed  a double  action  swing  out  cylinder 
pistol,  which  was  never  placed  into  pro- 
duction. After  absorbing  the  Hopkins  & 
Allen  firearms  company,  Marlin  came  out 
with  a short-lived  full  size  single-shot  tar- 
get pistol,  as  well  as  a single-shot  shotgun. 
Handgun  manufacturing  ended  around 
1899,  when  the  company  put  all  its  efforts 
into  long-guns. 

Marlin’s  long  gun  history  began  with  the 
famous  Ballard  single-shot  rifle.  Ballard 
Rifle  Company  had  been  around  since 
1861  until  1875,  when  John  Marlin  as- 
sumed ownership.  Chambering  ran  the 
gamut  from  the  rimfires  in  .22,  .32,  .38  and 
.44,  in  short,  long  and  extra  long  versions. 
Ballards  also  were  chambered  in  the 
centerfire  versions  of  those  cartridges, 
along  with  longer,  more  powerful  .32-40, 
.38-55,  .40-70,  .45-65  and  .45-70,  as  well 
as  several  others. 

These  firearms  were  offered  with  many 
options.  The  simplest  grade,  the  “Gallery” 
rifle,  had  simple  open  sights,  straight 
grained  wood  for  the  stocks,  and  a round 
barrel.  At  the  other  extreme  were  the  much 
envied  “Schuetzen”  and  “Long  Range” 
models.  These  had  different  styles  of  globe 
aperture  front  sights  combined  with  a tang 
or  mid-  to  long-range  vernier  rear  sights, 
stocks  having  nice  figure  with  fancy  check- 
ering and  a cheek  piece,  and  with  heavier 
barrels  in  a round  or  octagonal  to  a half 


round/octagonal  in  lengths  out  to  34 
inches.  Also,  the  receiver  came  in  various 
grades  of  engraving,  along  with  different 
lever  styles.  The  Ballard  was  popular  for 
many  years,  but  the  evolution  of  the  re- 
peating rifle  and  stronger  designed  single- 
shots, such  as  the  Winchester  1885,  took 
their  toll  and  production  ended  in  1890. 

Marlin’s  first  repeating  rifle  was  a lever 
action,  the  Model  1879.  It  was  a tube-fed, 
side-loading,  top  ejection  rifle  that  never 
went  into  production.  Improvements  to 
this  basic  lever  design  from  Marlin,  Bur- 
gess and  Hepburn,  however,  brought  forth 
the  Model  1881,  which  was  strong  enough 
to  handle  the  longer  cartridges  from  the 
.32-40  and  .38-55  to  the  more  powerful 
.40-60,  .40-65  and  .45-70.  A smoothbore 
version  was  also  made  to  accommodate 
shotshells. 

The  1881  could  be  had  with  single  or 
double  set  triggers,  fancy  wood,  checker- 
ing, sights,  half  or  full  length  magazine,  and 
a blued,  case  colored  or  plated  receiver, 
along  with  different  engraving.  The  1881 
wasn’t  as  popular  as  the  Winchester  1876 
toggle  designed  lever  action,  but  it  was  the 
strongest  lever  action  at  the  time  and  was 
manufactured  until  1903. 
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BARREL  BLANKS,  left,  at  the  Marlin 
plant.  Below,  the  stock  shaping 
machine  handles  eight  stocks  at  one 
time. 


As  the  smaller,  less  powerful 
centerfire  cartridges  (.32-20,  .38- 
40,  .44-40)  became  more  popular 
Marlin  scaled  down  the  size  of  the  81  and 
added  a vertical  locking  lug,  which 
strengthened  the  action  hy  locking  into  the 
rear  of  the  breech  holt  as  the  lever  was  clos- 
ing the  action.  It  would  not  allow  the  rifle 
to  fire  unless  the  lever  was  in  full  battery. 
The  carrier  was  also  redesigned  to  allow 
cartridges  from  the  magazine  to  feed  slowly 
into  the  carrier,  as  the  action  was  worked 
(rather  than  snapping  into  the  carrier  as 
the  action  was  closed).  This  model  was 
known  as  the  1888. 

By  1889  Marlin  and  Hepburn  rede- 
signed the  88,  which  ejected  rounds  from 
the  top  of  the  receiver,  to  the  Model  1889, 
that  had  a solid  top  and  a square  breech 
holt  as  part  of  the  receiver  and  ejected 
rounds  from  the  right  side.  They  nick- 
named this  model  “The  Marlin  Safety”  and 
engraved  it  on  the  top  of  every  receiver.  It 
was  a safet  design  than  the  top  eject.  The 
1889  could  be  had  with  the  same  options 
as  the  Model  81,  plus  it  was  chambered  in 
the  .25-20  Winchester.  In  just  a few  years 
the  89  was  replaced  hy  the  Model  1894,  hy 
scaling  down  the  Model  93,  which  had  ex- 
tra safety  features. 

The  94  remained  popular  until  the  early 
1930s.  It  was  reintroduced  in  1969,  how- 
ever, in  .44  magnum,  and  since  then  its 
popularity  has  increased  due  to  cowboy 
action  shooting.  Today  it’s  chambered  in 
.25-20,  .32-20,  .32  H&R  Mag.,  .357  Mag/ 


.38  Special,  .41  Magnum  and  .45  Long 
Colt. 

Marlin  knew  that  the  strength  design 
of  the  89  (rear  vertical  locking  lug)  was 
superior  to  the  larger  framed  8 1 , so  he  had 
it  scaled  up  in  the  Model  1893  to  chamber 
the  newer  longer  cartridges,  such  as  the  .25- 
36,  .32-40,  .38-55,  .30-30  and  .32  Special. 
The  93  also  featured  a split  firing  pin  that 
would  not  allow  the  rifle  to  fire  unless  the 
action  was  in  full  battery,  as  well  as  all  the 
usual  Marlin  options,  plus  a takedown 
model,  where  the  barrel  and  magazine  as  a 
unit  would  break  away  from  the  receiver. 
The  1893  remained  in  production  until  the 
mid' 1930s,  when  it  went  through  some 
cosmetic  changes  and  became  the  Model 
1 936  and  was  chambered  for  the  .30-30  and 
.32  Special. 

Even  as  the  popularity  of  the  new  high 
velocity  medium  powered  cartridges,  such 
as  the  .30-30  Winchester,  were  growing, 
there  was  still  a large  enough  demand  for  a 
better  larger  bore  repeater,  so  Marlin  scaled 
up  the  93  a little  to  become  the  Model 
1895,  which  allowed  it  to  chamber  rounds 
such  as  the  .33  WCF,  .38-56,  .40-65  and 
.45-90. 

With  the  advent  of  the  high  velocity, 
flatter  shooting,  military  cartridges  (at  the 
end  of  the  19*  century  and  beginning  of 
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the  20*),  such  as  the  7mm  Mauser,  .30-40 
1 Krag  and  .30-06,  the  lower  velocity  large 
' bore  calibers  began  falling  by  the  wayside. 
The  Model  95  was  discontinued  by  1915. 

The  36  lasted  until  1948,  when  Marlin 
went  with  a more  modern  design,  the 
Model  336.  This  model  had  basically  the 
same  internal  construction  as  the  36,  but 
the  receiver  was  a more  enclosed,  solid 
design;  the  breech  bolt  was  round  rather 
than  square  as  in  the  93;  and  the  extractor 
was  improved.  At  first  it  came  with  a 
Ballard  type  rifled  barrel,  which  was  later 
changed  to  the  Micro-Groove  rifling,  and 
now  the  Ballard  type  and  Micro-Groove 
are  used,  dependent  on  the  chambering. 

The  336  style  is  a very  strong  and  ver- 
satile length  action  that  is  still  in  produc- 
tion with  more  than  three  million  sold.  It 
has  been  manufactured  in  many  sub  mod- 
els that  are  too  numerous  to  list,  and  has 
been  chambered  in  the  .30-30  Win,  .32 
Win.  Special,  .35  Remington,  .356  Win, 
.307  Win,  .375  Win,  .44  Magnum,  .444 
Marlin,  .45-70  cartridges  and  the  new  .450 
Marlin.  Its  design  allowed  the  top  of  the 
receiver  to  be  drilled  and  tapped  for  a 
scope.  Some  of  those  cartridges  have  fallen 
by  the  wayside,  but  the  336  remains  a big 
seller. 

Today  the  336  is  chambered  in  .30-30 
and  .35  Remington,  and  along  with  its  sis- 
ters, the  Model  444  in  .444  Marlin,  Model 
1895  in  .45-70,  and  Model  1895M  in  .450 
Marlin,  it  comes  in  12  different  sub-mod- 
els. Options  include  a choice  of  blued  or 
stainless  steel,  with  barrels  from  I6V2  to  26 
inches,  in  carbine,  rifle.  Guide  Gun  and 
cowboy  action  versions,  as  well  as  a choice 
of  hardwood  laminate  or  walnut  stocks. 

By  the  late  1880s  the  .22  rimfire  car- 
tridges had  become  popular,  so  Marlin  and 
Hepburn  designed  a scaled  down  version 
of  their  lever  action  88  to  accommodate 


Fun  Game  answer: 
OPPORTUNIST. 


the  .22  rimfires,  including  shotshells,  as 
well  as  the  .32  rimfire.  This  model  was  the 
1891,  and  it  was  designed  with  a remov- 
able side  plate  that  exposed  the  internal 
action. 

At  first  it  had  the  usual  loading  gate  on 
the  side  of  the  receiver,  but  later  a new 
tube-feed  design  was  developed.  It  featured 
a spring  loaded  rod  that  was  removed  from 
the  muzzle  end  of  the  rifle  to  insert  car- 
tridges into  the  tube.  The  rod  would  then 
be  inserted  back  in  to  hold  the  cartridges 
under  spring  pressure  to  reliably  feed  the 
action  (just  like  all  .22  rimfire  tube-fed 
rifles  are  today).  With  a slightly  redesigned 
trigger,  this  became  the  Model  1892. 

Model  39 

As  good  as  the  92  was,  John  Marlin  had 
Hepburn  redesign  it  to  become  a takedown 
model,  where  the  receiver  was  split  in  half. 
One  part  of  the  receiver  held  the  hammer, 
lever,  carrier  and  butt  stock,  and  the  other 
half  was  one  piece  with  the  breech  bolt, 
barrel  and  magazine.  This  model  lasted 
until  1915,  and  was  discontinued  during 
the  WWI  arming  boom,  but  came  back  out 
in  1922  as  the  Model  39,  of  which  way 
more  than  1 ,000,000  have  been  made  and 
it  still  remains  in  production  and  popular 
today. 

Around  1955  Marlin  brought  out  a 
more  modern  hammerless  lever  action 
called  the  Model  56.  Albeit  aesthetically 
similar  to  the  Savage  99,  its  claim  to  fame 
was  that  it  had  a 25-degree  lever  throw  (2- 
inch  distance)  as  compared  to  the  90  de- 
grees of  other  lever  action  rifles.  It  was  at 
first  chambered  in  the  .22LR,  and  in  1957 
the  .22  Magnum  was  included  as  the  Model 
57M.  In  1963  the  30-caliber  carbine  car- 
tridge, as  well  as  the  .256  Winchester  Mag- 
num round  were  included  in  the  now 
Model  62.  It  had  a 14-year  run  that  ended 
in  1969.  □ 

...  to  be  continued  in 
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^Atichec  , 

T WAS  a humid  summer  day  at  Pine  Ridge  State  Forest  Natural  Area  in  Bedford  * 
County.  Hiking  along  a trail,  I met  a wood  turtle.  It  seemed  the  turtle  had  seen  me 
first  — or  had  otherwise  sensed  my  presence  — because  it  had  withdrawn  its  legs  and 
tail  inside  its  shell.  Its  soot-colored,  beaked  face  peered  out  from  beneath  the  protecting  ; 
carapace. 

1 sat  down  beside  the  turtle.  1 had  plenty  of  time,  and  decided  I’d  share  some  of  it 
with  this  creature. 

Over  the  next  five  minutes,  the  turtle  edged  its  head  outside  of  its  shell.  Reddish  \ 
orange  markings  showed  on  the  turtle’s  neck.  The  turtle  fixed  its  dark  eye  on  me.  I 
wondered  what  the  eye  saw.  I wondered  what  the  turtle  thought  about  what  its  eye 
registered. 

Typical  for  its  species,  the  wood  turtle  had  a beautiful,  intricate  upper  shell:  a rich  ! 
dusty  brown,  with  darker  radiating  lines  on  each  upraised  plate,  of  which  there  were 
thirteen  sculpted  into  the  carapace.  Each  plate,  or  scute,  was  engraved  with  a series  of  ! 
concentric,  roughly  rectangular  lines,  like  the  elevation  lines  on  a topographic  map.  ; 

Each  line  signified  a year’s  growth.  When  I got  my  face  down  i 
near  the  turtle,  I could  make  out  roughly  25  lines. 

The  turtle  was  about  eight  inches  long  by  five  inches 
wide.  I grasped  its  shell  in  my  hand,  and  lifted.  In  contrast 
with  its  earth-colored  carapace,  the  bottom  of  the  turtle’s  ' 
shell  — the  portion  known  as  the  plastron  — was  a rich  straw 
yellow  with  mahogany-black  blotches. 

I put  the  turtle  hack  down. 

After  some  time,  the  turtle  extended  its  legs.  They  were 
marked  with  reddish  orange  and  had  long  black  claws.  | 

The  turtle  did  not  walk  off.  It  stared  at  me,  or  at  least  in  my  general  direction. 

More  time  passed.  I realized  I was  becoming  impatient:  impatient  for  the  creature  to 
do  something,  to  do  anything.  The  scaly  skin  sheathing  the  turtle’s  neck  pulsed  faintly  | 
as  the  turtle  breathed.  A fly  landed  on  the  dark  head.  After  a few  more  minutes,  the  fly  I 
walked  slowly  across  the  turtle’s  eye.  At  which  point  the  turtle  blinked. 

When  1 had  first  sat  down,  the  sun  was  directly  overhead.  Now  the  trees  cast  shadows 
across  the  path.  I got  up,  sttetched,  and  brushed  the  dust  off  my  pants.  The  turtle  re- 
posed in  exactly  the  same  spot  where  I’d  put  it  down  after  examining  its  plastron.  That’s  | 
where  the  turtle  stayed  as  I walked  off  down  the  trail.  ! 

The  turtle,  of  course,  did  not  exist  to  please  me.  It  did  not  grasp  the  concept  of  . 
“pleasing”  anybody  or  anything,  except  perhaps  its  own  reptilian  self.  ? 

And  yet  in  its  placid,  patient,  unassuming  manner  of  existing  — of  simply  being  — it 
had  done  just  that.  It  had  told  me  to  slow  down,  absorb  my  immediate  surroundings, 
become  present  to  the  sights,  sounds,  and  smells  of  the  world  in  which  I am  privileged  to 
temporarily  reside. 

And  that  thought  did  please  me  greatly. 
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TIlB  NbiI  Pirnith  CBIILfH 

JiJJt  J^SS-LLLi'Si  iJIJ-Cl  presents. . . 


Black  Bear 

2006  FINE  ART  PRINT 

In  a silent  forest  on  the  cusp  of 
winter,  a huge  black  bear  has  just 
made  a kill  — an  unwary  wood- 
chuck, which  will  help  the  bear  get 
through  the  long  winter  sleep  to 
come.  This  magnificent  painting, 
created  by  acclaimed  wildlife  artist 
Ned  Smith  in  1979  as  a cover  for 
Pennsylvania  Game  News,  has 
been  chosen  for  the  Center's  2006 
fine  art  print.  Image  size  22.5"x16". 
Order  Now!  The  fine  art  print  edi- 
tion size  will  be  limited  to  the  num- 
ber of  orders  received  by  Aug.  31 , 
2006.  Collector  numbers  will  be 
guaranteed  within  the  limits  of  the 
edition  size  for  orders  placed  prior 
to  June  30.  Members  of  the 
Center  now  receive  a $30  dis- 
count! For  more  details,  please 
refer  to  our  website  or  contact  us 
for  a brochure.  And,  for  the  first 
time,  we  are  offering  a special 
edition  of  oil-on-canvas  giclee 
prints  (edition  limited  to  50). 
Contact  the  Center  for  details. 

Framing  Options: 

Two-toned  walnut  frame  with  two-toned  tan  mat 
or  dark  rustic  frame  with  two-toned  gray  mat. 

Print  (unframed): 

$160.00  (S/H  $20.00  per  print) 

Framed  Print  (double  mat): 

$260.00  (S/H  $22.00  per  print) 

4-lnch  Signature  Series  Patch: 

$6.00  (SAt  50c  per  patch) 


Ask  about  discounts  for  Ned  Smith  Center  members. 
For  more  info  or  to  place  your  order,  please  contact: 

Ned  Smith  Center  for  Nature  and  Art 

RO.  Box  33,  Millersburg,  PA  17061 
Phone  (717)  692-3699 
www.nedsmithcenter.org 
nedsmith@epix.net 


Working  Together  for  Wildlife  < 


HUMMING3IRP  HANGOUT,  by 

JudyA.  5chraderi5the2006 
Working  Together  for  Wildlife 
fine  art  print.  Pennsylvania’s 
smallest  bird,  the  ruby- 
throated  hummingbird  is  of- 
ten seen  hovering  nearfloiver- 
in^  plants  In  search  of  nectar. 


Call  1 -888-888-3459,  and  have  your  Visa, 
Discover,  MasterCard  or  American  Ex- 
press ready,  or  mail  your  remittance  to: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Department  MS 


Hummingbird  Hangout 

FRINT5  are  on  acid-free  paper;  im- 
age is  15  X 22V2  inches.  Cost  is 
$125,  plus  s&h  (for  framing  add 
$97.50,  plus  s&h).  Embroidered, 
4-inch  patches  are  $5.66,  plus 
s&h.  PA  residents  add  6%  state 
sales  tax. 

WTFW  sales  benefit  Pennsylvania’s 
nongame  management  and  re- 
search projects. 


I 


2001  Elmerton  Avenue 
Harrisburg,  PA  1 71 1 0-9797 
Make  check  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission;  do  not  send  cash. 

Patches  and  other  items  available  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  may  be  or- 
dered from  "The  Outdoor  Shop"  at 
www.pgc.state.pa.us. 


Shipping  & Handling 

$1,00  to  $6.00  = $1.25 
$6.01  to  $20.00  = $2.95 
$20,01  to  $35.00  = $4.95 
$35.01  to  $60.00  = $6.95 
$60,01  to  $100.00  = $6.95 
$100,01  to  $150.00  = $10.95 
$150,01  to  $200,00  = $12,95 
$200,01  to  $250,00  = $14,95 
Over  $250.00  = $16.95 
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Ned  Smithes  Game  News  covers  book 


Game  news  fans  win  be  glad  to  know  that  a book  of  Ned  Smith’s  Game  News 
covers  has  just  been  published.  Titled  “Ned  Smith’s  Game  News  Covers:  The 
Complete  Collection,’’  this  book  covers,  in  chronological  order,  every  one  of  the 
Game  News  covers  that  featured  Ned’s  artwork.  There’s  121  covers  in  all,  each 
reproduced  in  actual  size,  from  the  September  1950  Special  Issue  No.  1,  that  featured 
a doe,  two  fawns  and  a buck,  through  to  the  July  2001  cover,  which  featured  a turkey 
gobbler  — one  of  two  Ned  Smith  paintings  published  posthumously,  in  association 
with  the  Ned  Smith  Center  for  Nature  and  Art. 

And  speaking  of  the  center,  Stackpole  Books  published  this  book  in  cooperation 
with  the  Ned  Smith  Center  for  Nature 
and  Art  and  the  Game  Commission. 

As  part  of  the  working  relationship, 
both  the  Center  and  the  Game 
Commission  were  provided  with  a 
special  collector’s  edition  to  sell. 

Unlike  the  trade  edition  available  on 
the  open  market,  this  special  edition 
includes  a frontispiece  that  features  the 
center’s  and  agency’s  logos  and  mission 
statements. 

The  book  also  includes  an  introduc- 
tion by  Scott  Weidensaul  about  Ned 
and  his  association  with  Game  News, 
and  for  this  introduction  Scott  inter- 
viewed Bob  Bell,  the  Game  News  editor 
who  worked  closely  with  Ned  for  nearly 
20  years.  The  introduction  also 
includes  more  than  a dozen  color 
photographs  of  Ned  afield,  at  his  desk, 
and  of  his  wife,  Marie. 

Although  he  passed  away  more  than 
20  years  ago,  Ned  still  holds  a special  place  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  many  Game 
News  readers,  wildlife  art  enthusiasts  and  others  who  have  grown  up  to  appreciate 
Pennsylvania’s  rich  wildlife  resources.  Ned’s  artwork  truly  is  timeless,  as  is  his  associa- 
tion with  Pennsylvania  Game  News. 

Paging  through  the  covers,  readers  will  quickly  develop  an  appreciation  for  Ned’s 
life  and  how  his  talent  — and  Game  News  — evolved  over  the  years.  The  covers  also 
reflect  Pennsylvania’s  conservation  history  from  the  early  1950s  to  the  mid-’80s. 

At  press  time,  plans  called  for  “Ned  Smith’s  Game  News  Covers:  The  Complete 
Collection,”  to  be  available  by  mid-July.  Order  by  calling  1-888-888-3459,  or  through 
“The  Outdoor  Shop,”  at  www.pgc.state.pa.us,  or  by  writing  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  Department  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Price  is  $24.95,  plus  s&.h,  and  state  sales  tax. 
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letters 


Editor; 

Your  March  cover  is  the 
best  ever.  Tim  Flanigan  did 
one  outstanding  job. 
Unbelievable.  In  running  my 
pointers,  I ran  into  more 
woodcock  this  spring  than  in 
the  past  ten  years.  They  are  a 
great  bird  for  the  canine  and 
beautiful  to  watch.  I do  not 
hunt  them,  though.  I leave 
them  for  the  purists. 

B. Long 
Bath 

Editor: 

In  February,  WCO 
Patrick  Snickles  came  to  the 
Marion  Center  High  School 
to  speak  to  the  ninth  grade 
environmental  science 
classes.  We  learned  so  much 
from  him  as  he  explained  his 
job  and  made  us  aware  of 
future  career  opportunities. 

To  Officer  Snickles,  we 
thank  you  very  much. 

MCHS  Ninth  Graders 

Editor: 

On  behalf  of  the  Navy 
League,  Central  Pennsylva- 
nia Council,  I would  like  to 
express  our  sincere  apprecia- 
tion to  you  for  sending  back 
issues  of  Game  News  to  our 
Marines  in  Iraq.  I know  from 
personal  experience  during 
my  deployment  to  Vietnam 
what  Game  News  does  for  the 
soul,  thanks  to  my  now 
deceased  father-in-law,  a 
WWII  veteran  and  avid 
sportsman,  who  sent  me  his 
Game  News  every  month. 

P.W.  SCHEMPF 
Secretary 

Editor: 

Reading  the  April  Field 
Notes  I noticed  that  some 


WCOs  are  noticing  the  same 
trend  my  family  is  experienc- 
ing, i.e.,  there  are  some  big 
bucks  left  at  the  end  of  the 
season. 

They  are  hiding  some- 
where, and  this  year  we’ve 
decided  to  study  maps  of  the 
areas  we  hunt  and  check  out 


the  areas  farthest  from  all 
roads.  We  may  end  up  having 
to  walk  farther,  but  we  may 
fill  a few  more  tags.  Folks, 
hunting  season  does  not  start 
in  October.  In  some  form  or 
another,  it’s  year  round. 

E.  Harshbarger 
Galloway,  NJ 


Editor: 

As  a police  officer  for  many  years  at  the  Lehigh  Valley 
International  Airport,  1 have  worked  with  many  local,  state 
and  federal  law  enforcement  agencies,  on  problems  that  were, 
at  times,  dangerous,  pleasurable  or  hilarious.  The  experiences 
my  fellow  officers  and  1 have  had  with  WCO  Brad  Kreider 
have  been  a combination  of  all  three. 

My  first  encounter  with  WCO  Kreider  was  last  fall,  when  1 
found  a large  red-tailed  hawk  hopelessly  entangled  in  briers. 
After  a frustrating  hour  of  trying  to  contact  someone  for  help, 
one  of  my  fellow  officers  suggested  the  Game  Commission. 
One  phone  call  and  ten  minutes  later,  WCO  Kreider  was  on 
the  scene. 

After  watching  this  hawk  for  an  hour,  1 figured  any 
attempt  to  capture  it  would  he  exciting  and  dangerous.  Not 
so.  Officer  Kreider  got  a large  fishing  net  and  a small  cage 
from  his  vehicle,  walked  right  up  to  the  hawk  and,  with  a 
lightning  quick  strike,  netted  the  hawk. 

About  two  weeks  later,  I found  another  redtail,  with  a 
broken  wing.  After  our  previous  experience.  Officer  Gensits 
and  I knew  exactly  who  to  call.  As  we  watched  this  hawk 
while  waiting  for  Officer  Kreider,  we  just  knew  this  one 
wouldn’t  be  as  easy  as  to  capture.  Although  unable  to  fly,  this 
hawk  was  very  mobile,  moving  through  the  grass  like  a 
pheasant.  But,  again,  I under  estimated  WCO  Kreider.  Upon 
his  arrival  he  took  charge  of  the  situation  and,  with  fishing 
net  in  hand,  he  moved  in  on  the  injured  hawk  with  the  skill 
and  grace  of  a true  predator.  When  he  got  within  striking 
distance,  I blinked,  and  missed  the  capture.  As  we  talked  after 
the  hawk  was  in  custody,  we  decided  that  WCO  Kreider  had 
earned  and  deserved  the  nickname  “The  Cobra.” 

Officer  David  Enstrom 
Lehigh  Northampton  Airport  Authority  Police 

Department 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mall  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Letters  wilt  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 
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The  Rabbit  Club 


REGULAR 
meeting  of 
The  Rabbit  Club 
hasn’t  taken  place 
in  years.  The  Rab- 
bit Club  became  a 
tradition  in  the 
1960s  for  a group 
of  young  nimrods 
and  a few  old  men 
who  served  as  men- 
tors to  the  boys.  Club 
meetings  always  took 
place  in  Aggie’s  Restaurant  or, 
informally,  on  a rabbit  hunt.  And 
tradition  held  that  the  ceremonial 
meal  during  Rabbit  Club  meetings 
must  include  cheeseburgers  and 
French  fries  swimming  in  gravy, 
washed  down  with  Aggie’s  famous 
phosphates. 

We  were  actually  just  a group  of 
friends  who  had  a common  interest. 
In  fact,  in  the  beginning,  we  called  our- 
selves a club  only  as  a joke.  We  met 
on  a sporadic  basis,  a cluster  of  five  or 
six  pals  who  had  cemented  our  bonds 
in  high  school.  We  gathered  regularly 
at  Aggie’s,  and  from  there  we’d  go  out 
to  taste  the  exhilaration  of  the  wilder- 
ness surrounding  our  small  town.  We 
met  most  often  during  Christmas 
breaks  from  college  studies  to  plan  our 
assaults  upon  the  stronghold  of  br’er 
rabbit.  Snow,  of  course,  was  a neces- 
sity. On  carefree  winter  holidays  away 
from  work  and  studies,  we  ventured 
forth  to  the  best  rabbit  patch  in  the 
country.  Put  simply,  we  had  a foolproof 


system.  We  stumbled  upon  the  system  quite 
by  accident. 

One  late  December  there  came  a heavy,  i 
wet  snow.  The  sheer  weight  of  it  bent  over  ; 
the  branches  of  the  bushes  in  a swampy  ' 
tangle  of  cover  along  a rail  line  outside  of 
town.  The  guys  gathered  at  my  place, 
dressed  for  rabbit  and  loaded  for  bear.  Lady, 
my  beagle,  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  a 
crackerjack  on  rabbits  and  ringnecks,  was 
seated  in  the  back  seat  of  “The  Pink 
Prowler,”  Artie’s  rattletrap  that  had  once 
been  a pink  and  white  ’57  Pontiac.  Next 
stop  was  the  family  homestead,  where  we 
picked  up  Uncle  Bully  and  his  beagle. 
Sport.  Louie  met  us  at  the  abandoned  junc- 
tion depot  with  his  dog,  Gerry. 

We  started  our  hunt  among  the  snow- 
laden hushes  along  the  tracks.  Although 
the  cover  was  trampled  with  rabbit  tracks, 
we  didn’t  jump  any  right  off.  Artie  com- 
mented on  the  lack  of  bunnies  despite  the 
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abundant  tracks.  Dad  voiced  his  agreement 
and  added,  “Looks  like  they’ve  had  a bam 
dance  here.” 

We  sloughed  and  struggled  with  the 
snow  and  hmsh.  In  the  fall  season  the  tag 
alders  stood  three  or  four  feet  above  a man’s 
head.  Now,  with  the  snow  bending  them 
over,  most  of  the  bushes  were  just  head- 
high.  It  was  tough  fighting  the  branches 
and  the  snow.  The  dogs,  more  adaptable, 
took  the  path  of  least  resistance.  When 
they  fell  through  the  snow  to  the  ground, 
they  just  stayed  there.  And  that’s  where  the 
rabbits  were. 

Quite  literally,  rabbits  could  run  for 
miles  under  that  cover.  It  was  a regular 
bunny  subway.  Almost  immediately  we 
began  to  hear  muffled  barks  under  the 
canopy  of  snow  and  bowed  brush.  Occa- 
sionally, the  well-worn  trails  would  break 
into  daylight.  We  caught  only  glimpses  of 
rabbits  as  they  hopped  from  one  white- 
topped  shelter  to  another.  We  could  barely 
get  a peep  at  them,  let  alone  shoot.  We 
were  too  low.  Louie  discovered  it  first.  He 
found  that  if  he  sat  in  the  low  horizontal 
branches  of  the  willow  trees  guarding  the 
brush,  he  could  occasionally  spy  a hunny. 
He  called  out  to  rest  of  us.  “Hey,  I can  see 
the  rabbits  from  here.  If  we  all  get  in  the 
trees  we  should  get  some  shootin’.”  Dad, 
Artie  and  I each  took  a comer.  Uncle  Bully 
stood  up  on  the  tracks.  The  dogs  barked 
below  and  the  rabbits  would  jump.  Occa- 
sionally, they’d  mn  to  the  top  of  the  snow 
and  we’d  take  a peep.  And  maybe  we’d  get 
a shot. 

It  was  one  of  those  mild  days  in  late 
December.  In  fact,  it  was  pleasant  to  sit  on 
the  low  willow  limhs  and  take  in  the  ac- 
tion. The  beagles  were  busy,  eager  and  con- 
stantly barking  out  their  muffled  frenzied 
cries  in  their  pursuit  of  rabbits.  The  rab- 
bits wanted  to  mn.  Often,  in  the  late  sea- 
son rabbits  hole  up  almost  as  soon  as  they’re 
started,  but  not  that  day.  Maybe  it  was  the 
security  they  felt  in  the  tunnels;  maybe  it 
was  the  break  in  the  weather.  Maybe  they 
just  wanted  the  exercise,  or  maybe  they 


were  having  fun,  too.  And,  from  time 
to  time  we’d  score  on  one. 

For  three  hours  the  hounds  chased 
bunnies  continuously.  Sometimes 
Sport  and  Lady  would  run  in  tandem. 
Sometimes  Lady  and  Gerry  would 
team  up.  At  one  point  all  three  beagles 
were  running  different  rabbits.  We  all 
laughed  at  a particularly  amusing  in- 
cident when  Sport  was  running  an 
eastbound  rabbit  and  Lady  was  close 
on  the  trail  of  a westbound  bunny.  The 
rabbits  passed  each  other  and  scooted 
between  the  legs  of  the  dogs.  The  chas- 
ing hounds  met  head  on  and  had  to 
get  untangled  to  continue  their  pur- 
suits. We  were  hysterical.  Gales  of 
laughter  rose  from  the  willow  perches. 
Mostly,  it  was  just  fun  listening  to  the 
dogs  caterwauling  beneath  the  bushes. 
Only  rarely  would  a hound  stick  its 
nose  up  and  come  out  for  air. 

The  Rabbit  Club  was  born  right 
there  along  the  tracks  as  we  hiked  back 
to  the  vehicles,  vowing  to  repeat  that 
day.  Artie  said,  “We’ve  gotta  do  this 
again.  I’ll  get  my  mom  to  fry  up  these 
rabbits  and  we’ll  eat  ’em  during  the 
football  game  tomorrow.  Everybody 
meet  at  my  place.”  Then  he  added, 
“Hey,  we  could  promise  to  do  this  ev- 
ery Christmas  break.” 

Uncle  Bully  deadpanned,  “Oh, 
sure,  we’ll  meet  just  like  we  are  a club 
or  something.”  He  was  growling  in  his 
usual  sarcastic  tone,  not  at  all  serious. 

It  was  another  friend  who  took  the 
idea  and  ran  with  it.  “Yeah,  a club. 

That’s  a neat 
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we  call  it?”  Everybody  laughed,  but 
within  seconds  names  were  suggested. 
Artie  liked  the  Peep  ’N  Shoot  Club. 
He  added,  “Well,  them  rabbits  would 
run  and  every  once  in  a while  we  might 
get  a peep  at  ’em.  And  sometimes  we’d 
even  get  to  shoot.  Yep,  Peep  ’N 
Shoot.” 

“Ya  know,  we  wouldn’t  have  had 
near  as  much  fun  if  it  wasn’t  for  those 
willow  trees  around  that  tag  alder 
swamp.  Those  willow  trees  made  the 
day.  That’s  what  we  oughta  call  our 
club.  The  Willow  Tree  Rabbit  Club,” 
Louie  said. 

Uncle  Bully  groused,  “Per  God’s 
sakes,  it’s  just  a rabbit  hunting  club.  If 
you’re  gonna  call  this  outfit  anything 
it  should  just  be  The  Rabhit  Club.” 
And  that  was  that. 

From  then  on  we  looked  forward 
to  Christmas  each  year  and  prayed  for 
heavy  snow.  When  the  snows  came 
and  the  weather  broke,  we  gathered 
our  group  and  headed  for  the  tracks 
near  the  junction.  The  hunters  would 
change  slightly  from  year  to  year.  Once 
or  twice  Dave  joined  in.  Once  Uncle 
Jack  came  along  when  he  was  home 
on  leave  from  the  Air  Force,  but  there 
was  always  that  cluster  of  lifelong  bud- 
dies. We  had  to  actually  cut  the  roster 
a couple  of  times  to  keep  within  the 
5-person  limit  hack  then  for  hunting 
small  game. 

The  best  day  our  group  ever  had 
was  one  bitterly  cold  day  following  a 
wet,  heavy  snow.  The  brush  was  bent 
over  just  as  we’d  hoped.  The  mercury 
in  the  thermometer  didn’t  rise  much 
above  zero.  Louie  wisecracked,  “1  think 
it’s  so  cold,  we’ll  have  to  jump-start 
the  rabbits.”  A1  figured  that  we  ought 
to  issue  battery  cables  to  the  beagles. 
Uncle  Bully  often  bragged  that  Sport’s 
nose  was  so  good  he  had  to  stuff  cot- 
ton up  one  of  his  nostrils  just  to  slow 
him  down  some.  We  expected  that 
line,  but  he  countered  with,  “This  ain’t 


funny,  boys.  Pin  your  ears  back  and  bundle 
up.  We’re  gonna  get  some  rabbit  today.” 

And,  cold  as  it  was,  the  rabbits  were 
willing  to  run.  Always  the  naturalist,  Craig 
reasoned  that  the  rabbits  ran  just  to  keep 
warm.  And  run  they  did.  We  didn’t  care 
why  they  were  so  obliging;  we  just  enjoyed 
the  experience.  It  was  a replay  of  our  ini- 
tiation into  The  Rabbit  Club.  Sometimes 
there  was  one  rabbit,  sometimes  two.  Once, 
three  bunnies  were  bounding  at  once.  We 
added  1 3 rabbits  to  the  larder,  a club  record. 

Other  hunts  were  not  nearly  as  produc- 
tive. One  time  it  was  just  Dad,  Dave  and 
me.  That  trip  was  really  cold  — below  zero. 
The  wind  was  whipping  at  our  Woolrich 
coats.  The  dogs  got  a few  starts,  hut  within 
a few  hounds,  the  bunnies  disappeared  into 
their  holes. 

It  was  so  cold,  none  of  us  could  stand  to 
be  up  on  the  tracks  where  the  wind 
whistled  down  the  valley  and  numbed  our 
fingers.  We  gave  up  in  less  than  an  hour 
that  day.  When  we  got  back  to  the  car  the 
dogs  were  eager  to  jump  in  and  get  out  of 
the  cold.  Our  hands  barely  worked  to  un- 
load the  shotguns.  But  that  was  only  once. 

We  kept  at  it  each  winter.  The  good 
memories  and  friendships  forged  in  the 
field  made  each  hunt  an  enjoyable  event. 
We  always  got  rabbits.  It  got  so  whenever 
the  cars  would  roll  to  a stop,  the  hunters 
would  race  up  the  tracks  to  get  the  best 
perches  in  the  willows.  One  fall,  A1  and  1 
actually  built  a couple  of  platforms  out  of 
scrap  lumber.  It  was  quite  the  set-up  for 
years. 

The  passing  took  some  time,  but  a few 
years  ago  A1  and  I held  what  was  to  be  the 
last  meeting  of  the  old  Rabbit  Club.  Aggie 
had  sold  her  place  to  John  Harris,  and  while 
we  missed  Aggie’s  commanding  voice,  the 
restaurant  with  the  window  on  Main  Street 
still  looked  the  same.  So  A1  and  1 met  there 
with  the  breakfast  crowd,  and  after  the 
other  guys  left,  we  talked  about  getting  out 
and  chasing  rabbits  again,  but  we  never  did. 

Tradition  isn’t  something  that  ends  all 
at  once,  but  I guess  all  good  things  wear 
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out.  The  hunts  dwindled  down.  The  Rab- 
bit Club  simply  died  a slow,  natural  death. 
Time  and  travel  ravaged  and  ruined  that 
old  gang.  Friends  left  our  small  town,  busy 
climbing  career  ladders.  A couple  of  the 
old-timers  passed  on,  but  the  membership 
will  carry  forever  the  fond  memories  of 
bounding  bunnies,  barking  beagles  and  best 
buddies.  I’d  love  to  relive  just  one  hunt 


with  The  Rabbit  Club. 

The  restaurant  was  acquired  by 
Dunham’s  Department  Store.  They 
turned  the  booths  into  a clothing  sec- 
tion, the  kitchen  became  a shoe  store 
and  a little  snack  shop  was  put  up  by 
the  window.  You  have  to  ask  for  gravy 
on  your  French  fries  now,  and  you  can’t 
even  order  a phosphate.  □ 
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Cooperation  is  the 
Name  of  the  Game 


By  Wes  Bower 

The  8,300'acre  Raystown  Lake, 
surrounded  by  118  miles  of  pic- 
uresque  shoreline,  is  well  known  for 
angling  and  waterfowl  hunting  op- 
portunities. Additionally,  this  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  project  is 
surrounded  by  20,000  acres  of  fed- 
erally owned  land  that  offers  out- 
door enthusiasts,  including  hunters, 
a one-stop  recreational  destination. 

The  construction  of  this  facility,  oc- 
cupying parts  of  Huntingdon  and 
Bedford  counties,  was  completed  in  the 
mid-1970s,  and  federal  managers  at  this 
complex  became  immediately  aware 
of  its  outdoor  recreation  potential.  The 
Raystown  Lake  ranger  staff  came  up 
with  a long-term  plan  to  get  not  only 
state  and  municipal  organizations  in- 
volved, hut  also  various  organizations 
that  share  an  interest  in  the  project’s 
potential. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion, along  with  other  state,  county  and 
environmental  organizations,  joined 
this  cooperative  concept,  as  did 
sportsmen’s  clubs  and  other  outdoor 
recreation  groups.  Some  of  the  coop- 
erative projects  include: 

Wheelin’  Sportsmen  Deer  Hunts 

In  2002  the  Terrace  Mountain 
Chapter  of  the  National  Wild  Turkey 
Federation  (NWTF),  in  cooperation 
with  Raystown  Lake  staff,  hosted  a deer 
hunt  for  physically  challenged  sports- 
men. The  program  was  enthusiastically 
embraced,  and  the  “Wheelin’  Sports- 
men” hunt  has  since  become  an  annual 
affair. 


Wheelin’  Sportsmen,  an  NWTF  pro- 
gram, provides  people  with  special  chal- 
lenges the  opportunity  to  hunt,  fish  and 
participate  in  other  outdoor  activities. 
Wheelin’  Sportsmen  magazine  and  website, 
www.wheelinsportsmen.org,  are  dedicated 
to  the  education  and  entertainment  of  these 
enthusiasts. 

The  2004  Raystown  Lake  hunt  was  the 
last  Saturday  of  firearms  deer  season.  Each 
of  the  24  sportsmen  participating  had  a 
DMAP  pennit.  On  the  day  of  the  hunt,  hunt- 
ers and  volunteers  met  long  before  day- 
break, and  the  hunters  were  taken  to  their 
assigned  sites  well  before  shooting  hour. 
With  the  exception  of  a break  for  lunch, 
the  group  hunted  the  entire  day,  during 
which  drives  were  conducted  in  hopes  of 
pushing  deer  within  range  of  the  hunters. 
As  with  most  deer  drives,  sometimes  the  plan 
worked,  at  other  times  the  deer  slipped  by 
out  of  range.  Of  the  24  hunters,  20  had  op- 
portunities of  one  sort  or  another,  and  seven 
got  antlerless  deer. 

Organizers  agree  that  coordinating  such 
a hunt  requires  a lot  of  volunteer  assistance. 
In  addition  to  the  guides  and  drivers,  other 
volunteers  helped  by  field-dressing,  drag- 
ging and  transporting  deer  to  the  ranger 
maintenance  buildings.  Other  volunteers 
prepared  the  noon  meal,  and  after  the  hunt, 
a crew  remained  to  remove  the  hay  bails 
and  other  temporary  blind  material. 

Vicki  Park,  a member  of  the  Terrace 
Mountain  Chapter  of  NWTF,  is  the  chair- 
person for  this  “Wheelin’  Sportsmen 
Deer  Hunt.”  She  reported  that  NWTF 
designated  the  Raystown  hunt  as  number 
one  in  eastern  U.S. 

Raystown  Lake  biologist  Jeff  Krause 
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TIM  CRABTREE,  Altoona,  and  guide 
DENNIS  HORN,  Shirleysburg,  with 
the  doe  Crabtree  harvested  during 
the  Wheelin'  Sportsmen  event  at 
Raystown  Lake  (left).  Below, 
DARRIN  SOLLENBERCER  and  his 
father  RALPH  SOLLENBERCER 
behind  him,  both  of  Williamsport; 
and  guide  RALPH  ARTHUR, 
Hollidaysburg  with  the  doe  Darrin 
took  at  the  same  event. 


plantings.  The  responsibility  for  man- 
agement, however,  lies  with  Jeff  Krause, 
the  Raystown  Lake  wildlife  biologist. 
Krause  works  cooperatively  with  Mark 
Banker,  regional  biologist  for  the 
Ruffed  Grouse  Society.  Habitat  en- 
hancement on  the  project  includes 
small  block  timer  harvest  operations 
and  assorted  wildlife  plantings.  Hunter 
surveys  are  also  an  ongoing  process  on 
this  management  area.  While  grouse 
are  the  intended  target,  other  species 
of  wildlife,  particularly  nongame  spe- 
cies, also  benefit  from  this  work. 

In  addition  to  the  900-acre  grouse 
habitat  management  area.  Old  Log- 
gers Trail,  a pathway  in  the  Seven 
Points  Area,  has  been  developed  for 
hiking,  demonstration  and  educational 
purposes,  with  prominent  placards  de- 


commented,  “While  we  have 
many  organizations  and  individu- 
als participating  in  conservation 
programs,  the  local  chapter  of 
N WTF  has  been  especially  active. 
Through  their  efforts,  for  ex- 
ample, they  have  secured  funding 
that  has  allowed  for  140  acres  of 
food  plots  to  be  established  on  the 
project.” 


Bashline  Memorial  Grouse 
Project 

Spearheaded  by  the  State  Col- 
lege Red  Brush  Chapter  of  the 
Ruffed  Grouse  Society  and  as- 
sisted by  the  Thunderhird  Chapter  in 
Altoona,  the  Jim  Bashline  Memorial 
Grouse  project  is  located  near  the  southern 
end  of  the  lake,  near  Weavers  Falls  Recre- 
ation Area. 

An  internationally  recognized  outdoor 
writer,  photographer  and  book  author,  Jim 
Bashline  was  editor  of  Game  Nevus  and  then 
a field  editor  for  “Field  and  Stream.”  Jim 
also  hosted  an  outdoor  television  program 
sponsored  by  the  PGC. 

Initial  funding  raised  for  the  grouse 
project  totaled  $20,000.  However,  this 
project,  which  was  dedicated  in  1997,  re- 
quires considerable  ongoing  funding.  The 
area  has  been  developed  into  a 900-acre 
grouse  habitat  management  area,  divided 
into  five  zones.  The  PGC  was  involved 
in  the  initial  review  of  the  plan  and  pro- 
vided technical  assistance  and  wildlife 
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scribing  the  flora  and  fauna.  This  200- 
acre  area  will  also  be  used  for  monitor- 
ing grouse  drumming  and  flushing 
rates. 

Otter,  Eagle  and  Osprey 
Reintroductions 

Through  the  efforts  of  Frosthurg 
State  University  in  Maryland,  and  with 
financial  support  from  the  Wild  Re- 
source Conservation  Fund,  the  Game 
Commission  has  reintroduced  river  ot- 
ters into  the  Juniata  River  drainage, 
which  includes  Raystown  Lake. 

Upon  release,  otters  are  monitored 
for  several  years.  Research  methods  in- 
clude recording  visual  sightings,  scat 
counts,  tracks  and  other  otter  evidence. 
Illegal  and  accidental  kills  are  also 
tabulated.  Many  volunteers,  including 
Juniata  College  students,  are  helping 
with  this  research,  and  the  Raystown 
Lake’s  ranger  staff  acts  as  a clearing- 
house for  information  on  these  otters. 

In  addition  to  lake  staff  and  the 
PGC,  Juniata  College  students  and 
Americorps  volunteers  have  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  osprey 
project.  Hacking  towers  were  con- 
structed near  the  Juniata  College  Re- 
search field  station  on  the  lake,  and 
from  2003  through  2005,  osprey  fledg- 


lings were  taken  from  the  Middle  Patuxent 
River  area  in  Maryland  and  reared  at  the 
Raystown  Lake  hacking  towers.  Juniata 
College  Field  Station  Supervisor  Chuck 
Yohn  and  biologist  Jeff  Krause  have  spear- 
headed the  project.  In  addition  to  Juniata 
College  professors  and  students  monitoring 
the  osprey  restoration  program,  local  an- 
glers and  fishing  clubs  donated  fresh  fish  on 
a near-daily  basis.  Americorps  members 
were  responsible  for  the  tower  erections. 

Bald  eagles  have  been  nesting  at 
Raystown  Lake  since  1999.  Through  2004, 
from  two  separate  nests,  19  have  fledged. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  the  PGC,  extended  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  reduce  human 
intrusion  in  the  immediate  area. 

The  Mitigation  Area 
Through  an  agreement  made  nearly  30 
years  ago,  the  Game  Commission  has  leased 
3,000  acres  along  Raystown  from  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  Known  as  the  Lake 
Raystown  Mitigation  Area,  this  parcel  has 
become  a local  showcase  for  promoting 
wildlife  habitat.  The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  the  Southern  Alleghenies  Con- 
servancy, the  National  Wild  Turkey  Fed- 
eration, Pennsylvania  Trapper’s  Associa- 
tion, Pennsylvania  Watershed  Protection 
Program,  Ducks  Unlimited,  the  Ruffed 
Grouse  Society  and 
youth  from  the  Trough 
Creek  Forestry  Camp, 
No.3  are  just  some  of  the 
organizations  that 
worked  to  improve  this 
wetlands. 

On  the  area,  located 
adjacent  to  the  Aitch 
Boat  Access,  a variety  of 
switchgrass  and  other 
warm-season  grasses  has 

FRUIT-PRODUCING  tree 
plantings  in  the  Bashline 
Crouse  project  will 
improve  habitat  for 
grouse  and  other  wildlife. 


Army  Corps  of  Engineers  photo 
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been  established,  as  has  a 30- 
acre  wetland.  The  wetland  is 
actually  made  up  of  various 
sizes  of  ponds  and  potholes, 
and  adjacent  to  it,  a small 
parcel  is  managed  as  a sing- 
ing ground/mating  area  for 
woodcock. 


The  Game  Commission 
traditionally  stocks  this  tract  with  pheas- 
ants. While  most  of  these  birds  are  har- 
vested, sportsmen  and  their  canine  compan- 
ions must  work  hard  to  flush  the  birds  from 
the  warm-season  grasses  provided  as  cover 
for  the  wary  birds.  The  Mitigation  Area  also 
holds  a good  population  of  rabbits.  Non- 
game species,  particularly  marsh  and  shore- 
birds,  are  also  found  in  good  numbers  here. 

In  2004,  the  Game  Commission  con- 
ducted a habitat  improvement  timber  sale 
on  the  Mitigation  Area.  A portion  of  the 
revenue  derived  from  this  sale  was  returned 
to  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  for 
additional  wildlife  projects  on  other  areas 
around  Raystown  Lake. 

Southcentral  PGC  Land  Management 
Supervisor  Rob  Criswell  comments,  “With 
49  State  Game  Lands  encompassing 
218,000  acres,  and  responsibilities  for  ad- 
ditional acreage  such  as  the  Lake  Raystown 
Mitigation  Area  in  our  region,  our  finances 
and  manpower  are  stretched  to  the  limit. 


Then  Executive  Director  VERN  ROSS 
and  former  Commissioner,  SAM 
DUNKLE,  look  on  as  otters  are 
released  at  Raystown  Lake  (below). 
Young  osprey  being  released  to  the 
area  sit  high  above  the  lake  near 
their  manmade,  simulated  nest 
(left). 


Nevertheless,  on  the  Raystown  Lake 
project,  with  cooperation  and  coordi- 
nation from  many  state,  federal  and  re- 
gional conservation  organizations, 
sportsmen’s  groups  and  individual  out- 
door enthusiasts,  we  can  make  a differ- 
ence.” 

Jeff  Krause  further  commented, 
“Work  accomplished  by  volunteers  has 
really  been  gratifying.  Often  unrecog- 
nized, the  Pennsylvania  Conservation 
Corps  has  done  much  of  the  habitat 
work.  Prison  crews  have  worked  on 
roads,  making  them  suitable  for  hunter 
access.  College  interns  have  worked 
diligently  at  some  of  the  technical  work 
involving  wildlife  habitat  programs.” 

Raystown  Lake  has  become  a one- 
stop  destination  for  outdoor  enthu- 
siasts, including  hunters,  thanks  largely 
to  the  tremendous  amount  of  coopera- 
tion from  many  agencies,  organizations 
and  individuals.  □ 
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The 

W SEASON 


I WANTED  to  disappear  for  the  af- 
ternoon,  to  lose  myself  in  the  for- 
est and  the  past,  to  hunt  like  an  ani- 
mal, to  move  like  a ghost,  to  focus  only 
upon  the  chase.  1 wanted  to  strip  my 
existence  to  the  bare  essentials.  I 
wanted  to  be  the  panther  — gone 
from  this  mountain  150-odd  years  ago. 

My  movements  had  been  deft  and 
deliberate  since  long  before  1 had  lev- 
eled off  onto  the  mountain’s  highest 
bench.  1 checked  the  flashpan  of  the 
flintlock  one  more  time.  1 was  confi- 
dent that  I could  get  close  to 
unspooked  deer,  and  this  confidence 
intensified  my  focus.  My  eyes  sorted 
through  the  laurel  undergrowth  as  1 
tried  to  concentrate  on  searching  for 
the  color  or  shape  of  a deer  and  on 
choosing  a quiet  route  through  the 
cover  that  lay  ahead.  1 noted  the  nov- 


elty of  carrying  a rifle  while  imbibing  the 
hues  of  red  maple  and  sassafras  that  would 
have  sizzled  scarlet-yellow  in  crisp  sunlight. 
And  while  this  day’s  gray,  overcast  sky  ren- 
dered them  subdued,  they  were  no  less  ap- 
preciated for  their  splendor.  A gentle  breeze 
rose  up  the  mountain,  a whisper  of  music 
that  coaxed  the  autumn  leaves  to  a demur 
dance.  1 would  soon  turn  downslope,  into 
the  wind. 

As  1 creep  through  the  woods  I myself 
am  stalked  by  impatience.  Approaching  a 
thick  laurel  tangle,  1 decided  to  try  to  slip 
through  rather  than  spend  the  time  to 
slowly  skirt  its  outer  edge.  At  first  I held 
branches  aside  and  sidled  through  the 
twisted  trunks.  As  the  laurel  thickened 
around  me,  hope  of  passing  through  with 
any  degree  of  stealth  quickly  faded.  An  at- 
tempt to  crawl  under  the  worst  of  it  resulted 
in  limbs  snagging  my  backpack.  In  frustra- 
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tion  I stood  up,  the  pack  tangled  and,  to 
arrest  a circus-clown  tumble,  I blindly 
planted  a heavy  foot  that  snapped  an  un- 
seen limb. 

My  presence  was  compromised.  My 
clumsiness  produced  an  expanding  ring  of 
sound  waves  like  ripples  on  a pond.  De- 
jected, I plowed  my  way  through.  Every- 
thing from  chipmunks  to  ravens  had  either 
fled  the  area  or  was  on  alert.  It  would  be 
awhile  before  any  nearby  deer  settled.  This 
would  be  a perfect  time  to  take  a nap.  I 
slumped  against  the  backpack  at  the  base 
of  a twisted  chestnut  oak  and  melted  into 
the  overcast  October  afternoon. 

It  was  the  desire  to  escape  for  a solitary 
still-hunt  that  impelled  me  to  the  spine  of 
the  rocky  ridge.  Deer  hunting  is  my  favor- 
ite pastime,  but  still-hunting  is  my  passion. 
The  mental  state  of  immersion  into  the 
wild  is  most  intense  while  slowly  and 
soundlessly  slipping  through  the  forest  like 
a wind-blown  fog.  Ideal  conditions  for  still- 
hunting are  rare  however.  Leaf  litter  should 
be  moist  to  allow  silent  stalking,  wind 
should  be  calm  or  gentle,  so  as  not  to  sup- 
press deer  activity  and,  of  course,  the  deer 
should  be  unspooked.  That  last  prerequi- 
site limits  chances  for  success  during  the 
first  day  and  Saturdays  of  the  general  fire- 
arms season  in  all  but  the  most  remote  cor- 
ners of  Penn’s  Woods.  It  was  for  that  rea- 
son that  up  until  a few  years  ago  most  of 
my  still-hunting  had  been  relegated  to  the 
flintlock  muzzleloader  season. 

Before  dozing  off  I rehashed  the  events 
of  the  morning  hunt.  It  had  been  exciting, 
but  neither  Mike,  Ron  nor  I had  scored. 
Mike  had  executed  a textbook  drive 
through  the  laurel,  pushing  a half  dozen 
deer  past  Ron  at  close  range.  Ron  took  an 
“easy”  shot  at  a broadside  doe,  but  an  hour 
of  methodical  searching  turned  up  no  sign. 
We  paused  to  enjoy  a lunch  of  soup  and 
sandwiches.  I set  up  the  backpacker’s  stove 
and  opened  two  quarts  of  homemade  to- 
mato soup.  Just  as  it  rose  to  a boil,  the  pot 
slid  off  the  stove  and  spilled  onto  the  damp 
leaves. 


“Just  our  luck  today,”  said  Mike 
with  a chuckle. 

We  enjoyed  our  sandwiches,  the 
warm  weather,  and  each  other’s  com- 
pany. This  scene  has  played  out  be- 
tween us  many  times  over  the  years, 
but  mostly  against  the  barren  brown 
backdrop  of  late  November  or  early 
December. 

At  11:30  it  was  time  for  Mike  to 
return  home.  Ron  and  I had  each  ar- 
ranged with  our  wives  to  be  in  the 
woods  until  dark,  but  we  were  having 
second  thoughts.  Modem  schedules 
and  family  responsibilities  infringe 
upon  the  primordial  drive  to  hunt. 
Guilt  was  getting  the  better  of  Ron. 

“I  think  I’ll  bag  it  for  the  day.  I just 
have  too  much  to  do.  Besides,  I’ve 
barely  seen  the  kids  this  week.” 

“I  know  what  you  mean.  I have  fire- 
wood to  split,  and  a flue  to  clean.” 
“So,  what  are  you  going  to  do?”  Ron 
asked,  no  doubt  wondering  if  I would 
also  heed  the  call  of  responsibility. 

“Looks  like  we  have  the  mountain 
to  ourselves,”  I said  as  I looked  around 
as  if  to  confirm  my  own  assertion.  “I’d 
love  to  sneak  up  on  one.” 

“The  leaves  are  wet  enough.” 
“Yeah,  but  it’s  tough  to  get  through 
the  laurel  without  making  a racket.” 
“Take  it  nice  and  slow.  You  might 
get  lucky.”  I appreciated  his  encour- 
agement. He  seemed  to  sincerely  wish 
that  at  least  one  of  us  could  devote 
the  entire  day  to  hunting,  the  way  we 
so  often  did  as  kids. 

I paused  to  look  around  one  more 
time  before  cleaning  up  the  soup  pot 
and  portable  stove.  My  decision  was 
made.  I turned  back  to  Ron. 

“It  isn’t  often  I have  the  chance  to 
spend  the  day  in  the  woods.  I think 
I’ll  go  on  up  and  see  how  things  feel. 
If  still-hunting  doesn’t  work  out, 
maybe  I’ll  hang  it  up  by  mid-after- 
noon.” 

Ron  wished  me  luck,  shouldered  his 
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smokepole,  and  headed  toward  the 
valley. 

I awoke  after  the  short  snooze.  I 
opened  my  eyes  to  surroundings  that 
had  likely  forgotten  my  earlier  blun- 
ders. A few  silent  steps  boosted  my 
confidence.  The  gentle  upslope  breeze 
carried  the  scent  of  my  smoked  buck- 
skin shirt  harmlessly  to  my  backtrack. 
I was  again  a part  of  the  woods. 

I see  my  own  presence  in  the  woods 
as  a plume  of  scent  riding  on  the  wind, 
a circle  of  sound  emanating  from  my 
footsteps,  and  a pulse  of  visual  alarm 
each  time  1 move.  1 struggle  with  the 
inner  impulse  to  cover  ground  quickly, 
to  rush  headlong  to  the  next  bench, 
thicket  or  ridge.  In  the  mild  weather 
of  October  I can  change  into  the  moc- 
casins that  I carry  in  my  pack.  Actu- 
ally, they’re  laceless  old  dockside  shoes 
with  soles  worn  thin,  they  could  eas- 
ily flop  off  and  they  offer  little  in  the 
way  of  protection  from  rocky  ground. 
Those  shoes  reign  in  my  wanderlust. 

Rarely  does  this  strategy  work.  1 
usually  see  more  deer  while  still-hunt- 


ing than  I do  with  my  rump  firmly 
parked  in  a treestand,  but  95  percent 
of  these  deer  jump  from  cover  and 
wave  their  big,  white  escape  flags.  De- 
spite the  acknowledged  difficulty  of 
sneaking  up  on  a living  danger-detec- 
tor, I always  kick  myself  for  not  seeing 
them  first.  On  occasion,  I do  spot  deer 
before  they  see  me.  They  are  almost 
always  moving,  the  paths  of  predator 
and  prey  converging  in  the  quiet 
woods.  1 can  count  on  two  hands  the 
number  of  times  those  paths  have  con- 
verged over  the  sights  of  my  gun,  but 
each  of  those  hunts  has  blessed  me 
with  a lasting  memory. 

As  always,  it  was  difficult  to  gain 
vantage  in  the  laurel.  In  most  places  a 
shot  would  be  limited  to  10  or  15 
yards,  and  even  on  my  best  day  of  still- 
hunting, closing  to  within  that  range 
of  a feeding  or  bedded  deer  would  re- 
quire a healthy  dose  of  luck.  Just  ahead 
I spied  a low,  stout  limb  jutting  hori- 
zontally from  a chestnut  oak,  less  than 
four  feet  above  the  ground.  It  would 
make  a wonderful  temporary  lookout. 
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It  became  an  objective  that  called  me  for- 
ward like  a siren’s  song.  I wanted  to  stride 
right  on  over  and  jump  on.  I fought  the 
urge. 

An  agonizingly  slow  pace  put  me  at  the 
base  of  the  tree  in  just  a few  minutes.  It 
was  evident  by  the  rusted  railroad  spike 
nearly  grown  over  with  blocky  bark 
that  I was  not  the  first  to  se- 
lect this  tree  to  lift  my  line 
of  sight  above  the  lau- 
rel. The  first  person 
had  apparently 
given  no  thought 
to  the  damage  that 
such  objects  can  do 
to  sawmill  equip- 
ment or  the  inju- 
ries that  can  be  in- 
flicted upon  loggers 
or  sawmill  opera- 
tors. I unprimed 
the  flintlock,  raised 
the  frizzen,  and  in- 
serted a toothpick 
into  the  touchole 
to  make  the  rifle 
safe  before  hanging 
it  from  the  nub  of  a 
broken  limb. 

The  step  up  to  the 
limb  was  easy,  but  there  was 
no  way  to  do  it  slowly.  Satisfied 
that  I had  at  least  made  the  step  quietly,  I 
began  to  scan  the  bench  below.  1 had  no 
intention  of  spending  much  time  in  the 
tree.  Standing  on  the  limb  in  the  “mocca- 
sins” while  wearing  the  pack  wouldn’t  be 
comfortable  for  long.  Still,  I was  glad  to  be 
looking  over  the  vegetation  instead  of 
through  it  for  the  first  time  that  day.  I was 
also  confident  that  I was  scanning  undis- 
turbed terrain  just  50  yards  below  me  on 
the  bench.  A fresh  charge  of  flash  powder 
and  the  stage  was  set. 

As  my  eyes  slowly  swept  through  the 
laurel  of  the  bench,  I was  startled  by  a 
movement  below  and  to  the  right.  Less 
than  30  yards  away  a deer’s  head  had  just 


cleared  a tree  and  was  swaying  and 
bobbing  like  a marionette  as  it  nipped 
every  bud  in  sight.  My  heart  skipped  a 
beat.  The  doe  was  clearly  unaware  of 
my  presence. 

I cocked  the  hammer  of  the  flint- 
lock. The  click  of  metallic  engagement 
seemed  to  echo  off  the  opposite 
ridge.  The  doe  froze,  looking 
right  at  me.  A few  seconds 
passed  before  she 
flicked  her  ears  and 
dropped  her  head. 
When  she  resumed 
browsing  I re- 
sumed breathing. 

Several  mean- 
dering steps  placed 
her  behind  a thick 
screen  of  laurel.  I 
brought  the  flint- 
lock to  my  shoul- 
der and  found  hers 
over  the  front 
sight  post.  She  was 
still  working  the 
undergrowth.  Her 
movement  behind 
the  twisted  brush  left 
me  no  clear  shot.  I fol- 
lowed her  with  the  iron 
sights  while  scanning  ahead. 

A few  more  steps  would  place  her 
in  a narrow  shooting  lane.  At  less  than 
20  yards  she  stepped  into  the  clear,  but 
just  as  she  emerged  she  turned  directly 
toward  me.  Her  head-forward  position 
still  offered  no  desirable  shot.  She  was 
walking  directly  toward  me  in  the  nar- 
row lane  through  the  laurel.  I was  sure 
she  would  see  me  in  a matter  of  sec- 
onds and  be  gone.  The  rifle  was  get- 
ting awfully  heavy.  She  slowly  stepped 
off  the  distance  toward  me.  I stretched 
out  the  fingers  on  my  left  hand  to  try 
to  get  any  hold  on  the  blocky  bark  of 
the  oak  trunk  to  relieve  the  weight  of 
the  rifle.  I was  afraid  my  left  shoulder, 
burning  with  fatigue,  would  soon  be 
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overtaken  by  tremors. 

I leaned  to  my  right  to  reach  the 
trunk  and  was  amazed  that  the  doe  was 
still  oblivious  to  my  presence.  If  she 
held  her  course  she  would  have  to 
duck  to  pass  under  the  limh  upon 
which  I was  standing.  The  front  sight 
was  solidly  on  her  brisket,  but  I didn’t 
want  the  head-on  shot.  If  she  didn’t 
turn  soon,  I thought,  I would  certainly 
he  seen. 

At  about  eight  yards,  she  made  a 
quarter  turn  to  her  right.  The  simuh 
taneous  hiss  and  flash  of  FFFF  gave  way 
to  the  deep  WHOOOM  of  the  main 
charge.  I watched  through  the  cloud 
of  smoke  as  the  doe  kicked  frantically 
through  three  or  four  hounds  and  col- 
lapsed mid-stride  just  30  yards  down 


the  mountain. 

1 found  her  as  tangled  in  the  laurel  as  1 
had  been  earlier  that  afternoon.  As  I pre- 
pared for  the  chore  of  field-dressing,  I took 
time  to  reflect  upon  the  day  and  my  good 
fortune. 

The  October  muzzleloader  season  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  Pennsylvania’s  tradi- 
tional hunting  seasons.  It  provides  hunt- 
ers the  experience  of  chasing  deer  in  mod- 
erate weather  and  at  a time  of  year  that 
stimulates  the  senses  and  stirs  the  soul. 
Many  hunters  regard  a wide-racked  buck 
as  the  ultimate  prize.  For  those  who  regard 
any  deer  taken  in  the  uncrowded  woods  as 
a trophy  to  be  remembered,  the 
hlackpowder  season  will  become  an  annual 
rite  of  passage  as  welcome  as  the  splendid 
shimmering  colors  of  autumn.  □ 
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A ONE-OF-A-KIND  rifle,  similar  to  Ned  Smith's  .300  Savage  deer  rifle,  is  part  of  the 
top  prize  in  a raffle  being  run  by  the  Ned  Smith  Center  at  $10  per  ticket  or  three  for 
$20.  Contact  the  center  for  more  information  or  tickets.  71 7-692-3699. 
www.nedsmithcenter.org 


The  Ned  Smith 
Commemorative 
Model  99  Savage 

By  Lowell  R.  Anderson 


The  development  committee 

at  the  Ned  Smith  Center  for  Nature 
and  Art  (NSCNA)  in  Millersburg  has  an- 
nounced the  creation  of  a unique  Savage 
Model  99  rifle  to  commemorate  the  life  and 
work  of  artist  and  naturalist,  and  deer 
hunter,  Ned  Smith.  The  project  was  origi- 
nally proposed  to  the  Ned  Smith  Center 
in  the  early  1990s  by  wildlife  artist  Bob 
Sopchick,  and  Ned’s  old  boss  from  his  Penn- 
sylvania  Game  News  days.  Bob  Bell. 

Following  the  raffle  of  the  NSCNA 
Commemorative  Pennsylvania  Long  Rifle 
in  2003,  this  author,  not  knowing  of  the 


earlier  proposal,  wrote  a letter  to  the 
center  encouraging  them  to  consider 
a Savage  Model  99  raffle  project  to  fur- 
ther honor  Ned  Smith.  As 
Pennsylvania’s  patron  saint  of  wildlife 
artists,  Ned  was  also  an  avid  hunter, 
and  his  deer  rifle  was  a Savage  Model 
99.  Cur  letter  to  the  Ned  Smith  Cen- 
ter suggested  the  project  be  carried  out 
by  Pennsylvania  artisans  wherever 
possible,  and  recommended  it  include 
a hunting  knife  made  to  complement 
the  rifle.  The  center  responded  that 
although  the  idea  had  been  around  for 
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some  time,  no  committee  had 
ever  been  formed  to  follow 
through  with  the  project.  We 
were  asked  to  chair  what  has 
now  become  the  Ned  Smith 
Commemorative  Model  99  Sav- 
age Rifle  Committee,  and  the 
rest,  as  they  say,  is  becoming 
modern  history.  The  rifle  was 
shown  for  the  first  time  at  the 
recent  Eastern  Sports  and  Out- 
door Show  in  Harrisburg.  The 
winning  ticket  for  the  rifle,  will 
be  selected  in  a drawing  on  the 
last  day  of  the  same  show  on 
February  11,  2007. 

The  specifications  for  the 
commemorative  rifle  were  deter- 
mined to  make  it  both  elegant 
and  functional.  Ned’s  Model  99 
rifle  was  a take-down  version  in 
.300  Savage  caliber  and  was 
manufactured  in  early  1938.  A 
left-hander,  Ned  converted  his 
own  Model  99  stock  and  safety 
mechanism  to  accommodate  a 
southpaw.  The  original  rifle  had 
also  been  drilled  and  tapped  to 
accept  a one-piece  scope  mount 
that  held  a 2.5x  Bushnell  scope. 
A 1-inch  wide  leather  sling  and 
old-style  quick  detachable  swiv- 
els handled  the  carrying  chores. 

After  nearly  a year  of  search- 
ing for  a suitable  rifle  for  the 
project,  a Deluxe  Model  99G 
take-down  was  discovered  at  a 
Harrisburg  gun  show  in  Decem- 
ber 2004.  This  rifle  came  from  a 
private  collection  that  origi- 
nated in  the  Allegheny  County 
area.  It  was  later  discovered  that 
only  2,502  serial  numbers  sepa- 
rated the  project  rifle  from  the 
one  owned  by  Ned  himself,  mak- 
ing it  a period  correct  candidate 
perfectly  suited  for  the  com- 
memorative rifle  project. 

The  committee  decided  to 


make  the  commemorative  rifle’s  stock 
ambidextrous,  to  appeal  to  a broader 
cross  section  of  riflemen,  and  the  rifle’s 
original  safety  mechanism  was  also  re- 
tained. The  project  rifle  has  been 
drilled  and  tapped,  like  Ned’s  rifle,  by 
Alan  Radcliffe,  the  gunsmith  at  the 
Trop  Gun  Shop  in  Elizabethtown,  who 
donated  the  work.  The  Redfield  1- 
piece  scope  base  and  engraved  rings 
hold  a new  1.5-5x  scope  donated  by 
Leopold.  The  scope  is  not  attached  to 
the  rifle,  but  is  housed  in  its  own  com- 
partment in  the  fitted  oak  and  leather 
hard  case  to  be  installed  at  the  future 
owner’s  discretion. 

The  rifle  butt  stock  and  forend  were 
fashioned  by  Bainbridge,  stockmaker, 
Craig  Libhart,  from  a piece  of  Lancaster 
County  grown  English  walnut.  Craig 
is  a 1973  graduate  of  the  Colorado 
School  of  Trades  Gunsmithing  Pro- 
gram and  is  a member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Stockmaker’s  Guild.  He  has  been 
making  custom  rifle  and  shotgun  stocks 
for  more  than  10  years  from  his  shop 
near  the  Susquehanna  River.  TTie  stock 
style  correctly  follows  the  lines  of  the 
original,  but  a 26  lines  per  inch  check- 
ering pattern  designed  especially  for 
this  commemorative  has  been  used, 
and  the  schnabel  forend  tip  of  the  stock 
has  been  graced  with  ebony.  The  origi- 
nal steel  butt  plate  has  been  preserved 
and  the  plastic  grip  cap  replaced  with 
a cap  fashioned  out  of  steel.  Craig 
hand-rubbed  the  oil  finish  into  the 
stock  that  brings  out  the  rich  grain  and 
subtle  hues  of  the  chosen  wood.  For 
the  embellishment  of  the  project  rifle, 
the  committee  turned  to  Master  En- 
graver, Ron  Nott  of  Summerdale.  As  a 
member  of  the  American  Engraver’s 
Guild,  Ron  has  been  practicing  his 
craft  for  nearly  25  years  and  he  de- 
signed this  engraving  pattern  especially 
for  the  Ned  Smith  project  rifle.  He 
chose  to  do  the  rifle  in  an  American 
scroll  style,  and  the  engrav- 
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The  Ned  Smith  Model  99:  Then  and  Now 

By  Bob  Bell 

Ned  Smith  was  a hunter,  not  a gun  nut.  They're  not  the  same.  The 
latter  is  more  interested  in  the  gun  he's  carrying  than  what  he  shoots 
with  it.  He's  fascinated  by  the  ballistics  of  the  cartridge  it  uses.  He'll 
even  trade  in  his  current  favorite  for  a new  rifle  or  cartridge  that  will 
give  a bullet  an  additional  hundred  feet-per-second  velocity. 

Hunters  like  Ned  know  that  such  an  approach  is  just  nonsense.  No- 
body can  kill  anything  deader  than  dead.  And  many  years  ago,  when 
Ned  found  the  outfit  that  he  liked  and  that  gave  the  results  he  wanted  — 
a .300  Savage  Model  99  — he  settled  on  it  and  did  all  his  big  game 
hunting  with  it. 

He  didn't  use  it  exactly  as  it  came  from  the  factory.  To  begin  with, 
he  added  a low  power  Bushnell  scope,  to  gain  the  many  advantages 
that  scopes  give  over  any  iron  sights.  And  because  he  was  a southpaw, 
he  had  trouble  using  the  factory  safety,  so  he  designed  and  made  a 
sliding  tang  safety,  long  before  Savage  started  offering  that  style. 
While  he  was  at  it,  he  designed,  sawed  and  whittled  a cheekpiece 
stock  that  fit  him  more  perfectly  than  the  factory  job,  making  his  aim- 
ing simple.  The  instant  he  flipped  that  ol'  99  to  his  shoulder,  his  eye 
was  precisely  aligned  with  the  scope,  and  its  reticle  was  pasted  on  his 
target's  shoulder.  Then  it  was  just  squeeze,  bang,  plop. 

I've  no  idea  how  many  deer  Ned  killed  with  his  .300,  but  it  was  a 
lot.  He  lived  in  whitetail  country,  so  he  saw  them  often,  and  he  spent 
countless  hours  in  the  field  photographing,  studying  and  sketching 
them,  then  painting  them  back  in  his  studio. 

He  also  killed  bigger  critters  with  that  Savage,  such  as  bull  elk  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  but  I believe  whitetails  were  his  favorite  big  game. 
They  have  great  senses  and  a mind  that  thinks,  which  makes  them  a 
great  quarry,  especially  one-on-one,  the  way  Ned  liked  to  hunt  them. 

Bob  Bell,  the  former  long-time  editor  of  Game  News,  was  also  a 
long-time  friend  and  hunting  buddy  of  the  late  Ned  Smith. 


ing  also  features  a Ned  Smith  rendition  of 
a leaping  whitetail  on  the  left  side  of  the 
receiver.  Appropriately  titled,  Leaping 
Buck,  this  drawing  first  appeared  in  Ned’s 
“Gone  for  the  Day”  column  in  the  Decem- 
ber 1967  issue  of  Game  News.  As  we  were 
writing  this  article  about  the  project  rifle, 
a Pennsylvania  resident  sent  us  the  follow- 
ing story  in  an  email  after  having  seen  pic- 
tures of  the  engraving. 

“Very,  very  nice.  They  couldn’t  have 
used  a better  deer  illustration  for  the  gun, 
because  Ned  shot  that  particular  8-point 
with  his  .300  Savage  on  Dec.  3,  1956,  on 
Peters  Mountain.  Exactly  25  years  to  the 


day  later,  1 killed  a big  8-point  on  Sec- 
ond Mountain,  two  ridges  south  of 
Peters.  Marie  (Ned’s  wife)  gave  me  the 
antlers  to  the  8-point  after  Ned  passed 
away,  and  16  years  later  1 purchased 
the  original  art  featuring  that  buck. 
When  1 was  driving  home  after  pick- 
ing up  the  painting  the  thought  oc- 
curred to  me  that  the  antlers  Marie 
gave  me  may  have  been  used  for  the 
buck  in  the  illustration.  1 confirmed 
the  two  were  a match  when  1 got 
home,  and  it  kind  of  made  me  weak 
in  the  knees.  On  the  back  of  the  dust 
jacket  there  was  an  attached  note. 
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RON  NOTT,  a member  of  the 
American  Engraver's  Guild,  has 
been  practicing  his  craft  for  nearly 
25  years  and  he  designed  this 
pattern  especially  for  the  Ned  Smith 
project  rifle.  He  chose  an  American 
scroll  style,  and  the  engraving  also 
features  a Ned  Smith  rendition  of  a 
leaping  whitetail  on  the  left  side  of 
the  receiver.  Appropriately  titled, 
"Leaping  Buck,"  this  drawing  first 
appeared  in  Ned's  "Cone  for  the 
Day"  column  in  the  December  1967 
issue  of  Came  News. 


signed  by  Ned,  that  described  the 
hunt.” 

What  a great  story!  The  winner  of 
this  rifle  is  going  to  own  a real  piece  of 
Pennsylvania  deer  hunting  history.  A 
resting  doe,  also  from  a Ned  Smith 
drawing,  graces  the  right  side  of  the 
receiver.  The  scroll  work  and  gold  in- 
lays, including  Ned’s  signature  on  the 
barrel,  create  a unique  one-of-a-kind 
deer  rifle. 

In  1977,  Ned  wrote  an  article  titled, 
“The  Perfect  Hunting  Knife,”  for  a 
national  outdoor  sports  publication.  In 
the  article,  Ned  outlined  his  prefer- 
ences for  an  ideal  hunting  knife,  com- 
plete with  blade  specifications  and 
handle  style.  He  even  included  an 
outline  for  his  idea  of  the  perfect 
sheath  for  his  perfect  knife.  For  what- 
ever reason,  the  article  was  never  pub- 
lished, but  the  rough  draft,  including 
pages  of  preliminary  drawings  and  vari- 
ous sketches  of  his  ideas  for  the  article 
remain.  We  laid  these  pages  from  the 
original  article  out  and  studied  them 
extensively  in  the  hopes  of  designing 


a hunting  knife  worthy  of  Ned’s  ideal.  Lo- 
cal architect,  Joe  Slagel,  lent  us  his  exper- 
tise by  using  his  CAD  computer  program 
to  help  us  do  the  preliminary  design  draw- 
ings. The  drawings  then  went  to 
knifemaker,  John  Johnson,  from  New  Buf- 
falo, to  craft  this  one-of-a-kind  hunting 
knife  that  reflects  Ned’s  classic  tastes  and 
the  best  modern  materials  available.  The 
flat-ground  4-inch  stainless  steel  blade  is 
matted  to  a handle  that  utilizes  whitetail 
deer  antler  from  Ned’s  own  collection  and 
a piece  of  the  same  English  walnut  used  to 
manufacture  the  rifle  stock.  The  guard  and 


The  Ned  Smith  Center  for  Nature  and 
Art  is  a nonprofit  organization  that  is 
dedicated  to  bridging  the  worlds  of  the 
natural  sciences  and  the  arts.  The  Cen- 
ter is  located  at  1 76  Water  Company 
Road,  two  miles  east  of  Millersburg  off 
Route  209.  Its  galleries  are  open  to  the 
public  from  1 0 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Tuesday 
through  Saturday.  The  Ned  Smith  Cen- 
ter lands  are  always  open  for  hiking  and 
outdoor  enjoyment.  Trail  maps  are 
available  at  the  Center. 
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The  Savage  Model  1899  is  an  "improved" 
version  of  the  Model  1 895  Savage,  chambered 
for  the  .303  Savage,  a cartridge  similar  to  the 
.30-30  Winchester.  What  sets  the  Model  99 
apart  from  most  lever  action  rifles  is  the  ab- 
sence of  a hammer.  This  hammerless  design 
produces  a smooth,  sleek  receiver  that  handles 
and  accepts  a scope  well.  Another  desirable 
feature  is  the  famous  rotary  magazine,  which 
allows  pointed  bullets  to  be  used.  Over  the 
years  the  Model  99  has  been  chambered  in 
.22  High  Velocity,  .243  Win.,  .250  Savage, 
.25-35  Win.,  .284,  .30-30  Win.,  .303  Savage, 
.32-40  Ballard,  .308  Win.,  .38-55,  .358  Win. 
and,  of  course,  the  .300  Savage. 


butt  of  the  knife  are  made  of  416 
stainless  steel  and  have  also  been 
engraved  to  match  the  rifle. 

Custom  leatherworker  Rusty 
Sherrick  of  Elizabethtown  used 
Ned’s  sheath  design  drawings, 
and  no  small  amount  of  his  own 
ingenuity,  to  assemble  a flap-style 
sheath  that  uses  the  unique  “tuck 
fastener”  that  Ned  preferred. 

Rusty  also  made  the  rifle’s  carry- 
ing sling  in  an  exact  copy  of  the 
one  found  on  Ned’s  original 
Model  99.  Both  are  stamped  with 
the  NSCNA  logo. 

Refinishing  this  special  rifle  needed  to 
be  done  by  methods  that  would  reflect  the 
age  of  the  original  firearm  and  still  enhance 
the  extensive  engraving.  For  this  highly 
specialized  task  the  committee  turned  to 
Dewey  Vicknair  Restorations  of  Ephrata. 
Dewey  served  an  8-year  apprenticeship  in 
one  of  the  great  old  gunsmithing  houses  of 
Philadelphia  before  opening  his  own  shop. 
His  extensive  knowledge  of  original  fin- 
ishes proved  invaluable.  The  receiver, 
scope  base  and  scope  rings  were  carbonia 
blued,  while  the  lever,  grip  cap,  buttplate 
and  trigger  were  all  color  case-hardened. 
The  barrel  was  traditional  rust-blued,  the 
rear  sight  hot  blued,  and  the  front  sight  base 
nitre  blued.  Finally,  the  sides  of  the  receiver 
were  French-grayed  to  enhance  the  en- 
graved game  scenes. 

The  oak  and  leather  hard  case  is  the 
only  component  of  the  project  not  made 
exclusively  by  a Pennsylvania  artisan.  Rob- 
ert Watzke,  a retired  ophthalmologist  from 
Lake  Oswego,  Oregon,  was  recommended 
to  the  committee  by  Craig  Libhart  who  had 
seen  the  eye  surgeon’s  work  firsthand.  Rob- 
ert has  done  an  outstanding  job  of  creat- 
ing a case  as  special  as  the  rifle  that  now 
resides  there. 

The  case  features  recessed  compart- 
ments for  the  two  components  of  the  rifle, 
scope  and  bases,  the  coiled  leather  sling, 
the  hunting  knife  with  sheath,  and  even  a 
period-correct  (early  1940s)  box  of  Sav- 


age Brand  ammunition  in,  of  course, 
300  Savage  caliber.  The  ammo  was  do- 
nated by  Douglas  Murray,  author  of 
the  authoritative  book,  “The 
Ninety-Nine.”  Woolrich,  makers  of 
the  famed  “Pennsylvania  Tuxedo,”  do- 
nated the  red  and  black  buffalo  plaid 
material  that  lines  the  case,  and  also 
generously  picked  up  the  tab  for 
Robert’s  work. 

The  combined  efforts  of  these 
craftsmen  is  nothing  short  of  superb. 
The  rifle  points  like  a finger  and  has  a 
feel  that’s  as  elegant  as  its  embellish- 
ments. Anyone  who  loves  the  out- 
doors, deer  hunting  or  fine  firearms  the 
way  Ned  did  would  be  proud  to  add 
this  rifle  to  their  collection.  The  Ned 
Smith  Commemorative  Model  99 
Savage;  a fitting  tribute  to  an 
outdoorsman  worthy  of  the  honor. 

It  seems  the  only  question  hunters, 
shooters,  and  collectors  have  at  this 
point  is,  “Where  can  1 buy  a ticket?” 
If  you  want  a chance  to  own  this  truly 
remarkable  rifle,  contact  the  Ned 
Smith  Center  for  Nature  & Art  by 
mail  at  P.O.  Box  33,  Millersburg,  Pa 
17061,  or  by  phone  at  717-692-3699, 
or  through  their  website  at 
www.nedsmithcenter.org.  They’ll  be 
glad  to  answer  any  of  your  questions 
about  Ned  Smith  or  this  one-of-a-kind 
rifle  dedicated  to  his  legacy.  □ 
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By  Walter  ''Deet"  James  Jr. 

PGC  Wildlife  Biologist  Aide 


The  onset  of  any  successful 
wildlife  research  project  begins 
through  use  of  the  scientific  method, 
and  is  initiated  to  accomplish 
predetermined  objectives  and  goals. 
When  studying  wildlife  populations, 
goals  are  most  often  based  on  a 
sample,  or  sub-set  of  a population. 
We  can  never  really  address  the 
entire  population,  it  would  be 
difficult  at  best,  if  not  impossible,  so 
we  design  a study  to  monitor  a 
representative  sample  of  the  popula- 
tion. Next,  a specific  feature  of  the 
population,  such  as  survival,  is 
addressed  in  an  effort  to  answer  one 
or  more  questions  concerning  the 
entire  population. 

Taking  a study  from  “paper”  into 
the  “field”  presents  challenges.  After 
all  the  questions  and  objectives  have 
been  established,  we  must  conduct 
the  research.  The  study  area  has  to 
be  established,  the  number  of 
personnel  needed  must  be  deter- 
mined and  arranged  for,  as  does 
equipment,  and  the  necessary 
funding  must  he  available. 

Large-scale  wildlife  research,  such 
as  recent  deer  research  projects 


conducted  by  the  PGC,  is  largely  a 
cooperative  effort  that  cannot  be 
accomplished  without  the  combined 
efforts  of  many  individuals.  In  recent 
years,  the  PGC  has  been  fortunate  to 
collaborate  with  many  organizations  and 
individuals  in  an  effort  to  learn  more 
about  our  state’s  deer  population.  Many 
of  these  cooperators  are  landowners 
residing  within  our  study  areas.  For 
example,  in  the  first  year  of  the  doe 
research  study,  our  team’s  field  duties 
took  place  in  the  Tuscarora  State  Forest. 
That  year,  trapping  occurred  only  on 
state  land  and,  although  public  land  is  an 
important  aspect  of  the  area’s  deer 
population,  it  represented  only  a portion 
of  the  existing  habitat  we  needed  to 
evaluate. 

In  contrast,  our  second  trapping  year 
focused  primarily  on  habitat  on  State 
Game  Lands  and  private  lands.  By 
including  varied  land  types  and  habitats 
in  our  study  area,  the  results  of  our 
research  will  be  applicable  to  a variety  of 
habitats  statewide.  We  discovered  that 
although  the  area  included  some  State 
Game  Lands,  most  of  our  trapping 
activities  were  carried  out  on  private 
land.  Where  the  first  year  we  were  able 
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to  roam  freely  without  worrying  about 
private  property  boundaries,  the  second 
year,  we  needed  permission  to  access 
many  of  the  trapping  areas  from  private 
landowners. 

I must  admit,  initially  I was  somewhat 
apprehensive  about  knocking  on  the 
doors  of  private  landowners  during  what 
seemed  like  the  climax  of  an  ongoing 
debate  between  dissatisfied  deer  hunters 
and  the  PGC.  Our  first  strategy  was  to 
enlist  the  help  of  the  agency’s  Land 
Management  Group  and  focus  on 
landowners  in  the  Farm  Game  Coopera- 
tive Program.  These  landowners  already 
have  established  working  relationships 
with  the  agency. 

After  initially  speaking  to  Land 
Management  Officer  (LMO)  Steven 
Bemardi,  I was  directed  to  Land  Manager 
Kraig  Kahley.  Kahley  was  more  than 
willing  to  introduce  us  to  landowners 
enrolled  in  the  co-op  program,  and  we 
began  by  reviewing  a list  of  current 
participants.  I cannot  stress  enough  the 
enthusiasm  that  Kahley  displayed  during 
our  time  spent  reviewing  properties  in 
the  study  area,  as  well  as  the  important 
and  valuable  information  he  provided  to 
our  trapping  team. 

After  speaking  with  several  co-op 
landowners,  I was  encouraged  to  go 
beyond  just  those  enrolled  in  the 
program.  The  cooperation  of  the  Farm- 
Game  participants  gave  me  the  confi- 
dence to  enlist  the  help  of  many  other 
landowners  in  the  area.  Instead  of  my 
initial  expectations  of  receiving  some 
negative  attitudes  for  the  current  deer 
issues,  I noticed  a real  and  sincere 
interest  in  the  study,  not  only  from  those 
in  the  co-op  program,  but  also  from 
landowners  not  in  the  program,  some  of 
which  even  had  their  properties  posted 
to  hunting.  It  turned  out  that  all  the 
landowners  I met  (25  or  more),  were 
interested  in  one  main  goal,  which 
happened  to  coincide  with  the  original 
goal  established  by  the  agency  when  it 


began  this  research  in  the  first 
place  — to  better  understand  and,  in 
turn,  better  manage  Pennsylvania’s 
deer  herd. 

Since  the  onset  of  this  study  in 
January  2005,  the  staff  of  the 
Tuscarora  State  Forest  District  3 in 
Blain  has  been  nothing  short  of 
phenomenal  in  their  kindness  and 
dedicated  assistance  to  our  deer 
trapping  teams.  Moreover,  many  of 
the  people  I have  met  during  this 
study  I will  never  forget.  I had  the 
opportunity  to  meet  so  many 
wonderful  people  and  made  count- 
less friendships.  I actually  feel 
saddened  that  I may  not  have  the 
pleasure  of  working  with  them  again, 
because  as  we  all  know,  the  only 
thing  constant  in  life  is  change  and 
after  this  study  I will  be  moving  on 
to  new  adventures  and  challenges. 

Through  these  incredible  people, 

I have  learned  that  oftentimes  we 
allow  ourselves  to  fall  victim  to 
media  hype  or  hearsay  that,  in  turn, 
predisposes  us  to  think  that  things 
may  be  different  than  they  really  are. 
This  can  hinder  our  way  of  thinking 
and  create  walls  that  cloud  our 
better  judgment,  preventing  us  from 
doing  what  really  needs  to  be  done. 

Scientific  wildlife  research  is  the 
only  real  way  for  us  to  begin  to  truly 
understand  and  manage  all  of  the 
commonwealth’s  precious  wildlife 
resources.  Today,  successful  and 
effective  wildlife  management  can 
succeed  only  with  the  efforts  and 
cooperation  of  many  stakeholders. 
This  includes  not  only  the  federal 
and  state  agencies,  but  also,  and  just 
as  importantly,  private  landowners. 
With  science  as  our  guiding  princi- 
pal, and  a sincere  concern  for  all  of 
our  natural  resources,  we  can, 
indeed,  work  together  on  public, 
private  and,  most  importantly, 
common  ground.  □ 
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65  Years  a Trapper 

By  Jim  Allera 


AS  A YOUNG  LAD  growing  up  in 
L the  borough  of  North  Apollo 
there  weren’t  too  many  things  to  keep 
a 13 -year-old  boy  busy  unless  he  was 
interested  in  sports  or  going  to  the 
woods  to  enjoy  the  out-of-doors.  Dur- 
ing my  early  years,  the  skunk  popula- 
tion in  our  small  town  was  quite  large 
and  a couple  of  the  more  adventurous 
of  us  took  to  trying  to  catch  them.  As 
time  went  on  I slowly  graduated  from 
skunk  to  opossum  to  muskrat,  and 
then  to  foxes  and  racoons.  In  the  late 
1930s  and  early  ’40s  just  about  every 
farm  boy  and  rural  teenager  was  inter- 
ested in  making  a few  dollars,  and  trap- 
ping was  about  the  only  source  of  mak- 
ing a dollar  unless  you  were  fortunate 
to  have  a paper  route. 

Since  those  days  trapping  has  un- 
dergone some  very  drastic  changes.  I’ll 


mention  a few.  A 4 1 longspring  Victor  trap 
sold  then  for  29  cents,  or  $2.99  for  a dozen. 
Today  that  same  41  trap  sells  for  $55  a 
dozen.  The  muskrats  we  caught  in  the  early 
’40s  sold  at  Sears  & Roebuck  fur  house  for 
$3  to  $3.50  each.  Today  that  same  rat  sells 
for  $2.50  to  $3.  Considering  the  devalua- 
tion of  the  dollar  in  those  60  years,  that 
muskrat  should  be  selling  for  $20  to  $25. 

Muskrats,  skunks  and  foxes  were  quite 
plentiful.  Today,  the  muskrat  is  not  nearly 
as  common,  while  the  coon  has  become 
almost  a nuisance.  Foxes  are  still  quite 
plentiful,  and  the  coyote,  which  was  never 
even  heard  of  in  the  Northeast,  today  has 
become  quite  plentiful.  Beaver  were  found 
in  small  numbers  only  in  the  northern  tier 
counties,  while  today  we  have  quite  a few 
heaver  here  in  the  southwest  and  many 
other  areas  of  the  state. 

Trapping  is  almost  a lost  art  today.  Each 
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year  I put  on  a trapping  seminar  to  try  and 
get  the  young  boys  and  girls  interested  in 
the  sport,  but  there  isn’t  much  interest. 
Kids  today  have  many  other  interests. 
When  I was  young  there  wasn’t  near  as 
much  to  keep  us  busy. 

At  the  age  of  16  I bought  my  first  car  (a 
Model  A Ford)  with  money  I had  earned 
trapping  muskrats  — all  $90.  Today,  near- 
ing 80, 1 enjoy  trapping  as  much  as  ever.  I 
don’t  set  quite  as  many  traps  and  1 run  most 
of  my  fox  line  out  of  my  small  4X4  pickup. 

During  the  fur  boom  in  the  1970s,  a 
good  red  fox  was  bringing  $75;  a gray,  $45; 
and  a XXX  jumbo  coon,  $45.  Everyone 
thought  they  could  get  rich  trapping  and, 
as  a result,  just  about  anyone  who  could 
depress  the  springs  on  a trap  was  out  there 
trying  to  get  rich.  In  the  past  30  years, 
things  have  changed  again.  Those  $75  reds 
now  bring  $15  to  $18,  grays  about  $20; 
coon  are  a drug  on  the  market,  and  rats  are 
bringing  about  $2.50. 

Today  only  those  who  love  the  sport  are 
out  there.  We  now  need  a furtaker’s  license 
to  trap  and,  just  this  past  year,  after  a per- 
son completes  a course  on  cable  restraints, 
they  can  use  a cable  to  catch  fox  and  coy- 
otes in  the  winter. 

A few  years  ago  cable  restraints  were 


During  the  200S^ 
trapping  season,^ 
as  of  December 
with  more  water- 
trapping  still  to 
come,  Allera*s  ^ 


catch  included  23^ 
fox,  31  coon,  25  ^ 
opossum  and 
3 skunk. 


made  legal  for  beaver  trapping,  in  wa- 
terways only. 

Yes,  trapping  has  undergone  many 
changes,  but  for  me  it’s  still  the  most 
challenging  of  our  outdoor  sports.  For 
any  person,  club,  scout  troop  or  youth 
group  interested  in  learning  the  art  of 
trapping,  I would  be  more  than  glad 
to  pass  along  my  experience  of  the  past 
60  years  at  no  cost,  or  to  remove  un- 
wanted critters  during  the  appropriate 
season.  Trapping  really  is  great  exer- 
cise and  offers  a great  challenge.  □ 


Books  in  Brief 

(Not  available  from  the  Game  Commission.) 


NRA  Firearms  Sourcebook,  By  Michael  E.  Bussard  and  Stanton  L.  Wormley,  )r.,  National 
Rifle  Association  of  America,  1 1 250  Waples  Mill  Road,  Fairfax,  VA22030,  www.nrastore.com, 
1-888-607-6007,  516  pp.,  softcover,  $34.95  plus  shipping.  This  book  is  subtitled.  Your 
Ultimate  Guide  to  Guns,  Ballistics  and  Shooting,  and  even  the  most  advanced  shooters  would 
be  hard-pressed  to  find  a gun  or  ammunition  topic  that  this  new  sourcebook  does  not 
address.  Divided  into  just  four  broad  sections  — Firearms  and  Society,  Firearms  Technical, 
Ammunition  Technical  and  Reference  Materials  — the  book  is  an  exhaustive  text  that 
explains,  in  refreshingly  simple  language,  topics  such  as:  gun  parts  nomenclature, 
operating  principles,  materials  and  manufacturing  methods,  sights  and  optics,  ammunition 
types  and  characteristics,  ballistics,  reloading  data  and  others.  Overall,  the  book  addresses 
questions  typically  posed  by  both  new  shooters  and  highly  technical  gun  owners. 
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Third  Time's  a 
Charm 

By  Keith  Gilkey 


The  area  of  Cambria  County 
that  I hunt  seems  to  always  pro- 
duce three  or  four  big  bucks  a year. 
With  many  fields  and  anxious  hunt- 
ers armed  with  spotlights,  by  late  sum- 
mer those  bucks  have  become  local 
legends.  Friends  telling  friends  of  ex- 
aggerated spreads  and  points  always 
bring  extra  excitement  to  October’s  ar- 
chery season. 

I’ve  hunted  with  a rifle  since  1 was 
12,  and  because  of  the  excitement  and 
stories  I’ve  heard,  (not  to  mention 
another  excuse  to  be  in  the  woods  in 
the  fall)  a few  years  ago  I decided  to 
take  up  archery  hunting.  My  first  two 
seasons  passed  without  ever  taking  a 
shot,  but  1 still  fell  in  love  with 
bowhunting.  In  all  of  my  years  of  rifle 
hunting  I had  never  gotten  so  close  to 
so  many  deer.  Archery  hunting  gave 
me  the  opportunity  to  really  study 
these  wonderful  animals  at  a beautiful 
time  of  year.  I learned  so  much  about 
scent  control,  feeding  and  breeding 
habits,  deer  movements  and  archery 
equipment,  and  all  of  those  lessons  fi- 
nally gave  me  an  opportunity  at  one 
of  our  local  legends. 

A few  weeks  into  the  2003  season 
I had  seen  the  same  buck  twice.  His 
heavy  rack  with  extremely  long  tines 
made  him  easily  identifiable.  Our  first 
encounter  was  opening  morning,  an 
hour  before  daybreak.  As  I stepped  off 
the  pavement  and  turned  on  my  flash- 
light, a warning  snort  almost  made  me 
jump  out  of  my  boots.  I quickly  turned 
on  my  penlight  and  found  a beautiful 


10-point  standing  only  eight  yards  away. 
He  looked  at  me  for  a second  and  bounded 
toward  my  stand.  Although  disappointed 
that  1 may  have  spooked  him,  I was  glad  to 
see  a big  buck  so  early  in  the  season  and  so 
close  to  my  stand.  I just  knew  other  chances 
would  follow  if  I were  patient. 

Because  of  work,  my  morning  hunts  are 
limited  to  Saturdays.  Hunting  in  the  eve- 
nings that  first  week,  though,  I saw  many 
does  and  smaller  bucks,  but  not  the  big  one 
I was  looking  for.  My  anticipation  for  the 
second  Saturday  was  extreme,  but  it  finally 
came.  I started  earlier,  heading  to  my  stand 
almost  an  hour  and  a half  before  first  light. 
I used  an  alternate  route,  too,  avoiding  the 
orchard  where  I had  seen  the  big  10-point 
the  week  before.  My  plan  paid  off,  because 
1 got  a second  look  at  him  just  at  daybreak. 
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He  crossed  one  of  my  shooting  lanes  at  34 
yards.  I did  not  shoot,  though,  because  that 
distance  is  just  slightly  out  of  my  range.  All 
1 could  do  was  watch  him  trot  along,  get- 
ting  farther  from  my  stand  with  each  step. 
Again,  though,  my  excitement  outweighed 
my  disappointment.  This  was  by  far  the  big- 
gest deer  I had  ever  seen  in  the  wild.  All  1 
j could  hope  was  that  I would  see  him  again, 
and  that  the  third  time  would  be  the 
. charm. 

' The  third  week  of  the  sea- 
• son  I began  noticing  some 
signs  of  pre-rut,  so  1 decided 
to  take  a couple  of  rattling 
horns  with  me  on  my  evening 
hunt.  By  this  time  the  clocks 
had  changed  from  daylight 
savings  time,  so  I had  only 
1 about  an  hour  and  a half  to 
! hunt  after  work.  I raced  home 
I and  headed  out  immediately, 
i climbing  into  my  stand  around 
' 4 o’clock.  1 hadn’t  seen  any 
deer,  and  looking  at  my  watch 
1 I realized  that  I had  only  about 
‘ 10  minutes  left  when  1 heard 
a grunt  in  the  orchard  about  80 
yards  away.  I hadn’t  seen  the 
deer,  so  I grabbed  my  rattling  antlers,  com- 
pleted a short  sequence  and  then  quickly 
reached  for  my  bow.  As  soon  as  I grabbed 
my  bow  I saw  the  deer  running  toward  me. 
He  stopped  at  about  50  yards  and  began 
walking  slowly,  nose  down,  on  the  trail  that 
he  had  taken  the  week  before  when  1 saw 
him  at  34  yards.  Since  that  encounter  I had 
practiced  shooting  at  that  distance,  and 
had  decided  1 would  take  the  shot  if  I got  a 
good  one.  I drew  my  bow,  but  he  didn’t 
' stop.  He  just  moved  slowly  behind  some 
pine  trees. 

I relaxed,  thinking  I had  missed  another 
opportunity,  when  the  bruiser  reappeared 
at  24  yards.  I drew  my  bow,  put  my  pin  di- 
rectly behind  his  shoulder  and  squeezed  my 
release.  The  silence  of  the  evening  was  bro- 
ken by  the  sound  of  my  bow,  the  snort  of 
the  buck,  and  the  crashing  of  limbs  as  he 


tore  through  the  woods.  After  wait- 
ing a few  minutes  for  the  adrenaline 
level  to  drop,  1 decided  to  look  for  my 
arrow.  To  my  dismay,  1 couldn’t  find  it 
or  any  blood.  1 looked  back  up  at  my 
stand,  trying  to  figure  out  if  1 was  look- 
ing in  the  correct  spot,  when  horror 
struck  me.  There  was  a small  pine 
branch  between  me  and  my  stand. 
Could  1 have  hit  that  limb?  Did  the 
arrow  ricochet  off  the  branch,  throw- 
ing it  off  course  and 
making  it  impossible  for 
me  to  find?  Well,  ev- 
erything that  I have 
read  says  a hunter 
should  wait  at  least  an 
hour  before  tracking  an 
arrowed  deer.  So  I 
headed  home  with 
fears  of  having  missed 
completely,  or  worse, 
just  wounding  this 
magnificent  animal. 

I returned  with 
some  buddies  and  my 
6-year-old  son.  I guess 
the  third  time  is  a 
charm,  because  we  eas- 
ily found  the  blood  trail,  and  my  track- 
ing companions  shared  my  excitement 
as  they  raced  down  the  heavy  trail  only 
about  50  yards  to  find  a big  10-point 
with  a 16- inch  spread  and  8. 5 -inch 
tines.  He  apparently  was  a fighter.  Two 
broken  tines  on  his  left  antler  were 
scars  from  previous  battles,  I imagined, 
and  kept  him  out  of  the  record  book 
for  archery-taken  deer.  Had  the  com- 
plete tines  been  there,  1 figure  he 
would  have  scored  around  130  inches. 

Word  of  my  trophy  spread,  and 
many  hunters  came  to  see  it.  My  fa- 
vorite part  of  the  evening  was  seeing 
the  look  of  pride  on  my  son’s  face  as 
he  sat  with  the  buck  while  so  many 
came  to  see  the  “big  one”  that  they 
had  seen  with  their  spotlights.  1 can’t 
wait  for  next  year’s  legend.  □ 
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UNDER  A LARGE  illuminated  magnifying  lens 
Karl  compares  the  2 -inch  lead  figure  of  a hunter 
held  in  a clamp  to  the  hunter  in  the  photograph, 
then  with  a fine  pointed  brush  he  carefully  paints 
the  hat  and  vest  fluorescent  orange.  It’s  late  at  night, 
but  he  has  to  finish  this  one  last  thing.  He  holds  the 
figure  up  and  blows  on  it,  then  walks  across  the  shop 
and  surveys  the  diorama,  searching  for  the  spot  in 
the  forested  hills  where  he’s  going  to  place  it.  Simi- 
lar to  the  detailed  layouts  of  model  railroaders,  the 
diorama  is  10  by  20  feet  and  in  the  exact  shape  of 
Pennsylvania. 

“There  you  go,”  he  said,  inserting  the  two  pegs 
extending  from  the  soles  of  the  boots  into  matching 
holes  on  the  edge  of  an  upland  flat  in  Tioga  County.  The  hunter  is  aiming  downhill  at  a 
bear  bolting  out  of  a brush  pile,  a depiction  of  his  next-door  neighbor,  Tom,  who  bagged 
a huge  bear  a few  days  before. 

Early  the  next  morning  Karl  is  back  in  his  shop,  replacing  some  bulbs  in  the  tracks  of 
lights  then  readjusting  them  to  make  sure  they  are  positioned  just 
right  for  the  best  dramatic  effect.  He  always  had  visitors  on 
weekends,  mostly  fathers  with  their  children,  some  of  them 
remembering  when  their  own  fathers  brought  them  to  see 
the  diorama  and  hear  the  stories.  It  had  all  started  as  a small 
Christmas  display  he  and  his  father  had  made  of  a village 
with  a train  that  ran  through  surrounding  paper-mache 
mountains.  Captivated  by  the  miniature  world,  young  Karl’s 
imagination  soared.  His  favorite  part  was  the  little  hunting 
cabin  nestled  on  the  snowy  ridge  with  a lone  hunter  stand- 
ing in  the  dark  twig  forest  out  back.  Now,  more  than  60 
years  later,  he  was  still  adding  to  it.  Aside  from  the  one 
train,  this  diorama  was  dedicated  to  hunting  themes. 

When  the  display  outgrew  the  garage  Karl  had  a pole 
shed  erected  to  house  his  ever-expanding  hobby.  Several 
local  high  school  artists  painted  a wrap-around  mural  of 
forested  hills  on  the  walls.  Hanging  just  inside  the  door  of 
his  workshop  were  numerous  newspaper  and  magazine  fea- 
tures of  interviews  with  Karl  and  photographs  of  the  hunt- 
ing diorama.  Some  visitors  had  traveled  hundreds  of  miles 
to  see  it.  The  display  itself  was  built  on  casters,  as  six  re- 
gional modules  that  fit  together  seamlessly.  Last  year  the 
local  fair  committee  had  the  entire  display  transported  to 
the  fairgrounds. 

A bank  of  lights  on  the  east  emit  a yellowish  cast,  like 
the  morning  sun,  and  in  the  west,  an  orange-colored  cluster 
simulates  the  tone  of  a sunset.  From  the  north,  pale  blue  lights 
wash  coldly  down  through  the  snow-covered  northern  tier.  The  natural  passage  of  sun- 
light and  cloud  shadows  through  a small  skylight  moves  across  the  central  part  of  the 
layout,  over  the  undulating  hills  and  hollows,  farms  and  fields. 

The  subjects  within  the  diorama  were  of  a larger  scale  than  the  boundaries,  and  it 
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was  not  of  exacting  topographical  dimension,  but  with  fairly  accurate  geography.  Its 
purpose  was  not  of  a map,  but  to  simply  serve  as  an  illustrated  display  of  the  hunters’ 
days  afield.  Among  the  army  of  Lilliputian  hunters  were  some  family  and  friends  Karl 
had  hunted  with.  There  were  also  a few  historical  depictions  of  native  hunters  along  the 
Susquehanna  and  wilderness  trappers  and  longhunters.  Some  figures  were  clad  in  vin- 
tage canvas  outfits  and  red  and  black  Woolrich,  and  in  their  green  uniforms  there  were 
even  a few  old-time  Game  Protectors  on  duty. 

Most  of  the  figures  were  fashioned  from  lead  army  soldiers,  already  carrying  or  shoot- 
ing rifles.  Their  military  gear  and  attire  was  easily  carved  to  resemble  hunting  gear  and 
outfits,  then  painstakingly  painted.  The  most  difficult  part  was  carving  wildlife,  some- 
thing Karl  had  become  quite  skillful  at  as  the  years  went  by. 

As  always,  the  first  Saturday  visitor  was  his  best  friend  Bill  Porter,  a skilled  artisan 
who  crafted  items  from  shed  antlers.  Bill  brought  coffee  and  doughnuts  and  a shoe  box 
with  things  he  had  found  in  the  woods  on  his  farm  that  might  be  of  use  in  the  diorama: 
a variety  of  small  rocks  and  twigs  with  interesting  contours  that  would  serve  as  wind- 
falls. 

“These  will  work  just  fine,”  Karl  said.  Thanks  much.  Did  you  see  the  latest  addition? 
It’s  in  the  northern  tier.” 

Bill  surveyed  the  ridges  until  he  spotted  the  hunter.  “That’s  Tom  and  his  bear.  He’ll 
get  a kick  out  of  it.  It’s  like  being  inducted  into  a Hall  of  Fame.  I remember  when  I 
finally  made  it,”  pointing  with  his  chin  to  the  figure  of  himself  with  a backpack  brim- 
ming with  antlers. 

Karl  answered  the  phone.  It  was  a fellow  who  had  just  joined  the  sportsman’s  associa- 
tion. “Sure,  bring  them  along,”  said  Karl,  “I  love  having  youngsters  over.” 

A short  while  later  the  young  man  pulled  into  the  driveway.  The  children  immedi- 
ately went  to  the  diorama  and  watched  the  train  make  its  long  circuitous  route  across 
state. 

Used  to  high-tech  visual  effects,  hyper-animation  and  loud  music,  it  took  a while  for 
some  youngsters  to  warm  up  to  the  diorama.  But  left  to  their  own  curious  nature  and 
strong  sense  of  discovery,  they  were  soon  delighted  by  all  the  details  and  hidden  crea- 
tures that  seemed  to  magically  appear  as  they  walked  around  the  display. 

The  diorama  also  told  much  about  natural  history.  Karl  pointed  out  beaver  dams  and 
eagle  nests  and  showed  the  children  where  their  own  houses  were  and  the  wildlife  that 
lived  nearby.  He  showed  them  a flock  of  turkeys  in  Greene  County  and  Canada 
geese  at  Pymatuning,  an  Indiana  County  buck  rubbing  a tree  and  a herd  of 
elk  grazing  in  a Cameron  County  meadow.  Small  game  hunters  in 
Bedford  County  parade  across  a weedfield,  their  beagles  before  them, 
and  two  ravens  sail  across  a Tioga  County  canyon  on  an  invisible 
wire.  A lab  retrieves  a duck  to  a blind  on  a Susquehanna  River 
island  and  a black  bear  and  cubs  lounge  in  a tree  in  Monroe 
County.  Coyotes  howl  from  a Dauphin  County  rock  outcrop- 
ping, and  an  archer  in  Chester  County  treestand  takes  aim  at 
a nice  buck.  The  kids  discovered  squirrel  hunters  and  bob- 
cats and  foxes. 

The  fathers’  eyes  sparkled  with  equal  enthusiasm.  “That’s 
a ruffed  grouse,  our  state  bird,”  he  said,  “and  the  mountain 
laurel  is  our  state  flower.  There’s  where  your  grandpa  lives, 
way  over  here.” 

Tom  and  his  12-year-old  son  Josh  came  by  after  lunch. 
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“I  saw  a fellow  who  looked  something  like  you  up  on  that 
ridge,”  said  Karl. 

Josh  found  the  bear  hunter  figure  and  smiled.  “Hey,  Dad, 
here  you  are.  And  there’s  your  bear.” 

Tom  moved  in  close,  looking  over  his  own  shoulder,  and 
for  a split  second  felt  the  slightest  quickening  in  his  pulse 
when  he  saw  the  bear  running  out  of  the  laurel  patch. 
“You  really  got  it  right,  Karl.  That’s  just  how  it  was. 
Even  the  big  oak  1 was  leaning  against,  just  like  1 
described  it.  We  have  something  to  show  you, 
too.” 

“We  finished  it  this  morning,”  said  josh,  as  he 
opened  the  paper  hag  and  slid  out  a model  of  a 
cabin.  “The  chimney  is  made  from  real  stones. 
And  look,  the  door  swings  open.” 

“Is  that  the  camp  up  in  Tioga  you  were  talk- 
ing  about?”  asked  Karl. 

“Yes  it  is.  1 made  the  move  on  it,  and  we’ll  be 
hunting  deer  out  of  there  come  Monday.  You’re  welcome  to  join  us.  You,  too.  Bill.” 
“I’ve  got  a monster  pegged  out  down  on  the  farm,”  said  Bill.  “Ty  and  Hollis  are  com- 
ing down  from  school.  Thanks  anyway.” 

“How  about  it,  Karl?  It’s  just  me  and  Josh.  It’s  real  nice  country.” 

“Well,  1 got  a doe  in  bow  season  down  at  Bill’s  farm,  and  we  don’t  need  the  meat,  so 
1 didn’t  plan  on  hunting  bucks.  But  I’m  sure  going  to  be  antsy  sitting  around  here  the 
first  day  of  deer  season,  and  1 can  always  donate  the  venison.  If  you’ve  got  the  room.  I’d 
like  to  come  along,  and  if  your  real  camp  is  half  as  nice  as  this  model.  I’m  sure  it’s  a 
wonderful  place.” 

“Great,”  said  Tom. 

Karl  studied  the  model  close.  “Just  look  at  all  that  detail.  Show  me  where  it  belongs. 
Josh.” 

Josh  selected  a snowy  flat  and  tucked  it  back  along  a contour.  “Right  here,”  he  said. 
“Turned  a little  like  this.” 

Tom  drew  an  outline  around  the  foundation,  then  Karl  ran  a circuit  of  glue  on  the 
bottom  of  the  model  then  set  it  back  down. 

Josh  held  it  firmly  in  place  and  looked  out  over  the  display.  He  saw  the  smaller  figure 
of  himself  holding  the  gobbler  he  got  last  spring.  “I  have  a question  about  the  hunters.” 
“What’s  that?”  said  Karl. 

“Which  one  is  you?” 

Karl  mulled  the  question  for  few  moments.  “Well,  I never  really  considered  putting 
myself  in  there.” 

“Why  not? 

“Maybe  I will  some  day.  But  I guess  I just  thought  the  stories  of  other  people  were 
more  important.  I figured  parts  of  their  hunts  would  always  live  on  here  somehow,  like 
miniature  monuments.  Here  they  get  to  see  their  small  selves  in  this  big  picture.  Most 
lives  are  lived  in  very  small  spaces,  but  when  you  stand  here  and  look  at  this,  you  can’t 
help  but  see  that  you’re  part  of  something  larger.  That’s  what  the  outdoors  is  all  about.” 
“How  will  you  know  when  it’s  all  done?”  asked  Josh. 

“I  could  spend  another  lifetime  working  on  it,”  said  Karl.  “There’s  always  another 
story  out  there.  They’re  all  worth  telling.” 
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TOM  BACKED  up  the  truck  to  the  porch.  After  unpacking  their  gear  they  took  a walk 
out  along  the  ridge.  It  was  beautiful  country,  with  a great  expanse  of  slate  blue  hills 
i stretching  far  out  to  the  horizon. 

“I  thought  we  could  post  you  out  at  this  point,  Karl.  There’s  a good  crossing  just 
down  the  slope.  I’ll  have  Josh  with  me  on  the  other  point  across  from  you.  That  way  we 
should  have  this  comer  pretty  well  covered.” 

“Sounds  like  a plan,”  said  Karl. 

It  was  very  cold  the  next  morning,  and  as  they  hiked  out  the  ridge  their  boots  made 
' harsh,  squeaky  sounds  in  the  snow,  like  someone  making  balloon  animals.  Karl  hunkered 
' deep  into  his  coat  and  zippered  the  collar  the  whole  way  up,  his  eyes  just  above  the 
stovepipe  rim.  It  truly  was  a wonderful  view,  and  in  the  dim  light  was  not  unlike  the  one 
in  the  diorama.  Not  a breeze  stirred  as  starlight  gave  way  to  a wash  of  turquoise  where 
the  yellow  light  of  a new  day  bled  into  the  retreating  night. 

He  heard  a shot  across  the  hollow,  and  watched  through  binoculars  as  two  deer 
crossed  the  creek  far  below.  Both  were  does  that  began  to  work  their  way  up  the  slope. 
He  watched  the  progress  of  light  on  the  mountains  as  the  sun  inched  above  the  horizon, 
noting  the  way  the  hills  cupped  the  light  and  the  chrome  blue  shadows  from  the  trees 
striped  the  sidehills.  He  glassed  another  slope  to  his  right,  thick  with  laurel  and  fallen 
timber,  then  quickly  panned  back  without  taking  his  eyes  from  the  binoculars  so  as  not 
; to  lose  his  place,  until  he  saw  the  flicker  of  movement  that  materialized  into  a gray- 
faced  buck  licking  its  nose.  The  buck  turned  and  took  a few  steps  and  stopped  again. 

I Karl  marked  a tree  by  lowering  the  binoculars  slightly  and  looking  over  top  of  them, 
i then  laid  his  rifle  over  the  log  and  quickly  located  the  deer  in  his  scope,  following  it  as 
I it  angled  up  and  away. 

He  watched  its  dark  form  slip  through  the  laurel  and  fallen  timber,  the  woods  grow- 
i ing  larger  as  the  deer  became  smaller  until  the  buck  was  little  more  than  a single  char- 
i acter  on  a page  of  text.  As  he  cranked  up  the  scope  to  lOX  the  buck  eased  out  into  the 
open  woods.  Karl’s  eyes  watered  from  straining  in  the  cold,  and  he  dabbed  them  with  his 
glove,  not  moving  his  face  from  the  gunstock.  He  had  never  shot  a deer  more  than  75 
yards  away,  and  this  deer  was  at  least  four  times  that  distance.  But  the  rest  was  rock  solid 
and  his  .270  had  never  failed  him. 

At  that  moment  the  two  does  popped  up  on  the  flat,  and  he  caught  them  out  of  the 
comer  of  his  eye.  They  stamped  and  snorted  as  the  crosshairs  climbed  the  buck’s  shoul- 
der, and  when  he  fired  it  sagged  straight  down.  It  took  him  a long  time  to  get  to  the 
buck,  a dandy  10-point,  and  much  longer  to  drag  it  back  to  camp  where  they  hung  it 
from  the  game  pole  next  to  Justin’s  sleek  5-point. 


“WHAT’S  THIS  HUNTER  SHOOTING  AT?”  said  Mike,  Josh’s  older  son.  “There’s 
two  deer  looking  right  at  him  but  he’s  shooting  over  that  way.” 

Josh  looked  up  from  the  workbench  where  he  was  painting  a trapper’s  cabin  for  the 
diorama.  He  walked  over  to  the  display. 

“That’s  Karl.  The  man  who  made  most  of  our  di- 
orama. Look  way  up  the  hollow  there.  Way 
up.  See  the  buck  at  the  edge  of  the  laurel?” 
“That’s  a real  long  shot,”  said  Mike.  “Did 
he  get  the  deer?” 

“Let  me  tell  you  about  it,”  said  Josh,  put- 
ting his  hand  on  his  son’s  shoulder,  “It’s  a 
good  story.” 
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What  Does  Pheasant 
Hunting  Mean  to  You? 

By  Shon  Robbins 

Pheasants  Forever 
Regional  Biologist 

WHAT  HAPPENED  to  all  the  wild  pheasants  we  had  in  the  1960s  and  early 
O’70s?”  It’s  a question  1 hear  almost  on  a daily  basis.  Typically,  everyone  asking  the 
question  already  has  their  answer  in  the  back  of  their  mind,  and  the  majority  of  such 
answers  seem  to  revolve  around  the  loss  of  grassland  and  early  successional  habitats, 
which  is  exactly  right. 

To  survive  and  reproduce,  pheasants  need  secure  nesting  cover  and  winter  shelter. 
Over  the  last  40  years,  however,  changing  farming  practices,  widespread  development 
and  other  landscape  changes  have  resulted  in  large  losses  of  available  grassland  and 
winter  cover.  Pheasant  hunting  remains  strong  in  Pennsylvania,  though  today  we  rely 
on  game-farm  pheasants  to  satisfy  the  demand.  However,  last  year,  budget  constraints 
forced  the  Game  Commission  to  cut  pheasant  production,  and  it’s  going  to  remain  at  a 
reduced  level  this  year.  Pheasant  propagation  is  one  of  the  Game  Commission’s  most 
costly  programs,  and  the  time  has  come  for  hunters  to  evaluate  how  much  pheasant 
hunting  really  means  to  them.  Are  we  willing  to  pay  more  for  the  opportunity  to  take 
our  companions  afield  in  search  of  the  wily  pheasant? 

Each  of  the  two  proposed  license  increase  bills  includes  a $10  pheasant  stamp  that 
hunters  would  he  required  to  buy,  along  with  a general  hunting  license,  to  hunt  pheas- 
ants. Like  a state  trout  stamp,  revenues  from  the  pheasant  stamp  would  help  fund  PGC’s 
stocking  program.  However,  it  must  he  understood  that  pen-raised  birds  lack  the  sur- 
vival and  reproduction  skills  necessary  to  sustain  a wild  population.  To  do  that,  funding 
must  also  he  dedicated  to  habitat  restoration  and  the  reintroduction  of  wild  pheasants. 

Local  chapters  of  Pheasants  Forever  and  the  PGC  have  done  an  outstanding  job  of 
creating  and  enhancing  grassland  habitat  on  private  and  public  lands  in  several  coun- 
ties. These  grasslands  benefit  not  only  pheasant  and  even  quail,  hut  also  a host  of  grass- 
land songbirds  and  other  wildlife,  and  there  are  many  more  places  to  create  and  en- 
hance grasslands  with  cool  season  and  warm-season  grasses,  forhs  and  legumes. 

One  of  the  most  successful  pheasant  habitat  programs  currently  taking  place  is  in  the 
Pike  Run  watershed  of  southwest  Pennsylvania.  The  Tri-County  Chapter  of  Pheasants 
Forevet,  along  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  California  University  of  PA, 
are  reintroducing  wild  pheasants  from  South  Dakota,  and  significant  reproduction  has 
already  been  reported.  A similar  project  is  planned  for  central  Pennsylvania. 

Pheasants  Fotever  chapters  will  continue  to  take  action  on  these  opportunities,  as 
our  dedicated  volunteers  are  passionate  about  our  pheasant  hunting  traditions  and  about 
being  able  to  provide  them  for  future  generations  to  enjoy.  How  passionate  are  you?  Are 
you  willing  to  support  your  local  Pheasants  Forever  chapter?  Are  you  willing  to  buy  a 
$10  pheasant  stamp  for  hours  of  traditional  upland  game  hunting,  and  for  one  of  the 
best  mentored  youth  pheasant  hunting  programs  in  the  country?  Are  you  willing  to 
support  the  PGC’s  efforts  in  creating  and  enhancing  grassland  habitat  in  the  state?  What 
does  pheasant  hunting  in  Pennsylvania  mean  to  you? 
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Nearly  Half  a Ton 

Lycoming  — In  all  my  years  of  trapping 
nuisance  bears  I’ve  caught  dozens  between 
200  and  300  pounds,  but  I never  caught  a 
really  big  one  until  this  year.  The  first  bear 
I trapped  weighed  more  than  460  pounds; 
the  second  went  358  and  the  third,  318. 

— WCO  Jonathan  M.  Wyant, 


Montoursville 


“Ants”  in  Pants 

Steve  McFeely  took  his  daughter,  Am- 
ber, out  on  her  first  turkey  hunt  and  was 
trying  to  call  in  a bird  with  some  yelps  when 
he  noticed  a raccoon  approaching.  In  an 
attempt  to  scare  the  raccoon,  Steve  qui- 
etly lifted  his  leg,  which  startled  the  rac- 
coon, causing  it  to  run  up  his  pant  leg. 
Steve  was  startled,  to  say  the  least,  which 
caused  him  to  make  some  unusual  sounds 
on  his  turkey  call.  The  noises  startled 
Amber,  who  turned  around  to  see  what 
kind  of  “call”  Dad  was  making. 

— LMO  James  E.  Deniner,  Sandy  Lane 

E%p\odmq  Population 

Perry  — As  the  bear  population  in- 
creases here,  so  does  the  number  killed.  I 
responded  to  three  roadkilled  bears  in  just 
a 3-week  period  during  May. 

— WCO  Steve  Hower,  Icresdurg 


All  in  a Day’s  Work 

Mercer  — In  early  May  I responded  to 
a call  about  a beaver  in  a swimming  pool. 
The  pool  was  an  above  ground  model,  and 
the  only  access  was  off  the  deck.  To  get 
there  the  beaver  had  to  go  on  the  sidewalk, 
up  several  steps,  pass  the  kitchen  door,  and 
then  go  across  the  deck.  It  was  swimming 
laps  in  the  24-foot  diameter  pool  when  I 
arrived,  but  trying  to  snare  it  proved  diffi- 
cult. WCO  Clint  Deniker  volunteered  to 
help,  and  he  and  the  homeowner  got  into 
the  pool  with  waders  and  the  homeowner 
herded  the  beaver  to  where  Clint  could 
snag  it  with  the  snare  pole.  I was  on  the 
outside  and  used  a fishing  net  to  lift  the 
beaver  out  of  the  pool.  The  beaver  was 
transported  and  released  on  a nearby  Game 
Lands.  The  only  casualty  was  my  fishing 
net,  which  was  not  meant  to  land  a 30- 
pound  beaver. 

— WCO  Donald  G.  Chaybin,  Greenville 

Put  to  Quick  Use 

Middle  Creek  WMA  — The  day  I was 
assigned  First  Aid  and  CPR  training  rein- 
forced the  importance  of  this  program  for 
Game  Commission  employees.  While  trav- 
eling with  York  County  WCO  Chad  Eyler 
we  encountered  a car  accident.  Putting  our 
training  to  good  use,  we  were  able  to  make 
the  crash  site  safe  and  contact  the  EMTs. 
After  successful  completion  of  the  First  Aid 
and  CPR  course  I returned  home,  and  that 
evening,  while  officiating  a baseball  game, 
there  was  a violent  collision  at  first  base. 
For  the  second  time  in  one  day,  1 again  re- 
lied on  the  First  Aid  training  until  the  in- 
dividual was  taken  to  the  hospital.  Coin- 
cidentally, two  separate  incidents  requir- 
ing First  Aid  on  the  same  day  I received 
the  training. 

— Environmental  Education  Srecialibt 
Bert  Myers,  York 
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I Mean  Stinky 

Wayne  — Each  spring  a few  local 
WCOs  travel  to  Pike  County  to  help 
WCOs  Boh  Johnson  and  Justin  Klugh  pro- 
cess denned,  radio-collared  female  bears. 
If  the  bear  is  on  private  property,  owners 
are  invited  to  come  along.  This  year  WCO 
Pete  Sussenbach  had  to  stop  on  his  way  to 
Pike  County  to  take  care  of  an  injured 
skunk.  Needless  to  say,  the  skunk  got  the 
best  of  Pete  and  sprayed  him.  We  were  all 
standing  around  the  bear,  admiring  the 
magnificent  animal,  when  Pete  finally  ar- 
rived and  the  property  owners’  little  girl 
said,  “Boy  these  bears  sure  do  stink!”  They 
sure  do,  don’t  they  Pete. 

— WCO  James  ?.  McCarthy,  Waymart 

Possibly 

Westmoreland  — 1 watched  as  a ve- 
hicle stopped  and  the  occupants  got  out 
and  quickly  scattered  in  different  direc- 
tions. One  young  man  noticed  me,  though, 
and  came  up  to  my  vehicle.  When  he  said 
they  were  looking  for  orange  flags,  1 told 
him  that  1 had  seen  several  and  told  him 
where  they  were.  He  thanked  me  and  they 
all  left  in  a hurry.  About  five  minutes  later 
they  all  came  back  to  their  vehicle,  waved 
the  flags  at  me  and  left.  1 later  found  out 
that  they  were  students  taking  a GPS  (Glo- 
bal Positioning  System)  test.  1 wonder  if 
they  told  their  professor  they  found  another 
type  of  GPS  (Game  Protector  Service)? 

— Deputy  Edward  J.  Farzati,  United 


Development  Not  All  Bad 

Venango  — One  day  after  work  I went 
for  a bicycle  ride  near  my  home.  1 stopped 
for  a short  break  along  a dirt  road  where  a 
beaver  had  recently  dammed  a culvert  run- 
ning under  the  road.  Because  the  road  it- 
self had  not  been  flooded,  and  the  flooded 
area  was  not  near  any  homes,  no  one  had 
reported  the  culvert  being  dammed.  De- 
spite the  beaver  being  a recent  tenant,  1 
noticed  a great  blue  heron,  several  pairs  of 
wood  ducks  and  Canada  geese,  and  heard 
the  calls  of  frogs  and  songbirds.  Although 
beavers  can  cause  problems  if  they  flood 
busy  roads  or  homes,  or  cut  valuable  trees 
for  their  building  activities,  we  should  re- 
member they  also  create  valuable  habitat 
for  a wide  variety  of  wildlife  species.  If  bea- 
vers move  onto  your  property  and  are  not 
causing  any  problems,  take  some  time  to 
enjoy  watching  not  only  the  beavers,  but 
also  the  many  species  that  will  come  after 
them. 

— I^EGiON  Biologist  Roger  N.  Coup, 
Meadville 

Helping  Hand 

Somerset  — Thanks  to  Dan  Smith  and 
Zach  Teter,  who  graciously  brought  a 
Penelec  truck  out  at  midnight  one  rainy 
evening,  for  helping  me  remove  two  cubs 
50  feet  up  in  a tree.  They  made  a near  im- 
possible task  possible. 

— WCO  Travis  Anderson,  Somerset 

Got  that  Right 

Jefferson  — During  gobbler  season 
Deputy  Dwaine  Roush  tried  to  squeeze  in 
some  turkey  hunting  between  patrolling 
and  working  his  regular  job,  but  it  seemed 
that  every  time  he  made  it  to  where  he 
wanted  to  hunt  he  would  encounter  an- 
other hunter  moving  about  without  a fluo- 
rescent orange  hat  on.  Before  Dwaine  could 
officially  introduce  himself  to  one  such 
hunter,  the  gentleman  pulled  out  a fluo- 
rescent orange  hat  and  said  that  he  should 
put  it  on,  because  you  never  know  who  you 
might  run  into. 

— WCO  Roger  A.  Hartless,  Broonville 
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Popular  Read 

Crawford  — My  youngest  son  Chris- 
topher, a Navy  Seabee,  called  me  at  2 
o’clock  one  morning  to  tell  me  he  had  re- 
cently returned  from  the  Afghanistan/Pa- 
kistan border  and  was  at  his  home  base  in 
Gulfport,  Mississippi,  enjoying  a fishing  trip 
with  his  buddy  off  the  Mississippi  coast, 
when  he  landed  a 7-foot  alligator  gar  that 
weighed  more  than  120  pounds.  He  was 
ecstatic  about  the  size  of  the  fish,  and  told 
me  that  he  battled  it  for  an  hour  and  a half 
and  landed  it  just  as  a few  conservation 
officers  pulled  in  to  check  his  catch.  After 
one  of  the  officers  checked  Chris’s  license 
he  asked  my  son  if  his  father  was  a WCO 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 
My  son’s  jaw  dropped  and  he  asked  him 
how  he  could  possibly  know  that.  The  of- 
ficer responded  that  he  is  from  Titusville 
and  that  he  reads  my  Field  Notes.  Talk 
about  a small  world  and  a chance  meeting, 
not  to  mention  how  many  people  read 
what  started  out  as  our  Monthly  Service 
Bulletin. 

— WCO  Mario  L.  Piccirilli,  Conneaut  Lake 


Resourceful 

Cambria  — The  Patton  Recreation  As- 
sociation called  about  a beaver  dam  that 
threatened  to  flood  some  ball  fields.  When 
I was  breaching  the  dams  and  setting  traps 
I found,  you  guessed  it,  baseballs  the  bea- 
ver used  in  constructing  the  dam. 

— WCO  Lawrence  0l5Avsky,  Hastings 


Lot  of  Birds  Next  Year 

Erie  — The  spring  turkey  season  was 
not  one  of  the  better  ones  weather  wise. 
After  nearly  two  weeks  of  rain,  1 was  ex- 
pecting to  see  hunters  wearing  personal  flo- 
tation devices.  Hunters  did  bag  some  nice 
longbeards,  though,  but  out  of  the  2 1 birds 
that  1 banded  in  my  district,  1 know  of  only 
one  that  was  harvested. 

— WCO  Michael  D.  Wojtecri,  Erie 

The  Right  Idea 

McKean  — The  Kinzua  Fish  &.  Wild- 
life Association,  established  in  1983,  goes 
by  the  motto,  “Giving  Something  Back.’’ 
The  club  gears  all  its  many  projects  around 
creating  wildlife  habitat,  except  one.  Ev- 
ery year  since  1996  they’ve  held  a kids  fish- 
ing day,  but  they  also  invite  me  to  do  vari- 
ous wildlife  related  programs.  The  club  is 
to  be  commended  on  everything  they  do, 
the  donation  of  time  and  funds  for  their 
habitat  work  and  getting  youngsters  in- 
volved in  the  outdoors. 

— WCO  Pose  Luciane,  Custer  City 

Fore! 

Sullivan  — 1 played  an  enjoyable 
round  of  golf  with  fellow  WCO  Randy 
Shoup  and  his  son  Adam  one  spring  after- 
noon. But  after  the  round  was  over,  1 was 
compelled  to  issue  Randy  a citation  for  vio- 
lating PA  Game  Code  Section  251 1 (a)(  1 ). 
The  title  of  this  section  is  Damage  To  Trees. 

— WCO  William  Williams,  Muncy  Valley 
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dialogical  Calendar 

Potter  — This  year  I saw  my  first  fawn 
on  May  15  and  my  first  brood  of  turkeys 
on  May  28.  Here’s  hoping  it  will  be  a pro- 
ductive year  for  all  wildlife. 

— William  C.  Ragosta,  Coudergport 


Timee  are  Tough 

Lackawanna  — I know  recent  gasoline 
prices  have  impacted  nearly  everyone,  but 
when  I investigated  a call  from  an  indi- 
vidual from  Scott  Township  about  a bear 
stealing  a 5-gallon  container  of  gas  from  a 
garage,  I realized  that  we  are  all  feeling  the 
pinch  at  the  pump. 

— WCO  Mark  5.  Rutkowski,  Taylor 

Wasn’t  Santa 

Northeast  Region  Office  — Rich 
Rava,  Moscow,  told  me  that  co-worker  Pete 
King  was  doing  some  home  repair  work  at 
his  sister’s  house  in  Gouldsboro  when  he 
noticed  that  a couple  of  mice  had  taken 
up  residence.  Figuring  it  would  be  an  easy 
task  getting  rid  of  the  pesky  critters,  Pete 
strategically  set  three  glue  traps  near  the 
fireplace.  The  next  morning,  while  enjoy- 
ing his  first  cup  of  coffee,  Pete  heard  a com- 
motion coming  from  the  fireplace.  Imag- 
ine the  look  on  his  face  when  he  discov- 
ered not  a mouse  in  his  glue  traps  but  a 
merganser.  The  duck  somehow  found  its 
way  down  the  chimney  flue,  landing  on  all 
three  glue  traps.  Pete  managed  to  get  the 
traps  off  the  hapless  bird  and  released  it 
unharmed  on  the  Lehigh  River. 

— IE5  Tim  Conway,  Dallas 


The  Truth  is  Best 

Elk  — When  the  local  waterways  con- 
servation officer  ended  up  with  two  stock- 
ing trucks  for  separate  streams  on  the  same 
day,  I volunteered  to  take  the  truck  loaded 
with  fingerling  trout  slated  for  stocking  in 
the  Clarion  River.  There  were  plenty  of 
fishermen  at  several  of  the  stops,  and  it  was 
amusing  seeing  the  delight  and  expecta- 
tion on  their  faces  when  we  pulled  up  and 
started  getting  the  buckets  of  fish.  It  prob- 
ably even  raised  their  level  of  excitement 
more  when  I announced,  “Just  wait  until 
you  see  the  size  of  these  babies.’’  The  en- 
thusiasm was  short-lived,  though,  when 
they  saw  the  3-inch  fish.  “Hey,”  I told  them, 
“I  said  they  were  babies,  didn’t  I?” 

— WCO  Dick  Dodenhorn,  Ridgway 

The  Joys  of  Spring 

McKean  — While  sitting  along  a trail 
during  spring  gobbler  season  I noticed  a 
woodcock  and  her  four  young  walk  right 
by  me,  and  I was  amazed  at  how  well  they 
blended  in  with  their  surroundings.  I 
watched  them  disappear  into  the  brush  just 
as  quickly  as  they  had  appeared.  Not  long 
after  I looked  to  my  left  and  spotted  a gray 
fox  with  her  pups.  I decided  to  leave  the 
area  before  I was  asked  to  babysit. 

— WCO  Thomas  M.  6abolcik, 

Port  Allegheny 

Commendable 

Centre  — A hats  off  to  Josh  Butler,  a 
young  man  in  my  district  who  was  severely 
injured  a couple  of  years  ago  and  was  told 
he’d  never  be  able  to  have  full  use  of  his 
leg  or  walk  again.  Josh  didn’t  want  to  stop 
hunting,  so  in  2005  he  requested  and  re- 
ceived a lifetime  disabled  permit.  Through 
determination  and  hard  work,  though.  Josh 
can  now  walk  on  his  own.  He  and  his  fam- 
ily contacted  me  to  return  his  disability 
permit,  saying  he  doesn’t  need  it  anymore 
and  didn’t  want  it  around.  Josh  and  his  fam- 
ily should  be  proud,  not  only  for  Josh’s  de- 
termination in  getting  better,  but  for  his 
honesty  and  integrity. 

— WCO  Eric  L.  Seth,  Milesburg 
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. . . And  a Battery 

Lancaster  — I got  a call  about  a dead 
deer  in  the  parking  lot  of  a car  battery  store. 
I had  a few  other  things  to  do,  but  I told 
the  folks  I’d  be  there  to  pick  it  up  that  af- 
ternoon. Later  that  day  I tried  to  start  my 
truck  but,  you  guessed  it,  I had  a dead  bat- 
tery. I put  the  charger  on  the  battery  over- 
night and  managed  to  get  to  the  battery 
store  the  next  day  to  get  the  deer. 

— WCO  Linda  L.  Swank,  Kirkwood 

Pound  for  Found  . . . 

Bedford  — I was  turkey  hunting  when 
I walked  up  on  a grouse  and  a brood  of 
chicks.  The  hen  tried  to  distract  me  from 
her  young  by  making  high  pitch  noises  and 
acting  like  she  was  injured.  Despite  her  best 
efforts  I didn’t  leave  right  away,  so  with  tail 
and  ruff  fully  fanned  out,  she  charged  to 
within  three  feet  of  me,  hissing  the  whole 
way.  The  tenacity  displayed  by  the  grouse 
in  protecting  her  young  equaled  that  of  a 
female  bear  with  cubs. 

— WCO  Jonathan  5.  Zuck,  Everett 

Cats  & Dogs 

I was  assessing  some  wetland  habitats 
on  SGL  76  in  Franklin  County  during  a 
rain  shower  when  a dark  object  crashed 
through  some  tree  limbs  and  landed  with 
a thud.  I thought  it  was  a broken  tree  limb 
until  it  scrambled  away  and  back  up  an- 
other tree.  I’ve  heard  of  raining  cats  and 
dogs,  but  never  raining  gray  squirrels. 

— Southcentral  I^egion  Biologist 
Justin  Vreeland 


Don’t  Do  It 

Tioga  — I recently  completed  the  pa- 
perwork dealing  with  the  prosecution  of  1 1 
people  riding  five  ATVs  on  State  Game 
Lands.  I found  out  about  it  only  because 
one  of  the  ATVs  had  overturned,  result- 
ing in  some  severe  injuries  to  some  of  the 
riders.  Remember:  ATVs  are  prohibited  on 
State  Game  Lands,  for  the  preservation  of 
wildlife  habitat  and  roadways  — which  are 
not  maintained  for  public  travel. 

— WCO  Robert  F.  Minnich,  Mansfield 


In  the  Near  Future 

Greene  — In  the  past,  seeing  bears  here 
has  always  been  a rare  and  unusual  event, 
but  this  could  be  changing.  Last  year,  un- 
fortunately, we  had  our  first  roadkilled  bear, 
and  this  year  another  first  when  we  live 
trapped  and  transferred  two  nuisance  bears 
that  were  raiding  birdfeeders  and  beehives. 
Besides  these  bears,  I have  been  getting 
reports  of  others  in  the  area.  I wouldn’t  be 
too  surprised  if  we  have  another  first  in  the 
near  future  — a bear  or  bears  taken  by 
hunters  during  the  bear  season  in  this  cor- 
ner of  the  state. 

— WCO  Rod  Burns,  Waynesdurg 


All  Sorts  of  Trouble 

Lancaster  — In  June  a deer  crashed 
into  a home  through  a large  window  and 
created  a lot  of  havoc,  including  breaking 
a toilet.  The  homeowners  got  the  deer  to 
leave  the  house,  but  from  there,  evidently 
in  an  attempt  to  obtain  treatment  for  its 
injuries,  it  went  across  the  street  and  into 
the  Emergency  Room  at  the  Ephrata  Com- 
munity Hospital.  Gaining  entrance 
through  the  automatic  opening  doors,  it 
proceeded  to  one  of  the  treatment  rooms. 
Not  having  any  insurance,  the  animal  was 
told  to  leave,  but  refused  to  do  so.  The 
uncooperative  “patient”  had  to  be  force- 
fully removed  by  several  law  enforcement 
officers  from  the  Ephrata  Boro  Police  De- 
partment and  two  WCOs. 

— WCO  D.  Steven  Martin,  Denver 
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Mentored  youth  hunting  approved 


Kathy  Korber 


Youngsters  under  the 

age  of  12  will  this  year,  for 
the  first  time,  be  allowed  to  go 
hunting  as  active  participants, 
not  simply  as  obvservers.  With 
the  Board’s  passage  of  the 
Mentored  Youth  Hunting  Pro- 
gram  at  its  Juiae  meeting,  young- 
sters under  the  age  of  1 2 may  he 
taken  on  hunts  for  woodchucks, 
squirrels  and  — in  ’07  — for 
spring  gobblers.  Antlered  deer 
will  he  added  for  the  2007-08 
seasons. 

“The  Mentored  Youth  Hunt- 
ing Program  creates  expanded 
youth  hunting  opportunities 
while  maintaining  safety  afield,” 
said  Carl  G.  Roe,  Game  Com- 
mission executive  director.  “This 
program  provides  additional 
means  for  youngsters  to  nurture 
their  interest  in  hunting  early  and  al- 
lows them  to  take  a more  active  role 
in  those  formative  trips  afield  with 
mentoring  adults.  The  program  in- 
creases hands-on  use  of  sporting  arms 
and  can  promote  a better  understand- 
ing and  interest  in  hunting  and  wild- 
life conservation  that  will  help  assure 
hunting’s  future,  as  well  as  reinforce 
the  principles  of  hunting  safely 
through  the  close  supervision  provided 
hy  dedicated  mentors.” 

Under  the  program,  a mentor  is 
defined  as  a properly  licensed  indi- 
vidual at  least  2 1 years  of  age,  who  will 
serve  as  a guide  to  a mentored  youth 
while  engaged  in  hunting  or  related 
activities,  such  as  scouting,  learning 
firearm  or  hunter  safety,  and  wildlife 


identification.  A mentored  youth 
would  be  defined  as  an  unlicensed  in- 
dividual less  than  1 2 years  of  age  who 
is  accompanied  by  a mentor  while  en- 
gaged in  hunting  or  related  activities. 

The  regulations  require  that  the 
mentor-to-mentored  youth  ratio  be 
one-to-one,  and  that  the  pair  possesses 
only  one  sporting  arm  while  hunting. 
While  moving,  the  sporting  arm  must 
be  carried  by  the  mentor.  When  the 
pair  reaches  a stationary  hunting  lo- 
cation, the  mentor  may  turn  over  pos- 
session of  the  sporting  arm  to  the 
youth  and  must  remain  within  arm’s 
length  of  the  youth  at  all  times. 

The  program  also  requires  that  both 
the  mentor  and  the  youth  must  abide 
by  all  fluorescent  orange  regulations. 
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and  that  any  wild  turkey  taken  by  a 
youth  must  be  tagged  with  a tag  that 
contains  the  name  and  address  of  the 
youth,  date  bird  was  taken,  and  WMU, 
township  and  county  where  the  bird 
was  taken.  Also,  the  youth  must  sub- 
mit a harvest  report  card  (on  page  33 
of  the  2006-07  Digest)  within  five  days 
of  taking  a gobbler. 

In  other  action,  the  Board: 

• Gave  final  approval  to  hunting 
hours  established  for  the  2006-07 


hunting  license  year; 

• Gave  preliminary  approval  to  a 
regulatory  change  that  will  allow 
bowhunters  participating  in  the  ar- 
chery black  bear  season  to  hunt  with- 
out wearing  fluorescent  orange  cloth- 
ing, or  posting  it  while  on  stand;  and 

• Announced  that  the  Board’s 
next  quarterly  meetings  will  be  Oct.  2 
and  3 at  the  agency’s  Harrisburg  Head- 
quarters. All  meetings  will  start  at  8:30 
a.m. 


Citizen  Advisory  Committees  to  be 
part  of  deer  management 


AT  ITS  June  meeting,  the  Board  ap- 
proved the  use  of  Citizen  Advisory 
Committees  (CAC)  as  a way  to  ob- 
tain public  input  concerning  deer 
management  at  the  WMU  level.  The 
approval  came  on  the  success  of  the 
pilot  CAC  in  WMU  4B,  which  dem- 
onstrated that  this  grassroots  approach 
not  only  gives  hunters,  landowners, 
farmers,  politicians  and  all  other  citi- 
zens a voice  in  deer  management,  but 
also  results  in  the  various  “stake- 
holder” groups  gaining  a better  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  prob- 
lems, misconceptions  and  complexi- 
ties surrounding  deer  management. 

Plans  call  for  CACs  to  be  held  in 
four  or  five  WMUs  each  year,  so  that 
each  WMU  will  have  at  least  one 
CAC  during  a 5 -year  period.  Sched- 
uled for  CACs  in  the  coming  year,  for 
input  into  the  2007-08  seasons  and  al- 
locations, are  WMUs  IB,  2C,  3B  and 
5C. 

“When  deer  populations  rise  or  fall, 
they  affect  the  quality  of  someone’s  or 
some  animal’s  life,”  explained  Carl 
Roe.  “Recognizing  this  relationship, 
the  Board  strives  to  maintain  deer 
numbers  through  a blend  of  cultural 
and  biological  considerations  to  ac- 
commodate most  Pennsylvanians, 
wildlife  and  habitats. 


“Because  whitetails,  through  their 
very  existence,  affect  the  lives  of  so 
many  Pennsylvanians,  CACs  are  a 
logical  progression  for  the  Game 
Commission’s  deer  management  pro- 
gram. They  provide  assessments  of 
what  stakeholders  desire,  which  the 
Board  can  then  use  when  setting  sea- 
sons and  bag  limits  and  antlerless  deer 
license  allocations.” 

Deer  exist  throughout  the  state. 
They  cause  millions  of  dollars  in  prop- 
erty and  crop  damage,  and  yet  hunt- 
ing has  an  economic  impact  amount- 
ing to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
Hunting  also  results  in  thousands  of 
tons  of  lean,  nutritious  venison.  These 
examples  illustrate  why  deer  can  be 
perceived  so  differently,  and  why  view- 
points about  how  they  should  be  man- 
aged vary  so  greatly. 

“Science  can  provide  us  with  mea- 
sures of  deer  and  habitat  health,  but 
determining  what  stakeholders  want 
is  more  difficult,”  said  jeannine  Tardiff, 
the  PGC  biologist  spearheading  the 
CAC  initiative.  “Although  the  agency 
has  always  collected  public  input,  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  were  resolved 
through  its  decision-making.  Through 
CACs,  stakeholders  will  find  common 
ground,  or  reach  a consensus  within 
the  framework. 
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This  process  actually  started  in 
2002,  when  the  Game  Commission 
assembled  a statewide  stakeholder 
group  to  identify  deer  management 
goals  and  objectives.  This  group  rec- 
ommended the  use  of  CACs  at  the 
local  level.  As  a pilot  project,  a CAC 
was  formed  for  WMU  4B. 

After  two  meetings  — facilitated 
not  hy  the  Game  Commission  hut  by 
officials  from  the  Governor’s  Office  of 
Administration  — the  members  of 
this  CAC  concluded  that  WMU  4B’s 
deer  population  should  increase  hy  10 
to  20  percent. 

On  the  whole,  CAC  members  con- 
sidered serving  on  the  pilot  commit- 
tee a rare  opportunity  and  welcomed 


WCO  JASON  DeCOSKEY,  Dauphin 
County,  was  presented  with  a 
certificate  of  appreciation  for 
developing  a waterfowl  enforcement 
manual  to  help  officers  enforce 
waterfowl  regulations.  Over  two  years, 
largely  on  his  own  time,  DeCoskey  put 
together  a guide  officers  can  use  to 
help  identify  the  many  species  of 
waterfowl,  even  from  just  feet,  bills 
and  other  body  parts.  RICH  PALMER, 
Superintendent  of  the  Ross  Leffler 
School  of  Conservation,  presented  the 
certificate  to  Jason  at  the  June  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Came  Commissioners. 

the  chance  it  provided  to  become 
more  familiar  with  the  intricacies  of 
deer  management  and  the  concerns  of 
other  stakeholders. 

“The  process  was  beneficial  and 
successful,”  said  Ed  Bortzfield  of  Blain, 
a forester  for  DCNR’s  Bureau  of  For- 
estry. “Everyone  came  with  a fairly 
open  mind  and  seemed  interested  in 
listening  to  what  everyone  had  to  say. 
If  we’re  all  willing  to  sit  down  and  at 
least  talk  to  one  another,  we  can  reach 
some  common  ground.” 

Bortzfield  said  he  felt  like  he  was 
the  “odd  man  out”  on  the  committee, 
because  he  and  the  foresters  he  repre- 
sented were  interested  in  holding  deer 
numbers  where  they  were.  The  other 
CAC  members  were  inclined  to  allow 
deer  populations  to  increase. 

“Most  people  on  the  committee 
cared  more  about  seeing  deer  afield 
than  harvesting  one,”  Bortzfield  said. 


Contacting  the  Region  Offices 

Northwest  — 814-432-3187  Southcentral  — 814-643-1831 

Southwest  — 724-238-9523  Northeast  — 570-675-1143 

Northcentral  — 570-398-4744  Southeast  — 610-926-3136 

TIP  Hotline:  1 -888'PGC'800 1 . This  number  is  ONLY  for  calls  concerning 
illegal  killing  of  endangered  species  or  multiple  big  game  animals.  All 
other  calls  should  be  made  to  the  appropriate  region  number  above. 
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“Everybody  was  willing  to  listen.  They 
were  willing  to  lower  their  expecta- 
tions in  return  for  me  raising  mine.” 

C AC  member  J oe  Walter  of  Mount 
Pleasant  Mills,  who  owns  D&.D  Sports 
Supplies  in  Middleburg,  said  he’s  still 
not  happy  with  the  numbers  of  deer 
afield,  but  he  believes  CACs  are  a step 
in  the  right  direction. 

“It’s  a start,  and  1 believe  it’s  war- 
ranted and  needed,”  Walter  said. 
“With  the  business  1 have,  1 essentially 
lean  toward  sportsmen’s  interests.  Per- 
sonally, I’m  tired  of  hearing  about  how 
the  forest  industry  has  suffered.  Does 
anybody  care  about  the  sporting  goods 
stores  and  other  businesses? 

“The  committee  itself  is  a great 
idea.  We  need  one  in  every  manage- 
ment unit.  Throughout  the  process. 
I’ve  been  cautiously  optimistic.  I 
thought  the  biologists  involved  were 
very  cordial,  easy  to  work  with.” 

CAC  members  came  from  all  walks 
of  life.  The  interests  they  represented 
included  agriculture,  business,  forest, 
highway  safety,  homeowner,  munici- 
pal government,  public  landowner  and 
sportsmen.  After  being  briefed  in  the 
first  meeting,  each  member  was  asked 
to  survey  at  least  10  individuals  in  his/ 
her  stakeholder  interest  group,  to  col- 
lect input  on  deer  management  issues 
and  deer  population  preferences.  At 


the  second  meeting,  CAC  members 
presented  their  findings,  explained 
and/or  defended  their  positions,  and 
worked  together  to  form  a consensus. 
The  facilitators  were  responsible  for 
ensuring  that  the  CAC  moved  forward 
in  accomplishing  its  tasks;  Game 
Commission  personnel  were  on  hand 
only  to  answer  questions  and  provide 
background  information. 

“From  a wildlife  management  per- 
spective, the  quality  of  habitat  and  the 
health  of  the  deer  herd  frame  our  rec- 
ommendations for  WMU  deer  popu- 
lations,” Tardiff  said.  “After  that,  the 
tolerance  and  desires  of  people  dictate 
what  the  deer  population  goals  might 
be,  and  that’s  where  CACs  come  in. 

“CACs  provide  a means  for  resi- 
dents to  take  a more  active  role  in  the 
development  of  Wildlife  Management 
Unit  deer  population  recommenda- 
tions that  ultimately  will  be  consid- 
ered by  the  agency’s  Board  of  Com- 
missioners and  create  an  arena  that 
promotes  the  free  exchange  of  ideas 
and  information  regarding  deer  man- 
agement.” 

For  more  on  the  Game 
Commission’s  deer  management  pro- 
gram, visit  www.pgc.state.pa.us  and 
click  on  “Deer  Program”  in  the  “Quick 
Clicks”  box  in  the  upper  right  hand 
comer  of  the  homepage. 


Mining  support  iease  heips  Fiight  93 

memoriai  — and  wiidiife 


AT  ITS  JUNE  meeting  the  Board  ap- 
proved a lease  with  the  Amfire  Min- 
ing Company  of  Latrobe  that  will  help 
buffer  the  national  memorial  honor- 
ing those  who  perished  on  Flight  93 
when  it  crashed  near  Shanksville  on 
September  11,  2001. 

Through  the  10-year  lease,  Amfire 
will  be  allowed  to  use  8.6  acres  of  ex- 
isting roads  on  SGL  79  in  Indiana 


County,  to  haul  coal  and  support  its 
Gilhouser  Run  deep  mine  complex. 
No  mining  will  occur  on  SGL  79.  In 
exchange,  Amfire  will  pay  the  Game 
Commission  a wheelage  rate,  or  25 
cents,  whichever  is  greater,  for  each 
ton  mined  and  hauled  over  SGL  79. 
Further,  Amfire  will  provide  the  Game 
Commission  two  advance  $60,000 
royalty  payments,  the  first  when  the 
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lease  is  executed;  the  second,  within  a 
year  of  execution. 

The  Game  Commission  will  use  the 
$120,000  for  land  acquisition,  includ- 
ing the  purchase  of  about  300  acres 
immediately  north  of  the  Flight  93  Na- 
tional Memorial  in  Somerset  County. 
The  purchase  of  this  and  other  area 
properties  is  part  of  an  ongoing  effort 
involving  the  Game  Commission,  The 
Conservation  Fund,  and  the  National 
Park  Service,  including  its  partners, 
the  Flight  93  Advisory  Committee, 
Flight  93  Memorial  Task  Force  and  the 
Families  of  Flight  93  Inc. 

“The  new  State  Game  Lands  cre- 
ated by  this  land  acquisition  will  be 
designated  SGL  93  in  honor  of  Flight 
93 ’s  passengers  and  crew,”  explained 
Carl  G.  Roe.  “The  Game  Commission 
is  proud  to  have  a role  in  this  impor- 
tant national  project  and  to  help  com- 
memorate the  bravery  and  ultimate 
sacrifice  made  by  those  who  comprised 
Flight  93.  God  bless  their  souls  and 


families,  and  may  their  actions  inspire 
generations  of  Americans.” 

The  current  SGL  93,  a 4,876-acre 
tract  in  Clearfield  County,  will  be  re- 
named SGL  33 1 . 

The  lease  has  a potential  total  value 
of  $725,000  to  the  Game  Commission, 
and  the  agency  also  will  receive 
double-stumpage  payment  for  any  tim- 
ber impacted  by  Amfire  activities. 
Crawford  County  gas  lease  agree- 
ment approved 

The  Board  approved  a gas  lease  for 
SGL  152  with  Great  Lakes  Energy 
Partners  of  Hartville,  Ohio,  that  will 
allow  Great  Lakes  to  explore  277  acres 
of  SGL  152  for  the  fee  of  $10  per  acre 
and  a one-time  payment  of  $5,000  for 
each  deep-well  drilled  and  $1,000  for 
each  shallow-well  drilled.  No  more 
than  three  wells  may  be  drilled  with- 
out written  approval  from  the  agency. 
The  lease  also  provides  for  the  Game 
Commission  to  use  free  of  charge  up 
to  300,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  annually. 


Urban/Suburban  deer  management 
plan  unveiled 


ONE  YEAR  AFTER  beginning  the 
process,  the  Game  Commission  has  an 
urban/suburban  deer  plan.  A compan- 
ion document  to  the  agency’s  overall 
deer  management  plan,  the  urban/sub- 
urban plan  can  be  viewed  on  the 
agency’s  website.  Click  on  “Deer  Pro- 
gram” in  the  “Quick  Clicks”  box  in  the 
upper  right-hand  corner  of  the 
homepage  and  then  select  “Urban/ 
Suburban  Deer  Plan.” 

“Pennsylvania  manages  deer  prima- 
rily through  hunting,”  said  Carl  G. 
Roe.  “But  hunter  success,  especially  in 
developed  areas,  is  influenced  by  ac-° 
cess  and  safety  zone  issues. 

“The  use  of  traditional  hunting 
methods  is  the  most  economical  way 
to  manage  deer,  and  this  plan  employs 


traditional  deer  management  tech- 
niques. However,  it  also  offers  non-tra- 
ditional  deer  management  approaches, 
as  well  as  an  educational  program  that 
incorporates  current  practices  and 
possible  solutions  into  an  integrated, 
comprehensive  approach  to  resolve 
urban/suburban  deer  problems.” 

Roe  noted  that,  due  to  the  agency’s 
limited  financial  resources,  it  would 
take  time  to  implement  all  the  strate- 
gies in  the  plan. 

The  plan  outlines  four  main  goals: 
reduce  deer  impacts  in  developed  ar- 
eas using  hunting  options;  reduce  deer/ 
human  conflicts  using  non-hunting 
options  where  hunting  options  are  not 
feasible  or  sufficient;  inform  urban 
leaders,  residents  and  hunters  about 
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deer  management  options  and  oppor- 
tunities in  developed  areas;  and  en- 
courage positive  relationships  between 
hunters  and  communities  in  devel- 
oped areas. 

To  accomplish  these  goals,  the  plan 
includes  recommendations  to: 

1)  Expand  hunting  opportunities 
and  create  an  “Urban  Deer  Control 
Program”  that  allows  for  the  taking  of 
deer  outside  of  the  regular  hunting 
seasons  in  developed  areas,  similar  to 
the  Agricultural  Depredation  Program 
(“Red  Tag”  program); 

2)  Discourage  deer  feeding  and  sup- 
port local  ordinances  that  prohibit 
deer  feeding  in  developed  areas  with 
unacceptable  levels  of  deer  conflicts; 

3)  Develop  a written  agency  policy 
on  the  use  of  deer  fertility  control 
agents,  then  review  and  update  the 
policy  as  needed.  While  no  effective 
deer  contraceptive  technique  has  been 
developed  to  effectively  manage  free- 
ranging  deer  populations,  a compre- 
hensive review  of  current  literature 
and  reports  about  ongoing  studies 
needs  to  be  conducted  so  the  agency 
can  address  the  issue  if  it  arises; 

4)  Increase  availability  of  written, 
electronic,  and  web-based  informa- 
tional and  educational  publications 
and  presentations  concerning  hunting 
and  non-hunting  deer  management 
options  in  developed  areas; 

5)  Create  and  develop  a landowner/ 
hunter  database  template  to  be  used 
by  communities  and  municipalities  to 
identify  available  hunters;  and 

6)  Provide  an  advanced  hunter 
education  course  for  hunters  in  devel- 
oped areas. 

The  lack  of  access  to  lands  poten- 
tially open  to  hunting  has  hindered 


efforts  to  reduce  deer  numbers  in  sub- 
urbia. Other  challenges  include  sport- 
ing arms  limitations;  safety  zone  re- 
strictions; public  perceptions  about 
hunters;  and  the  inconveniences  and 
lack  of  appeal  associated  with  hunt- 
ing in  urban/suburban  areas. 

“We  believe  that  the  urban/subur- 
ban deer  management  plan  provides 
a starting  point  from  which  the  Game 
Commission  can  help  hunters,  land- 
owners  and  municipal  officials  achieve 
mutually  acceptable  goals  by  giving 
them  more  tools  to  exercise  greater 
control  of  the  deer  population  in 
highly  developed  areas  of  the  state,” 
Roe  said.  “Some  of  these  steps  we  can 
begin  working  on  immediately.  How- 
ever, others,  such  as  the  proposal  to 
permit  baiting  for  deer  hunting  in  cer- 
tain special  regulations  areas  counties, 
will  need  to  be  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Game  Commissioners.” 

Still,  Roe  noted  that  the  agency  has 
continued  to  work  on  this  issue  by  tak- 
ing action  to  enact  other  steps  to  ad- 
dress urban/suburban  deer  issues.  For 
example,  the  Board,  at  its  April  meet- 
ing, gave  final  approval  to  help  farm- 
ers in  two  of  the  state’s  most  devel- 
oped Wildlife  Management  Units 
(WMUs)  address  high  deer  popula- 
tions by  relaxing  some  of  the  regula- 
tions of  the  “Red  Tag”  program. 

The  Game  Commission’s  5-year 
Deer  Management  Plan  — adopted  in 
2003  — identifies  the  reduction  of 
deer/human  conflicts  as  one  of  its 
three  goals.  Those  conflicts  are  most 
common  in  urban/suburban  settings, 
places  many  Pennsylvanians  rarely 
consider  whitetail  country.  But  the 
deer  are  there,  often  in  excessive  num- 
bers, causing  property  damage  and 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Game  Commission 
public  functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announce- 
ment, the  appropriate  region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Phone  numbers 
for  each  region  are  listed  in  Came  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  717-787-4250. 
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genuine  safety  concerns. 

“The  Game  Commission  is  chal- 
lenged to  minimize  the  negative  im- 
pacts of  urban/suburban  deer,  yet  re- 
tain the  positive  benefits  they  provide 
many  metropolitan  residents,”  Roe 
said.  “Our  goal  is  not  to  eliminate 
whitetails  in  urban/suburban  areas. 
Rather,  we  are  striving  to  provide  op- 
tions that  any  community  can  use  for 
relief  from  deer  problems.  But  com- 
munities must  recognize  that  there  are 
no  quick  fixes,  or  one-time  solutions 
to  reducing  deer-human  conflicts  in 
urban/suburban  settings. 


“Residents  also  must  recognize  that 
they  will  need  to  take  an  active  role 
in  managing  the  deer  within  their 
communities.  Deer  must  be  managed 
aggressively  in  these  situations.  If  they 
aren’t,  years  of  progress  can  disappear 
over  a relatively  short  period  of  time. 
Every  community  needs  a deer  man- 
agement plan  that  is  supported  by  resi- 
dents and  actively  pursued. 

“This  plan  is  not  intended  to  solve 
individual  community  deer  issues. 
Rather  it  is  a guide  on  how  to  help 
communities  help  themselves,”  Roe 
stressed. 


PGC  partners  celebrate  preservation 
of  land 


JERRY  ZIMMERMAN  1850-2005 

THIS  PARCEL  OF  LAND  IS  DEDICATED  TO 
JERRY  ZIMMERMAN  SR. 

REGIONAL  FIELD  SUPERVISOR  NWTF 
A TRUE  LEADER  IN  CONSERVATION 
AND  OUR  HUNTING  TRADITION 
A LARGE  PORTION  OF  THE  FUNDING 
FOR  THIS  NEW  GAME  LANDS 
ADDITION  WAS  DONATED  BY  THE 
PA  CHAPTER  NATIONAL  WILD  TURKEY  FEDERATION 
IN  HIS  MEMORY 


REPRESENTATIVES  of  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Conservancy  (CPC), 
the  Pennsylvania  Chapter  of  the  Na- 
tional Wild  Turkey  Federation 
(NWTF)  and  the  Blue  Mountain 
Chapter  of  Safari  Club  International 
(SCI)  gathered  at  the  Game 
Commission’s  Harrisburg  Headquar- 
ters to  recognize  the  acquisition  of  a 
3 5 -acre  parcel  in  Dauphin  County. 
The  parcel,  now  part  of  State  Game 
Land  211,  lies  along  Second  Moun- 
tain and  is  considered  an  Important 
Bird  Area  for  migrating  raptors.  Fur- 


ther the  Pennsylvania  Chapter  of 
NWTF’s  contribution  of  $ 1 2,000  to 
CPC  for  the  purchase  of  this  land  was 
in  honor  of  the  late  jerry  Zimmerman 
who,  until  his  untimely  death  in  an 
automobile  accident  in  2005,  served 
as  NWTF’s  Senior  Regional  Director. 

“Jerry  Zimmerman  was  dedicated  to 
the  wild  turkey  resource,”  said  Don 
Heckman,  Pennsylvania  Chapter  of 
NWTF  executive  officer.  “In  recogni- 
tion of  his  many  years  of  work  on  be- 
half of  the  wild  turkey,  wild  turkey 
habitat  and  wild  turkey  hunting,  we 
decided  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
make  a contribution  in  his  name  to 


Bruce  Metz,  Southeast  Region  Land 
Management  Supervisor;  Larry 
Holjencin,  NWTF  Sr.  Regional 
Director;  Bob  Eriksen,  NWTF 
Regional  Biologist;  Audrey 
Zimmerman,  widow  of  Jerry 
Zimmerman;  Don  Heckman,  Exec 
Officer  for  the  PA  Chapter  of  NWTF; 
Carl  Roe,  PGC  Executive  Director; 
and  Scott  Bills,  Land  Management 
Croup  Supervisor  for  Dauphin  and 
Lebanon  counties. 
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honor  that  dedication.” 

A sign  prepared  hy  the  Game 
Commission’s  Howard  Nursery  was 
unveiled  at  the  event,  and  will  he 
erected  on  SGL  211. 

Others  contributing  to  CPC’s  pur- 
chase of  the  land  were  the  Blue  Moun- 
tain Chapter  of  SCI,  Harrisburg  Natu- 
ral History  Society,  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  and 
Alfred  Buck. 

“The  Central  Pennsylvania 
Conservancy’s  mission  is  to  conserve 


natural  resources  and  open  space  for 
the  benefit  of  current  and  future  gen- 
erations through  the  acquisition  and 
protection  of  land  in  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Region,”  said  Carol 
Witzeman,  CPC  president.  “Our  orga- 
nization is  dedicated  to  preserving 
Central  Pennsylvania’s  natural  beauty. 
Through  our  efforts  and  the  support 
of  our  members,  we  have  preserved 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  for  future 
generations,  and  we  are  pleased  to 
have  played  a role  in  this  project.” 


Furtakers 


HUNTERS  and  trappers  harvested 
221  bobcats  (112  females,  108  males 
and  one  unknown)  during  the  2005- 
06  seasons,  compared  to  the  196  taken 
the  year  before;  140  in  2003-04;  135 
in  2002-03;  146  in  2001-02;  and  58 
in  2000-01. 

For  2005-06,  615  permits  were 
awarded,  from  the  more  than  4,600 
applications  submitted.  The  year  be- 
fore, 615  permits  were  awarded  as  well; 
570  in  2003-04;  545  in  2002-03;  520 
in  2001-02;  and  290  in  2000-01. 

Initially  bobcats  could  be  taken 
only  across  parts  of  northcentral  and 
northeastern  Pennsylvania.  In  2003, 
the  open  areas  changed  slightly,  with 
the  adoption  of  Wildlife  Management 


take  221  bobcats  in 

'05-06 

Units.  In  2004,  two  more  WMUs  were 
open,  and  for  this  past  season,  bobcat 
hunting  and  trapping  were  allowed  in 
eight  WMUs:  2C,  2E,  2F,  2G,  3A,  3B, 

3C  and  3D. 

The  2005-06  bobcat  harvest  by 
WMU  is:  2C,  15;  2E,  9;  2F,  16;  2G, 

72;  3A,  27;  3B,  56;  3C,  15;  and  3D, 

11. 

“This  past  season’s  harvest  demon- 
strates that  Pennsylvania  has  a thriv- 
ing population  of  bobcats,  and  that  our 
recent  limited  harvests  have  not  im- 
pacted the  population,”  said  Dr.  Mat- 
thew Lovallo,  Game  Commission  fur- 
bearer  biologist.  “Weather  conditions 
were  favorable  during  January  and 
February,  particularly  for  trapping. 


License  Application  Dates 


Antlerless  Licenses 

August  7,  applications  accepted  from 
residents. 

August  21,  applications  accepted  from 
nonresidents. 

August  28,  first  round  of  unsold  antlerless 
licenses,  applications  accepted  from 
residents  and  nonresidents. 

September  11,  second  round  of  unsold 
antlerless  licenses,  applications 
accepted  from  residents  and 
nonresidents. 


Be  Sure  to  use  the  yellow  envelopes 
when  applying. 

Elk 

September  1,  Mail-in  applications  must 
be  received  in  the  Came 
Commission's  post  office  box. 

September  15,  Online  applicatons  must 
be  submitted  by  September  15. 

See  page  106  of  the  2006-07  Digest  for 
complete  elk  license  application  in- 
structions. 
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because  of  limited  precipitation.  In 
fact,  55  percent  of  the  harvest  occurred 
during  2006.” 

On  June  30,  the  Game  Commis- 
sion  began  accepting  applications  for 
2006-07  hohcat  permits  from  holders 
of  resident  furtaker,  junior  combina- 
tion or  senior  lifetime  combination 
licenses,  along  with  a nonrefundahle 
$5  fee.  Mail-in  applications  are  in- 
cluded in  the  2006-07  Pennsylvania 
Digest  of  Hunting  and  Trapping  Regu- 
lations. All  mail-in  applications  must 
he  postmarked  no  later  than  Aug.  15. 


Also  on  June  30,  the  agency  began 
accepting  applications  for  bobcat  per- 
mits through  “The  Outdoor  Shop”  on 
the  agency’s  website.  Applicants  may 
charge  their  hunting/furtaking  li- 
censes, as  well  as  a bobcat  application, 
to  their  VISA,  MasterCard,  American 
Express  or  Discover  credit  cards. 
Online  applications  will  be  accepted 
until  midnight  of  Sept.  6.  For  the 
2006-07  seasons,  the  agency  plans  to 
issue  720  permits,  to  be  drawn  at  the 
Harrisburg  Headquarters  on  Friday, 
September  8. 


Came  News  contributors  capture 
awards 


For  “Fresh  Tracks,”  his  April  2005 
Penn’s  Woods  Journal,  Bob  Sopchick 
received  the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor 
Writers  Association’s  Best  Magazine  or 
Regional  Newspaper  Column  Award. 
Ken  Hunter,  for  a turkey  illustration 
in  the  May  2005  Game  News,  won  the 
Best  Published  Black-and-white 
Award.  Gerald  Putt,  for  his  2005  PA 
Duck  Stamp,  won  the  Best  Published 
Color  Art  Award.  The  awards  were 


presented  in  May,  at  POWA’s  meeting 
in  State  College. 

In  June,  at  the  Outdoor  Writers  As- 
sociation of  America’s  conference. 
Boh  Steiner  captured  third  place  in  the 
“Outdoor  Related  Essays,  Magazine 
category”  contest  for  “Pete’s  Guns,” 
which  appeard  in  the  September  2005 
Game  News.  Bob’s  entry  was  one  of  47 
submitted  from  professional  writers 
throughout  North  America. 


Middle  Creek  events 


August  4,  5,  & 6 Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Art  Show  This,  the  2P'  Annual 
Wildlife  Art  Show  will  showcase  the  works  of  30  of  Pennsylvania’s  finest  wild- 
life artists.  Enjoy  some  beautiful  wildlife  art  and  meet  the  artists  who  create  it. 
Fri.  Aug.  4,  1 p.m.  - 6 p.m..  Sat.  Aug.  5,  9 a.m.  - 6 p.m..  Sun.  Aug.  6,  10  a.m.  - 
5 p.m. 

August  17  “The  American  Shad”  Carl  Haensel,  Education  Specialist  for 
the  PA  Fish  and  Boat  Commission,  will  present  a program  on  the  American 
shad  and  current  restoration  efforts.  Issues  affecting  shad  and  shad  migration 
on  both  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  rivers  will  be  addressed.  A question 
and  answer  session  will  follow.  The  program  begins  at  7:30  p.m. 

Programs  are  at  the  Middle  Creek  visitor’s  center.  Middle  Creek  is  south  of 
Kleinfeltersville,  in  northern  Lancaster  County. 
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by  Bob  D'Angelo 


Ohio 

Legislation  designed  to  improve  hunter  recruitment  has  been  signed  into  law.  The  effort 
is  part  of  the  nationwide  Families  Afield  campaign  established  by  a partnership  of 
sportsmen’s  organizations  to  aid  in  the  recruitment  of  new  hunters.  The  new  law  allows 
licensed  mentor  hunters  to  take  apprentice  hunters  into  the  field  prior  to  the  completion 
of  hunter  education  certification.  Before  becoming  fully  licensed,  the  apprentice  must 
complete  hunter  education.  The  concept  for  the  Families  Afield  bill  was  developed  by 
the  U.S.  Sportsmen’s  Alliance,  National  Wild  Turkey  Federation  and  the  National 
Shooting  Sports  Foundation  to  encourage  youth  participation  in  the  outdoor  sports. 
Currently,  in  Ohio  76  hunters  take  up  the  sport  for  every  100  that  retire,  and  sportsmen 
generate  nearly  90  percent  of  all  dollars  spent  for  wildlife  conservation  in  the  state. 


North  Dakota 

Of  the  128  hunters  who  were  issued 
licenses  for  moose  in  2005, 115  were 
successful,  taking  76  bulls  and  39 
cows/calves.  Of  the  216  hunters 
issued  elk  licenses,  107  took  61  bulls 
and  46  cows/calves. 


Flora  & Fauna 

Top  ranking  states  for  plant  and  animal 
diversity:  1)  California;  2)  Texas;  3) 
Arizona;  4)  New  Mexico;  5)  Alabama. 

Colorado 

Hunters  harvested  56,462  elk  in  2005, 
a 23  percent  success  rate. 


Pennsylvania 

Ducks  Unlimited  recently  received  a grant  for  $488,000  from  the  Department  of 
Environmental  Protection’s  Growing  Greener  program  to  improve  water  quality  in  the 
Ohio  River  Basin.  Specifically,  DU  will  increase  landowner  enrollment  in  the  wetland 
restoration  practice  of  the  Conservation  Reserve  Enhancement  Program  (CREP)  by 
targeting  outreach  efforts  in  critically  important  sub  watersheds  of  the  Ohio  River  Basin. 
Currently,  PA  has  the  nation’s  largest  CREP  program.  The  Ohio  River  Basin  CREP 
covers  16  counties  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  and  plans  to  enlist  65,000  acres  of 
marginal  agricultural  land. 

National  Sporting  Goods  Association 

Sales  of  hunting  related  equipment  experienced  a whopping  eight  percent 
jump  in  2005  (estimated  sales  of  $2.8  billion,  leading  all  other  categories), 
according  to  the  NSGA.  The  next-largest  gain  was  in  tennis  related 
equipment,  which  increased  five  percent.  Archery  equipment  sales  came  in 
third,  with  a four  percent  increase.  Firearms  sales  increased  9.5  percent. 
Rifles  led  the  way  with  an  increase  of  16.5  percent.  Attendance  at  the 
Shooting,  Hunting,  Outdoor  Trade  (SHOT)  Show  in  Las  Vegas  in  February 
2006  topped  37,000. 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


OU’RE  pretty  good  at  stumpin’  up,” 
JL  he  said  to  me,  not  just  trying  to  he 
kind,  but  complimentary. 

“Well,  thanks,”  1 said.  “I  do  try  to  sit 
real  still  when  I’m  hunting.” 

Going  out  for  most  forest  game  is  10 
percent  getting  to  the  spot  you’re  going  to 
hunt  and  90  percent  “stumpin’  up.”  Despite 
all  the  technical  equipment,  fancy  gear  and 
reams  of  how-to  information  available,  suc- 
cess is  mostly  a function  of  not  letting  the 
target  animal  know  you’re  there. 

To  put  it  into  a slogan,  you  have  to  “Be 
the  Stump.” 

Many  hunters  take  pains  to  be  sure  their 
human  scent  wafts  away  from  the  direc- 
tion they  expect  game  to  approach.  That’s 
fine,  hut  if  they’re  too  fidgety  or  do  too 
much  scrooching,  no  matter  what  kind  of 
cover  scent  or  odor-eating  hunting  suit 
they  wear,  the  animals  are  going  to  know 
they’re  there. 

Of  all  the  skills  needed  for  taking  forest 


game,  deer,  bear,  squirrel  and  turkey,  being 
able  to  do  a near-perfect  imitation  of  a 
stump  is  paramount.  Sure,  you  can  be 
deadly  accurate  with  the  rifle  out  to  sev- 
eral hundred  yards,  and  even  you  may  have 
to  admit  that  you  do  a fine  rendition  of  a 
lovesick  turkey  hen,  but  if  you  can’t  stay 
still,  those  other  skills  are  useless. 

Effectively  “becoming  the  stump” 
means  keeping  up  the  masquerade  for 
more  than  a brief  period  of  time.  The 
likelihood  that  the  game  you  seek  will 
pass  by  or,  if  you’re  calling  it,  come  to 
you  increases  arithmetically,  if  not  loga- 
rithmically, the  longer  you  are  motion- 
less. This  is  good  advice,  hut,  like  most 
good  advice,  it’s  not  easy  to  follow,  or 
we  wouldn’t  have  to  be  told  to  do  it. 
“Being  the  stump”  is  a skill  in  itself  and, 
like  most  skills,  requires  some  native  tal- 
ent for  the  practitioner  to  be  very,  very 
good. 

Some  natural  “stumpers”  can  take 
their  position  and  hardly  move  as  they 
watch  the  sun  trek  across  the  sky  and 
down  the  other  side.  Others  swear 


THIS  bowhunter  sits  still  and  patient 
awaiting  his  quarry.  "Being  the  stump" 
will  increase  his  chances  of  encountering 
game  within  range  of  his  bow. 
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THE  REWARDS  of  "being  the  stump"  — 
viewing  wildlife  such  as  this  gray  squirrei 
and  white-tailed  doe  up-close  as  you 
become  part  of  their  natural  environment. 


Bob  Steiner  photos 

they’ve  been 

“stumped  up”  for 
hours,  yet,  when  they 
check  their  watch, 
five  minutes  have 
gone  by.  They  sit  and 
sit  and  sit,  and  check 
their  watch  again, 
and  ...  another  five 
minutes  have  passed. 

My  brother  is  one 
of  the  best  hunters  I 
know  at  acting  like 
and  looking  like  a 
stump.  Fortunately, 
he  knows  that’s  a 
compliment.  He  isn’t  a small  guy  who  can 
practically  hide  behind  a real  stump.  He’s 
a big  man,  hut  when  he  gets  settled  in,  he 
becomes  part  of  the  scenery.  Passing  hunt- 
ers,  like  me,  overlook  him,  even  when  we’re 
trying  to  find  him.  More  importantly,  wild- 
life doesn’t  see  him,  which  is  how  he  earned 
the  nickname,  “Lucky  Lenny.” 

1 know  other  hunters  who,  for  years,  said 


they  were  “cursed,”  because  they  had 
trouble  getting  game  when  the  rest  of  us 
filled  our  tags.  But  when  they  told  about 
their  day  afield,  we  realized  why  they  hadn’t 
had  a shot.  They  described;  moving  from 
one  side  of  the  tree  to  the  other  when  on 
stand;  getting  up  and  down  often  or  wan- 
dering around  their  stand  site;  picking  their 
gun  up  and  setting  it  down  repeatedly; 
scratching  or  slapping  at  biting  bugs;  con- 
tinually rearranging  clothing  layers;  rum- 
maging through  their  pack;  and  snacking 
and  crackling  food 
package  wrappers  all 
day  long. 

Most  of  us  see  a bit 
of  ourselves  in  both 
types  of  hunters.  At 
times  we  can  “be  the 
stump,”  and  at  other 
times  we  act  like 
wind-tossed  tree 
limbs.  Some  days  the 
temperature  and  the 
stand  location  are  so 
suitable  and  we  feel  so 
comfortable  in  the 
body  — not  too  hot 
or  too  cold;  no  itches 
or  insect  bites;  neither 
hungry  nor  thirsty  — 
that  we  can  easily  sit 
still  for  long  periods. 
Then  it’s  no  chore  to 
move  just  our  eyes, 
left  and  right,  right  and  left,  scanning  for 
game,  while  the  rest  of  us  rests  immobile. 
The  only  error  we  might  make  is  falling 
asleep  and  snoring  away  our  best  shooting 
chance. 

But  how  do  we  “he  the  stump”  when  we 
don’t  feel  like  doing  it?  This  is  where  the 
ability  to  learn  and  to  prepare  can  over- 
ride our  innate  or  occasional  fidgetiness. 
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One  tactic  is  to  avoid  food  and  drink  that 
we  know  make  us  jumpy,  like  an  extra  cup 
of  caffeine-rich  coffee  before  going  out  or 
a big  chocolate  bar,  if  we  know  they  affect 
us.  Conversely,  be  sure  to  have  something 
with  you  to  eat  and  drink  while  you’re  out 
there,  to  maintain  your  alertness  level  and 
so  you  won’t  be  wincing  at  a gnawing  stom- 
ach. Resist  giving  into  the  munchies  or  sip- 
ping too  often,  though;  you  will  be  mov- 
ing your  hand  to  your  mouth  each  and  ev- 
ery time. 

To  improve  your  ability  to  “be  the 
stump,”  dress  for  the  weather,  but  take  a 
bit  more.  Carry  a daypack  with  a compress- 
ible sweater  or  warm  vest  and  a packable 
windproof,  waterproof  shell.  When  the 
front  moves  in  and  the  thermometer  drops, 
the  wind  picks  up,  or  the  rain  or  snow  be- 
gins, instead  of  shivering  and  shifting  in 
your  seat  in  discomfort,  take  a thorough 
look  around  for  game,  and  then  don  the 
extra  layers.  Do  it  once  and  put  both  lay- 
ers on,  then  resume  your  motionless  sit. 

When  you  are  making  like  a stump,  be- 
ing so  warm  that  you  have  to  take  off  lay- 
ers hardly  ever  happens.  It’s  unlikely  you’ll 
be  sweating  if  you’re  not  moving.  Besides, 
if  it’s  that  warm,  you’ll  probably  need  the 
additional  clothing  protection  against  the 
little  things  that  attack  — like  mosquitoes, 
blackflies  and  biting  gnats. 

That  happens  most  often  in  spring  tur- 
key season,  the  early  part  of  archery  deer 
season,  and  occasionally  the  first  week  or 
so  of  squirrel  hunting.  A killing  frost,  which 
not  only  knocks  off  tender  leaves,  but  also 
biting  and  stinging  insects,  hasn’t  hap- 
pened yet.  Six  and  even  eight-legged  an- 
noyances are  threats  to  a hunter’s  being 
able  to  “be  the  stump.”  This  is  when  ap- 
plying insect  repellent  to  exposed  areas 
ahead  of  time,  or  having  it  with  you,  can 
pay  off.  It’s  also  when  the  camouflage  head 
net  gets  to  do  double  duty,  not  just  hide 
your  face. 

Being  comfortable  enough  to  “stump 
up”  an  effective  length  of  time  also  depends 
on  exactly  where  you  choose  to  perform 


the  deception  and  what  you’re  sitting  on. 
There  is  no  longer  any  reason  to  complain 
that  you  couldn’t  stay  still  because  you  were 
seated  on  a cold,  hard  rock,  sharp  sticks  or 
wet  ground.  Cushioned  pads,  in  camou- 
flage or  fluorescent  orange,  are  available 
that  can  be  rolled  up  compactly,  folded 
over  or  self-inflate  and  attach  to  your  belt 
or  stow  in  a pack. 

Select  a sitting  spot  against  a backdrop 
that  can  also  be  a backrest,  like  a tree  trunk, 
a big  rock,  a wide  downed  log  or  a real 
stump,  and  make  the  seat  as  level  as  pos- 
sible. That  may  mean  scuffing  the  ground 
with  your  boot  or  pulling  over  a short,  stout 
log  or  repositioning  a nearby  flat  rock,  if 
these  are  available.  My  current  favorite 
opening  day  deer  stand  had  the  addition 
of  the  latter  last  year,  and  my  “stumpin’  up” 
ability  has  greatly  improved  because  of  it. 

It’s  easier  to  “be  the  stump”  if  the  view 
of  the  surrounding  woods  can  be  taken  in 
without  a lot  of  body  twisting  and  turning. 
You  shouldn’t  have  to  lean  forward  or  shift 
right  or  left  because  the  location  has  a 
major  blockage  to  your  vision,  like  a large 
tree  or  huge  boulder.  Don’t  worry  about 
what’s  directly  behind  you;  resist  swivel- 
ing in  your  seat.  Sure,  something  might  get 
by  back  there,  but  that’s  a small  angle  of 
view  to  sacrifice,  as  long  as  you  can  watch 
well,  and  motionlessly,  around  the  rest  of 
the  compass. 

Like  other  skills,  “being  the  stump” 
takes  practice.  And  faith;  faith  that  if  you 
don’t  fidget,  the  game  will  show  up.  That 
faith  is  built  on  the  experience  of  having 
the  game  appear,  and  getting  the  shot,  be- 
cause you  remained  still.  The  circle  feeds 
itself,  and  you  become  a better  and  better 
hunter. 

Some  fortunate  hunters  have  a person- 
ality that  lets  them  act  like  an  inanimate 
object  without  effort,  portraying  something 
that  game  needn’t  fear.  The  rest  of  us  may 
not  be  able  to  equal  their  natural  level  of 
“be-the-stump”  ability,  but,  if  we  keep  try- 
ing, we  can  do  a pretty  fair  imitation  of  a 
lump  of  dead  wood.  □ 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


Altogether  at  least  150,000  acres  of  meadows 
and  grasslands  existed  in  the  Keystone  State 
before  the  arrival  of  Europeans  and  only  350 
acres  remain  today. 

Grasslands  of 
Central  PA 


ON  A DAY  in  late  August,  members 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Native  Plant  So- 
ciety visited  what  ecologist  Roger  Latham 
calls  “wild-ungulate  pastures”  in  Clearfield 
County’s  Quehanna  Wild  Area.  Latham, 
who  has  been  working  on  a meadow  and 
grass  inventory  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
searching  for  “meadows  and  grasslands  that 
have  persisted  for  a long  while  and  for  one 
reason  or  another  seem  likely  to  persist  for 
some  time  to  come.”  He  is  also  interested 
in  relatively  “new”  meadows  or  grasslands 
that  cover  large  areas,  such  as  those  main- 
tained by  deer  overbrowsing,  hence  our 
field  trip  to  the  Quehanna  Wild  Area. 

As  expected,  the  ferns  that  spread  eas- 
ily from  underground  rhizomes  — New 
York,  hay-scented  and  bracken  — blan- 
keted the  area.  A few  old,  twisted,  black 
locust  trees  poked  through  the  understory, 
but,  for  the  most  part,  high  deer  densities 
had  prevented  tree  regeneration  for  more 
than  half  a century.  Some  of  the  area  was 
moist  underfoot.  The  rest  was  dry  and 
sandy. 

When  we  took  a closer  look  we  found 
occasional  wildflowers  such  as  pearly  and 
sweet  everlasting,  little  St.  Johnswort, 
grass-leaved  goldenrod,  arrow-leaved  vio- 
let and  wood  aster,  and  shrubs  that  included 


black  huckleberry,  meadow-sweet  and  Al- 
legheny blackberry.  We  also  identified  five 
native  grasses.  Of  those,  an  island  of  tawny 
cottongrass  growing  in  the  midst  of  swamp 
dewberry  was  especially  striking.  Five 
rushes  and  sedges  completed  our  botani- 
cal inventory. 

None  of  these  plants  were  uncommon. 
Most  were  generalists  that  thrive  on  waste 
places,  in  sandy  soils,  or  in  moist  mead- 
ows. We  had  not  found  hohblebush,  fly 
honeysuckle  or  American  yew,  all  species 
whose  recovery  would  indicate  a deer  popu- 
lation more  in  balance  with  its  habitat, 
according  to  Latham. 

Altogether,  Latham  pronounced  the 
area  we  explored  low  in  species’  richness. 
He  has  looked  at  many  such  wild-ungulate 
pastures  throughout  Pennsylvania  and  dis- 
covered that  they  vary  from  site  to  site  and 
patch  to  patch. 

“Some  areas,”  he  says,  “are  mostly  domi- 
nated by  lowbush  blueberries,  black  huck- 
leberry, meadow-sweet  and  other  low 
shrubs,  some  by  hay-scented  fern  and 
bracken,  and  some  wetter  areas  by  sedges, 
bulrushes  and  rushes.  A few  areas  are  domi- 
nated by  native  grasses,  usually  mixtures 
of  warm-season  and  cool-season  species.” 

Of  course,  what  kinds  of  species  grow 
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in  places  depends,  in  part,  on  what  species 
are  within  seed-dispersal  distance  and  on 
the  site’s  fire  history.  Latham  thinks  that  if 
wildfire  has  been  common  in  an  area,  na- 
tive grasses  are  more  abundant  because 
they  respond  more  positively  to  repeated 
or  severe  burning  than  other  plants.  Still, 
that  is  only  a hypothesis  at  this  point. 


However,  compared  to  other  remnant, 
native  grassland  and  meadow  types  he  has 
studied  in  Pennsylvania,  (including  serpen- 
tine grasslands,  xeric  limestone  prairies, 
mesic  limestone  meadows,  diabase  mead- 
ows, Great  Lakes  sandplains,  coastal  plain 
sandy  meadows  and  riverine  ice-scour 
meadows)  wild-ungulate  pastures  are  low 
in  total  species.  They  also  are  not  refuges 
for  populations  of  endangered  and  threat- 
ened species  as  all  the  native  grassland  and 
meadow  types  are.  At  least  not  so  far. 

“1  wouldn’t  rule  it  out,  and  I’m  still  look- 
ing for  a rare  species,”  he  says. 

But  it’s  a lot  easier  to  find  rare  species 
at  places  like  the  xeric  (relatively  dry), 
limestone  Westfall  Ridge  Prairie  in  Juniata 
County,  a calcareous  rocky  summit  com- 
munity that  is  itself  globally  rare  and  one 
of  the  best  examples  of  its  kind  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

My  son  Dave  and  I first  visited  the  area 
on  a dismal,  rainy  day  in  mid-June  back  in 


1996,  shortly  after  The  Nature  Conser- 
vancy (TNC)  had  acquired  a portion  of  the 
ridge. 

“Are  you  sure  anyone  will  be  here?” 
Dave  asked  as  we  slithered  our  car  uphill 
on  a muddy  farm  road,  following  directions 
we  had  received  from  Karen  Budd,  who  at 
that  time  was  TNC’s  Science  and  Stew- 
ardship Assistant  in  charge  of  or- 
ganizing volunteers. 

But  Budd,  along  with  one  lo- 
cal volunteer,  also  showed  up, 
and,  clad  in  rain  parkas,  we 
picked  up  several  pairs  of  prun- 
ing shears  Budd  provided,  and 
slogged  steeply  uphill  on  an  even 
muddier  track  to  our  work  area, 
our  boots  weighed  down  by  thick, 
gummy,  muck. 

“Not  only  do  TNC  volunteers 
pay  no  attention  to  the  weather,” 
she  joked,  “but  they  also  volun- 
teer, in  part,  to  learn,”  which  ex- 
plained her  short  lecture  to  us 
about  the  Westfall  Ridge  Prairie. 
The  Nature  Conservancy,  she 
told  us,  had  acquired  the  core  prairie  prop- 
erty of  30  acres  as  a donation  from  its 
former  owners  — the  Merril  Benner  fam- 
ily — in  the  fall  of  1994-  The  surrounding 
120-acre  farm,  also  owned  by  the  Benners, 
had  been  sold  to  a third  party  who  had 
agreed  to  a conservation  easement  that 
limited  development  rights  and  restricted 
nutrient  and  biocide  use. 

The  calcareous  rocky  summit  has  a 
southwest  exposure  that  makes  it  hot  and 
dry  (when  it’s  not  raining),  and  its  lime- 
stone soil  supports  a wide  variety  of  plants, 
including  two  prairie  grasses  that  are  also 
native  in  the  eastern  United  States  — side 
oats  gramma  or  tall  gramma,  (Boutelom 
curtipendula)  and  false  gromwell  or  marble- 
seed,  (Onosmodium  molle  var. 
hispidissimum) . 

Side  oats  gramma  is  indigenous  to  dry 
woods  and  is  a clumping,  warm-season  grass 
that  can  adapt  to  a wide  range  of  habitats 
and  easily  tolerate  drought  conditions. 


Every  time  we  lose  another  na- 
tive grassland  or  meadow  rem- 
nant that's  existed  since  pre- 
European  settlement  times, 
we’re  losing  an  irretrievable 
part  of  our  natural  heritage 
and  further  degrading  our  op- 
tions for  effective  restoration 
and  research  in  the  future. 
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While  it  is  abundant  globally,  it  is  a state- 
imperiled  species  in  Pennsylvania. 

False  gromwell  is  indigenous  to  dry  and 
calcareous  rocky  habitats,  prairies,  banks 
and  glades.  In  1995  researchers  had  found 
25  plants,  less  than  similar  counts  in  1989 
and  1992.  Critically  imperiled  in  Pennsyl- 
vania because  of  its  extreme  rarity,  it,  too, 
is  apparently  globally  secure. 

Both  grass  species  grow  only  in  the  open, 
and  our  job,  that  rainy  day,  was  to  cut  out 
species  threatening  to  overwhelm  two 
small  openings  — smooth  sumac;  rasp- 
berry; Virginia  pine;  oaks;  and  the  beauti- 
ful, small,  purple-flowered  tree,  redbud.  But 
the  caterpillars  of  a butterfly  — Henry’s 
elfin  (Incisalia  henrici)  — also  a Pennsylva- 
nia rare  species,  feed  on  the  flowers  and 
young  leaves  of  redbud.  These  pale  to  dark 
green  caterpillars  metamorphose  into 
small,  dark  brown  butterflies  that  feed  on 
the  nectar  of  redbud,  fleabane  and  phlox. 
Since  their  flight  takes  place  in  April  and 
May,  we  had  little  chance  of  seeing  any, 
even  when  the  rain  slowed  to  a drizzle,  and 


below  us  we  caught  glimpses  of  the  remote 
farming  valley  through  swirling  clouds. 

Still,  1 wondered  at  the  time  why  we 
should  cut  out  redbud  if  it  was  the  major 
host  plant  for  Henry’s  elfin  in  the  Appala- 
chians. A visit  in  May  of  2005  to  the 
Westfall  Ridge  Prairie  with  Latham  and 
members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Native  Plant 
Society  cleared  up  this  puzzle. 

“Redbud  is  an  invader  of  grasslands,  and 
there’s  plenty  of  it  in  the  surrounding  woods 
and  along  the  edge  of  woods  in 
Pennsylvania’s  Ridge  and  Valley.  Henry’s 
elfin  probably  occurs  elsewhere  in  the 
Ridge  and  Valley  where  there  is  a good  sup- 
ply of  redbuds  and  little  or  no  pesticide  use 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,”  Latham  ex- 
plained. 

And  why,  if  redbud  is  common  and  its 
other  host  plants,  from  southeastern 
Canada  and  the  upper  Midwest  south  to 
Florida  and  Texas,  are  similarly  common, 
is  Henry’s  elfin  uncommon,  especially  in 
the  northern  part  of  its  range? 

“1  don’t  think  anyone  knows  why 
Henry’s  elfin  seems  to  be  as  rare  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  Indiana,  for  in- 
stance, as  it  is  in  Maine, 
Ontario  and 
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Wisconsin,  even  though  Pennsylvania  and 
Indiana  are  much  closer  to  areas  where  it’s 
more  common,”  Latham  answered.  “My 
typical  scientist’s  response  — more  re- 
search is  needed.” 

On  that  sparkling,  breezy,  clear  May  day 
of  our  second  visit  to  the  Westfall  Ridge 
Prairie,  Latham  also  told  us  more  about  side 
oats  gramma,  which  grows  in  shortgrass 
prairies  in  the 
West  as  well  as  in 
isolated  patches 
in  the  Appala- 
chians. Ten  of 
the  1 5 known  sites 
in  Pennsylvania  are 
on  dry  limestone 
prairies  like  the 
Westfall  Ridge  Prairie. 

Four  more  are  on  ser- 
pentine barrens.  And 
how  did  it  get  to  such  iso- 
lated patches?  Latham 
hypothesizes  that  per- 
haps its  seeds  had  stuck 
to  American  bison 
and  other  extinct, 
grazing  species 
such  as  giant 
horses,  which 
spread  the  prai- 
rie grasses  into 
the  open  areas  of  the 
eastern  United  States. 

We  re-found  both  grasses, 
and  we  also  identified  several  other 
prairie  flowers,  specifically  the  showy  or- 
ange-yellow hoary  puccoon,  or  Indian- 
paint  {Lithospermum  canescens) , the  lance- 
leaved, tiny  green-flowered  wild  licorice 
(Galium  circaezans),  the  purplish-red-flow- 
ered  wild-coffee  or  orange-fruited  horse 
gentian  (Triosteum  aurantiacum),  and  the 
white-flowered  false  boneset  (Brickellia 
eupatorioides),  all  of  which  like  dry  lime- 
stone prairies  or  barrens  in  Pennsylvania. 
So,  too,  does  the  shrub  fragrant  sumac  or 
squawbush  (Rhus  aromatica),  which  was 
covered  with  yellow  flowers,  a contrast  to 


the  white  blossoms  of  black-haw  (Vibur- 
num prunifolium)  that  grows  more  com- 
monly in  woods,  thickets,  old  fields  and 
along  roads.  Unfortunately,  we  also  found 
the  light  purple  flowers  of  spotted  knap- 
weed (Centaurea  maculosa),  a European  in- 
vasive of  native  grasslands. 

The  patches  of  open  grassland  remain 
tiny,  but  at  least  the  rare  grasses  are  still 
there.  In  fact,  the  place  remained  much  as 
I remembered  it,  an  isolated  prairie  rem- 
nant surrounded  by  forest. 

But  that’s  not 
good  enough  if 
we  are  serious 
about  creating 
more  native 
meadows  and 
grasslands  for 
wildlife  habitat 
and  biodiversity 
conservation.  Al- 
together at  least 
150,000  acres 
of  meadows 
and  grass- 
lands ex- 
isted before 
the  arrival  of  Europeans 
and  only  350  acres  remain 
today. 

According  to  studies  by 
Latham  and  others,  the  to- 
tal limestone  prairie  area 
in  Pennsylvania  when  Eu- 
ropeans arrived  was 
probably  about  25,000 
acres.  Today  there  are 
less  than  10  acres  left.  The  xeric  lime- 
stone prairies,  such  as  Westfall  Ridge  Prai- 
rie, are  declining  even  faster  than  most  of 
the  other  grassland  types  in  Pennsylvania. 

“Every  time  we  lose  another  native 
grassland  or  meadow  remnant  that’s  existed 
since  pre-European  settlement  times,  we’re 
losing  an  irretrievable  part  of  our  natural 
heritage  and  further  degrading  our  options 
for  effective  restoration  and  research  in  the 
future,”  Latham  says. 
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And  we  are  not  losing  only  sites,  we  are 
losing  species  on  sites  that  still  exist  be- 
cause those  sites  are  too  small  to  maintain 
a healthy  population  during  year-to-year 
fluctuations.  If,  for  some  reason,  a rare  spe- 
cies fails  to  reproduce  one  year,  which  regu- 
larly happens  with  even  common  species, 
that  may  be  the  end  of  it. 

So,  not  only  must  we  protect  what  little 
is  left,  we  must  increase  their  area  by  un- 
dertaking a vigorous  restoration  program 
that  uses  the  native  remnants  as  models 
for  how  such  areas  should  look. 

Most  importantly,  Latham  says,  these 
remnants  “are  the  last  and  only  sources  left 
for  the  native,  local  genotypes  of  the  plant 
species  that  have  inhabited  these  ecosys- 
tems for  many  thousands  of  years.  When  a 


local  population  is  extirpated  due  to  loss 
of  habitat,  its  unique  genetic  endowment 
is  lost  forever.” 

But  he  is  pleased  that  interest  by  both 
scientists  and  ordinary  citizens  in  creating 
new  native  grasslands  and  meadows  is 
growing.  A recent  workshop  on  grasslands 
co-sponsored  by  The  Nature  Conservancy 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
was  so  popular  that  they  had  to  turn  people 
away. 

Only  0.4  percent  of  pre-European- 
settlement  acreage  of  native  grasslands  and 
meadows  remains.  With  a commitment  to 
restoration,  we  should  be  able  to  do  much 
better.  Maybe  the  next  time  we  visit  the 
Westfall  Ridge  Prairie,  it  will  be  spreading 
instead  of  contracting.  □ 


Fun  Came — By  Connie  Mertz 


Mammal  Memorabilia 


From  the  clues  below  identify  the  mammal  by  placing  an  O for  opossum,  a R for 
raccoon  and  a S for  skunk. 


COLUMN  1 


mustelid  family 
marsupial 
largest  of  three 
masked  bandit 
walking  speed  of  10  mph 
most  teeth 

known  for  scent  glands 
best  prized  fiir 
plays  dead 


COLUMN  2 

one  of  the  world’s  oldest  mammals 

washes  food  before  eating 

young  the  size  of  a kidney  bean  at  birth 

bushy  tail 

can  run  four  mph 

has  acute  sense  of  touch 

striped 

spends  most  time  in  trees 
largest  litter 


answers  on 


p.  62  y 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  Tom  Tatum 


A track  is  defined  as  “a  mark  left  by  the  passage  of  a 
person,  animal  or  thing,''  so  '‘tracks"  made  by  a deer 
must  include  not  only  their  hoof  prints,  but  also  other 
marks  left  behind,  including  rubs , scrapes,  beds  and 
other  scent  postings. 

Staying  on  Track 


WHEN  I was  young  and  roaming  the 
then  rustic  countryside  of  Chester 
County,  few  things  fascinated  or  excited 
me  more  than  the  discovery  of  wild  ani- 
mal  tracks.  Most  of  the  prints  I encoun- 
tered were  left  behind  by  stream  dwelling 
raccoons,  opossums  and  muskrats.  Back 
then  1 even  went  through  a phase  when  1 
collected  an  extensive  assortment  of  tracks 
by  casting  them  in  plastet  of  Paris  ringed 
by  a coffee  can.  Wlien  1 reached  junior  high 
school  1 started  my  own  trapline,  and  the 
ability  to  read  tracks  and  other  sign  was 
instrumental  to  my  trapping  success. 

In  those  days  we  had  multitudes  of  wild 
and  wily  pheasants  here,  hut  deer  — and 
deer  tracks  — were  relatively  sparse.  I re- 
member the  first  time  1 found  a perfect  and 
pristine  hoof  print.  It  was  in  the  mud  at  a 
stream  crossing  on  my  grandparents’  six 
wooded  acres  where  1 spent  that  summer. 
It  wasn’t  a large  track,  probably  from  a year- 
ling, hut  it  was  definitely  plaster  worthy, 
and  1 quickly  added  it  to  my  collection. 

Today,  almost  50  years  later,  I’m  still 
fascinated  by  tracks,  hut  other  things  have 

THE  CONCENTRATION  of  tracks  within  a 
defined  property  or  parameter  can  indicate 
the  population  density  of  deer  that  reside 
or  pass  through  that  location. 


radically  changed.  The  countryside  has 
transfomaed  from  rustically  rural  to  depress- 
ingly  suhurhan.  The  wild  pheasants  have 
vanished,  hut  the  resourceful  white-tailed 
deer  — that  rare  denizen  of  my  youth  — 
has  adapted  and  flourished.  A few  decades 
ago  I hung  up  my  trapping  gear,  replaced  it 
with  archery  tackle,  and  became  a dedi- 
cated student  of  the  fine  art  of  howhunting. 
My  subsequent  studies  have  taught  me  that 
the  role  played  by  tracks  in  hunting  deer  is 
every  bit  as  important  as  that  of  the  tracks 
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I once  followed  in  pursuit  of  muskrats  and 
raccoons  so  many  years  ago. 

Deer  tracks,  incidentally,  are  not  lim- 
ited  to  impressions  a deer’s  hooves  make 
in  the  earth.  The  American  Heritage  Dic- 
tionary defines  a track  as  “a  mark  left  hy 
the  passage  of  a person,  animal,  or  thing.” 
This  means  that  any  consideration  of  tracks 
made  by  a deer  must  include  not  only  their 
hoof  prints,  but  also  other  marks  left  be- 
hind, including  tubs,  scrapes,  beds,  urine, 
droppings  and  other  scent  postings. 

But  for  now,  let’s  focus  on  the  signifi- 
cance of  tracks  in  their  traditional  sense  — 
the  impressions  of  hooves  — pairs  of 
pointed  teardrops,  side-by-side,  in  earth  or 
snow.  They  represent  every  bowhunter’s 
core  source  of  information  when  scouting 
and  hunting.  First  and  foremost,  tracks  re- 
veal the  presence  of  deer  in  an  area.  The 
concentration  of  tracks  within  a defined 
property  or  parameter  can  indicate  the 
population  density  of  deer  that  reside  or 
pass  through  that  location.  Enough  tracks 
will  coalesce  into  trails,  and  trails  will  re- 
veal routes  and  patterns  favored  by  deer. 
This  often  provides  a critical  source  of  in- 
formation for  the  most  effective  placement 
of  stands  or  other  ambush  sites. 

One  of  the  most  basic  pieces  of  infor- 
mation that  can  be  read  from  a track  is  the 
direction  of  travel.  Even  when  deer  are 
I:  feeding,  they  are  traveling  in  a general  di- 
!’  rection.  On  a well-worn  trail,  it  might  be 
! determined  that  deer  are  moving  with 
equal  intent  in  both  directions.  My  expe- 
rience  has  shown  that  most  trails,  however, 
i:  tend  to  be  what  might  be  termed  unidirec- 
; tional,  with  an  overwhelming  percentage 
of  the  tracks  headed  the  same  way.  Some 
i trail  segments  may  see  heavy  two-way  traf- 
fic when  severe  topography,  man-made 
I obstacles,  or  heavy  vegetation  intervene. 

1 An  example  of  this  may  be  high  fencing 
and  walls  of  briar  thickets  surrounding  a 
I feeding  area  such  as  a soybean  field.  In  such 
1 a scenario,  deer  seem  disposed  to  take  the 
I path  of  least  resistance,  entering  and  exit- 
I ing  the  field  at  the  same  point. 


Under  normal  circumstances,  tracks  and 
trails  will  indicate  that  the  travel  routes  of 
deer  tend  to  he  more  looping  and  circui- 
tous than  direct.  Any  track  clearly  shows 
the  direction  in  which  a deer  was  travel- 
ing. However,  the  time  of  day  when  the 
track  was  made  is  often  a difficult  hut  not 
always  impossible  question  for  the  hunter. 

There  are  essentially  four  irrefutable 
facts  that  can  he  ascertained  from  any  deer 
track:  the  fact  that  a deer  has  stood  in  a 
given  spot  and  taken  a given  route,  the 
general  direction  in  which  the  deer  was 
traveling,  the  relative  rate  of  speed  of  the 
deer  (walking,  trotting,  or  hounding  as  de- 
termined by  angle  and  spacing  of  tracks), 
and  the  approximate  size  of  the  deer  as  a 
factor  of  the  size  of  the  track.  Anything 
beyond  these  facts,  enters  the  realm  of 
speculation. 

However,  some  speculation,  founded  in 
common  sense,  may  contain  some  degree 
of  accuracy.  We  cannot,  in  most  cases,  tell 
the  age  of  a deer  from  its  track.  But  if  the 
track  is  less  than  two  inches  in  length,  it’s 
a safe  bet  the  deer  is  a fawn  of  the  year. 
Adult  tracks  are  generally  two  to  four 
inches  long.  Tracks  stretching  beyond  four 
inches  in  length  probably  belong  to  a 
bruiser  whitetail,  hut  it  could  still  be  ei- 
ther a buck  or  a doe. 

Tracks  headed  into  a feeding  area  were 
probably  made  in  the  late  afternoon  or 
evening  (or  anytime  after  dark).  Tracks 
headed  away  from  a feeding  area  were  prob- 
ably made  in  the  morning  (or  anytime  be- 
fore daylight).  As  a rule  of  thumb,  tracks 
headed  into  bedding  areas  most  likely  were 
made  in  the  morning  while  tracks  headed 
out  were  likely  made  in  the  evening  — al- 
though, once  again,  they  may  have  been 
made  at  anytime  between  nightfall  and  first 
light.  Obviously,  in  speculating  about  the 
time  of  day  any  track  was  made,  there  is  a 
tremendous  margin  for  error.  This  is  why 
automatic  trail  cameras  with  sensing  de- 
vices that  stamp  each  photo  of  passing  deer 
with  a date  and  time  of  day  are  gaining  in 
popularity. 
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Such  cameras  also  may  reveal  the  sex 
of  the  deer  that  passed  by.  This  is  some- 
thing that  cannot  be  determined  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  merely  by  looking  at  a 
track.  Although  many  old-timers  believe 
that  they  can  tell  a buck  track  from  a doe 
track,  there’s  really  no  foolproof  way  of 
knowing  for  sure.  I’ve  heard  it  said  that 
large  tracks  with  rounded  tips  or  those  that 
show  dewclaws  were  probably  made  by  a 
buck.  But  it  isn’t  necessarily  so  — they 
were  possibly  made  by  a buck,  but  just  as 
possibly  made  by  a heavy  doe,  or  in  some 
cases,  by  any  running  deer  with  splayed, 
skidding  tracks. 

Conditions  under  which  tracks  and 
trails  can  be  used  to  pattern  deer  vary 
widely  from  season  to  season.  Clearly,  the 
best  time  to  pattern  deer  tracks  and  trails 
is  a day  or  two  after  a moderate  snowfall. 
No  tracks  are  more  evident  than  those 
made  in  snow.  These  provide  a relatively 
easy  read  on  numbers  and  travel  routes  of 
the  deer  in  a given  area.  These  tracks  can 
be  of  critical  importance  if  the  snow  falls 
just  before  or  during  the  late  archery  sea- 
son. The  immediate  feedback  they  provide 
the  bowhunter  makes  selecting  a stand  site 
an  easy  task.  However,  significant  snow 
seldom  falls  in  my  southeast  neck  of  Penn’s 
Woods  until  after  the  late  season  has 
closed.  The  drawback  here  is  that,  while 
the  information  provided  hy  these  tracks 


A STREAM  WALK  in  search  of 
tracks  and  crossings  can  prove 
to  be  one  of  the  most 
timesaving  methods  of 
scouting. 

is  accurate  when  the  tracks  are 
made  and  found,  by  the  time 
the  information  can  be  put  to 
practical  use  the  following 
October,  it’s  no  longer  as  rel- 
evant. By  then,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  seasonal  patterns 
of  the  deer  will  have  changed. 

Unlike  those  in  winter 
snow,  tracks  and  trails  made  by 
deer  in  summer  and  fall  are 
often  not  so  evident  or  easy  to  read.  All 
but  the  heaviest  trails  can  be  obscured  by 
thick  ground  cover  or  blankets  of  fallen 
leaves.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  uncover 
tracks  or  trails  just  prior  to  or  during  the 
fall  archery  season  is  to  walk  the  streams 
that  bisect  your  hunting  area  while  scan- 
ning the  banks  for  tracks  that  indicate 
crossing  points.  Obviously,  soft  muddy 
banks  are  more  accommodating  for  this 
purpose  than  those  with  rocks.  Depending 
on  the  soil  conditions,  these  crossings 
should  indicate  how  heavily  these  inter- 
secting trails  are  used  and  the  direction  the 
deer  are  traveling. 

A few  days  before  last  year’s  fall  archery 
season,  I was  granted  permission  to  hunt  a 
nearby  property.  With  limited  opportunity 
to  scout  and  study  the  90  acres,  I decided 
that  the  quickest  and  surest  way  to  deter- 
mine the  travel  patterns  of  the  resident 
deer  was  to  walk  a stream  that  meandered 
through  the  property.  In  less  than  an  hour 
I discovered  a well-worn  crossing  thick 
with  hoof  prints  all  pointing  in  the  same 
direction.  Because  they  led  toward  a road 
and  onto  an  adjacent  property,  where  I 
lacked  permission  to  hunt,  I decided  to 
backtrack  to  find  out  where  and  what  the 
deer  were  coming  from. 

My  investigation,  somewhat  slow  and 
tedious,  eventually  led  to  a grass  field  and 
orchard.  I determined  that  the  tracks  came 
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out  of  the  field,  passed  through  a stand  of 
I pines,  climbed  over  a ridge,  angled  down  a 
steep  bank  and,  finally,  crossed  the  stream. 
Logic  told  me  that  these  tracks  represented 
a route  taken  from  a feeding  to  a bedding 
area.  Any  stand  1 set  up  here  would  most 
likely  be  productive  in  the  evening.  1 found 
I a suitable  tree  and  hung  a stand  20  yards 
from  where  the  bank  narrowed  to  the 
stream,  creating  a natural  funnel. 

I hunted  from  that  stand  four  afternoons 
and  two  mornings.  As  1 had  suspected,  1 
never  spotted  a deer  there  either  morning, 
but  1 did  see  deer  on  that  trail  three  of  the 
four  afternoons  I hunted.  These  included 
two  small  bucks,  both  legal,  which  1 opted 
to  pass  up.  But  my  research  had  been  suc- 
cessful and  accurate.  A stream  walk  in 
search  of  tracks  and  crossings  can  prove  to 
be  one  of  the  most  timesaving  methods  of 
scouting. 

One  other  bit  of  information  that  might 
be  gleaned  from  deer  tracks  is  how  recently 
they  were  made.  Fresh  tracks  in  damp 
ground  will  be  moist  around  the  edges.  Old 
tacks  will  be  dry.  In  both  moist  and  dry  soil, 
fresh  tracks  will  generally  have  sharp,  well- 
defined  edges.  The  edges  of  old  tracks  will 
be  worn  down  and  eroded,  and  the  tracks 
may  be  filled  in  by  dirt,  leaves  or  other 
debris.  In  scouting,  as  in  the  example 
above,  fresh  tracks  offer  more  promising 
possibilities  than  old  ones.  Deer  patterns 
can  change  overnight,  caused  by  anything 
from  a shift  in  a preferred  food  source  to  a 
scare  by  a stray  dog.  The  lack  of  any  fresh 
tracks  on  a trail  can  indicate  such  a change. 

If  you’re  having  difficulty  distinguish- 
ing fresh  tracks  from  stale  ones,  one  simple 
solution  is  to  scout  a day  or  two  after  a 
heavy  rain.  Obviously,  any  hoof  imprints 
you  find  will  be  relatively  fresh,  if  not  smok- 
ing hot,  and  clearly  reveal  the  most  up  to 
date  travel  patterns.  This  should  allow  the 


hunter  to  make  the  most  efficient  and  reli- 
able stand  placement,  something  especially 
important  in  areas  of  low  deer  density. 
Another  strategy  is  to  take  a tip  from  the 
African  bushmen  hunting  lion.  They  sweep 
a trail  clean,  then  a few  hours  later  check 
to  find  if  and  where  a lion’s  tracks  have  cut 
the  trail.  When  scouting,  carry  a small  hand 
rake  or  brush  and  take  a few  minutes  to 
clear  likely  crossings  of  leaves,  debris  and 
old  tracks.  You’ll  know  that  any  tracks  you 
find  in  those  clearings  the  next  day  are  fresh 
and  new. 

Before  we  close,  let’s  revisit  the  dictio- 
nary definition  of  tracks  as  including  all 
sign  left  behind  by  a deer.  Beyond  the  ac- 
tual track,  only  two  others  are  evident 
throughout  the  year:  droppings  and  beds, 
and  beds  are  often  hard  to  find  or  detect  at 
many  times  during  the  year.  Upon  close 
analysis,  droppings  can  indicate  what  deer 
are  eating,  but  for  most  hunters,  they 
merely  provide  evidence  that  deer  are  (or 
were)  in  the  area.  TTie  size  of  the  droppings, 
like  the  size  of  the  track,  may  indicate  the 
size  of  the  deer,  but  not  with  a great  degree 
of  accuracy.  However,  droppings  may  re- 
veal how  recently  a deer  passed  through 
the  area.  If  they  are  dark,  moist,  glisten- 
ing, and/or  warm  to  the  touch,  you’re  hot 
on  the  trail.  If  they’re  cold,  gray,  dried  and 
shriveled,  the  trail  is  cold  and  dry  as  well. 

As  for  the  other  sign  left  behind  by  deer, 
urine  is  only  useful  for  tracking  when  there 
is  snow  on  the  ground,  and  scrapes  and  rubs 
are  seasonal  markings.  For  now,  all  three 
remain  topics  for  another  day.  In  the  end, 
tracks  provide  the  most  vital  source  of  in- 
formation about  whitetails  and  their  trav- 
els available  to  bowhunters.  If  read  care- 
fully and  correctly,  they  can  reveal  where 
the  deer  are,  where  the  deer  were,  and 
where  the  deer  will  be  when  the  time  comes 
to  draw  your  bow.  □ 
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Lock,  Stock  & Barrel 

By  Jim  Romanelli 


Continued  from  July  — Marlin 


IN  AS  MUCH  as  the  lever  action  rifle 
has  been  a mainstay  of  Marlin’s  past  and 
present,  and  will  be  in  the  future,  too. 
Marlin  has  also  built  a variety  of  pump, 
semi-auto,  bolt  and  single-shot  rifles  and 
shotguns. 

Marlin’s  line  of  shotguns  started  out 
with  a 6-shot  exposed  hammer  pump 
Model  1898  in  12-,  16-  and  20-gauge 
(smaller  frame).  Throughout  the  years  it 
was  produced  in  10  sub-models  that  could 
he  had  in  solid  or  takedown  versions  in 
different  A,  B,  C or  D (Damascus  barrel) 
grades,  with  barrel  lengths  from  20  to  32 
inches  and,  of  course,  in  various  chokes. 
There  were  also  different  options  of  wood 
grades  and  stock  styles  (pistol  grip  or 
straight),  with  various  grades  of  checker- 
ing and  engraving.  It  remained  in  produc- 
tion until  1917. 

In  1913,  Marlin  came  out  with  its  first 
hammerless  pump  shotgun,  the  Model  28. 
It  was  manufactured  in  six  sub-models, 
with  the  same  options  and  grades  as  the 
Model  1898.  And,  even  though  it  had  an 
odd  looking  receiver,  it  must  have  been 
pretty  popular  because  it  remained  in  pro- 
duction for  20  years. 


Marlin’s  next  pumps,  the  Model  Premier 
Mark  I,  II  and  IV  didn’t  come  out  until 
1961,  and  the  stocked  actions  were  im- 
ported from  a French  company.  Marlin  put 
its  own  barrels  on  them  (plain,  ventilated 
or  slug).  It  came  in  12-gauge  only  and  was 
dropped  in  1963. 

Seeing  the  kind  of  impact  the  Winches- 
ter Model  12  had  on  sportsmen.  Marlin  in 
1971  came  out  with  the  Model  120  Mag- 
num, which  would  shoot  12-gauge  2%-  and 
3-inch  magnum  shells.  It  resembled  the 
Model  12  and  came  in  seven  versions,  in- 
cluding a deluxe  trap  version.  It  didn’t 
come  in  a takedown,  like  the  Ml 2,  but  the 
barrel  could  be  removed  or  changed  in  sec- 
onds. Barrels  came  in  plain  or  ventilated 
versions,  and  lengths  went  from  the  slug 
version  at  20  inches  to  the  MXR  magnum 
in  a 40-inch  length.  The  action  was  smooth 
and  reliable,  and  the  gun  swung  nicely. 
Marlin  manufactured  it  for  only  1 5 years, 
until  1985,  and  it  stands  as  the  last  of  the 
Marlin  pumps. 

I’ll  always  have  a soft  spot  in  my  heart 
for  the  Ml 20,  because  I had  to  borrow  one 
for  a trap  shoot  many  years  ago.  I had 
grabbed  the  wrong  gun  case  from  home  and 
when  I got  to  the  range  I pulled 
out  a M70  rifle  rather  than  my 
Model  870  Remington.  Well, 
it  ended  up  that  the  Marlin  fit 
like  a glove  and  I broke  100 
birds  straight.  I tried  to  buy  it 
afterwards,  but  the  owner 
wouldn’t  sell. 

Marlin  tried  its  hand  with 
an  over/under  shotgun  with 

BLUED  and  stainless  Marlin 
Model  336s  ready  for  finishing. 
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HERE'S  an  original  L.C.  Smith 
Field  Grade  double.  Note  the 
striking  casehardened  finish. 
An  original  L.C.  Smith 
manufactured  between  1890 
and  1913  can  set  you  back  a 
pretty  penny.  An  A-2  Grade 
(only  200  manufactured)  in 
excellent  condition  goes  for 
$15,000. 


Since  1 890  L.C.  Smith  had  a reputation  for  quality 
American  made  side-by-side  shotguns,  as  well  as  a 
single-barreled  trap  gun.  But  by  1 945  the  company 
was  in  financial  trouble  and  that's  where  Marlin  (un- 
der the  ownership  of  Frank  Kenna  Sr.)  stepped  in 
and  bought  the  production  rights.  They  produced 
eight  models/grades  from  1946-1950  with  a little 
more  than  58,000  produced,  and  then  again  in 
1967-1971  with  approximately  1,900  units  of  only 
the  field  grade  model.  Production  was  ceased  both 
times  due  to  the  rising  cost  for  such  a quality  shot- 
gun. Recently,  though.  Marlin  has  pumped  a little 
more  adrenalin  into  the  shooting  sports  by  bring- 
ing back  the  L.C.  Smith  classic  side-by-side  in  1 2- 
and  20-gauges.  It  is  beautifully  built  and  balanced 
and  would  be  a great  addition  to  any  collection. 

Although  Marlin  has  not  been  able  to  bring  back 
the  L.C.  Smith  as  an  American-made  gun,  the  com- 
pany does  have  one  of  Italy's  finest  shotgun  com- 
panies building  models  worthy  of  the  great  L.C. 
Smith  name.  These  new  side-by-sides  are  crafted 


with  side  plates  to  echo  the  look  of  the  original  Smith 
guns.  And,  although  there  were  no  over/under  L.C.  Smith,  Marlin  is  offering  1 2-  and 
20-gauge  models  with  the  same  excellent  level  of  quality. 


the  introduction  of  the  Model  90  in  1936. 
It  came  in  12-,  16-,  20-gauge  and  .410,  as 
well  as  a .410/.22  combination.  It  had 
single  or  double  triggers,  barrel  lengths 
from  26  to  30  inches,  and  with  several  en- 
graving and  checkering  options.  Through- 
out its  27  years  of  production  (ending  in 
1963)  more  than  23,000  were  produced. 

For  those  who  wanted  a simple,  inex- 
pensive shotgun  to  hunt  with.  Marlin  made 
a series  of  economy  repeating  and  single- 
shot bolt  actions,  starting  in  1956  with  the 
Model  55  in  12-gauge.  The  other  nine  sub- 
models came  in  10-,  12-,  16-  and  20- 


gauges,  a .410  and  even  a 9mm  rimfire 
shotshell.  Barrels  went  from  the  short  2014- 
inch  swamp  gun  with  a micro  choke  (a  fac- 
simile of  the  old  adjustable  poly-choke)  to 
the  36-inch  barrel  Goose  Gun  model.  Pro- 
duction lasted  until  2002. 

If  there  was  ever  an  American  firearm 
creation  besides  the  pump  shotgun  it  would 
be  the  pump  rifle,  and  from  1906  to  1932 
Marlin  was  certainly  part  of  its  evolution. 
There  were  both  rimfire  and  centerfire  ver- 
sions in  hammered  and  hammerless  mod- 
els that  were  side  ejection,  with  magazine 
tubes  under  the  barrels. 
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HANDGUN  manufacturing  ended  around  1899, 
and  from  then  on  Marlin  put  all  their  efforts  into 
long  gun  production.  Marlin  Firearms  got  its  start 
in  1863  when  John  Marlin  began  manufacturing 
small  pocket  single  action,  single-shot,  derringers. 


Marlin’s  first  pump  was  the  hammered 
Model  18  chambered  in  the  .22  Short  and 
Long  Rifle.  From  there  10  other  hammered 
facsimile  models  20,  20A,  20AS,  25,  25S, 
29,  29N,  37,  47  and  27S  followed,  in  .22 
CB,  Short,  Long,  Long  Rifle  and  .25 
Stevens.  The  options  were  solid  or 
takedown  versions,  round  or  octagonal 
barrels  in  lengths  from  20-24  inches,  dif- 
ferent length  magazine  tubes,  straight  or 
pistol  grip  stocks,  receivers  blued  or  case 
colored,  and  different  sights  and  butt  plates 
as  well  as  checkering  options.  There  were 
two  hammerless  rimfire  models,  and  the 
centerfire  cartridges  included  the  .32-20 
and  .25-20,  and  they  came  only  in  the  ham- 
mered models  27  and  27S. 

WWI  introduced  hunters  to  the  bolt  ac- 
tion rifle,  and  although  it  took  time  for 
many  American  sportsmen  to  make  room 
for  something  other  than  their  lever  guns. 
Marlin  was  there  in  1935  with  five  rimfire 
models  (single-shot,  and  clip  fed)  to  feed 
their  needs,  with  the  models  65,  65E,  100, 
80  and  80E. 

Following  the  success  of  those  initial 
models.  Marlin  went  on  to  manufacture  28 


Fun  Game  answers: 

Column  1:  S,  O,  R,  R,  S,  O,  S,  R,  O 
Column  2: 0,  R,  O,  R,  O,  R,  S,  R,  O 


other  bolt  action  rimfire  models 
throughout  the  decades,  in  variations 
of  single-shot,  clip  feed  or  tube  fed. 
There  seemed  to  be  three  distinct 
phases  in  the  aesthetics  and  engi- 
neering of  these  rifles,  keeping  up 
with  the  needs  and  desires  of  sports- 
men. The  first  phase  were  those  just 
mentioned,  from  1935-1940.  The 
second  phase  was  from  1940-1971, 
with  the  models  80  (E,  D,  CSB,  SB), 
81  (C,  BE),  100  (SB,  CSB,)  101 
(DL),  122  and  980.  The  third  phase 
from  1971  through  the  1980s  with 
the  models  780,  781,  782,  783,  880, 
881,  882  and  883. 

The  Marlin  bolt  action  rimfire  today  is 
the  900  series  that  borrows  from  the  third 
phase,  but  is  certainly  a breed  of  its  own. 
Rifles  are  available  with  walnut,  birch, 
composite,  camo  and  laminate  stocks, 
blued  or  stainless  barreled  actions,  standard 
diameter  or  bull  barrel,  with  Micro-Grove 
rifling,  from  16Vi-22  inches,  chambered  in 
.17  Mach  II,  .17  HMR,  .22LR  (which  also 
shoots  shorts  & longs)  and  the  .22  Mag- 
num. The  900  series  features  a new  fire 
control  trigger  system,  in  single-shot,  clip 
or  tube  feeds.  These  rifles  come  as  excel- 
lent values  with  excellent  accuracy  — a 
tough  combination  to  beat. 

As  far  as  bolt  centerfires  go,  in  1954 
Marlin  began  importing  Sako  actions  and 
using  its  Micro-Groove  barrels  in  the 
Model  322,  chambered  in  the  .222  Rem. 
The  Micro-Groove  rifling  was  accurate,  but 
didn’t  do  well  with  hot  handloads  or  cast 
bullets,  so  Marlin  took  that  same  action 
and  put  on  a stainless  barrel  with  conven- 
tional rifling  and  a Monte  Carlo  stock  and 
called  it  the  Model  422.  As  slick  and  ac- 
curate as  these  models  were,  they  lasted 
only  until  1958,  with  about  6,200  manu- 
factured. In  1955  Marlin  introduced  the 
Model  455  centerfire,  which  was  an  im- 
ported FN  Mauser  action  with  a Marlin 
barrel  chambered  in  .308,  .30-06  and  .270, 
and  only  about  1,100  were  produced  until 
1959. 
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The  company’s  last  venture  into  bolt 
r actions  was  in  1 999,  with  a design  that  drew 
on  the  best  features  of  the  Winchester  70, 
Remington  700,  Ruger  77.  It  was  called  the 
' MR7,  and  it  had  an  exceptionally  well-de- 
I signed  breech  system  for  added  safety  and 
I strength.  Hard  to  imagine  why  it  lasted 
only  a couple  of  years,  there  was  nothing 
I not  to  like  about  it. 

Marlin’s  Sportsman’s  model  of  semi-au- 
• tos  started  in  1931  with  the  Model  50  in 
H .22  LR,  and  through  the  next  28  years  simi- 
lar  models  (with  minor  changes  in  stock, 
|!  sights,  barrel  lengths  and  magazines,  such 
' as  the  Al,  AIE,  AlC  and  DL,  88C  and 
. DL,  89  C and  DL  and  98  were  produced. ) 

In  1959  Marlin  brought  out  a com- 
j pletely  different  design  called  the  Model 
I 99,  which  was  a streamlined  semi-auto  that 
I really  had  an  effect  on  the  company’s  fu- 
1 ture.  It  was  the  grandfather  of  all  the  fu- 
I ture  Marlin  .22  LR  semi-auto  variations 
1 and  sub-models.  It  started  a great  history 
( by  being  not  only  Marlin’s  biggest  seller, 
I but  also  the  best  selling  .22,  with  more  than 
' 1 1 million  sold  throughout  the  years  of  its 
I development. 

Other  semi-autos  included  the  clip  fed 
! “camp  carbines,”  with  their  1 614-inch  bar- 
' rels,  that  came  out  in  1985  in  9mm  and 
.45  ACR  For  those  who  enjoyed  having  a 
. rifle  and  pistol  cartridge  combo,  these  were 
i just  the  ticket.  They  were  short,  handy  and 
quick  to  get  into  action.  They  also  gave 
these  pistol  cartridges  greater  velocity,  for 
added  accuracy  and  power.  By  2000  the 
demand  fell  away  to  where  these  models 
were  discontinued. 


Today  Marlin’s  .22  LR  semi-auto  line 
includes  the  60  and  700  series,  which  fea- 
ture four  grades  of  stocks,  tubular  or  clip 
feed,  and  standard  or  heavy  weight  barrels 
from  1614  to  1814  inches  long.  There  is  also 
a takedown  model,  and  Marlin  has  recently 
brought  out  a little  different  designed 
rimfire  semi-auto  called  the  Model  7 1 7M2 
that  is  chambered  in  the  quick  stepping . 1 7 
Mach  2 cartridge. 

The  Marlin  of  today  not  only  has  a great 
selection  of  lever,  semi-auto  and  bolt  guns 
of  its  own,  but  the  company  also  took  own- 
ership of  the  Harrington  &.  Richardson 
versatile  line  of  single-shot  shotguns  and 
rifles  for  those  who  are  more  economically 
minded.  Along  with  the  single-shots  there 
is  also  a pump  shotgun  called  the  “Pardner” 
in  six  sub  models,  as  well  as  an  autoloader 
called  the  “Excell  5”  that  has  five  sub  mod- 
els. These  excellent  valued  shotguns  have 
nice  clean  lines,  and  are  nicely  balanced. 

Well,  that’s  about  it  as  far  as  getting  to 
know  the  past  and  present  of  Marlin  fire- 
arms. As  you  can  see.  Marlin  offers  a com- 
plete line  of  excellent  quality  long  arms 
that  covers  the  gamut  for  hunting  small  and 
large  game,  wildfowling,  target  shooting, 
cowboy  action  or  just  plinking.  Marlin  truly 
has  something  for  everyone. 

There  is  more  to  Marlin’s  history  that  I 
haven’t  covered,  such  as  the  manufactur- 
ing of  razor  blades,  shaving  cream,  bomb 
release  mechanisms,  bicycles,  baby  car- 
riages and  reloading  tools  (buying  out  Ideal 
and  later  selling  it  to  Lyman).  But  suffice 
to  say,  at  one  time  or  another  the  company 
diversified.  □ 


Cover  Photo  by  Kathy  Korber 

PENNSYLVANIA  has  become  the  first  state  in  the  nation,  under  the  Families  Afield 
initiative,  to  pass  legislation  to  encourage  more  young  people  to  be  introduced  to 
hunting  at  an  earlier  age.  The  Mentored  Youth  Hunting  Program  is  designed  to 
allow  youngsters  under  12  years  of  age  to  gain  hands-on  hunting  experience  and 
experience  at  an  early  age  what  Pennsylvania's  rich  hunting  heritage  is  all  about.  It 
gives  unlicensed  youngsters  the  opportunity  to  receive  one-on-one,  hands-on  expe- 
rience. For  more  information  about  the  new  program  see  page  38. 

On  this  month's  cover  are  PGC  Information  Specialist  Hal  Korber  and  his  son 
Aaron  out  for  an  evening  of  groundhog  hunting. 
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I HEAR  the  nervous  quit-quit  of  a grouse  coming  from  a nearby  windfall.  At  my  next 
step  it  thunders  out  low  and  away,  shielded  by  a wall  of  beech  saplings.  1 wait  a few 
seconds,  then  ease  ahead.  When  the  second  of  the  pair  rockets  out  it  collides  with  a 
swarm  of  7 V^s  from  my  20'gauge.  In  hand,  1 can  feel  the  stout  shafts  of  its  folded  wings, 
like  the  ribs  of  a collapsed  umbrella.  It’s  a fine  cock  grouse,  and  1 lay  it  on  the  log,  wings 
outspread,  and  sit  to  admire  it. 

The  grouse’s  plumage  is  an  artful  translation  of  November’s  leafy  carpet,  in 
somber  hues  reminiscent  of  translucent  frost  on  logs  and  the  earthy  tones  of 
stumps;  even  the  fiery  hits  of  orange  above  the  eyes  are  like  the  few  bright  leaves 
that  linger  in  the  uplands.  Each  grouping  of  feathers  is  of  a different  decorative 
pattern;  the  subtle  chestnut  barring  on  its  throat  becomes  progressively  heavier 
and  holder  down  through  the  breast  to  a stark  black  and  white  on  the  flanks. 
Rows  of  pale,  stippled  hearts  adorn  its  back  and  the  bars  on  its  black-banded  fan 
are  slightly  blurred,  like  soft  shadows  cast  by  delicate  vines.  Complex  arrange- 
ments of  dark  and  light  graphic  shapes  align  to  create  larger,  holder  patterns  on 
its  nape  and  wings.  The  signature  ruff  encircling  its  neck  glistens  rich  blue-black 
like  my  gun’s  barrels.  This  diverse  conglomeration  of  designs  combines  as  a single 
entity  of  exquisite  beauty,  in  the  way  each  visual  element  of  the  autumn  woods 
collectively  forms  a greater  and  deeper  aesthetic. 

Form  follows  function,  however,  and  the  grouse’s  plumage  is  the  pinnacle  of 
camouflage;  showing  the  incredible  depth  of  lights  within  lights  and  shadows 
within  shadows,  effective  at  both  long,  intermediate  and  short  range.  When  a 
grouse  takes  off,  it  is  as  if  a small  wedge  of  the  woods  itself  were  suddenly  shot 
from  the  ground,  and  is  no  less  startling. 

The  ruff’s  first  line  of  defense  is  the  very  nature  of  its  habitat,  an  hstacle 
course  of  brush,  vines  and  fallen  timber  that  impede  a predator’s  pro  ' , giv- 
ing the  bird  time  to  escape.  If  a grouse  senses  that  is  has  not  been  s i ' will 
often  sit  tight  until  a threat  passes.  Reluctant  to  fly,  they  often  run  or  n k off. 
But  when  push  comes  to  shove,  and  flight  is  inevitable,  the  explosive  percus- 
sion of  its  takeoff  interjects  sound  before  sight.  Because  we  try  to  pinpoint  the  origin  of 
a loud  sound,  we  fail  to  track  the  flight  of  the  bird,  and  by  then  it  is  gone.  Even  experi- 
enced grouse  hunters  occasionally  fall  to  this  ruse.  Once  airborne,  a grouse  may  curve 
around  the  trunk  of  a nearby  tree  to  interrupt  the  line  of  its  flight.  Some  say  this  is  an 
instinctive  move,  not  tactful  ploy,  but  1 missed  one  grouse  on  three  occasions  that  seemed 
particularly  adept  at  this  evasive  maneuver. 

With  tail  fanned  and  wings  blurring  like  smoke,  a grouse  in  flight  is  a beautiful  thing. 
But  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  an  image  of  a grouse  in  any  awkward  or  clumsy  pose, 
whether  perching,  drumming,  budding  or  nesting.  Even  as  it  lays  fallen  on  the  leaves,  it 
possesses  a royal  demeanor.  No  bird  could  better  serve  as  our  official  state  bird;  but  those 
not  oriented  to  its  true  beauty,  dismissing  it  as  a brown  chicken-like  bird,  should  look 
closer;  or  better  yet,  see  one  fly,  and  witness  the  very 
charge  that  sets  to  beating  the  wild  heart  of  the  up- 
lands. 
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25th  Anniversary  6-inch  Patch 


The  6-inch 
colors  and 


Make  check  payable  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission;  do  not 
send  cash. 

Patches  and  other  items  available 
from  "The  Outdoor  Shop"  at 
www.pgc.state.pa.us. 


Call  1-888-888-3459,  and  have  yoi 
Visa,  Discover,  MasterCard  or  Amet 
can  Express  ready,  or  mail  your  r 
mittance  to: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commissior 
Department  MS 
2001  Elmerton  Avenue 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 

Shipping  & Handling 

$6.01  to  $20.00  = $2.95 
$20.01to$55.00  = $4.95 
$35.01  to  $60.00  = $6.95 
$60.01  to  $100.00  = $6.95 
$100.01  to  $150.00  = $10.95 
$150.01  to  $200.00  = $12.95 
$200.01  to  $250.00  = $14.95 
More  Than  $250.00  = $16.95 


PA  Bald  Eagles:  Commemorative 

1 00  Nest  Patch 


To  commemorate 
Pennsylvania’slOO- 
nest  milestone  in  bald 
ea^le  conservation, 
the  Game  Commis- 
sion is  offering  this 
special,  limited 
edition  6-inch 
embroidered  patch. 
Depicting  a bald 
ea^le  with  two  ea- 
glets and  designed  by 
award-winningartist  B>ob 
Sopchick,  the  patch  is  six 
inches  in  size  and  sells  for  $20, 
plus  s&h.  Only  3,000  patches  are 
being  made,  so  don’t  delay. 


Image  is  approximately  half  scale 
of  the  actual  patch.  The  patch 
contains  8 colors  and  is  $20  plus 
s&h. 


Call  1 -888-888-3459,  and  have  your  Visa, 
Discover,  MasterCard  or  American  Express 
ready,  or  mail  your  remittance  to: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Department  MS 
2001  Elmerton  Avenue 
Harrisburg,  PA  1 71 1 0-9797 


Make  check  payable  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion; do  not  send  cash. 

Patches  and  other  items  avail- 
able from  "The  Outdoor  Shop" 
at  www.pgc.state.pa.us. 


5&H  Charges 


$6.01  to  $20.00  = $2.95 
$20.01  to  $35.00  = $4.95 
$35.01  to  $60.00  = $6.95 
$60.01  to  $100.00  = $S.95 
$100.01  to  $150.00  = $10.95 
$150.01  to  $200.00  = $12.95 
$200.01  to  $250.00  = $14.95 
Over  $250.00  = $16.95 
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hlUN'nr#;  and/Fi^;ihing 

SEPTEMBER  23  marks  the  35*  anniversary  of  National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day, 
a day  established  by  Congress  in  1972  to  commemorate  the  fact  that  it’s  hunters 
and  fishermen  who  have  played  and  continue  to  play  the  major  role  in  the  conser- 
vation, restoration  and  management  of  our  nation’s  natural  resources. 

Actually,  the  idea  for  an  official  day  to  recognize  sportsmen  and  sportswomen  for 
their  role  in  protecting  and  enhancing  our  environment  began  two  years  earlier,  right 
here  in  Pennsylvania.  Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Ira  joffe,  owner  of  a gun  shop  in  Upper 
Darby,  Governor  Raymond  Shafer  proclaimed  an  “Outdoor  Sportsman’s  Day”  in  the 
state  in  1970  and  again  in  ’71. 

From  there,  with  prompting  from  the  National  Shooting  Sports  Foundation 
(NSSF),  Congress  established  the  fourth  Saturday  of  every  September  as  National 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Day,  and  on  May  2,  1972,  President  Nixon  signed  the  first 
proclamation  of  National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day,  writing,  “1  urge  all  citizens  to  join 
with  outdoor  sportsmen  in  the  wise  use  of  our  natural  resources  and  in  ensuring  their 
proper  management  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations.” 

True  in  Pennsylvania  and  across  the  country,  it  was  hunters  and  fishermen  a 
hundred  and  more  years  ago  who  campaigned  for  laws  to  stop  the  commercialization 
of  wildlife  and  for  the  creation  of  wildlife  law  enforcement  agencies  to  protect  and 
restore  game  and  fish  populations.  Then,  through  licenses  and  excise  taxes  on 
sporting  goods,  hunters  and  anglers  did  and  continue  to  pay  for  nearly  all  wildlife 
protection  and  habitat  development  programs  in  the  United  States.  Today,  according 
to  the  NSSF,  sportsmen  and  sportswomen  are  contributing  at  a rate  of  more  than  $4 
million  a day  for  conservation. 

Through  these  efforts,  white-tailed  deer,  elk,  antelope,  wild  turkeys,  wood  ducks 
and  many  other  game  species  are  once  again  abundant  throughout  their  ranges  across 
the  country.  In  addition,  the  millions  of  acres  of  habitat  and  waterways  developed  and 
improved  for  wildlife  and  fish  are  enjoyed  by  and  benefit  all  of  society. 

This  September  will  find  sportsmen’s  clubs  and  other  organizations  in  every  state 
holding  National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  events.  Check  one  out  in  your  area.  As  in 
past  years,  a big  event  will  be  held  at  the  Game  Commission’s  Middle  Creek  Wildlife 
Management  Area,  on  Sunday,  the  24th.  And  this  year,  on  Tuesday,  September  26,  a 
big  event  is  going  to  be  held  in  the  East  Wing  of  the  State  Capitol  in  Harrisburg,  from 
9 a.m.  to  1 p.m.  Sportsmen’s  groups,  along  with  the  Game  Commission,  Fish  and  Boat 
Commission,  Governor’s  Youth  Council  and  others  will  all  be  on  hand  to  promote 
and  show  their  support  for  hunting,  furtaking  and  fishing. 

Hunters  and  anglers  certainly  can  take  pride  in  accomplishing  what  the  NSSF 
terms,  “the  most  dramatic  conservation  successes  of  all  time.”  Now  is  not  the  time, 
however,  for  us  to  rest  on  our  laurels  and  revel  in  all  that’s  been  accomplished. 
Wildlife  habitat  is  still  being  lost  and  our  environment  continues  to  be  threatened. 
And  the  days  of  hunters  and  anglers  shouldering  the  costs  cannot  go  on.  The 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  and  nearly  all  other  state  fish  and  wildlife  agencies 
are  working  hard  to  encourage  more  people  to  get  involved  in  hunting  and  fishing, 
and  to  develop  additional  forms  of  funding.  — Bob  Mitchell 
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A Partnership  In  Wildlife 


for  Generations 

By  Ed  Wentzler 

Legislative  Director 
United  Bowhunters  of  Pennsylvania 


F’OR  more  than  20  years  the  United  Bowhunters  of  Pennsylvania  has  worked 
to  preserve  and  enhance  the  opportunities  for  Pennsylvania  bowhunters.  All 
actions  of  the  organization  are  directed  by  a simple  mandate,  “Resource  First.”  Most 
bowhunters,  in  developing  the  close-range  capabilities  necessary  for  success  in  their 
challenging  endeavor,  recognize  that  “Resource”  includes  all  facets  of  the 
environment,  both  flora  and  fauna,  and  all  the  complex  interactions  and  relationships 
necessary  for  a healthy  environment  to  exist. 

For  every  one  of  those  20-plus  years  there  has  been  at  least  one  UBP  representative 
at  every  public  meeting  of  the  agency  responsible  for  all  wildlife  management,  for  all 
citizens  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.  Those  of  us 
who  attend  these  meetings  have  learned  — and  reported  back  to  our  membership  — 
that  working  for  the  Game  Commission  are  the  very  best  qualified  people  in  each  of 
those  complex  relationships  mentioned  above.  Further,  those  people  are  following  the 
same  “resource  first”  mandate  as  the  UBP,  all  while  providing  those  of  us  who  hunt 
the  very  best  opportunities  to  pursue  our  favorite  pastimes. 

These  days,  however,  nearly  every  wildlife  management  agency  in  the  country  is 
facing  extreme  financial  difficulty.  Only  about  one  in  thirteen  Pennsylvanians  hunts, 
and  as  all  of  us  know,  hunters  have  borne  the  major  share  of  conservation  expenses 
for  more  than  a hundred  years.  As  the  percentage  of  our  population  that  hunts 
continues  to  dwindle,  fiscal  responsibility  on  that  percentage  for  conservation  efforts 
increases.  And,  as  we  are  all  too  well  aware,  the  costs  to  manage  our  wildlife  resources 
are  not  dwindling.  Those  of  us  who  work  closely  with  the  Game  Commission  will 
quickly  vouch  for  how  much  is  accomplished  every  day  and  with  an  ever-tightening 
budget.  But  we  must  also  acknowledge  how  many  programs  are  suffering,  or  have  even 
been  cut,  for  lack  of  funds,  just  as  we  must  acknowledge  how  much  more  could  be 
accomplished  if  each  of  us  contributed  just  a bit  more. 

Those  organizations  that  have  worked  with  the  agency  and  the  Legislature  to 
address  these  financial  problems  have  fully  considered  the  same  increases  in  the  costs 
of  doing  business  every  one  of  us  faces  daily.  We  have  fully  weighed  the  economic 
concerns  of  all  Pennsylvanians  against  the  value  of  just  one  full  day  amidst  our 
priceless  natural  and  wildlife  resources.  And,  as  other  organizations  have  reported,  we 
conclude  a bargain  is  still  to  be  had  by  simply  supporting  a hunting  license  increase. 

While  such  an  increase  would  solve  the  immediate  financial  concerns  of  the  Game 
Commission,  our  organization  also  believes  it  is  time  for  every  hunter  and  trapper  to 
voice  strong  support  for  an  alternative  source  of  additional  and  significant  funding  for 
wildlife  as  well.  Pennsylvania’s  wildlife  resources  are  arguably  our  most  valuable.  It’s 
time  for  those  of  us  who  hunt  and  trap  to  happily  ante  up,  and  time  to  explain  to 
those  who  don’t,  why  and  for  whom  all  we’ve  done  so. 
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Nothing  strengthens  the  bond  between  a father 
and  son  like  hunting,  and  pursuing  trophy  bucks 
makes  it  that  much  more  special. 


Let  me  tell  you  a story  about  my 
/ father  and  me.  All  through  this  story 
I say  we  for  everything,  even  though  I got 
the  deer.  My  father  and  I do  everything  to- 
gether, from  scouting  to  the  hunting,  and 
we  share  the  success  of  each  other’s  hunts 
as  well.  The  ironic  part  of  this  story  is  that 
1 believe,  just  on  a hunch,  that  the  two  deer 
in  this  story  were  also  father  and  son,  due 
to  the  similarity  of  their  antlers. 

I’m  39  and  have  been  hunting  since  1 
was  12.  My  father  bought  me  my  first  bow 
when  1 was  14,  and  we’ve  been  hunting 
together  for  25  years.  So,  like  every  other 
1 2-year-old  kid,  to  the  fathers  taking  them, 
to  the  grandfathers  still  going,  we  all  share 
the  common  dream  of  taking  a big  buck. 

Two  years  ago,  as  a result  of  the 
same  devotion  and  persistence  that 
my  father  and  1 have  hunted  with 
for  many  years,  such  a dream  came 
true  when  1 got  a 130-class  8-point. 

Of  course,  1 didn’t  know  at  the  time  that 
two  years  later,  in  the  same  county,  near 
the  same  place,  1 would  take  a second  tro- 
phy deer.  1 share  this  honor  with  my  fa- 
ther, who  was  there  every  day  scouting, 
talking  techniques  and  shooting  with  me. 
Some  people  are  blessed  to  have  a best 
friend,  but  I’ve  found  myself  blessed  that 
my  best  friend  is  my  father. 

The  first  buck  was  tremendous,  scoring 
132-78  inches.  The  symmetrical  rack  with 
long  tines  has  three  small  drop  tines,  brow 
tines  that  are  curved  back  at  the  top  and  it 
has  a nice  spread.  The  left  G-2  has  a little 
webbing  and  the  bases  are  very  rough.  1 was 
hunting  in  Greene  County,  on  the  first  day 
of  archery  season,  from  a treestand  loca- 
tion we  had  found  like  all  the  rest  — a lot 
of  scouting  and  walking.  We  set  out  trail 
cameras,  made  fake  scrapes  and  found  old 
rub  lines. 


We  keep  track  of  as  much  informa- 
tion as  we  can  all  year:  Travel  patterns, 
feeding  areas  and  bedding  areas,  which 
farmers  cut  their  cornfields  early, 
which  leave  their  hay  stand  and, 
mostly,  if  there  is  ample  food  in  the 
woods.  After  this  we  decide  where  we 
want  to  hunt.  We  are  in  the  woods 
during  the  early  spring  to  set  stands 
and  cut  shooting  lanes.  We  spot  over 
a 3-mile  radius  of  where  we  hunt.  We 
have  seen  some  big  deer.  One,  in  par- 
ticular, was  a huge  8-point.  We  saw 
him  several  times  heading  from  a 
hayfield  into  a crabapple  thicket,  and 
we  also  saw  some  rubs  we  thought  to 
be  his. 


We  got  that  first  buck  on  the  first 
day  of  archery  season.  Like  every  other 
season,  we  were  up  at  5 a.m.  and  1 was 
in  my  tree  by  5:30. 1 was  sitting  down- 
wind of  a crabapple  thicket  about 
three  acres  in  size  and  beyond  that  is  a 
hayfield.  1 was  waiting  for  the  deer  to 
pass  by  on  their  way  to  their  bedding 
area.  1 noticed  a big  buck  coming  down 
the  trail,  about  10  yards  behind  a doe 
and  her  fawns.  They  just  milled 
around,  sending  my  adrenaline  soar- 
ing. When  the  does  passed  in  front  of 
me  1 got  my  bow  up  and  my  release 
locked  as  the  buck  walked  into  my 
shooting  lane  18  yards  away.  I then 
decided  to  wait  for  the  deer  to  move  a 
little  more  past  me  so  I’d  have  a quar- 
tering away  shot.  When  it  did  1 re- 
leased my  arrow  and  saw  it  enter  the 
buck,  a bit  high,  1 thought. 


By  David  M.  O'Hara 
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The  buck  ran  about  40  yards  and  I 
heard  him  fall.  I waited  about  15  min- 
utes, still  shaking  from  the  adrenaline 
rush,  before  getting  down,  and  I didn’t 
go  far  before  noticing  antlers  sticking 
up  out  of  the  weeds.  At  that  point  I 
noticed  things  I hadn’t  before,  such  as 
the  small  drop  tines.  I thought  that  af- 
ter all  the  years  of  planning,  reading 
and  scouting,  we  had  finally  suc- 
ceeded. Then  it  occurred  to 
me:  Was  I one  of  those  guys 
who  was  at  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time,  or 
did  we  truly  hunt 
this  animal?  It 
left  me  with 
doubts,  so  I set 
out  to  prove 
something  to 
myself. 

The  next  year  I shot  a decent 
10-point  that  I had  seen  several 
times  prior  to  the  season.  We 
found  his  bedding  and  feeding  ar- 
eas, and  although  he  didn’t  make 
the  book,  he  was  still  a trophy  to 
me. 

Last  year  I used  all  kinds  of 
tricks  from  my  bag.  We  had  seen  a 
monster  buck  several  times  while 
spotting,  and  we  found  his  rub  line, 
and  feeding  and  bedding  areas.  The 
first  day  of  archery  season  came  with 
me  sitting  in  the  same  tree  at  5 a.m.  I 
had  several  spots  picked  out,  five  for 
the  dominant  wind  pattern  and  two 
for  exceptionally  windy  days.  I was 
going  to  wait  until  the  rut  to  hunt  my 
usual  stand  for  this  monster,  but  after 
thinking  it  through,  I decided  to  hunt 
there  first,  because  of  the  hunting  pres- 
sure. 

At  6:30  I spotted  movement  about 
30  yards  away.  It  was  two  does  rustling 
around  and  then  a small  8-point  joined 
them.  After  about  30  minutes  they 
moved  off.  Another  20  or  so  minutes 
went  by  when  I spotted  another  doe 


and  then  a big  7-point  came  in.  I knew 
there  were  bigger  deer  in  the  woods,  so  I 
let  him  pass.  At  1 1 o’clock  I went  to  meet 
my  father  at  the  truck,  to  get  some  lunch 
and  talk  about  the  day’s  events. 

At  2:30  I was  back  in  my  tree.  About 
15  yards  from  my  stand,  I hung  a Pee  Willy 
scent  can  out  with  Code  Blue  estrous  scent 
in  it.  I then  confirmed  some  distances  with 
my  range  finder.  Around  4 p.m.  I saw  a doe 
in  the  distance,  but 
wasn’t  sure  where  she 
was  headed.  A spike 
came  in  around  4:30, 
and  looking  at  him  I 
noticed  that  his  spikes 
pointed  in  different  di- 
rections. Next  I spotted 
a small  8-point.  Out  of 
the  comer  of  my  eye  I saw 
another  doe  working  her 
way  down  the  trail. 

Now  I was  worried  about 
having  my  cover  blown. 
After  all  the  excitement, 
though,  things  settled 
down.  What  a perfect  day, 
I thought.  I had  seen  a lot 
of  deer,  both  bucks  and 
does. 

At  6:10  I thought  about 
the  magic  hour  right  before 
sunset,  my  favorite  time  to  hunt,  when  I 
do  my  usual  routine.  I like  to  use  a Primos 
can  call,  followed  by  a few  grunts  from  my 
A/way  grunt  caller.  After  about  10  min- 
utes a 10-point  came  down  one  of  the  three 
trails  that  cross  by  my  stand.  We  had  seen 
this  deer  several  times  while  spotting  in  the 
area,  and  even  though  he  was  not  the  tro- 
phy I was  hunting  for,  he  was  definitely  not 
one  to  let  walk  by,  either.  My  adrenaline 
was  racing  at  the  possibility  of  taking  an- 
other 140-class  buck.  I noticed  the  buck 
kept  looking  back  in  the  direction  he  came 
from,  and  then  I spotted  another  deer  com- 
ing from  the  same  trail  — an  8-point.  I had 
always  read  and  been  told  that  bigger  bucks 
come  last,  but  not  in  this  case.  I found  the 
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DAVID  O'HARA  and  his  father  with  the  15-point  non-typical  trophy  buck.  The  rack 
scores  169  Pope  and  Young  points,  and  it  has  a lot  of  character  with  a nice  spread, 
kickers,  drop  tines  and  even  a "crab  claw." 


lO'point  again,  raised  my  bow  and  waited 
for  a shot.  Then  I spotted  another  deer 
coming  down  the  same  trail,  but  the  only 
thing  I noticed  was  antlers  and  not  140-  or 
150-class  antlers  but,  rather,  in  the  170- 
class.  Trying  to  keep  track  of  three  Pope 
and  Young  class  bucks  at  once  was  certainly 
exciting,  I kept  my  eyes  on  the  monster.  1 
had  never  seen  such  a deer  in  the  wild.  The 
buck  came  to  within  seven  yards,  put  his 
nose  in  the  air,  turned  toward  the  Pee  Willy 
scent  can  and  gave  me  the  perfect  quarter- 
ing away  shot.  Pulling  my  bow  back,  all  I 
could  think  of  was,  please,  God,  don’t  let 
me  miss,  because  nobody  will  believe  any 
of  this,  and  then  1 released  my  arrow. 

I could  see  immediately  that  it  was  a 
good  hit,  and  he  ran  only  40  yards  and  fell. 
I watched  the  buck  for  five  minutes  from 
my  treestand,  but  he  never  moved.  1 re- 
played the  shot  in  my  mind,  and  1 knew 
that  taking  this  magnificent  animal  wasn’t 
just  dumb  luck  or  being  in  the  right  spot  at 
the  right  time. 

I tagged  the  buck,  a 15 -point,  and  tried 
to  move  him,  but  1 couldn’t  budge  him.  1 


decided  to  find  my  dad  to  help.  As  1 
said,  we  do  everything  together.  1 
eventually  spotted  him  about  100 
yards  away,  and  waved  for  him  to  come 
over,  but  he  seemed  to  be  taking  for- 
ever. As  he  finally  approached  1 told 
him  that  1 had  just  shot  another  big 
deer,  bigger  than  the  one  two  years 
ago.  He  thought  1 was  crazy,  but  after 
reaching  the  buck  he  couldn’t  believe 
its  size.  While  struggling  to  drag  the 
deer  1 told  him  the  story  over  and  over. 

The  buck’s  rack  scores  a nontypi- 
cal 169  Pope  and  Young  points,  and  it 
has  a lot  of  character  with  a nice 
spread,  kickers,  drop  tines  and  even  a 
“crab  claw.”  The  most  important  thing 
to  remember  about  all  of  this  is  that  1 
got  to  share  this  with  my  best  friend, 
my  father,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  my  fam- 
ily. This  will  keep  the  hunting  spirit 
alive.  And  once  again  this  year.  I’ll 
have  the  same  dreams  of  harvesting 
another  big  buck  and  passing  the 
knowledge  and  dreams  on  to  my  son 
and  daughters.  □ 
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Shooting 

Over 

Ben 

By  Jerry  Bush 


Because  no  two  hunting  situa- 
tions are  identical,  only  the 
friend  or  family  member  who  shares 
an  adventure  is  capable  of  fully 
appreciating  any  particular  event. 
The  value  of  those  memories 
increases  when  that  companion 
passes  on,  and  often  becomes  even 
more  treasured  than  the  occurrences 
themselves. 

Of  all  the  friends  who  ever  shared 
a love  for  flushing  grouse  from  the 
thickets  and  booting  birds  from  low- 
hanging  pine  boughs,  my  dog  Ben 
shared  the  most  memorable  occa- 
sions with  me.  He  was  a rare  hunting 
buddy.  Our  grouse  hunting  tactics 
seemed  perfectly  synchronized.  Ben 
was  always  ready  and  willing  to  hunt 
the  same  covert  I chose,  regardless  of 
where  it  was  located,  or  how  difficult 
it  was  to  access.  Actually,  to  say  he 
was  willing  is  a blatant  understate- 
ment. He  literally  shook  with 
excitement  at  the  prospect  of 
spending  time  outdoors  with  me. 

Ben  was  not  only  a hunting 
companion  but  also  our  home  pet. 


He  was  one  of  the  most  hyperactive,  free 
spirited,  Irish  setters  you’d  ever  encoun- 
ter. The  fact  that  he  had  been  rescued 
from  an  animal  shelter,  and  had  never 
been  exposed  to  any  formal  training, 
only  serves  to  prove  what  an  amazing 
hunting  companion  he  was. 

I had  a bit  more  spring  in  my  step  25 
years  ago  and  attacked  the  thickest  brush 
around  to  kick  up  a ruffed  grouse  or  two. 
One  day  I returned  home  after  an 
exhausting  hunt,  a bit  frustrated  with  my 
inability  to  put  a grouse  in  my  game  bag. 

I made  some  remark  to  my  wife  about 
wishing  I owned  a hunting  dog. 

“I  can  kick  those  dumb  birds  up,  but 
they  always  surprise  me,”  1 explained.  “I 
either  miss  ’em,  because  they  scare  the 
bejeebees  out  of  me  when  they  explode 
into  flight,  or  I don’t  get  a shot  because 
I’m  too  busy  wrestling  with  the  brush.” 

Frugal  as  she  was,  and  absolutely 
terrified  that  1 might  actually  bring  home 
another  pet,  my  spouse  reminded  me  that 
our  Irish  setter  loved  to  chase  birds 
around  our  1 ‘/z-acre  lot.  “Take  Ben.  He’d 
probably  like  the  exercise,  and  he  just 
might  surprise  you,”  she  said. 
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Yeah,  uh-huh,  right,  I thought, 
sarcastically. 

Ben  wasn’t  exactly  known  for  his 
willingness  to  stay  nearby.  Far  from  it,  as 
he  was  more  apt  to  flush  a grouse  100 
yards  away  than  within  range.  1 had  read 
that  Irish  setters  could  be  good  bird  dogs, 
though,  and  1 was  eventually  persuaded 
to  give  him  a try. 

On  our  first  morning  to  hunt,  as  1 
drained  my  coffee  cup  golden  rays  from 
the  rising  sun  pierced  the  kitchen 
window.  Ben  paced  the  floor  as  if  he 
knew  something  was  up.  “Let’s  go  boy,’’  1 
commanded,  as  I hoisted  the  shotgun 
and  headed  for  the  back  door.  Ben’s  tail 
continually  waved  back  and  forth  as  we 
walked  across  a big  field  to  reach  a small 
woodlot  I loved  to  hunt.  Thickets  of  red 
brush  surrounded  the  woodlot,  and  1 was 
certain  the  thick  vegetation  sheltered 
some  birds.  Two  or  three  wild  apple  trees 
grew  along  one  of  the  edges,  and  the 
habitat  was  perfect  for  grouse. 

A small  path  had  been  worn  into  the 
terrain,  cutting  through  the  thicket  and 
into  the  woodlot.  1 decided  to  walk  the 
path  of  least  resistance,  while  Ben  dove 
right  into  the  thick  stuff.  He  disappeared 
from  sight,  but  only  for  a moment. 
Suddenly  a grouse  erupted  from  the 
thicket.  The  bird’s  flight  path  put  it  30 
yards  in  front  of  me,  moving  from  left 
to  right.  Instinctively,  the  12-gauge  hit 
my  shoulder  and  1 pulled  the  trigger 
while  “sweeping”  the  target.  As  the 
bird  folded  I spotted  Ben’s  reddish  coat 
as  he  made  a dash  toward  the  area 
where  the  grouse  had  fallen.  What  will 
the  dog  do  with  that  bird?  I wondered. 

1 watched  in  disbelief  as  Ben  gently 
mouthed  the  grouse.  He  started 
running  away  from  me,  but  my  calls 
soon  turned  him  back  and  1 gazed  in 
wonder  as  he  proudly  trotted  toward 
me  with  the  grouse  dangling  from  his 
mouth.  As  if  making  a conscious  effort 
to  avoid  overachievement,  Ben 
stopped  four  or  five  paces  from  me  and 


dropped  the  bird.  “Get  that  bird 
Ben,  get  the  bird,  bring  it  here,  boy,” 
1 coaxed.  No,  that  was  asking  too 
much,  and  eventually  I walked  over 
to  the  dog,  patted  his  head  and 
hoisted  the  bird. 

1 had  never  trained  a dog  to  hunt, 
but  1 knew  it  was  important  to  praise 
him.  He  immediately  galloped  back 
into  the  thicket.  1 tried  to  follow 
Ben  into  the  red  brush,  but  he  chose 
a course  that  a rhino  couldn’t  get 
through.  I opted  instead  to  walk  just 
inside  the  woodlot,  trying  to  parallel 
the  dog’s  movement.  1 knew  Ben 
wasn’t  going  to  point,  and  all  1 could 
do  was  hope  1 would  get  a shot  at  a 
flushing  grouse  as  it  exited  the  brush. 

Sure  enough  Ben  kicked  out 
another  grouse,  but  instead  of 
flushing  upward  as  expected,  the 
bird  exited  low  and  flew  into  the 
wooded  area  before  making  any 
effort  to  gain  altitude.  The  move 
surprised  me  and  1 shot  behind.  At 
the  sound  of  the  shot,  my  Irish  setter 
again  leaped  into  view.  He  ran 
toward  the  direction  of  my  shot,  and 
then  1 observed  the  most  endearing 
behavior.  The  dog  worked  his  nose 
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back  and  forth  along  the  ground,  his 
tail  anxiously  flapping  from  side  to 
side.  Occasionally  he  stopped  just 
long  enough  to  look  back  at  me,  but 
he  quickly  returned  to  his  task  of 
searching.  1 swear  he  seemed 
disgusted  by  my  inept  shooting. 
After  1 said,  “Sorry,  Ben,  1 missed 
him,”  he  raced  back  into  the  brush 
as  if  he  understood  every  word  I’d 
spoken  and  accepted  my  apology. 

Twenty  minutes  later  Ben  flushed 
another  grouse.  This  bird  flew  a bit 
higher,  but  again  flew  directly  into 
the  woods.  I pulled  the  trigger  and 
the  bird  folded.  Just  as  with  both 
previous  shots,  Ben  rushed  toward 
the  area  where  the  bird  had  fallen, 
and  again  his  nose  worked  the 


ground,  searching  for  scent.  He  was 
having  difficulty  locating  this  grouse, 
though.  I soon  realized  the  bird  had  run 
when  it  hit  the  ground.  If  there’s  one 
thing  I hate,  it’s  losing  crippled  game. 

“Come  on,  boy,  find  the  bird,  find 
him,  Ben,”  I encouraged.  The  dog 
seemed  reenergized  by  my  prompting, 
and  his  tail  waved  enthusiastically.  He 
darted  left  and  right  while  his  nose 
worked  the  ground  feverishly.  Abruptly, 
Ben  darted  toward  a fallen  tree  and 
immersed  his  nose  into  the  twisted  pile 
of  twigs  and  branches.  His  body  tensed 
before  he  quickly  backed  from  under  the 
mess  with  a bird  flapping  within  his 
grasp.  My  inexperienced  dog  had  located 
a bird  that  1 never  would  have  recovered. 
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It  was  a satisfying  experience. 

Once  again  he  brought  the  bird  to 
within  six  feet  of  me  before  dropping  it, 
and  that  was  as  good  as  his  retrieving 
skills  were  going  to  get  during  his  first 
day  afield. 

Ben  taught  me  something  about 
grouse.  Although  every  grouse  he  flushed 
had  a choice  of  flying  over  the  open 
fields  that  bordered  the  other  side  of  the 
thicket,  they  instinctively  flew  toward 
the  forested  area  where  I waited.  It  was  a 
grouse  trait  that  I’d  never  before  consid- 
ered. All  I had  to  do  was  position  myself 
for  the  shot,  stay  alert  and  let  the  dog 
flush  the  birds.  It  was  a great  tactic  that 
proved  successful  on  several  woodlots  in 
eastern  Erie  County  over  the  years. 

Ben  loved  to  hunt.  He  would  whip  his 
tail  so  energetically  that  he  literally  beat 
the  end  of  it  raw  against  the  brush  as  he 
worked  the  thickets.  Of  course,  no 
matter  how  much  I tried  to  bandage  it. 


he’d  just  rip  off  the  protective 
covering  and  dash  back  into  the 
brush.  Some  of  his  tendencies  were 
laughable.  He  was  always  confused 
when  I didn’t  shoot  at  a chickadee 
or  sparrow.  As  far  as  Ben  was 
concerned,  a bird  was  a bird,  and  he 
didn’t  like  it  when  I passed  up  a 
shooting  opportunity. 

Don’t  ask  me  how,  but  Ben  knew 
the  difference  between  small  game 
and  big  game  hunting  attire.  If  I 
wore  a game  vest,  brown  colored 
brush  pants  and  grabbed  my  12- 
gauge,  he’d  literally  go  crazy  with 
excitement.  However,  if  I dressed  in 
fluorescent  orange  from  head  to  toe 
and  grabbed  my  .270,  the  dog  would 
barely  raise  his  eyes  to  look  at  me. 

He  has  been  gone  for  15  years, 
and  I’m  grateful  for  the  memories  of 
shooting  grouse  over  Ben.  □ 


♦A-GIri’c  Brummett 
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Deer  Tour 
2006 


THE  United 
Bowhunters  of 
Pennsylvania  has  for 
several  years  now  been 
sponsoring  deer  tours  for  people  inter- 
ested in  learning  more  about  deer  and 
deer  management.  We’ve  looked  at 
habitat  issues  in  our  big  wood’s,  buck 
study  research,  agricultural  issues,  and 
many  other  topics. 

This  year’s  tour  was  on  urban  deer 
management  and  was  hosted  by  Game 
Commission  biologist  Jeannine 
Tardiff.  Jeannine  wrote  the  PGC’s  “A 
Plan  to  Reduce  Deer-Human  Conflicts 
in  Developed  Areas  - Managing  deer 
for  healthy  deer,  healthy  habitat,  and 
reduced  deer-human  conflicts  for  cur- 
rent and  future  generations,”  which  is 
on  the  PGC’s  website  under  its  deer 
management  program  section.  Also 
present  were  Commissioner  Roxane 
Palone,  WCO  Beth  Fife,  QDMA’s  Tim 
Smail  and  a few  officers  of  the  UBP. 

Before  the  tour  there  was  a class- 
room session  at  the  Monroeville  Po- 
lice Department  building.  Jeannine 
began  by  explaining  how  deer  started 
to  become  a problem  in  urban  areas 
back  in  the  1980s.  An  absence  of 
predators  and  local  firearm  ordinances 
helped  protect  deer,  while  landscap- 
ing, gardens,  woodlots,  parks  and  small 
farms  provided  ideal  food  and  cover. 
The  urban  deer  adapted  to  people,  liv- 
ing in  home  ranges  only  about  a fifth 
the  size  of  those  in  the  big  woods,  and 
living  much  longer,  too. 

So  urban  deer  populations  boomed. 


By  Mark  Hogan 

and  before  long  damage  to  gardens,  land- 
scaping and  ornamentals  became  wide- 
spread, deer/car  collisions  increased,  Lyme 
disease  became  a major  health  issue,  and 
the  biodiversity  of  woodlots  and  parks  was 
greatly  diminished.  Managing  deer  in  such 
environments  is  particularly  challenging. 
For  hunters,  urban/suburban  areas  are  un- 
appealing. Firearm  restrictions,  access  is- 
sues, conflicting  social  attitudes,  and  safety 
concerns  are  other  factors  that  reduced  the 
effectiveness  of  hunting  as  a management 
tool. 

While  hunting  remains  the  best  method 
for  managing  deer  on  a large  scale,  addi- 
tional options  are  being  considered  for  ur- 
ban areas.  Baiting,  in  the  southeast,  and 
expanding  hunting  to  times  outside  of  nor- 
mal hunting  seasons,  as  they  presently  do 
with  Red  Tag  farms,  are  being  considered. 
The  Game  Commission  is  even  keeping 
tabs  on  any  developments  that  may  en- 
hance the  effectiveness  and  feasibility  of 
birth  control  measures. 

While  we  were  discussing  various  op- 
tions, 1 asked  if  extending  hunting  hours 
to  a half  hour  after  sundown,  — for 
bowhunting,  anyway  — had  ever  been 
considered,  and  was  glad  to  learn  that  it  is. 

As  for  public  opinions,  many  of  us  on 
the  tour  felt  that  the  threat  of  Lyme  dis- 
ease may  encourage  more  people  to  accept 
hunting  in  their  communities.  A need  was 
also  recognized  for  a public  relations  effort 
to  make  more  nonhunters  appreciate  hunt- 
ing as  a viable  tool.  WCO  Beth  Fife  dis- 
cussed how  she  is  using  a small,  well  orga- 
nized group  of  hunters  as  a stepping  stone 
to  show  that  hunting  can  occur  in  devel- 
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oped  areas  without  conflict 
or  disturbance  to  the  com- 
munity. 

Beth  went  on  to  talk 
about  the  difficulties  she  has 
faced  working  with 
homeowners  who  have  deer 
destroying  their  landscaping 
while  their  neighbors  put  out 
food  to  attract  deer,  for  ex- 
ample, or  residents  summon- 
ing the  police  whenever  they 
see  an  armed  person  entering 
a hunting  area. 

Communities  struggling  with  too  many 
deer  need  to  understand  that  the  PGC 
can’t  just  step  in  and  solve  their  problems. 
Communities,  themselves,  must  take  the 
lead;  the  Game  Commission  provides  the 
tools  and  advice. 

After  the  classroom  presentations,  we 
visited  two  landowners  in  Allegheny 
County.  The  first  was  a small  farm  where 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  grown.  The  farm 
is  surrounded  by  new  housing  develop- 
ments, leaving  deer  with  few  areas  to  find 
food  and  cover.  It  is  in  the  Red  Tag  pro- 
gram, but  the  landowner  noted  that  only 
one  Red  Tag  deer  had  been  harvested.  The 
landowner  also  described  of  once  planting 
70  peach  trees,  only  to  have  them  all  de- 
stroyed within  three  years  by  bucks  rub- 
bing their  antlers  on  them.  He  has  re- 
planted, but  with  a fence  around  each  sap- 
ling. Once  they  grow  above  the  4-foot 
fence,  he  will  have  to  come  up  with  an- 
other plan. 

The  second  stop  was  at  property  owned 
by  a person  who  grows  trees  for  landscap- 
ing. He  and  the  landscaper  in  our  group 
had  a lot  to  offer.  Particularly  interesting 
was  their  anecdotal  observations  that  when 
adult  females  learn  to  eat  something,  hem- 
lock, for  example,  they  then  pass  that 
knowledge  on  to  other  deer  in  the  herd. 
He  once  planted  2,000  yews  and  deer  wiped 
them  all  out.  They  also  stripped  the  bot- 
tom of  his  firs,  but  he  was  able  to  sell  the 
tops  as  Christmas  trees.  He  noted  that  deer 


do  the  most  damage  to  ornamentals 
when  it  snows. 

Some  of  us  who  attended  the  tour 
spent  the  weekend  at  a nearby  camp- 
ground, and  while  we  were  there,  sev- 
eral of  us  attended  a seminar  by 
Westmoreland  County  WCO  Tom 
Fazi.  He  had  caught  a 450-pound  nui- 
sance bear  that  day  and  spent  most  of 
the  day  processing  and  relocating  that 
bear  to  a more  remote  area.  He  said 
he  spends  much  of  his  time  handling 
bear  complaints.  Also,  because  of  the 
PGC’s  budget  crunch,  Tom  — like 
many  WCOs  — is  handling  two  dis- 
tricts. Noticing  that  about  half  the 
people  in  our  group  were  hunters  he 
reminded  us  that  only  a few  of  the  465 
animals  the  Game  Commission  is  re- 
sponsible for  are  game  animals,  yet  it’s 
hunters  and  trappers  who  pay  the  bills. 
I think  we  should  all  call  our  state  rep- 
resentatives and  insist  they  provide 
the  PGC  adequate  funding  right  away 
and  do  something  to  ensure  adequate, 
reliable  funding  in  the  future. 

This  year’s  tour  was  great,  and  I re- 
ally want  to  thank  Jeannine  Tardiff  for 
leading  this  effort  and  WCO  Beth  Fife 
for  showing  us  what  she  deals  with  in 
her  urban  district.  1 learned  a lot  from 
this  tour  and  hope  this  write  up  is  in- 
formational for  those  who  couldn’t 
make  it.  And  I’d  really  like  to  see  you 
all  on  next  year’s  tour.  □ 
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Junior  Hunters 
Welcome 

By  Mark  Demko 


WHEN  IZ-year-old  Joe  Keeney  of 
Williams  Township,  North- 
ampton County,  went  deer  hunting  for 
the  first  time  last  autumn,  it  wasn’t  at 
one  of  the  whitetail-rich  private  par- 
cels near  his  home,  nor  at  one  of  the 
many  State  Game  Lands  or  state  for- 
ests within  a few  hours’  drive.  Instead, 
he  and  his  grandfather,  Fred  Ritter, 
made  a short  trip  to  neighboring 
Lehigh  County’s  Salisbury  Township 
to  take  part  in  a unique  hunting  op- 
portunity for  youngsters. 

During  the  October  firearms 
antlerless  deer  season  for  junior  (and 
senior)  hunters,  Keeney  and  Ritter 
took  a stand  amid  the  hardwoods  of 
Walking  Purchase  Park,  a 500-acre 
woodland  that’s  a mecca  for  wildlife 
in  rapidly  developing  Lehigh  Valley. 
They  were  joined  by  other  sportsmen, 
young  and  old,  who  were  hunting  the 
property  as  part  of  the  township’s  Jun- 
ior Hunting  Program,  which  allows 
youngsters  ages  12-16  and  their  ac- 
companying mentors  to  hunt  in  the 
park  — designated  a Junior  Hunting 
Area  — with  a shotgun,  during  any 
hunting  season  where  firearms  are  le- 
gal. 


Although  there  isn’t  anything  unusual 
about  a youngster  pursuing  game  with  a 
shotgun,  what  is  unique  is  that  junior  hunt- 
ers participating  in  this  program  are  the 
only  ones  allowed  to  hunt  with  firearms  in 
Walking  Purchase  Park  — likely  the  first 
junior  hunting  area  in  the  state.  In  fact, 
the  discharge  of  firearms  on  the  property 
is  otherwise  prohibited. 

The  idea  for  the  youth  program  was 
spawned  by  then  Township  Commissioner 
Joe  Emrick,  an  avid  hunter  who  wanted  to 
provide  young  people  with  their  own  loca- 
tion to  learn  about  hunting,  safety,  ethics 
and  the  outdoors.  Joe  also  felt  that  getting 
more  people  using  the  park  would  cut  down 
on  the  dumping,  ATV  riding,  unauthorized 
hunting  and  other  illegal  activites  taking 
place  there. 

“1  consider  hunting  to  be  a crucial  part 
of  American  heritage  and  feel  that  we  have 
a responsibility  to  preserve  it.  I saw  a great 
need  to  do  something  positive  on  this  prop- 
erty because  there  were  a lot  of  really  nega- 
tive things  happening,”  Emrick  says.  “It’s  a 
beautiful,  pristine  area,  and  I feel  there 
aren’t  a whole  lot  of  other  ways  to  bond 
with  a young  child  like  being  out  in  the 
great  outdoors  watching  the  woods  come 
alive  and  enjoying  the  sunrise  or  sunset.” 


Information  on  obtaining  a Junior  Hunting  Program  Permit  for  Salisbury 
Township's  Walking  Purchase  Park  is  available  by  calling  the  Salisbury  Township 
Police  Department  at  610-797-1447.  Permits,  which  must  be  obtained  prior  to 
hunting  the  property,  are  usually  available  by  late  September  and  must  be  picked 
up  in  person  at  the  police  station,  3000  S.  Pike  Ave.,  Allentown,  between  8:30 
a.m.  and  4:15  p.m. 

\ y 
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WALKING  Purchase  Park 
in  Lehigh  County  offers 
excellent  opportunities 
for  youth  taking  part  in 
Salisbury  Township's 
Junior  Hunting  Program 
to  pursue  deer,  turkey 
and  small  game  on  500 
wooded  acres  set  aside 
just  for  youth  hunters. 


Walking  Purchase  Park  — which  was 
known  as  Riverside  Park  when  the  program 
was  established  in  2003  — is  special  be- 
cause it’s  a large  expanse  of  unbroken  for- 
est in  a region  that’s  home  to  nearly 
600,000  people.  The  property,  formerly 
owned  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  and 
later  purchased  jointly  by  the  County  of 
Lehigh,  the  City  of  Allentown  and 
Salisbury  Township,  is  rich  with  wildlife, 
offering  opportunities  to  pursue  several 
game  species,  including  deer,  turkey  and 
squirrel. 

For  Emrick,  a father  of  two,  creating 
additional  opportunities  to  strengthen  fam- 
ily bonds  and  get  young  people  interested 
in  the  outdoors  were  key  components  of 
the  program. 

“Hunting  is  just  such  an  important  way 


for  a parent  or  a mentor  to  spend  time 
with  kids  when  they  may  be  occupied 
so  much  with  computers,  organized 
sports  and  other  activities,”  he  says. 
“It’s  really  a way  to  escape  the  hectic 
pace  of  society  and  slow  life  down.  I 
think  it  builds  a lot  of  trust  between  a 
child  and  a parent  or  a mentor.  The 
more  young  hunters  and  other  people 
we  get  involved  in  the  outdoors,  the 
more  likely  we  are  to  preserve  that  part 
of  our  heritage.” 

From  the  time  he  came  up  with  the 
idea  until  it  was  passed  by  the  Town- 
ship Commissioners,  Emrick  spent 
about  18  months  working  on  the  pro- 
gram, developing  basic  guidelines,  and 
meeting  with  city  and  county  officials 
to  get  their  support.  Major  supporters 
of  the  hunt  include  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs, 
Lehigh  County  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  Northampton 
County  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs  and  the  Game  Commission. 

Emrick  says  he  worked  closely  with 
the  PGC  to  make  sure  all  state  hunt- 
ing regulations  were  followed,  and  that 
the  rights  of  nearby  landowners  were 
respected. 

Mark  Demko  photos 
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Salisbury  Toivnship  Junior  Hunting  Program  Regulations 

• Open  to  any  junior  hunter  age  12  to  16  and  his/her  accompanying  mentor. 

• Possession  and  use  of  rifles  is  prohibited.  Shotguns  are  permitted  in  the 
designated  area  of  the  park  during  hunting  seasons  established  by  the  PGC. 

• Hunters  must  abide  by  all  state  game  laws  and  township  ordinances. 

• Each  hunter  must  register  with  the  Salisbury  Township  police  department 
for  a free  hunting  permit.  Hunters  (adult  and  youth)  must  fill  out  a Town- 
ship Hunting  Permission  Form,  which  must  be  in  their  possession  while 
hunting.  The  hunting  permit  must  be  displayed  on  the  vehicle’s  dashboard. 

• Littering,  camping,  fire  building  and  removal  of  plants,  trees,  artifacts, 
rocks  or  minerals  of  any  type  is  prohibited  at  all  times. 

• Vehicles  must  be  parked  legally  in  the  parking  lots  or  on  Constitution 
Drive. 

V / 


“I  was  very  pleased  with  the  Game 
Commission’s  support  and  help,” 
Emrick  says.  “I  really  saw  their  help 
develop  the  final  outcome  quite  a bit.” 

PGC  Executive  Director  Carl  G. 
Roe  says  the  agency  is  pleased  that 
Salisbury  Township  officials  have  set 
aside  and  opened  this  area  to  young- 
sters for  hunting. 

“Each  year  development  makes  it 
more  difficult  to  find  huntable  lands 
within  easy  driving  distance,”  Roe 
says.  “By  setting  aside  this  area  near  a 
major  metropolitan  area,  township 
officials  are  helping  to  pass  along  our 
state’s  rich  hunting  heritage  to  another 
generation.” 

In  the  fall  of  2004,  a handful  of  jun- 
ior hunters  took  advantage  of  the 
hunting  opportunities,  and  last  year  56 
obtained  permits  for  the  park. 

From  the  township’s  perspective, 
the  hunt  had  gone  well.  One  of  the 
concerns  was  that  the  park  would  be 
overrun  by  hunters,  but  that  hasn’t 
happened. 

“It  actually  went  very  smoothly  as 
far  as  registering  people  and  having 
participants  hunt  in  Salisbury,”  says 
Salisbury  Township  Chief  of  Police 
Allen  Stiles,  whose  department  is  in 
charge  of  overseeing  the  program.  “We 


haven’t  had  any  complaints  or  major  prob- 
lems.” 

Camp  Compass  is  an  award-winning 
nonprofit  organization  that  introduces  ur- 
ban youth  to  conservation,  the  outdoors, 
shooting,  fishing,  archery  and  hunting. 
Since  the  Salisbury  Township  program 
started.  Camp  Compass  has  taken  part  in 
three  squirrel  and  two  deer  hunts  there. 

According  to  Camp  Compass  founder 
John  Annoni,  the  park  provides  a place  to 
hunt  that’s  close  to  Camp  Compass’  base 
in  Allentown. 

“Any  time  you  get  to  go  hunting  with  a 
kid,  it’s  going  to  be  a good  experience. 
What’s  convenient  for  us  is  it’s  affording 
kids  a hunt  close  to  home,”  he  says.  “This 
allows  us  to  hunt  in  the  morning  and  get 
the  kids  back  home,  especially  if  the 
weather  is  cold.  It’s  a place  we’re  able  to 
hunt  for  a couple  hours  after  school  and 
still  get  home  at  a reasonable  time.” 

As  for  Joe  Keeney,  who  experienced  his 
first  whitetail  hunt  at  Riverside  Park,  he 
didn’t  get  a deer  that  October  day.  But  he 
did  see  a doe,  and  he  had  a wonderful  ex- 
perience, especially  because  he  was  afield 
with  the  man  who  had  taught  him  so  much 
about  shooting  and  hunting. 

“I  can’t  explain  it.  It  was  a blast  having 
my  grandfather  there,”  Keeney  says.  “I’m 
going  again  next  year  if  they  have  it.”  □ 
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The  Chestnut 
Stump 

By  Ken  Shaffer 


^ I 'he  RCX5TS  of  this  story  go  back  to 
the  1830s,  when  a young  American 
chestnut  tree  sprouted  and  went  on  to  grow 
tall  and  straight  in  the  mountains  over- 
looking the  village  of  Orrtanna,  Adams 
County.  The  tree  provided  food  and  shel- 
ter for  many  animals.  During  the  hot  July 
of  1863  it  may  have  even  provided  a cool- 
ing shade  for  a wayward  band  of  Union  or 


Confederate  soldiers  headed  to  their 
final  destiny  on  the  battlefields  of 
Gettysburg. 

Thirty  years  later  other  trees  were 
being  cut  down  around  the  chestnut 
tree  to  provide  lumber  to  build  the 
newly  formed  Mount  Carmel  Church. 
Some  of  the  older  chestnuts  were  used 
to  make  beautiful  sturdy  pews  for 
members  to  use  on  their  day  of  rest. 
One  of  the  original  trustees  of  the 
urch  was  my  great-grandfather  Linn 
Spence,  who  also  donated  the  land 
where  the  church  was  built.  The 
Spence  family  lived  and  hunted 
in  the  mountains  around  the 
church,  and  the  chestnut  tree. 
The  chestnut  tree  continued  to 
grow,  up  to  four  feet  in  diameter, 
and  became  the  king  of  the 
mountain,  overseeing  genera- 
tions of  hunters  and  hundreds  of 
successful  hunts. 

In  1932  the  life  of  this  great 
tree  came  to  an  end,  when  the 
deadly  chestnut  blight  spread 
through  Adams  County.  Several 
years  later,  during  a summer 
storm,  strong  winds  blew  off  the 
top  of  the  once  mighty  tree,  leav- 
ing nothing  but  a 9-foot  stump. 
Years  later,  after  the  stump 
had  begun  to  rot,  my 
great-uncle 
Hannon  Spence 
decided  to  bring 
life  back  to  it.  Be- 
cause the  stump 
was  positioned  on 
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ing  stand.  With  saw  and  chiseling 
tools,  he  cut  out  a door  in  the  front  of 
the  stump  and  dug  out  the  decaying 
wood  inside.  The  finished  product  was 
ideal  for  sitting  in  and  even  tall  enough 
to  stand  in.  He  kept  the  door  intact 
and  wired  it  shut  when  not  in  use  — 
maybe  to  hide  his  secret  hunting  spot 
from  others.  Throughout  the  years,  the 
Spence  family  took  many  deer  from 
this  spot. 

My  father,  Elmer  Shaffer,  grew  up 
in  these  same  mountains.  This  is  where 
he  went  to  school,  worked  and  learned 
to  hunt.  This  is  also  where  he  met  my 
mother,  Hope  Spence.  After  they  were 
married,  my  parents  lived  and  started 
raising  their  own  family  in  the  old 
Spence  homestead  where  my  mother 
was  bom,  not  more  than  a half  mile 
from  the  stump.  The  house  and  bam 
was  at  the  end  of  a long  lane  next  to 
an  apple  orchard  carved  in  the  middle 
of  the  mountaintop. 

After  several  moves,  my  parents  fi- 
nally settled  down  on  the  old  Senator 
Martin  farm  north  of  Arendtsville, 
where  for  many  years  my  dad  was  a 
fruit  farm  manager  for  the  C.  H. 
Mussleman  Company.  Hunting  was  a 
necessity  for  my  dad  because  he  had 
to  provide  food  for  my  mother  and 
nine  children.  He  taught  all  of  his 
seven  sons  how  to  track,  hunt  and 
butcher  any  game  that  they  could  get. 
The  freezer  was  never  empty.  We  all 


became  good  shots  because  we  had  a pa- 
tient teacher. 

I first  learned  of  the  stump  in  the  spring 
of  1975.  After  my  dad  retired,  my  parents 
moved  back  to  the  old  Spence  homestead. 
My  brother  and  1,  being  the  youngest  of 
the  children,  moved  with  them.  1 remem- 
ber exploring  the  land  surrounding  my  new 
mountain  home,  with  Dad  showing  me 
some  of  his  old  favorite  hunting  spots.  We 
found  an  old  trail  that  was  once  a moun- 
tain road.  He  pointed  out  the  beautiful  old 
beech  tree  that  all  of  my  mom’s  brothers 
and  sisters  had  carved  their  names  in.  Then 
he  showed  me  the  stump.  My  uncles  had 
maintained  the  stump,  knowing  how  lucky 
the  spot  was.  One  of  them  had  put  a piece 
of  tin  over  the  top  of  it,  because  over  time 
the  wood  had  rotted  through.  My  dad  told 
me  that  this  was  where  he  would  be  sitting 
on  the  first  day  of  buck  season. 

When  buck  season  came,  1 chose  a spot 
above  the  lane  that  led  back  to  our  home, 
300  yards  away  from  Dad.  After  several 
hours  of  seeing  just  does  and  being  cold,  1 
slowly  made  my  way  down  to  my  dad,  who 
was  sitting  comfortably  in  the  stump. 
While  1 was  standing  there  talking  to  him, 
1 saw  movement  in  the  brush  behind  the 
stump.  We  both  got  our  guns  ready.  No 
more  than  30  feet  away  from  us,  a 6-point 
buck  stepped  out  onto  one  of  the  old  log- 
ging roads.  Dad  told  me  to  take  him  and  1 
didn’t  hesitate.  The  deer  went  down  in  his 
tracks,  and  1 had  my  first  buck,  the  first  of 
many  that  my  family  would  harvest  from 
that  spot. 

Several  of  my  brothers,  from  time  to 
time,  would  join  my  dad  and  me  for  the 
opening  of  buck  season.  On  one  such  day 
in  1979,  my  brother  Dean  set  up  a stand 
under  an  old  hemlock  tree  not  far  from  my 
stand.  My  dad,  of  course,  was  in  the  stump. 
Midway  through  the  morning  1 heard  a 
shot  come  from  my  brother’s  direction. 
After  a half  hour  or  so  he  came  to  get  me; 
he  needed  help  following  a blood  trail.  We 
followed  the  trail  over  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain and  halfway  down  the  other  side  be- 
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fore  we  finally  found  the  6-point  buck.  By 
the  time  we  field-dressed  and  dragged  the 
buck  back  to  the  barn  it  was  well  past 
lunchtime.  To  our  surprise,  Dad  had  shot 
an  8-point  from  the  stump  and  gotten  tired 
of  waiting  for  us  to  help  him.  So  this  70- 
year-old  man  field-dressed  and  dragged  his 
buck  to  the  bam  and  was  eating  lunch  by 
the  time  we  showed  up. 

1983  was  the  last  year  my  dad  went  deer 
hunting.  At  the  age  of  74,  he  decided  to 
give  it  up.  He  continued  to  help  butcher 
the  deer  we  shot  and,  of  course,  never 
stopped  telling  hunting  stories. 

One  of  my  most  memorable  days  of  any 
buck  season  was  November  30, 1987. 1 was 
hunting  from  the  stump  with  my  Winches- 
ter Model  70  .308.  Shortly  after  sunrise  a 
spike  buck  walked  out  to  my  right  from 
behind  the  stump.  It  may  have  been  legal, 
but  I passed  it  up.  At  9 o’clock 
a 6-point  walked  straight 
down  an  old  logging  road 
toward  me,  but  headed 
off  to  the  right  through 
some  pines.  A few  min- 
utes later  I heard  a shot. 

Around  9:30  a small  4-point  came  mnning 
by  with  some  does.  The  buck  stopped  be- 
tween two  trees  and  I took  aim,  but  sud- 
denly, the  deer  bolted  and  was  gone  in  the 
laurel.  I turned  around  and  saw  my  Uncle 
Spark’s  stepson  Bob  walking  up  the  logging 
trail  toward  me.  He  shot  the  6-point  I had 
seen  earlier.  It  was  his  first  deer,  and  he 
needed  help  field-dressing  it.  By  the  time  I 
got  back  to  the  stump  it  was  10:30.  At 
11:45,  I saw  about  15  deer  mnning  in  a 
herd,  at  least  two  of  them  were  bucks.  They 
were  all  going  to  cross  the  old  logging  road, 
so  I set  my  sights  on  an  open  spot  and 
waited.  Just  as  one  buck  was  in  my  scope, 
out  of  the  comer  of  my  eye  I saw  a bigger 
rack  coming.  My  dad  had  always  told  me, 
“You  can’t  eat  the  horns,’’  but  I decided  to 
wait.  I let  another  smaller  buck  go  by,  and 
when  the  bigger  one  crossed  the  road,  I 
shot.  Several  more  does  ran  by,  then  a spike 
buck  just  kept  walking  around  the  deer  I 


had  just  shot.  I waited  five  minutes  and 
finally  had  to  scare  the  spike  away.  I 
walked  down  and  found  a nice  6-point. 
An  opening  day  doesn’t  get  much  bet- 
ter than  seeing  seven  bucks  in  one 
morning  and  helping  a young  hunter 
with  his  first  deer. 

My  biggest  buck  was  shot  the  fol- 
lowing year.  It  was  a relatively  quiet 
opening  day,  and  around  2 o’clock 
about  10  does  came  out  from  behind 
the  stump  to  my  right  and  crossed  the 
old  logging  road,  and  two  nice  bucks 
were  following  them.  The  deer  went 
through  some  pines,  and  when  they 
stepped  out  I shot  the  first  buck.  He 
went  down  for  a second,  then  got  up 
and  started  mnning.  I reloaded  and 
shot  two  more  times.  The  deer  fell 
down  in  some  hemlocks  and  got  back 


up  and  ran  down  through  the  pines.  I 
waited  10  minutes  or  so  and  walked 
down  to  where  I last  saw  the  deer  and 
found  a lot  of  blood.  I followed  the 
blood  trail,  and  40  feet  away  I found 
the  buck,  a nice  8-point.  The  other 
buck  ran  out  to  one  of  my  cousins  and 
he  shot  it.  It  was  a 9-point  with  a 
smaller  rack. 

I stopped  hunting  in  1992,  but  in 
the  12  years  that  Dad  and  I hunted 
from  this  spot,  we  took  1 1 bucks  and 
several  does.  There  are  many  more 
hunting  stories  surrounding  the  stump, 
not  just  from  my  dad  and  me,  but  from 
my  many  uncles  and  cousins,  too.  One 
of  the  last  conversations  I had  with  my 
dad,  in  November  of  1997,  was  remi- 
niscing about  our  successful  hunts  sur- 
rounding  that  Adams  County 
mountaintop  and  that  chestnut  tree 
stump.  □ 
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PA  Teachers 
Go  WILD! 

By  Lori  Richardson 

PGC  Education  Specialist 


IMAGINE  you  are  an  educator  in 
need  of  an  activity  that  teaches 
specific  skills  and  concepts,  is  excit- 
ing and  engaging  for  your  students,  can 
be  modified  for  several  different  grade 
levels,  complements  your  curriculum 
and  helps  meet  Pennsylvania’s  Envi- 
ronment and  Ecology  Standards. 


Whether  you  teach  afternoon  kindergar- 
ten, middle  school  English,  high  school 
science  or  lead  a youth  group,  you  could 
be  on  your  way  to  the  schoolyard,  the  copy 
machine,  the  classroom  or  the  PC  with  a 
variety  of  Project  WILD  activities  to 
supplement  your  curriculum. 

Project  WILD  is  an  award-winning,  in- 
ternational, hands-on  conserva- 
tion education  program  that  was 
started  nearly  25  years  ago;  it 
teaches  people  about  wildlife 
and  the  environment  and  how 
humans  interrelate  with  both. 
WILD  provides  educators,  pri- 
marily kindergarten  through  12* 
grade,  with  interdisciplinary  ac- 
tivities that  help  satisfy  state  and 


EDUCATORS  learn  to 
measure  and  score  elk 
antlers  as  part  of  the 
WILD  About  Elk 

workshop.  Later  in  the 
workshop  they  toured 
the  elk  range  for  elk 
viewing  opportunities 
and  to  learn  about  elk 
habitat  management 
from  PGC  Land 

Management  Officer 
john  Dzemyan. 
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national  standards  and  help  educators  com- 
ply with  mandates  of  the  No  Child  Left 
Behind  Act.  WlLD’s  materials  are  scien- 
tifically sound  and  use  educational  prac- 
tices proven  to  be  effective. 

The  basic  500-page  K-12  Activity 
Guide  has  more  than  1 20  activities  to  help 
educators  teach  skills  from  analysis  to  syn- 
' thesis  using  a wide  variety  of  environmen- 
tal related  topics.  The  activities  have  been 
designed  so  educators  can  easily  incorpo- 
rate them  into  almost  any  classroom  cur- 
ricula and  nearly  any  subject  — not  just 
science  but  also  reading,  English,  social 
studies,  math,  civics  or  art. 

“A/ter  20  years  of  teaching,  1 
I found  Project  WILD  to  be 
among  the  best  supplementary 
Lirriculum  packages  available/' 
— secondary  teacher 


tal  education  organizations  through- 
out the  state  and  the  country.  Her  pas- 
sion for  wildlife  and  the  environment, 
along  with  her  talents  in  creating  cur- 
ricula and  her  ability  to  work  with 
educators  has  earned  her  recognition 
from  the  PA  Department  of  Education 
and  within  the  conservation  education 
community. 

In  addition  to  Game  Commission 
staff,  nearly  200  facilitators  in  state 
parks,  county  conservation  districts, 
nature  centers  and  zoos  conduct  basic 
Project  WILD  workshops  statewide. 
Their  dedication  makes  the  program 
successful. 

Since  1983  more  than  26,000 
Pennsylvania  educators  have  gone 
WILD  with  the  Game  Commission. 

Below  are  some  of  the  programs 
offered  just  this  past  year  to  educators 
through  the  PGC.  Workshops  are  eli- 
gible for  Act-48  hours,  which  educa- 
tors need  to  acquire  in  order  to  retain 
their  teaching  certificates. 


WlLD’s  mission  is  to  provide  wildlife- 
j based  conservation  education  that  fosters 
responsible  action.  WlLD’s  goal  is  to  de- 
I velop  the  awareness,  skills,  knowledge  and 
commitment  that  is  necessary  for  people 
to  make  informed  decisions  and  act  con- 
structively and  responsibly  with  respect  to 
wildlife  and  the  environment. 

According  to  international  administra- 
tors, WILD  is  one  of  the  most  widely  used 
conservation  and  environmental  education 
programs  among  K-12  educators.  As  the 
nation’s  longest  standing  wildlife  education 
j program,  WILD  is  bringing  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  students  from  awareness  to 
I action  as  responsible  citizens  of  our  planet 
each  year. 

Theresa  Alberici  coordinates  the  pro- 
gram in  Pennsylvania  through  the  Game 
Commission’s  Bureau  of  Information  &. 
Education.  Alberici  works  closely  with  the 
PA  Department  of  Education  as  well  as 
prominent  conservation  and  environmen- 


Basic  Project  WILD 
This  workshop,  typically  six 
hours  long,  can  also  be  adapted  for  in- 
service  training.  Participants  become 
familiar  with  the  Project  WILD  pro- 
gram and  activity  guide  by  participat- 
ing in  hands-on,  interdisciplinary  stu- 
dent activities.  Educators  finishing  the 
workshop  receive  the  K-12  Project 
WILD  Curricula  and  Activity  Guide. 
Endangered  & Threatened  Species 
This  workshop  focused  on  endan- 
gered and  threatened  species.  Educa- 
tors learned  about  the  politics  in- 
volved in  protecting  these  species  as 
well  as  the  circumstances  that  can  lead 
to  a species  becoming  threatened  or 
endangered.  A canoe  trip  at  Wildwood 
Lake  to  view  the  state  endangered 
American  lotus,  was  part  of  this  work- 
shop. 

WILD  About  Elk 
This  2-day  workshop  focused  en- 
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tirely  on  Pennsylvania’s  elk 
herd  in  the  northcentral 
part  of  the  state.  Educators 
met  with  biologists  and  land 
managers  working  with  our 
state’s  elk,  and  got  to  hear 
firsthand  about  the  issues 
that  arise  when  people  and 
elk  are  living  together  in  the 
same  region.  Participants 
also  visited  the  elk  range  for 


EDUCATORS  attending  the 
Endangered  & Threatened 
Species  workshop  head  out 
into  Wildwood  Lake  to  get  an 
up-close  understanding  of 
the  state  endangered 
American  lotus.  The  pale 
yellow  flower  of  the 
American  lotus  can  extend  as 
much  as  three  feet  above  the 
water  level  and  its  leaves  can 
be  as  large  as  three  feet  in 
diameter. 


up-close  information  on  elk 
habitat  as  well  as  elk  viewing  oppor- 

" Educators  leave  Project  WILD 
workshops  with  a renewed 
appreciation  of  wildlife  and  excited 
about  how  they’re  going  to  share  what 
they’ve  learned  with  their  students.” 
— PA  Project  WILD  Coordinator, 

Theresa  Alberici 


learned  right  from  the  experts  and  a 
teacher’s  guide  chock-full  of  elk  facts  and 
activities. 

WILD  in  the  City,  Peregrines 
This  one-day  workshop  was  de- 
signed to  give  educators  a greater  un- 
derstanding of  peregrine  falcons,  one 
of  our  state’s  endangered  species.  Edu- 
cators learned  about  biology,  habitat, 
migration,  natural  history  and  more 
from  the  biologists  working  closest  with 
these  magnificent  birds.  Participants 
viewed  a peregrine  up-close,  watched 
them  flying  around  the  city  and  saw 


the  nest  box  and  web-cam  at  the  nest 


tunities,  before  heading  home  to  their  site  on  the  Rachel  Carson  Building  in  Har- 
students,  with  information  they  risburg.  Educators  took  home  lots  of  back- 


\ 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  on  Project  WILD  and  other  conservation  education 
opportunities  available  to  educators  through  the  Pennsylvania  Came  Commission 
or  to  be  notified  of  upcoming  workshops  via  email,  contact  Theresa  Alberici  at 
71 7-783-4872  or  talberici@state.pa.us. 
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ProjectwiLD 


WILDLIFE  agencies 
nationwide  celebrate 
one  million  educators 
Gone  WILD.  One 
million  educators 
have  been  trained  in  the  K- 1 2 
curriculum  supplement  and  activity  guide 
since  Project  WILD  origiriated  in  1983.  Project  WILD  isn’t 
about  teaching  kids  what  to  think  about  wildlife,  it’s  about  teaching 
kids  how  to  think  about  wildlife  and  giving  them  the  skills  they  need 
to  become  responsibly  active  citizens  when  it  comes  to  wildlife  and 
the  environment.  The  milestone  of  training  one  million  educators 
means  that  more  than  53  million  youth  worldwide  have  experience  in 
thinking  responsibly  about  natural  resources.  Last  year  alone,  state 
wildlife  agencies  ordered  more  than  65,000  guides  for  distribution  to 
educators  across  the  country,  reaching  1 .8  million  students  with 
information  on  wildlife  conservation . 


ground  information  and  activities  to  use 
with  their  students,  as  well  as  information 
on  real-time  web  cameras  at  nest  box  lo- 
cations across  the  state,  so  (from  their  class- 
rooms) they  can  watch  peregrines  hatch. 

WILD  on  the  Susquehanna 
Educators  spent  this  day-long  workshop 
canoeing  the  Susquehanna  and  learning 
about  its  river  habitat  with  biologists  and 
naturalists.  They  visited  one  of  the  few 
nesting  colonies  of  the  great  egret  and 
black-crowned  night  heron  in  the  state  and 
searched  for  river  otters,  before  studying 
macro-invertebrates  and  water  testing. 

WILD  Action  Grants 
These  grants  are  typically  available  an- 
nually to  help  organizations  create  wild- 
life habitat  that  can  be  incorporated  into 
education  programs  and  be  enjoyed  by  the 
community  and  used  by  wildlife.  Butterfly 
gardens,  interpretive  nature  trails,  habitat 
enhancement  and  native  plant  gardens  are 
just  a few  examples  of  what’s  made  possible 
through  WILD  Action  Grants. 


And  More 

Other  education  opportunities 
available  through  the  PGC  include: 

Advanced  WILD  workshops  — 
These  workshops  focus  on  specific  spe- 
cies or  topics.  Educators  get  in  depth 
background  information  and  meet  bi- 
ologists and  experts  working  in  the 
field  of  focus.  Workshops  on  bears,  rap- 
tors and  deer  are  popular. 

Pennsylvania  Songbirds  and  Penn- 
sylvania Biodiversity  — These  two 
programs  focus  on  songbirds  and 
biodiversity,  respectively,  and  are  de- 
signed similarly  to  Project  WILD  with 
science-based  student  activities  ad- 
dressing state  standards. 

The  Wildlife  of  Pennsylvania 
children’s  book  (in  English  or  Span- 
ish) — This  educational  guide  to 
Pennsylvania  wildlife  for  young  stu- 
dents to  color  is  based  on  habitat  and 
includes  a color  poster.  A teacher’s 
guide  is  also  available.  □ 
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A Season  to 

Remember 

By  Kathi  PonzettI 


I HAD  taken  vacation  for  most  of  the  first 
week  of  archery  season  several 
years  ago  to  hunt  at  my  camp,  and  on  the 
first  morning  I was  in  my  stand  well  before 
daybreak.  Three  trails  converged  20  yards 
in  front  of  me,  and  two  of  them  came  from 
a bench  below  and  ran  past  my  stand,  one 
on  each  side.  The  third  came  from  the  left 
out  in  front,  parallel  with  the  ridge  top.  At 
daybreak  the  wind  picked  up,  and  then  the 
skies  opened  up  and  it  started  to  pour.  I 
put  on  my  rain  gear,  but  1 still  got  soaked. 

At  mid-moming  1 caught  movement  off 
to  my  right,  and  a moment  later  two  coy- 
otes came  within  yards  of  my  tree.  1 drew 
my  bow,  but  didn’t  have  an  opening 
through  the  branches  for  a clear  shot  at 
either  one.  As  I lowered  my  bow  and 
turned  to  watch  the  coyotes  make  their 
way  across  the  bench  and  into  the  grape- 
vines, 1 couldn’t  believe  my  luck:  Even  if  1 
didn’t  get  a shot,  and  despite  not  seeing 
any  deer,  it  had  been  an  exciting  day. 

It  remained  rainy,  windy  and  foggy  for 
the  next  several  days,  and  deer  sightings 
were  few.  On  Friday  night  the  weatherman 
said  the  rain  would  end  by  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  that  the  fog  would  be  burned  off 
by  mid-moming.  I thought  that  the  deer 
must  be  just  as  tired  of  the  bad  weather  as 
1 was,  and  would  be  on  the  move. 

1 had  picked  three  locations  during  my 
early  scouting  trips,  and  for  Saturday  morn- 
ing I decided  to  hunt  from  a tree  across 
the  ridge  from  my  first  stand  location.  It 
I was  raining  as  I made  my  way  up  the  moun- 
tain, but  it  had  slowed  to  a drizzle  by  the 
time  I got  to  my  stand.  Before  climbing  the 
tree  I put  some  scent  on  a nearby  witch- 


hazel  tree  and  then  climbed  the  tree 
and  got  situated. 

Before  long  the  rain  stopped  and 
the  sky  lightened.  I scanned  the  area 
to  reacquaint  myself  with  the  terrain, 
and  right  away  I noticed  a stump  that 
I didn’t  remember.  As  the  woods  got 
brighter  I soon  made  out  the  shape  of 
a bear.  It  stood  there  for  a few  min- 
utes, and  then  went  over  and  bit  off 
the  ends  of  the  branches  on  the  witch- 
hazel  tree  where  I had  placed  my  scent 
and  then  wandered  off.  Not  long  af- 
ter, I heard  a twig  snap  and  then  spot- 
ted a buck  walking  along  the  trail.  He 
had  come- up  from  behind  me  and  was 
about  to  walk  through  a shooting  lane 
I had  cleared.  I had  taken  my  camera 
out  when  I spotted  the  bear,  and  there 
was  no  time  to  put  it  away  and  get  the 
bow  to  take  a shot.  Caught  flat-footed, 
I just  took  a photo  of  the  6-point  as 
he  walked  off.  It  was  still  early  in  the 
day,  and  I was  glad  neither  the  bear 
nor  the  buck  had  any  idea  I was  there. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  a doe  came 
running  by,  but  she  was  moving  too 
fast  for  a shot.  Not  long  after,  some- 
thing caught  my  eye  at  the  opposite 
end  of  a deadfall  in  the  undergrowth. 
At  first  I thought  it  was  a grouse,  but 
then  a bobcat  slowly  climbed  up  on 
the  deadfall  and  made  its  way  along  a 
log.  I was  amazed  at  how  large  and 
muscular  the  front  legs  and  paws  ap- 
peared, and  the  definition  of  muscles 
in  the  shoulders  and  hindquarters  as 
it  moved  along  in  a crouched  position. 
The  bobcat  reached  the  other  end  of 
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the  deadfall  and  carefully  lowered  it- 
self to  the  forest  floor.  1 didn’t  see  it 
again. 

As  1 traveled  home  that  night  1 re- 
flected on  the  events  of  the  week  and 
especially  that  day.  1 still  couldn’t  be- 
lieve 1 had  seen  coyotes,  a bear  and  a 
bobcat.  1 could  hardly  wait  to  get  back 
in  the  woods,  but  my  vacation  was 
over. 

1 didn’t  get  out  again  until  the  end 
of  October.  One  morning  1 made  my 
way  up  the  mountain  and  decided  1 
would  hunt  from  a stand  1 had  nick- 
named “the  time  trials.”  Daybreak  was 
beautiful,  with  clear  skies  and  only  a 
light  breeze.  An  hour  or  so  had  passed 
when  1 noticed  a small  tree  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ridge  rocking  from 
side  to  side  and  back  and  forth.  1 
couldn’t  see  anything  climbing  in  it, 
and  as  1 continued  to  watch  1 spotted 
ears  and  then  the  antlers  of  a large 
buck  as  he  made  his  way  up  to  the  top 
of  the  ridge. 

The  large  mature  trees  allowed 
good  visibility,  and  1 could  hardly  be- 
lieve the  size  of  the  buck  and  the  mass 
and  spread  of  his  rack.  The  buck  got 
on  the  trail  that  the  coyotes  had  used 
weeks  earlier  — which  1 now  called 
“coyote  run”  — and  was  heading  my 
way.  1 remembered  to  not  look  at  the 
antlers  but,  instead,  concentrate  on 
a spot  behind  the  deer’s  shoulder.  The 
buck  was  approaching  a fork  in  the 


trail;  the  left  fork  led  to  my  stand,  the  right 
fork  would  keep  him  out  of  range.  1 held 
my  breath,  trying  to  will  the  deer  to  take 
the  left  fork,  but  he  chose  the  right  and  1 
watched  him  disappear.  1 counted  possibly 
12  points  on  the  rack.  1 settled  back  in  my 
stand  and  an  hour  and  half  later  another 
deer  came  up  the  same  trail  as  the  big  buck. 
When  the  deer  also  took  the  right  fork,  1 
could  see  that  it  was  a 6-point. 

The  next  two  days  1 saw  deer,  but  none 
within  range.  At  midday  1 scouted  the  area 
on  a lower  bench  below  my  stand,  and 
found  a large  scrape  and  a lot  of  rubs.  1 
decided  to  try  this  area  the  following  morn- 
ing. 

It  took  longer  to  hike  into  the  new  spot, 
and  1 had  just  climbed  into  my  stand  and 
was  getting  ready  to  hoist  up  my  bow  when 
a buck  walked  out  of  the  grapevines.  He 
was  just  five  yards  to  the  left  of  my  tree.  1 
froze  and  decided  it  was  better  not  to  spook 
him,  so  all  1 could  do  was  watch  him  rub 
some  small  trees  before  going  over  the 
ridge.  He  was  the  only  deer  1 saw. 

The  next  morning  the  wind  had  shifted 
and  1 set  up  at  coyote  run.  1 hadn’t  seen 
any  deer  until  one  hour  before  quitting 
time,  when  six  does  appeared.  They  fed 
their  way  just  out  of  range,  and  1 watched 
as  they  turned  into  the  thick  growth  off  to 
my  right.  This  area  had  been  logged 
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a while  back,  and  I could  hear  them  mov- 
ing in  the  thick  regrowth.  I repositioned 
myself  in  the  stand,  toward  the  direction 
of  the  sounds,  and  saw  the  deer  again  as 
they  came  out  of  the  thick  brush  below  me. 
They  were  angling  back  up  toward  my 
stand  as  they  browsed.  The  deer  separated 
as  they  made  their  way  up  the  bench,  and 
four  came  in  close,  but  the  treetops  and 
branches  blocked 
any  shot.  I waited 
to  see  if  any  would 
move  into  one  of 
my  shooting  lanes. 

One  of  the  does  did 
and  I released  an  ar- 
row. 

On  impact  the 
doe  wheeled,  took 
off  straight  away 
and  disappeared. 

Although  it  would 
be  dark  soon,  I 
waited  for  nearly  30 
minutes  before  get- 
ting down.  I packed 
up  my  equipment,  descended  the  tree  and 
walked  over  to  where  the  doe  had  been 
standing.  An  ample  blood  trail  led  me  right 
to  the  big  doe.  The  light  was  fading  fast  as  I 
tagged  the  deer  and  got  out  my  knife,  but 
then  I heard  a twig  snap. 

Out  of  the  brush  stepped  a bear  and  we 
stood  face-to-face.  I don’t  know  who 
jumped  the  highest,  but  I sure  know  who 
yelled  the  loudest.  I quickly  ducked  into  a 
stand  of  nearby  oak  trees.  I peeked  out  from 
the  trees  and  didn’t  see  or  hear  anything, 
so  I made  my  way  back  to  my  deer.  I didn’t 
see  any  sign  of  the  bear,  and  the  deer  had 
not  been  disturbed.  I realized,  as  I replayed 
the  encounter  in  my  mind,  that  the  face 
of  the  bear  was  small.  1 bet  it  was  the  bear 
I had  seen  earlier  in  the  month.  It  prob- 
ably was  just  as  surprised  to  see  me  and  took 
off.  I quickly  finished  field-dressing  the  deer 
and  got  it  back  to  my  truck. 

When  I got  back  to  camp  I called  home 
and  told  my  family  that  I had  killed  a deer 


and  about  the  bear,  and  that  I would 
be  leaving  in  the  morning.  I left  the 
doe  in  the  back  of  the  truck,  so  the 
cool  night  air  would  chill  the  carcass.  I 
parked  the  truck  close  to  the  back 
porch  and  placed  a stick  between  the 
tailgate  and  the  hatch  of  my  cap,  so  the 
air  could  circulate. 

I had  just  gone  to  bed  when  I heard 
a banging  noise.  I 
looked  out  the 
window  and  no- 
ticed a dark  shape 
near  the  back  of 
my  truck.  After  my 
eyes  adjusted  to 
the  light  I could 
see  a bear  with  its 
rear  paws  on  the 
ground  and  its 
front  paws  on  the 
top  of  the  tailgate. 

I watched  in  disbe- 
lief  as  the  bear 
stuck  its  head  into 
the  bed  of  the 
truck  and  came  back  out  with  my  deer 
and  started  dragging  it  off.  I went  out 
on  the  porch  and  began  yelling  at  the 
bear,  but  it  just  looked  at  me  and 
growled.  I put  my  hands  up  and  said, 
“Okay,  it’s  yours.”  I went  back  inside, 
not  a happy  camper,  to  say  the  least;  I 
had  done  all  the  work  and  the  bear  got  ' 
the  dinner. 

I didn’t  get  much  sleep  and  was  up 
at  daybreak.  I wanted  to  see  if  any- 
thing was  left  of  my  deer,  so  I followed 
the  trail.  The  bear  had  dragged  the 
deer  to  a dense  stand  of  hemlocks. 
There  wasn’t  much  left,  as  the  bear 
had  eaten  just  about  everything  ex- 
cept the  head. 

My  adventures  during  that  archery 
season  remain  vivid  in  my  memory, 
and  I did  manage  to  put  some  venison 
in  the  freezer  that  year.  It  was  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  firearms  season,  but 
that’s  another  story.  □ 
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Night  Watch  in 
Benson  Hollow 

By  WCO  Thomas  M.  Saboldk 

McKean  County 


WHILE  ON  PATROL  during  the 
2005  bear  season  I received  a call 
from  my  wife  Mary  that  no  husband  ever 
wants  to  receive.  Through  her  tears  she 
told  me  that  during  a routine  exam  an 
anomaly  had  been  discovered.  More  tests 
were  scheduled  the  following  week,  in 
Rochester,  New  York,  to  determine  if  the 
initial  tests  were  accurate.  After  assuring 
her  that  everything  was  going  to  be  all 
right,  I told  her  that  I would  be  home 
right  away.  She  told  me  to  keep  working, 
that  she  would  be  fine,  that  everything 
had  already  been  scheduled  for  the  next 
Monday.  After  several  minutes  I realized 
that  the  following  Monday  was  the  first 
day  of  deer  season,  which  meant  I needed 
to  make  some  phone  calls. 

The  first  call  was  to  my  Law  Enforce- 
ment Supervisor  Quig  Stump.  Without 
hesitation  he  told  me  not  to  worry  about 
work,  that  family  came  first.  Upon 
hearing  of  my  situation,  all  of  my 
neighboring  officers  and  my  deputies 
stepped  forward  to  assist  in  any  way  they 
could.  I continued  to  work  through  the 
remainder  of  bear  season  and  the  rest  of 
the  week.  I coordinated  with  my  depu- 
ties, especially  Deputy  Jeff  Anderson,  to 
cover  the  district  in  my  absence.  We  had 
several  reports  of  baited  areas  and  several 
unlawful  treestands.  The  plan  was  for  Jeff 
to  use  my  state  vehicle,  and  that  he 
would  report  directly  to  WCO  Len 
Groshek.  Late  Saturday  night  I dropped 
off  my  state  truck  at  Jeff’s  house  and  then 
went  home  to  be  with  my  family. 

Initially,  my  wife  and  I planned  to 


travel  to  Rochester  on  Sunday 
morning  and  spend  the  night  at  a 
hotel.  Mary,  however,  decided  she 
would  be  more  comfortable  spending 
the  night  at  home  and  taking  the  2- 
hour  trip  early  Monday  morning. 
After  church  we  had  a nice  quiet  day 
at  home,  until  the  phone  rang 
around  7 p.m.  Deputy  Gordon 
Liezert  called  to  see  if  he  was  still 
needed  by  WCO  Len  Groshek. 
Gordie  told  me  that  a 7-point  had 
been  shot  earlier  in  the  day  in  my 
district  and  that  Len  was  sitting  on 
the  deer  as  we  spoke.  Gordon  was 
unable  to  assist,  so  I immediately 
called  the  region  office  and  got  the 
details. 

A hunter  scouting  an  area  on  the 
Collins  Pines  property  in  Benson 
Hollow  discovered  a freshly  killed  7 - 
point  buck.  The  deer  had  been 
dressed  out  and  hidden  in  a small 
ravine.  The  caller  also  reported  a 
vehicle  in  the  area,  with  New 
Hampshire  plates.  He  then  marked 
the  spot  along  the  roadway  and 
called  the  region  office.  In  turn,  Len 
was  notified  that  I was  unavailable. 

I then  called  Len  on  his  cell 
phone  as  he  stood  watch  over  the 
buck.  He  informed  me  that  one  of 
his  deputies  was  possibly  going  to 
relieve  him  around  midnight.  He 
told  me  that  he  photographed  the 
deer  and  marked  it  in  such  a manner 
that  it  could  be  identified  later.  He 
could  stay  as  late  as  1 1 , but  with  the 
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next  day  being  the  opening  of  deer 
season,  sitting  on  the  deer  all  night 
was  impractical. 

Because  Mary’s  mother  and  sister 
were  with  her,  and  because  I knew  I 
wasn’t  going  to  be  able  to  sleep  that 
night,  1 volunteered  to  relieve  him 
at  1 1 p.m.  and  sit  on  the  deer  until 
Deputy  Anderson  arrived  in  the 
morning.  My  sister-in-law  could 
drive  to  Rochester  the  next  morn- 
ing; I could  sleep  in  the  car.  1 wanted 
to  catch  the  people  responsible  for 
this  despicable  act,  and  I couldn’t 
leave  Len  hanging  out  there  all 

alone.  I called 
Jeff  to  fill  him 
in  and  he 
agreed  to 
relieve  me  at  5 
a.m.  1 then 
called  Len  to 
let  him  know 
that  Jeff  and  I 
would  watch 
the  deer 
throughout 
the  night, 
and  if 
anything 

happened  during  my 
absence  Jeff  would  notify 
him. 

After  a restless  evening  I 
relieved  Len  around  1 1 p.m.  He 
showed  me  where  the  deer  was  and 
how  he  had  marked  it.  Because  my 
state  vehicle  was  at  Jeff’s,  I drove  my 
old  Ford  and  parked  it  some  distance 
away.  There  was  only  one  road  into 
the  area,  so  1 was  sure  to  spot  any 
vehicle  approaching.  I wished  Len 
good  luck  for  the  following  day  and 
he  returned  the  wish  before  he  left. 

Fortunately,  the  weather  was 
quite  mild,  in  the  mid-40s.  I brought 
a stool,  coffee,  snacks  and  a blanket, 
so  I was  set  for  the  night.  As  the 
hours  passed  I had  time  to  think,  not 


only  about  the  next  day  but  also  how 
small  everything  appeared  compared  to 
the  night  sky.  The  stars  were  bright  that 
night.  Every  now  and  then  I could  hear 
the  hoots  and  screeches  of  various  owls 
and  the  distant  howls  of  coyotes.  Around 
3 a.m.  I heard  coyotes  nearby,  and  I 
chased  them  off  so  they  wouldn’t  drag  off 
the  deer.  Had  anyone  heard  me  howling 
with  the  coyotes.  I’m  quite  sure  they 
would  have  had  me  committed. 

Shortly  after  4 a.m.  I phoned  Deputy 
Anderson  with  a slight  change  in  our 
plans.  1 told  Jeff  to  dress  as  a hunter  and 
to  bring  his  rifle;  we  would  exchange 
vehicles,  because  my  Ford  would  not 
raise  suspicion. 

Jeff  drove  up  Benson  Hollow  around 
5:30  and  I met  him  along  the  roadway.  I 
filled  him  in  on  the  incident.  1 told  him 
to  stay  near  the  roadway  and  to  act  as  a 
hunter.  It  was  decided  that  Jeff  would 
make  the  determination  as  to  when  to 
end  surveillance  of  the  deer.  Around 
5:45  I parked  my  vehicle  closer  to  Jeff’s 
location  and  took  my  state  vehicle  home. 
As  I drove  out  several  vehicles  began  to 
enter  the  Collins  Pines  property.  Dawn 
brought  forth  the  new  day,  and  with  it 
new  possibilities. 

Around  6 a.m.  my  wife,  her  sister, 
Sharon,  and  I left  for  Rochester.  As  we 
drove  I kept  thinking  back  to  the  deer  in 
Benson  Hollow.  Too  many  times  before 
we  had  sat  on  deer  that  had  been  illegally 
shot  and  the  poachers  never  returned. 
Potential  witnesses  scared  some  off  or, 
perhaps,  they  just  lost  their  nerve.  I was 
hoping  that  this  case  would  be  different. 
We  arrived  at  the  clinic  around  8:30,  and 
Mary  and  Sharon  were  ushered  into  the 
offices  right  away,  leaving  me  in  the 
waiting  room.  It  wasn’t  long  before  I fell 
asleep,  and  after  an  hour  or  so  Mary 
came  out  smiling  and  announced  that 
the  tests  were  negative.  After  several 
hugs  and  many  tears  of  joy  we  left  for 
home,  tired  yet  relieved. 

Meanwhile  things  progressed  slowly  in 
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Benson  Hollow.  Several 
vehicles  went  past 
where  the  deer  was 
hidden,  but  no  one 
approached  it.  Just  to 
make  certain  that  the 
deer  was  still  there,  Jeff 
would  walk  to  a vantage 
point  and  look  at  it 
occasionally.  Jeff  acted 
just  like  any  other 
hunter;  in  fact  he  passed 
up  several  deer  so  he  wouldn’t  blow  his 
cover.  When  vehicles  exited  the  area  Jeff 
would  give  a friendly  wave  to  the 
occupants  and  ask  them  if  they  saw 
anything. 

Around  noon  Len  Groshek  made 
arrangements  for  one  of  his  deputies  to 
relieve  Jeff,  because  he  had  been  on 
station  for  more  than  six  hours.  As  Jeff 
waited  he  noticed  a black  truck  with 
New  Hampshire  plates  slowly  approach 
and  then  park.  The  occupants  proceeded 
to  the  hidden  deer,  and  after  several 
minutes  the  men  were  back  in  the 
vehicle  and  driving  away. 

As  the  vehicle  approached  Jeff,  he 
stopped  them.  There  were  three  men  in 
the  vehicle  and  there  were  two  deer  in 
the  back.  Jeff  asked  to  see  the  deer  and 
all  three  men  exited  the  vehicle,  went  to 
the  back  and  opened  the  tailgate  to 
reveal  a buck  and  a doe.  Jeff  immediately 
recognized  the  buck  as  being  the  one 
that  had  been  hidden,  and  now  it  was 
tagged. 

The  men  showed  Jeff  the  doe  they 
had,  choosing  to  ignore  the  nice  7-point. 
Any  reasonable  hunter  would  have 
proudly  showed  Jeff  the  7 -point  first,  but 
these  guys  pretended  that  it  didn’t  exist. 
When  asked  when  the  buck  was  killed 
they  stated  that  it  had  been  shot  at  8 
o’clock  that  morning.  While  examining 
the  tag  on  the  doe,  Jeff  discovered  that  it 
didn’t  match  up  with  any  of  the  licenses 
of  the  three  men.  After  several  minutes 
of  listening  to  excuses,  Jeff  told  them 


that  he  had  had  enough.  He  said 
that  he  had  been  a deputy  for  nearly 
30  years  and  that  he  was  certain  they 
were  not  telling  him  the  truth.  He 
told  them  that  the  deer  had  been 
shot  late  Sunday  afternoon  and  that 
officers  had  been  sitting  on  it  all 
night.  The  deer  was  stone  cold.  He 
then  produced  a Polaroid  photo- 
graph of  the  deer  and  he  showed 
them  the  markings. 

Through  dazed  eyes  it  finally 
dawned  on  them  that  their  goose 
was  cooked.  Faced  with  the  evi- 
dence, they  confessed  to  shooting 
the  deer  the  day  before.  They  said 
that  they  were  scouting  the  area  on 
Sunday  when  they  saw  the  7-point 
and  shot  it.  They  then  gutted  it  and 
hid  it  in  the  ravine.  They  thought 
that  no  one  had  seen  them.  They 
also  stated  that  they  had  never  done 
anything  like  this  before. 

As  for  the  doe,  they  claimed  that 
it  was  an  honest  mistake;  one  of 
them  had  grabbed  his  friend’s  doe 
permit  by  mistake.  He  went  on  to 
say  his  friend  was  back  in  New 
Hampshire.  Given  the  lies  they  had 
already  told,  they  did  not  have  much 
credibility.  Once  they  confessed,  Jeff 
called  Len  on  the  radio  and  told  him 
to  come  to  Benson  Hollow,  that  he 
had  the  poachers  of  the  deer  in 
custody. 
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Upon  his  arrival,  Jeff  briefed  Len 
as  to  what  had  transpired.  They  told 
Len  that  the  deer  had  been  shot 
from  the  road  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
Only  two  of  them  were  involved  in 
the  actual  killing  of  the  deer,  the 
third  guy  never  left  the  truck.  They 
went  on  to  say  that  they  were 
staying  at  a campground  in  the 
Allegheny  National  Forest. 

Based  on  the  information 
provided,  two  of  the  men  were 
charged  with  unlawfully  possessing  a 
deer  taken  out  of  season.  The  third 
man  was  charged  with  a license 
violation  for  using  a doe  tag  that  did 
not  belong  to  him.  Both  deer  were 
confiscated  and  given  to  needy 
families.  Each  of  those  charged  with 
the  illegal  deer  were  assessed  $800  in 
fines  and  the  license  violation  was 
assessed  $200.  Court  costs  were  also 
applied  to  the  violators.  Both  men 
have  subsequently  lost  their  privi- 
lege to  hunt  for  a year. 

Several  days  later,  we  learned  that 
the  shooter  had  been  charged  three 
years  earlier  for  killing  a deer  out  of 


season  in  the  Allegheny  National  Forest. 

When  Mary  and  1 arrived  home 
around  2 p.m.,  1 immediately  radioed  Jeff 
to  see  what  was  happening.  Jeff  told  me 
that  the  guys  came  around  1 p.m.  for  the 
deer  and  that  Len  was  writing  them  up  as 
we  spoke.  Elated  at  the  news  that  my 
wife  had  gotten  a clean  bill  of  health  and 
that  the  bad  guys  had  been  caught,  1 
decided  to  end  the  day  by  going  out  on 
patrol. 

Deputy  Mike  Williams  and  1 drove  by 
the  scene  just  as  Len  was  finishing  the 
paperwork.  We  still  had  enough  time  to 
make  a baiting  case  and  we  also  had  to 
issue  several  citations  for  loaded  firearms 
in  vehicles. 

It  was  an  opening  day  to  remember, 
and  thanks  are  due  to  many  people:  to 
the  sportsman  who  discovered  the  deer 
and  called  our  region  office,  and  to  my 
neighboring  officers  and  deputies  who 
stepped  forward  to  help  in  a very  difficult 
time.  1 can’t  give  enough  credit  to 
Deputy  Jeff  Anderson  and  WCO  Len 
Groshek  in  following  this  case  through.  1 
guess  my  howling  with  the  coyotes  paid 
off.  □ 


For  hunters  and  other  outdoor  enthusi- 
asts, a wheelchair  device  with  a wide 
variety  of  accessory  mounts  has  been 
developed  by  Mount-N -Shoot  of  Latrobe, 
PA.  The  list  of  accessories  include  mounts 
for  rifles,  crossbows,  video  cameras,  laptop 
computers  and  much  more. 

For  more  information,  write:  Mount-N - 
Shoot,  LLC,  P.O.  Box  45,  Latrobe,  PA 
15650,  or  call  724-600-4965,  or  email 
mountnshoot@verizon.net. 
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Good  Sign 

CXjmberland  — I checked  several  ma- 
ture gobblers  taken  by  hunters  in  the 
Michaux  State  Forest  (WMU  5A),  and 
talked  to  many  hunters  who  saw  or  heard 
more  turkeys  than  they  have  there  in  a long 
time.  It  appears  that  the  population  is  mak- 
ing a comeback  in  this  area. 

— WCO  Eric  R.  Horsh,  Shippensburg 


Running  of  the  I3ull9 

Erie  — We  were  banding  flightless  geese 
last  summer.  The  birds  were  scattered  along 
French  Creek,  inside  a pasture  full  of  live- 
stock. After  forming  a perimeter  around 
the  pasture  we  started  in.  The  cows  quickly 
headed  toward  biologist  Kevin  Jacobs  and 
volunteer  Jack  Fetter,  but  then  they  sud- 
denly parted  and  a bull  charged.  Kevin 
turned  and  made  a hasty  retreat  toward  the 
fence,  but  the  bull  cut  off  Jack’s  path  of 
escape.  The  bull  chased  Jack,  and  just  be- 
fore overtaking  him.  Jack  got  to  a gas  well 
and  kept  circling  the  wellhead,  keeping  it 
between  himself  and  the  bull.  The  bull 
eventually  lost  interest,  until  it  noticed 
Jack  had  made  a break  for  it,  and  then 
charged  again,  chasing  Jack  into  French 
Creek. 

— WCO  Larry  M.  Smith,  Erie 


Dedicated  dunch 

Schuylkill  — Each  year  we  have  HTE 
training  meetings  and  recognize  instructors 
for  their  years  of  service.  1 was  impressed 
by  Gary  Reibsane  with  20  and  Ted  Moyer 
with  25  years  of  service,  but  when  1 dis- 
covered that  Lanier  Schlegel  had  45  years, 
I realized  he  had  been  volunteering  to  edu- 
cate our  young  hunters  longer  than  I have 
been  alive.  This  is  just  another  reminder 
of  the  important  role  volunteers  have 
played  in  our  agency’s  history. 

— WCO  Will  Dingman,  Pine  Grove 

Popped  Up  At  Wrong  Time 

Keith  Gadsby  told  me  that  while  plant- 
ing com  this  year  he  found  two  shed  deer 
antlers,  and  one  was  extremely  large.  Good 
news,  right?  The  bad  news  is  that  they 
found  them  with  their  tractor  tires,  which 
cost  $600  to  repair. 

— LMO  Jameg  E.  Denirer,  Sandy  Lake 

Wild  "Goose”  Chase 

Luzerne  — The  local  police  requested 
assistance  with  a home  invasion  last  spring. 
Officers  reported  the  culprit  entered  the 
residence  in  the  Lee  Park  section  of 
Hanover  Township  by  crashing  through  a 
front  window.  1 met  Sgt.  Dean  Stair  and 
officer  Ryan  Cywinski  at  the  front  door, 
where  they  informed  me  that  the  suspect 
was  still  hiding  inside  the  residence.  A 
quick  search  of  the  living  room  revealed 
the  suspect,  a hen  turkey,  that  had  taken 
refuge  behind  a sofa.  Before  1 attempted 
to  capture  the  intruder,  the  lady  of  the 
house  moved  a lamp,  which  startled  the 
turkey.  The  bird  ran  toward  the  front  storm 
door,  which  was  slightly  ajar,  eluded  Sgt. 
Stair  and  pushed  open  the  door,  making  a 
clean  getaway. 

— Deputy  Richard  Walton, 

Hanover  Township 
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Developing  Situation 

Dauphin  — I have  to  wonder  what 
people  think  of  me  at  the  photo  place 
where  I take  my  evidence  pictures  for  de- 
velopment. The  last  time  there  the  young 
lady  asked  me  what  kind  of  cat  I have.  I 
looked  at  her  puzzled  because  I don’t  have 
a cat,  and  didn’t  remember  taking  any  pic- 
tures of  a cat.  She  then  said  it  was  with  a 
bunch  of  photos  of  dead  deer.  It  turned  out 
to  be  a bobcat  in  a foothold  trap  that  was 
released  back  into  the  wild.  I can’t  wait  to 
see  her  expression  on  the  next  roll  of  film. 
I took  several  shots  of  WCO  Eric  Horsh 
pulling  a decomposing  trumpeter  swan  out 
of  the  Susquehanna  River. 

— WCO  Jason  L.  DeCo5key,  Middletown 

SreaV,  from  the  Action 

York  — I was  able  to  get  away  to  the 
Midwest  during  the  summer  to  shoot  prai- 
rie dogs,  and  I reflected  on  how  nice  it  was 
to  be  the  hunter  and  not  the  enforcement 
officer.  Not  only  did  I have  many  success- 
ful days  afield  with  my  family,  we  also  found 
several  arrowheads. 

— WCO  Guy  Hansen,  Red  Lion 

Reminder 

Franklin  — Sportsmen  Policing  Our 
Ranks  Together  (SPORT)  is  still  an  active 
Game  Commission  program  (See  page  97 
of  the  2006-07  Hunting  &.  Trapping  Di- 
gest). If  you  see  or  hear  about  anything  that 
you  know  is  unlawful  or  that  is  suspicious, 
contact  your  PGC  region  office  immedi- 
ately. Many  of  our  cases  would  not  be 
solved  if  it  wasn’t  for  concerned  citizens 
reporting  illegal  activity. 

— WCO  Travis  Pugh,  Greencastle 

Obvious  Answer 

Northampton  — Deputy  Kevin 
Halbfoerster  responded  to  a skunk  in  trap 
call,  which  resulted  in  transporting  the 
caged  animal  inside  his  vehicle.  I didn’t 
have  to  ask  him  if  he  needed  any  air  fresh- 
eners, after  seeing  that  he  had  been  travel- 
ing alone  for  at  least  a week 

— WCO  Bradley  D.  Rreider,  Cherryville 


Update 

Armstrong  — It  appeared  that  the 
hunting  pressure  was  down,  especially  to- 
ward the  end,  during  the  spring  gobbler 
season  here.  Although  some  nice  birds  were 
taken,  the  cool  wet  weather  the  last  couple 
weeks  of  the  season  depressed  both  the 
gobblers  and  hunters.  The  peak  of  the  gob- 
bling seemed  to  be  the  two  weeks  prior  to 
the  season  opener. 

— WCO  Barry  Seth,  Worthington 


Lancaster  — I was  helping  Wildlife 
Education  Specialist  Dan  Lynch  at 
Elizabethtown  High  School  with  a pro- 
gram, when  an  osprey  flew  by  with  a large 
goldfish  it  had  grabbed  from  someone’s 
pond,  followed  closely  by  a bald  eagle  in- 
tent on  stealing  the  fish.  The  osprey 
dropped  the  fish,  which  landed  roughly  30 
yards  from  the  students  and  was  quickly 
retrieved  by  the  eagle.  I knew  Dan  put  on 
good  programs,  but  how  he  arranged  that 
one  is  beyond  me. 

— WCO  John  W.  Yeylupek, 

Ea5t  Feterodurg 

Or  Speed  Dials 

Mifrin  — Just  about  everyone  has  cell 
phones  these  days.  Take  the  time  to  save 
Game  Commission  region  office  phone 
numbers  (your  home  region  office  phone 
number  as  well  as  the  office(s)  where  you 
hunt)  in  your  phone’s  “contacts.” 

— WCO  Jeffrey  G.  Mock,  Lewistown 
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Farewell 

Armstrong  — As  my  career  is  ending 
here  in  the  county  that  I found  my  way 
back  to  in  2004  after  leaving  in  1989, 1 see 
some  positive  signs  for  wildlife.  Eagles  now 
nest  in  my  district,  having  fledged  two 
young  this  year,  which  is  something  1 only 
dreamed  about  when  1 first  set  foot  here  in 
1976.  Although  our  grouse  numbers  aren’t 
what  they  were  20  years  ago.  I’ve  seen  nests 
and  broods  in  my  travels  the  last  two  years, 
and  on  June  27,  a hen  with  five  half-grown 
young  crossed  the  road  in  front  of  me.  Bears 
were  a novelty  in  the  late  1970s,  and  when 
hunters  got  seven  in  one  of  those  years,  it 
was  a big  deal.  Now,  bears  are  everywhere 
in  my  district,  and  most  people  I run  into 
have  a story  about  a bear  encounter.  And 
although  I hear  people  telling  me  we  have 
no  deer  left  in  the  district,  I can’t  remem- 
ber the  last  time  I went  out  and  did  not  see 
deer.  In  fact,  a local  auto  body  repair  spe- 
cialist told  me  that  in  2005  he  repaired 
more  deer-damaged  cars  than  ever  before. 
Anyway,  an  awful  lot  of  people  have  been 
good  to  me  during  my  career.  Thanks  for 
your  kindness  and  support. 

— WCO  Alan  C.  Scott,  Rural  Valley 


A YA\dd\e  East  Perspective 

From  the  many  foot  patrols  and  kilo- 
meters covered  around  our  area  here  in 
Iraq,  I’ve  noted  some  similar  and  not  so 
similar  wildlife.  The  list  include  swallows, 
cattle  egrets,  doves,  various  sparrows  and 
an  irridescent  green  kingfisher  bird  that 
burrows  in  banks  near  canals,  along  with  a 
type  of  quail  that  are  periodically  kicked 
up  in  surrounding  farmland  fields.  On  the 
mammal  end  I’ve  noticed  weasels,  hedge- 
hogs, jackrabbits  and  even  what  appeared 
to  be  a coyote  (which  local  sheperds  fear 
most  at  night).  Packs  of  feral  dogs  seem  to 
be  the  most  abundant,  but  they  are  prima- 
rily scavengers  and  don’t  pose  much  of  a 
threat  to  other  wildlife. 

— WCO  (5gt.)  T.L.  Wenrich, 

Fallujah.  Iraq 


Always  Good  Advice 

Indiana  — The  amount  of  nuisance 
bear  calls  continues  to  grow  and,  more  of- 
ten than  not,  they  involve  bears  getting 
into  garbage  or  birdfeeders.  Although  bird 
feeding  is  a nice  hobby,  except  in  the  win- 
ter there  is  normally  enough  food  for  birds. 
Instead  of  birdfeeders,  planting  seed  bear- 
ing plants  will  leave  a longer  food  source 
for  birds.  Placing  your  garbage  in  secure 
areas  until  the  day  of  pickup  is  the  easiest 
way  to  keep  bears  out  of  the  garbage. 

— WCO  Jack  A.  Lucas,  Blairsyille 

Good  News 

Potter  — It  appears  we  had  a better 
than  average  turkey  hatch  in  my  district, 
as  I spotted  four  or  five  large  broods  during 
the  summer.  I can  only  hope  grouse  had  as 
much  nesting  success. 

— WCO  William  C.  Ragosta,  Coudersport 

A Nice  Gesture 

Erie  — With  the  hunting  seasons  upon 
us  don’t  forget  that  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  soldiers  can  purchase  a special  li- 
cense. If  you’re  a soldier  who  has  been  de- 
ployed for  more  than  180  consecutive  days 
in  the  past  24  months,  you  qualify  for  a 
general  hunting  license  for  the  reduced  fee 
of  $2  (See  page  99  of  the  2006-07  Hunt- 
ing &.  Trapping  Digest).  This  is  just  a small 
way  the  Game  Commission  can  say  thank 
you  for  your  service. 

— WCO  Darin  L.  Clarr,  Elgin 
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Good  Idea 

Blair  — A young  porcupine  was  spot- 
ted about  25  feet  near  the  top  of  a tree  near 
a shopping  plaza  in  downtown  Altoona. 
The  caller  was  concerned  that  the  porky 
might  fall  out  of  the  tree.  Through  the  as- 
sistance of  Dan  Vaughn,  an  Adams  Elec- 
tric worker,  a 20-foot  extension  ladder  was 
provided.  When  I tried  to  latch  onto  the 
critter  with  my  catch  pole,  though,  it 
moved  farther  up  the  tree.  The  porcupine 
appeared  comfortable  on  the  limb,  though, 
and  1 didn’t,  so  1 decided  to  just  let  the 
porky  enjoy  its  nap. 

— WCO  Steven  T.  Hanczar,  Bellwood 


Majestic  Sight 

Columbia  — Many  residents  and  visi- 
tors here  during  the  spring  and  summer 
have  seen  bald  eagles  soaring  above  them 
for  the  first  time.  This  is  something  that 
should  be  appreciated,  because  generations 
of  people  have  come  and  gone  without  wit- 
nessing such  an  event. 

— WCO  John  A.  Morack,  Numidia 

Not  What  Expected 

Clarion  — Dan  Habjanetz  was  turkey 
hunting  when  he  spotted  a deer  lying  down 
nearby.  As  he  got  closer  he  noticed  the 
deer’s  stomach  moving.  Thinking  the  deer 
was  about  to  give  birth,  he  got  even  closer 
only  to  find  that  the  deer  was  actually  dead 
and  that  an  opossum  was  inside  the  cavity 
eating. 

— WCO  Daniel  F!  Ochmidt,  Clarion 


Accomplice 

Huntingdon  — In  the  July  Field  Notes 
a certain  land  manager  enlightened  the 
public  about  a slight  mistake  I made  when 
trying  to  capture  a nuisance  bear.  For  the 
record  I would  like  to  state  that  a WCO 
with  more  than  30  year’s  experience  helped 
me  set  that  trap,  and  neither  he  nor  1 no- 
ticed that  the  trap  still  had  the  safety  pins, 
preventing  it  from  going  off.  Being  that  I’m 
honorable  and  don’t  want  to  reveal  the 
identity  of  this  seasoned  officer.  I’ll  leave 
it  at  that.  He  can,  however,  be  found  in 
the  northern  district  of  this  county. 

— WCO  Richard  0.  Danley  Jr., 
Shirleysburg 

Is  Missed 

Warren  — It  has  been  one  year  since 
we  lost  Deputy  joe  Wisniewski  of  North 
East.  Joe  is  the  reason  I’m  where  I am  to- 
day. As  a Deputy  in  Erie  County  some  18 
years  ago,  Joe  took  me  by  the  hand  and 
taught  me  to  enforce  the  law  fairly,  and  how 
to  treat  people.  Joe  was  the  Game  Com- 
mission in  Greenfield  Township  for  many 
years,  and  calls  still  come  in  and  his  wife 
just  calls  Franklin  or  another  deputy  as  if 
nothing  has  changed.  Joe  kept  after  me  to 
apply  to  the  PGC  every  time  the  test  for  a 
WCO  training  class  came  up.  I did  and, 
because  of  my  friend,  I now  write  this  Field 
Note.  God  bless  you  and  rest  in  peace. 

— WCO  Donald  R.  Daugherty,  Jr., 
Garland 

Turkey  Jinxed  ’Em 

Perry  — Game  lands  maintenance 
foreman  and  fellow  racing  pigeon  enthusi- 
ast Ed  Willow  had  quite  a start  one  day 
(and  a race  day)  when  he  noticed  a wild 
turkey  perched  on  the  landing  board  of  his 
pigeon  loft.  I’m  not  sure  what  seeing  a tur- 
key there  could  have  meant,  but  suffice  it 
to  say  that  Ed’s  pigeons  didn’t  perform  that 
well  that  day.  I won’t  mention  whose  pi- 
geons won  the  race,  because  I guess  that 
would  be  considered  bragging,  and  I don’t 
brag  about  my  birds  even  though  they  are 
much  better  than  Ed’s. 

— WCO  Steve  Hower,  Icnesburg 
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Nice  Try,  Craig 


Due  to  the  high  cost  of  fuel  we  are  try- 
ing to  conserve  the  best  we  can  and  still 
do  the  job.  One  of  our  Food  &.  Cover  Corps 
workers  had  an  idea  to  save  diesel  fuel.  He 
thought  he’d  try  not  putting  any  more  fuel 
in  the  tank.  Unfortunately,  though,  on  his 
way  back  to  the  headquarters  building  he 
proved  that  our  internal  combustion  en- 
gines still  won’t  run  on  air  alone. 

— LMO  Steven  Bernardi,  Penn5  Creer 

Good  Sign 

Warren  — I had  seen  and  had  reports 
of  large  broods  of  both  grouse  and  turkeys 
during  the  late  spring  and  early  summer. 

— WCO  Dustin  M.  Stoner,  Pittsfield 

Housing  in  Demand 

Juniata  — The  5*  grade  class  at  Lack- 
Tuscarora  Elementary  School  constructed 
a bluebird  trail  near  their  school  last  spring 
and  wanted  me  to  do  a program  and  build 
nesting  boxes  with  them.  In  the  morning, 
teacher  Mr.  Hart  placed  a bluebird  box  just 
outside  the  classroom  window  and  by  noon, 
when  I arrived,  a pair  of  bluebirds  were  al- 
ready flying  in  and  out  of  the  box.  It  was  a 
“bluebird  day,”  so  I conducted  the  program 
outside  and  as  we  worked,  other  bluebirds 
began  flitting  around.  By  the  time  we  fin- 
ished, and  the  children  lined  up  for  a photo, 
there  were  three  pairs  of  bluebirds  lined  up 
on  the  school  roof  watching.  Apparently 
in  our  small  community  word  travels  fast 
and  the  early  bird  gets  the  box. 

— WCO  Daniel  I.  Clark,  Honey  Grove 


On  the  Run 

Tioga  — We  have  a dire  need  to  re- 
place some  older  equipment.  For  example, 
my  beaver  trap  is  in  bad  shape,  and  al- 
though mine’s  wired  together  like  Franken- 
stein, my  trusty  old  trap  still  caught  a nui- 
sance beaver  to  be  relocated.  However, 
somewhere  along  the  way  to  his  new  home 
the  beaver  was  able  to  break  out  of  my  piti- 
ful trap  and  make  an  escape. 

— WCO  Rodney  P Mee,  Wellsboro 

frying  Off 

On  a recent  drive  through  a game  lands 
in  Indiana  County,  in  less  than  a mile  of 
township  and  game  lands  roads  I saw  seven 
deer,  two  different  pairs  of  pheasants,  one 
lone  hen  pheasant  and  five  rabbits.  Maybe 
not  a typical  day,  but  it  certainly  does  in- 
dicate that  our  efforts  at  establishing  and 
maintaining  good  wildlife  habitat  on  State 
Game  Lands  are  working. 

— LMO  Arthur  5.  Hamley,  Creerside 


Eye  Opener 

Fayette  — State  Trooper  Dave  Simpson 
from  the  Uniontown  barracks  investigated 
a vehicle  collision  where  a motorist  struck 
a large  bear.  The  bear  flipped  onto  the  hood 
of  the  compact  car  and  traveled  212  feet 
before  the  driver  stopped  and  the  bear 
leaped  off  and  ran  into  the  woods,  leaving 
both  bruin  and  motorist  wide-eyed  and 
shaken. 

— WCO  Stephen  A.  Leiendecrer, 

Uniontown 
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Mentored  youth  hunting  program 
underway 


A COALITION  of  sportsmen  con- 
.vened  at  the  Game  Comm- 
ission’s headquaters  in  July,  to  join 
with  Commission  Executive  Director 
Carl  G.  Roe  and  state  Sen.  Bob 
Robbins  to  announce  the  beginning 
of  the  Mentored  Youth  Hunting  Pro- 
gram (MYHP),  which  took  effect  on 
July  22. 

“This  program  paves  the  way  for 
youngsters  to  nurture  their  interest  in 
hunting  early  and  allows  them  to  take 
a more  active  role  in  actual  hunting 
while  afield  with  mentoring  adults,” 
said  Roe.  “The  program  accommo- 
dates hands-on  use  of  sporting  arms 
and  can  promote  a better  understand- 
ing and  interest  in  hunting  and  wild- 
life conservation  that  will  help  assure 
hunting’s  future,  as  well  as  reinforce 
the  principles  of  hunting  safety 
through  the  close  supervision  provided 
by  dedicated  mentors.” 

As  part  of  the  national  Families 
Afield  campaign  promoted  by  the  U.S. 
Sportsmen’s  Alliance,  and  thanks  to 
the  efforts  of  a coalition  formed  of  the 
state’s  leading  sportsmen’s  organiza- 
tions, Pennsylvania  became  the  first 
state  to  pass  legislation  designed  to 
encourage  more  young  people  to  take 
up  hunting. 

“In  Pennsylvania,  hunting  and 
trapping  have  an  annual  $4.8  billion 
economic  impact  and  are  responsible 
for  supporting  more  than  45,000  jobs,” 
said  Sen.  Robbins,  who  sponsored  the 
enabling  legislation  for  the  Mentored 
Youth  Hunting  Program.  “As  such,  it 
is  important  that  we  not  only  work  to 


retain  hunters,  but  to  attract  the  next 
generation  in  Pennsylvania.  That  is 
what  the  Mentored  Youth  Hunting 
Program  is  all  about.” 

Under  the  program,  a mentor  is 
defined  as  a properly  licensed  indi- 
vidual at  least  21  years  of  age  who  will 
serve  as  a guide  to  a youth  while  en- 
gaged in  hunting  or  related  activities, 
such  as  scouting,  learning  firearm  or 
hunter  safety  and  wildlife  identifica- 
tion. A mentored  youth  is  defined  as 
an  unlicensed  individual  less  than  12 
years  of  age  who  is  accompanied  by  a 
mentor  while  engaged  in  hunting  or 
related  activities. 

The  regulations  require  that  the 
mentor-to-mentored  youth  ratio  be 
one-to-one,  and  that  the  pair  possesses 
only  one  sporting  arm  when  hunting. 
While  moving,  the  sporting  arm  must 
be  carried  by  the  mentor.  When  the 
pair  reaches  a stationary  hunting  lo- 
cation, the  mentor  may  turn  over  pos- 
session of  the  sporting  arm  to  the 
youth  and  must  keep  the  youth  within 
arm’s  length  at  all  times. 

Legal  game  for  2006-07  are  squir- 
rels, woodchucks  and,  in  ’07,  spring 
gobblers.  Antlered  deer  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  2007-08  seasons. 

Both  the  mentor  and  the  youth 
must  abide  by  any  fluorescent  orange 
regulations,  and  the  mentored  youth 
must  tag  and  report  any  wild  turkey 
taken  by  making  and  attaching  a tag 
that  contains  his  or  her  name,  address, 
date,  WMU,  township,  and  county 
where  it  was  taken.  Also,  the  youth 
must  submit  a harvest  report  card. 
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Left  to  right:  Carl  Roe,  Came  Commission  executive  director;  Tom  Baldrige, 
National  Rifle  Association;  jon  Pries,  Pennsylvania  Chapter  of  the  National  Wild 
Turkey  Federation;  Monica  Kline,  Kline  Associates;  Ron  Fretts,  National  Wild 
Turkey  Federation;  state  Senator  Bob  Robbins,  who  sponsored  the  enabling 
legislation;  Melody  Zullinger,  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen's  Clubs; 
Greg  Caldwell,  Pennsylvania  Chapter  of  NWTF;  Patrick  Domico,  Central  Counties 
Concerned  Sportsmen;  Kory  Enck,  NRA;  John  Kline,  Kline  Associates;  Jen  Sager, 
United  Bowhunters  of  Pennsylvania;  and  Came  Commissioner  Russell  Schleiden. 
(Committee  members  unable  to  attend  the  ceremony  were  Kip  Adams,  Quality 
Deer  Management  Association,  and  Rob  Sexton,  U.S.  Sportsmen's  Alliance.) 


which  is  available  on  page  33  of  the 
2006-07  Digest,  within  five  days  for 
any  gobbler  he  or  she  takes. 

For  more  information  on  the  pro- 
gram, visit  the  Game  Commission’s 
website  (www.pgc.state.pa.us)  and 


click  on  “Mentored  Youth  FAQs”  in 
the  “Quick  Clicks”  box  in  the  upper 
right  comer  of  the  homepage.  Infor- 
mation also  is  included  on  page  15  of 
the  2006-07  Pennsylvania  Digest  of 
Hunting  and  Trapping  Regulations. 


Dove  and  Early  Canada  Goose 
Seasons  Open  Sept.  1 


DOVE  AND  EARLY  Canada  goose 
seasons  will  open  Sept.  1,  as  part  of 
Pennsylvania’s  2006  migratory  bird 
seasons  and  bag  limits. 

“Pennsylvania’s  migratory  bird 
hunting  seasons  will  be  similar  to  last 
year’s,”  said  PGC  Executive  Director 
Carl  Roe  of  the  selection  package  for- 
warded to  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  “Hunters  can  look  forward  to 
enjoying  the  same  expanded  opportu- 
nities.” 

Dove  hunters,  once  again,  will  have 


a triple-split  season.  During  the  first 
season  (Sept.  1-30),  hunting  will  start 
at  noon  and  continue  through  sunset. 
The  second  and  third  splits  will  be 
Oct.  21 -Nov.  24  and  Dec.  26-30,  with 
hunting  hours  a half  hour  before  sun- 
rise until  sunset.  In  all  three  seasons, 
the  daily  bag  limit  is  1 2 and  the  pos- 
session limit  after  opening  day  is  24. 

The  early  season  for  resident 
Canada  geese  will  open  Sept.  1 and 
continue  through  Sept.  25.  Bag  limits 
remain  8 daily  and  16  in  possession. 
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Species  Season  Daily  Limit 

Doves*  Sept.  1-30  12 


Species  Season  Daily  Limit 

Doves*  Sept.  1-30  12 

Oct.  21 'Nov.  24  12 

Dec.  26-30  12 

Canada  Geese  **  Sept.  1-25  8 

Woodcock  Oct.  14-Nov.  11  3 

Common  Snipe  Oct.  14-Nov.  18  8 

Rails  (Virginia  and  Sora  Only)  ***  Sept.  1-Nov.  9 3 

Moorhens,  Gallinules  Sept.  1 -Nov.  9 3 


* During  the  Sept.  1-30  portion  of  the  dove  season,  hunting  hours  are  noon  to 
sunset.  During  the  second  and  third  splits,  hunting  hours  are  one-half  hour 
before  sunrise  to  sunset. 

**  The  early  goose  season  is  statewide,  except  closed  in  the  Pymatuning  Zone  and 
State  Game  Lands  46  (Middle  Creek  WMA).  Excluding  the  two  areas  where 
the  season  is  closed,  identified  in  the  text,  the  early  season  in  the  remainder  of 
the  state  retains  a daily  bag  limit  of  8 and  possession  limit  of  16.  The  area 
surrounding  the  Middle  Creek  WMA  has  a daily  bag  limit  of  1 goose. 

***  Bag  limits  singly  or  combined. 

Possession  limit  is  twice  the  daily  bag  limit. 

^ ■■  - - ^ 


While  the  Pymatuning  Zone, 
which  includes  the  Pymatuning  Wild- 
life Management  Area  in  Crawford 
County,  remains  closed  during  the 
early  season,  hunters  may  take  geese 
on  Pymatuning  State  Park  Reservoir 
and  an  area  extending  100  yards  in- 
land from  the  shoreline  of  the  reser- 
voir, excluding  the  area  east  of  SR 
3011  (Hartstown  Road).  Inside  this 
area,  bag  limits  are  8 daily  and  16  in 
possession. 

“Working  with  the  state  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Natural 
Resources,  we  are  providing  hunters 
with  the  opportunity  to  take  Canada 
geese  within  this  portion  of  the  park 
to  address  problems  being  caused  by 
the  growing  goose  population,”  said 
John  Dunn,  agency  Game  Bird  Sec- 
tion supervisor. 

Dunn  also  noted  that  the  con- 
trolled hunting  areas  at  the  Middle 
Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area 
have  been  modified  to  address  the  de- 
cline in  the  resident  Canada  goose 
flock.  In  the  area  of  Lancaster  and 
Lebanon  counties  north  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike  1-76,  east  of  SR  501 


to  SR  419,  south  of  SR  419  to  Leba- 
non/Berks county  line,  west  of  Leba- 
non/Berks county  line  and  Lancaster/ 
Berks  county  line  to  SR  1053  (also 
known  as  Peartown  Road  and 
Greenville  Road),  west  of  SR  1053  to 
Pennsylvania  Turnpike  1-76,  the  daily 
bag  limit  is  1 goose,  possession  limit  2 
geese;  except  on  State  Game  Land  46 
(Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management 
Area),  where  the  season  is  closed. 

Dunn  noted  that  recent  liberaliza- 
tions in  Canada  goose  hunting  oppor- 
tunities, along  with  control  programs 
being  implemented  by  many  munici- 
palities and  public  and  private  land- 
owners,  might  be  having  an  impact  on 
the  state’s  resident  Canada  goose 
population.  The  2006  Pennsylvania 
resident  Canada  goose  population  was 
estimated  at  229,000,  the  lowest  esti- 
mate since  1998  (196,000).  Although 
statistically  not  different  from  recent 
estimates,  it  may  indicate  a decline  in 
the  resident  goose  population. 

Woodcock  season  will  be  Oct.  14 
through  Nov.  1 1 , with  a daily  limit  of 
3 and  possession  limit  of  6. 

Once  again,  young  waterfowlers 
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Hunters  interested  in  applying  for  a goose  blind  on  the  controlled  hunting  areas  at 
Pymatuning  or  Middle  Creek  need  to  get  their  applications  in  soon.  A goose  blind 
application  must  be  submitted  on  the  form  found  on  page  29  of  the  2006-07  Digest. 
1^  sure  to  thoroughly  read  the  instructions. 

Hunters  may  apply  to  only  one  area  and  may  submit  only  one  application, 
which  must  include  the  individual’s  2006-07  hunting  license  (back  tag)  number. 
Middle  Creek  will  accept  applications  through  the  mail  until  Sept.  12,  at:  PGC 
Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area,  P.O.  Box  110,  Kleinfeltersville,  PA 
17039-0110.  A public  drawing  will  be  held  at  10  a.m..  Sept.  13. 

Applications  for  Pymatuning  will  be  accepted  through  the  mail  until  Sept.  9, 
at:  PGC  Pymatuning  Wildlife  Management  Area,  9552  Hartstown  Rd.,  Hartstown, 
PA  16131.  A public  drawing  will  be  held  at  10  a.m..  Sept.  16. 

Blinds  at  Middle  Creek  and  Pymatuning  will  not  be  operational  during  the 
September  season,  or  the  late  season. 


will  have  a special  day,  Saturday,  Sept. 
23.  The  Youth  Waterfowl  Day  will  be 
open  to  those  12-15  who  hold  a jun- 
ior hunting  license.  To  participate,  a 
youngster  must  be  accompanied  by  an 
adult,  who  may  assist  the  youngsters 
in  calling,  duck  identification  and 
other  aspects  of  the  hunt.  On  this  day, 
youngsters  may  take  ducks,  mergan- 
sers, coots  and  moorhens. 

In  addition,  because  the  Youth 
Waterfowl  Day  and  the  early  Canada 
goose  season  overlap,  youngsters  and 
their  accompanying  adults  may  take 
Canada  geese.  The  daily  limit  for  the 
Youth  Waterfowl  Day  for  Canada 
geese  is  the  same  as  the  daily  limit  for 
adults  in  the  area  being  hunted,  ex- 
cept in  the  Pymatuning  Zone,  where 
youngsters  may  take  one  goose.  In  the 
Pymatuning  State  Park  Reservoir  and 


an  area  extending  100  yards  inland 
from  the  shoreline  of  the  reservoir, 
excluding  the  area  east  of  SR  3011 
(Hartstown  Road),  youngsters  can 
take  the  same  daily  bag  limit  as  adults, 
8 Canada  geese. 

Youth  Waterfowl  Day  bag  limits  for 
ducks,  mergansers  and  coots  will  be 
consistent  with  the  limit  for  the  regu- 
lar season  (check  the  PGC  website  at 
www.pgc.state.pa.us ) . 

Migratory  game  bird  hunters,  in- 
cluding those  afield  for  doves  and 
woodcock,  are  required  to  obtain  and 
carry  a migratory  game  bird  license  ($3 
for  residents,  $6  for  nonresidents),  as 
well  as  a general  hunting,  combination 
or  lifetime  license.  All  waterfowl  hunt- 
ers 16  and  older  also  must  possess  a 
federal  migratory  game  bird  and  con- 
servation (duck)  stamp. 


Mary  Carlisle  Hess  donation 

recognized 


REPRESENTATIVES  from  the  Game 
Commission,  state  and  local  dignitar- 
ies, and  friends  of  the  late  Mary 
Carlisle  Hess  gathered  recently  at  the 
Susquehanna  County  Courthouse  to 
officially  recognize  the  91  acres  she 
bequeathed  to  the  Game  Commission. 
Located  in  Apolacon  and  Choconut 


townships,  the  parcel  — referred  to  by 
Ms.  Hess  as  Pine  Acres  — is  now  part 
ofSGL  140. 

A resident  of  Montrose  for  many 
years,  Ms.  Hess  resided  with  her  grand- 
father, Judge  Andrew  B.  Smith,  who 
was  Susquehanna  County  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  President  Judge  for 
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WCO  Don  Burchell,  Susquehanna  County; 
Attorney  Edward  P.  Little  Jr.,  representing  the 
Hess  family;  Pete  Duncan,  PGC  Executive 
Director  when  this  transaction  began  years  ago; 
Montrose  Mayor  John  Wilson;  and  PGC 
Northeast  Region  Land  Management  Supervisor 
Steve  Schweitzer  participated  in  the  ceremony. 


many  years  prior  to  1938,  and  grand- 
mother, Lillian,  as  well  as  her  uncle, 
Andre  Carlisle  Smith. 

Ms.  Hess  was  very  active  in  her 
community,  volunteering  her  time  to 
the  local  library  and  Historical  Soci- 
ety of  Montrose.  She  was  a retired 
employee  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  Governor  Rendell,  in  a let- 
ter written  for  the  occasion,  praised 
Ms.  Hess  for  her  contributions  to  so- 
ciety, and  referred  to  her  as  “a  strong 
leader,  innovator,  advocate  for  the 
environment,  and  friend  to  many.  She 
was  a respected  local  leader  who 
worked  with  a tireless  commitment  to 
create  endless  opportunity  for  her  fel- 
low citizens  to  ensure  a successful  fu- 
ture for  Pennsylvania.” 

Ms.  Hess’s  brothers,  Samuel  A.  and 
Robert  N.  Hess,  recalled  a generous 
and  concerned  sister. 

“Mary  gave  more  than  she  re- 
ceived,” they  said  in  a joint  statement. 
“In  her  position  as  a social  worker  for 
the  Commonwealth  — using  snow 
shoes  to  get  to  a client  who  was  in 
need,  when  access  to  the  house  was 


impassable  on  foot  — in  her  many  gifts 
to  environmental  groups  — given 
without  fanfare  or  publicity  — as  a 
nurse  and  spiritual  support  to  an  uncle, 
a grandfather  and  grandmother  during 
long  and  difficult  illnesses.  When  we 
visited  Montrose  as  boys,  whether  fish- 
ing with  Carlisle,  or  on  the  long  walks 
she  loved  to  take,  she  always  voiced 
wonder  at  this  beautiful  countryside.” 

Game  Commission  Northeast  Re- 
gion Director  Barry  Warner  noted  that 
the  agency  truly  appreciates  Ms.  Hess’s 
generosity  and  the  trust  she  displayed 
in  the  Game  Commission  in  designat- 
ing the  agency  for  this  donation. 

“As  the  state’s  wildlife  management 
agency,  we  have  long  recognized  the 
importance  of  habitat  and  conserva- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  our  state’s  wild 
birds  and  mammals,”  Warner  said. 
“We  offer  our  pledge  to  Ms.  Hess,  her 
family  and  friends,  that  we  will  honor 
her  commitment  by  preserving  this 
land  for  current  and  future  generations 
of  Pennsylvanians.” 

Created  in  1895  as  an  independent 
state  agency,  the  Game  Commission 
is  responsible  for  conserving  and  man- 
aging all  wild  birds  and  mammals  in 
the  Commonwealth,  establishing 
hunting  seasons  and  bag  limits,  enforc- 
ing hunting  and  trapping  laws,  and 
managing  habitat  on  the  1.4  million 
acres  of  State  Game  Lands  it  has  pur- 
chased over  the  years  with  hunting 
and  furtaking  license  dollars  to  safe- 
guard wildlife  habitat. 

The  Game  Commission  does  not 
receive  any  general  state  taxpayer  dol- 
lars for  its  annual  operating  budget. 
The  agency  is  funded  by  license  sales 
revenues;  the  state’s  share  of  the  fed- 
eral Pittman-Robertson  program, 
which  is  an  excise  tax  collected 
through  the  sale  of  sporting  arms  and 
ammunition;  and  monies  from  the  sale 
of  oil,  gas,  coal,  timber  and  minerals 
derived  from  State  Game  Lands. 
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Man  pleads  guilty  to  killing  great 

biuenerons 


FOR  KILLING  five  great  blue  herons, 
Edward  Sponsler  of  Everett  recently 
pled  guilty  to  five  charges  of  unlawful 
taking  and  possession  of  protected 
birds  and  one  charge  of  using  illegal 
shot  while  hunting  turkeys  for  inci- 
dents that  occurred  in  May.  Charges 
were  filed  by  WCO  Jonathan  Zuck  of 
Bedford  County,  in  Magisterial  Dis- 
trict Judge  Kathy  S.  Calhoune’s  office 
in  Everett. 

Fines  and  costs  totaled  $708.50. 
Each  charge  of  unlawful  taking  of  a 
protected  bird  also  carries  the  possi- 
bility of  a one-year  license  revocation, 
which  means  Sponsler  may  lose  his 
hunting  and  furtaking  privileges  for  up 
to  five  years. 

WCO  Zuck  noted  that  on  May  6, 
he  received  a call  from  PGC  Land 
Management  Group  Supervisor  David 
Koppenhaver  about  the  unlawful  tak- 
ing of  blue  herons  on  SGL  97. 
Koppenhaver  informed  Zuck  that 
upon  hearing  shots  on  a wooded 
ridgetop,  he  went  to  investigate. 

“While  closing  in  on  the  shooting, 
Koppenhaver  noticed  great  blue  her- 
ons flying  from  the  treetops  after  each 
shot,  and  then  landing  again,”  WCO 
Zuck  said.  “When  he  arrived  on  scene, 
he  found  Sponsler,  holding  a 12-gauge 
shotgun,  looking  at  the  herons  flying 
above  him. 

“Also,  one  dead  and  one  injured 
heron  were  on  the  ground  within  1 2 
yards  of  Sponsler,  who  had  three 
shotshells  in  his  firearm.  Two  of  the 
shells  contained  No.  2 shot,  and  the 


third  shell  contained  No.  6 shot. 
Sponsler  denied  to  Koppenhaver  that 
he  was  shooting  at  the  herons.” 

Later  that  day,  Koppenhaver  and 
Zuck  performed  necropsies  on  the  her- 
ons in  search  of  the  shot.  From  one 
bird,  Koppenhaver  recovered  No.  2 
shot,  which  was  the  same  size  and  type 
found  in  the  shells  Sponsler  was  car- 
rying. On  May  7,  Koppenhaver  re- 
turned to  the  site  and  found  three  ad- 
ditional birds  that  had  been  killed. 

On  May  11,  continuing  his  inves- 
tigation, WCO  Zuck  interviewed 
Sponsler,  who  continued  to  state  that 
he  was  turkey  hunting  and  saw  a coy- 
ote, so  he  placed  the  No.  2 shot  in  his 
firearm. 

“Sponsler  stated  he  had  heard  some 
shooting  in  the  area  where  he  met 
LMO  Koppenhaver  later  that  morn- 
ing, but  that  20  minutes  had  passed 
since  he  had  heard  the  last  shot  until 
Koppenhaver  came  on  scene,”  WCO 
Zuck  said.  “This  conflicted  with  what 
Koppenhaver  stated  to  me,  that  one 
and  one-half  minutes  passed  from 
when  the  last  shot  was  fired  until  he 
saw  Sponsler  standing  in  the  woods 
with  his  shotgun. 

“Sponsler  also  stated  the  only  bird 
he  saw  was  a ‘buzzard’  and  that  he 
‘wouldn’t  waste  a 3 -inch  magnum  on 
a heron.’  Sponsler  also  denied  seeing 
the  herons  lying  on  the  ground,  de- 
spite being  within  12  yards  and  directly 
in  front  of  where  he  was  standing.” 

On  May  26,  Mr.  Sponsler  pled 
guilty  to  all  charges. 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Game  Commission 
public  functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announce- 
ment, the  appropriate  region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Phone  numbers 
for  each  region  are  listed  in  Came  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  71 7-787-4250. 
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25-Year  Deputies 

The  Game  Commission,  and  everybody  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
Pennsylvania’s  wildlife,  are  deeply  indebted  to  our  force  of  deputy  wildlife  con- 
servation officers.  At  a tremendous  time  and  financial  expense,  these  officers 
work  tirelessly  on  law  enforcement,  information  and  education  programs,  ani- 
mal nuisance  and  damage  problems,  and  much  more.  Featured  here  are  the 
deputy  wildlife  conservation  officers  who  have  been  serving  us  all  for  25  years. 


Lawrence  Fullem 
Uniontown 
Fayette  County 


Jeffrey  R.  Cohn 
Red  Lion 
York  County 


Clyde  E.  Gouker 
Belle  Vernon 
Westmoreland  County 


Richard  S.  Heimbrook 
Dingmans  Ferry 
Pike  County 


Edward  L.  Jackson 
Hooversville 
Somerset  County 


Charles  G.  Yohe 
Berwick 

Columbia  County 


Contacting  the  Region  Offices 

Northwest  — 814-432-3187  Southcentral  — 814-643-1831 

Southwest  — 724-238-9523  Northeast  — 570-675-1143 

Northcentral  — 570-398-4744  Southeast  — 610-926-3136 

TIP  Hotline:  1 -888-PGC-800 1 . This  number  is  ONLY  for  calls  concerning 
illegal  killing  of  endangered  species  or  multiple  big  game  animals.  All 
other  calls  should  be  made  to  the  appropriate  region  number  above. 
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Middle  Creek  events 

September  16  & 17  Wildfowl  Show,  The  20th  Annual  Middle  Creek 
Wildfowl  Show  will  feature  hand-carved  waterfowl  decoys,  other  wildfowl  art 
and  much  more.  Gunning  decoy,  decorative  decoy  and  shorebird  decoy  com- 
petitions will  be  held.  Show  proceeds  will  benefit  the  Wildlands  Preservation 
Fund.  Both  days,  9 a.m.  - 5 p.m.  Retriever  Demonstrations:  Sat.  10  a.m.  &.  12 
p.m.;  Sun.  1 1 a.m.  &.  1 p.m.  Duck  and  Goose  Calling  Contests:  Sun.  2 p.m. 

September  24,  9 a.m.  - 5 p.m.,  National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day,  Na- 
tional Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  is  designed  to  acknowledge  and  celebrate  the 
contributions  of  sportsmen  towards  conservation.  It  also  is  designed  to  intro- 
duce others  to  the  joys  of  outdoor  pursuits.  Many  sportsmen’s  organizations 
and  other  conservation  groups  will  be  represented.  There  will  be  ongoing  ex- 
hibits, programs  and  activities  throughout  the  day.  If  you  appreciate  and  enjoy 
the  Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area,  come  out  and  thank  the  sports- 
men; for  without  them,  places  like  Middle  Creek  would  not  exist. 

October  7 Ned  Smith  Art  Auction,  This  is  the  13th  annual  wildlife  art 
auction  to  benefit  the  Ned  Smith  Center  for  Nature  and  Art.  The  auction 
usually  has  several  of  Ned’s  original  works  along  with  many  of  his  prints.  Also 
featured  will  be  many  other  well-known  wildlife  artists.  Viewing  and  silent 
auction  begins  at  9:30  a.m.  Regular  auction  begins  at  12  noon. 

Middle  Creek  is  south  of  Kleinfeltersville,  in  northern  Lancaster  County. 


NWrTF:  PA  $4  million 


NATIONAL  Wild  Turkey  Federation 
volunteers  in  Pennsylvania  struck  a 
milestone  recently  as  they  surpassed 
the  $4  million  mark  raised  and  spent 
on  wild  turkey  restoration,  habitat 
improvements  and  conservation 
education. 


“This  is  a great  day  for  all  the 
Pennsylvania  N WTF  volunteers  who 
donated  their  time,  money  and  sweat 
equity,”  said  Dave  Burdge,  NWTF 
Pennsylvania  state  chapter  president. 
“Because  of  their  tireless  efforts,  we’re 
able  to  do  great  things  for  the  wild 


> 

Antlerless  Deer  Application  Dates 

Unsold  Antlerless,  First  Round  — August  28,  2006 
Unsold  Antlerless,  Second  Round  — September  1 1 , 2006 

An  application  and  instructions  can  be  found  on  pages  52-54  of  the  2006-07 
Pennsylvania  Hunting  &.  Trapping  Digest. 

The  online  application  can  be  found  on  the  agency’s  website 
(www.pgc.state.pa.us)  in  the  “Forms  &.  Programs”  section  in  the  left-hand 
column  on  the  homepage,  and  then  under  the  “Forms”  heading. 
Over-the-counter  applications  will  not  be  accepted  by  county  treasurers  until 
Nov.  6,  except  in  Wildlife  Management  Units  2B,  5C  and  5D,  where  county 
treasurers  will  begin  accepting  over-the-counter  applications  on  Monday,  Sept. 
18.  Since  the  allocation  was  increased  for  WMU  5C,  there  is  no  limit  on  the 
number  of  applications  a hunter  can  submit  during  this  period. 
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Hal  Korber 


turkeys  and  our  hunting  traditions.” 
“I  was  born  and  raised  in 
Pennsylvania,  so  I know  how 
passionate  Pennsylvanians  are  about 
conservation  and  wildlife,”  said  Rob 
Keck,  CEO  of  the  NWTF.  “It  is  this 
passion  that  has  made  the  state  a 
leader  in  conservation  efforts.” 


To  find  out  how  you  can  help 
continue  conservation  efforts  in 
Pennsylvania,  call  Larry  Holjencin, 
NWTF  senior  regional  field  supervisor 
at  814'834'6492. 

For  more  information  about  the 
NWTF,  call  800-THE-N WTF  or  visit 
www.nwtf.org. 


Dunkerley  and  Seth  recognized  by 
NWTF 


SOUTHWEST 
Region  Land 
Management 
Group  Supervi- 
sor Douglas 
Dunkerley  and 
Armstrong 
County  WCO 
Barry  J.  Seth 
were  honored 
recently  by  the 
National  Wild 
Turkey  Federa- 
tion. Dunkerley 
LMGS  Douglas  Dunkerley  received  the 

NWTF’s  Out- 
standing Land 
Manager  of  the 
Year  Award, 
and  Seth  re- 
ceived the  Con- 
servation  Of- 
ficer of  the  Year 
Award. 

The  awards 
were  presented 
to  the  officers  at 
the  June  Com- 

, mission  meet- 

WCO  Barry  Seth 

Burdge,  NWTF  Pennsylvania  state 
chapter  president. 

“LMGS  Dunkerley  does  a very  pro- 
fessional job  in  all  phases  of  his  du- 
ties,” said  Matt  Hough,  PGC  South- 
west Region  Director.  “He  works  ef- 


fectively with  other  agencies,  corpo- 
rations and  organizations.” 

Most  recently,  Dunkerley  coordi- 
nated the  first  NWTF  Energy  for  Wild- 
life program  in  the  region,  partnering 
NWTF,  NiSource  Inc.  and  the  Game 
Commission  in  an  $80,000, 18-month 
project  enhancing  habitat  on  93  acres 
of  gas  line  rights-of-ways  on  State 
Game  Lands.  He  also  is  working  on  a 
similar  arrangement  with  the  NWTF 
and  CONSOL  Energy  to  reclaim 
mined  property. 

As  a LMGS,  Dunkerley  plans,  over- 
sees and  assists  in  habitat  improve- 
ment projects  on  game  lands  and  pri- 
vate lands  enrolled  in  the  agency’s 
public  access  programs  in  Beaver,  Al- 
legheny, Washington  and  Greene 
counties. 

Seth  (scheduled  to  retire  in  Au- 
gust) serves  as  the  WCO  for  western 
Armstrong  County.  Among  his  ac- 
complishments, Seth  was  instrumen- 
tal in  the  development  of  three  Youth 
Field  Days,  which  last  year  more  than 
170  youngsters  attended. 

Seth  also  organized  a special  ATV 
enforcement  patrol  in  his  district  to 
stem  the  tide  of  illegal  ATV  use  on 
State  Game  Lands  and  private  prop- 
erties enrolled  in  the  Game 
Commission’s  cooperative  public  ac- 
cess lands.  The  patrol  included  WCOs 
from  other  districts  and  the  State  Po- 
lice Aviation  Unit. 
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Offthi 

fire 

by  Bob  D'Angelo 

North  Dakota 

Hunters  harvested  46  sage  grouse  last  year, 
up  from  28  in  2004.  Hunters  killed  109,032 
sharp-tailed  grouse  last  year,  down  slightly 
from  the  1 1 1,641  bagged  in  2004.  Kill  per 
hunter  decreased  from  3.4  to  3.2  birds. 


"Silver  Bullets" 

Doves  are  the  most  popular  and 
populous  game  bird  In  the  nation.  An 
estimated  1.2-1. 6 million  wing- 
shooters  hunt  doves  In  the  U.S.,  with 
300,000  or  so  hunters  In  Texas,  the 
most  of  any  state.  About  50,000 
hunters  pursue  mourning  doves  In 
Pennsylvania. 


Wyoming 

Although  not  commonly  seen,  mountain  lions  are  distributed  widely 
throughout  the  state.  The  big  cats  have  been  managed  as  a trophy  game 
species  since  1974.  Like  black  bears,  mountain  lions  are  managed  through 
annual  mortality  quotas,  with  seasons  set  on  a 3-year  basis.  Hunters  killed 
181  mountain  lions  In  2004. 


Lyme  Disease 

In  2004  (the  latest  census),  the  states  with 
the  most  reported  cases  of  Lyme  disease, 
according  to  the  Center  for  Disease 
Control  were:  New  York,  5,100; 
Pennsylvania,  3,985;  New  Jersey,  2,698; 
Massachusetts,  1,532;  and  Connecticut, 
1,348. 


South  Carolina 

Hunters  took  244,045  (123,503 
antlered,  120,542  antlerless)  deer  last 
year,  down  almost  three  percent 
from  2004.  Top  five  counties  in  2005 
were  Bamberg,  Hampton,  Allendale, 
Union  and  FaiiTield  with  harvest  rates 
in  excess  of  17  deer  per  square  mile. 
Currently,  the  deer  population  is 
estimated  at  750,000. 


Black  Bear  DNA  Round-Up 

The  Northeast  Wildlife  DNA  Laboratory  (NEWDL)  of  East  Stroudsburg  University  of 
Pennsylvania  teamed  up  with  the  PGC  and  the  New  Jersey  Division  of  Fish  and  Wildlife 
to  collect  tissue  and  hair  samples  from  hunter-harvested  bears.  The  sample  collection 
took  place  during  the  PA  hunting  season  (Nov.  21-23,  2005)  and  the  New  Jersey  season 
(Dec.  5-10, 2005).  The  samples  collected  will  be  used  to  build  forensic  reference  databases 
for  each  of  the  states  and  as  part  of  the  Tri-State  Black  Bear  Population  Genetics  and 
Health  Project.  The  specific  objectives  of  the  project  include:  1)  Establish  the  genetic 
diversity  within  the  bear  populations  in  PA,  NJ  and  NY.  2)  Evaluate  the  health  of  the 
bear  population  within  each  of  the  states.  3 ) Determine  the  genetic  relationship  between 
the  bear  populations  in  the  three  states.  4)  Define  specific  genetic  populations  within 
PA,  NJ  and  NY  to  be  used  for  bear  management  and  forensic  analysis.  5)  Use 
microsatellite  analysis  to  establish  the  effective  population  size  of  the  NJ  bear  population. 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


The  main  purpose  of  funerals  or  memorial  services 
is  to  gather  together  those  whose  lives  had  been 
touched  by  the  deceased  and  to  recognize  how  much 
he  or  she  had  mattered  to  them. 

The  Hunter  i 
Never  Knew 


IS  IT  A SIGN  of  being  middle-aged  when 
we  admit  to  reading  obituaries?  Not  in 
a morbid  sense,  but  in  a sense  of  recogniz- 
ing that  here,  at  the  middle  of  life,  we’re 
also  in  the  midst  of  those  leaving  it. 

Having  lived  so  long,  we  know  many 
people,  or  know  someone  who  knew  them 
or  was  related  to  them,  that  it  becomes  a 
duty  to  check  the  pages  of  the  newspaper 
that  announce  deaths  and  funerals.  I like 
to  read  the  birth  announcements,  too,  but 
find  few  surprises  there.  If  someone  close 
to  me  is  going  to  have  a baby,  I know  about 
it  ahead  of  time.  Not  so  with  the  deaths. 
So  I scan  the  obituaries. 

I read  the  obituaries  so  I can  send  my 
condolences  and  ask  if  there  is  anything  I 
can  do.  Sometimes  I send  flowers  or  make 
a donation  to  the  charity  or  church  or  cause 
the  person  who  passed  away  cared  about.  I 
have  even  planted  trees  (apples,  in  a park, 
where  deer  and  rabbits  and  even  passing 
kids  can  eat  the  fruit)  and  shrubs  that 
bloom  (rhododendrons,  in  the  same  park, 
for  the  enjoyment  of  hummingbirds  and 
passersby),  so  there  is  a living  memorial  to 
someone  whose  life  was  important. 

I never  understood  the  value  of  funer- 
als or  memorial  services  until  death 


touched  me  closely  in  my  own  family  and 
circle  of  friends.  Then  I realized  that  the 
purpose  of  gathering  together  those  whose 
lives  had  been  touched  by  the  deceased  is 
to  recognize  how  much  he  or  she  had  mat- 
tered to  them.  A final  act  of  love  and  re- 
spect. I never  knew  what  to  say  at  such 
occasions  until  I learned  that  the  words 
didn’t  matter  as  much  as  the  hug  and  just 
being  there.  That’s  what  I appreciated 
when  the  death  was  close  to  me. 

When  I read  the  obituaries,  the  names 
are  mostly  unknown  to  me.  Lately  I find 
that  I read  through  the  write-ups,  anyway. 
Sometimes  I discover  that  the  person  was 
somehow  connected  to  me  and  at  least  a 
card  is  in  order,  but  usually  they  are  strang- 
ers. Yet,  are  they?  As  I read  on,  I find  that 
many  were  outdoorsmen  and  outdoors- 
women. 

I know  it’s  on  the  form  — under  “Hob- 
bies” — that  the  deceased’s  family  fills  out 
at  the  funeral  home,  which  goes  to  the  lo- 
cal media,  or  that  the  newspaper  writer 
refers  to  as  he  takes  down  information  for 
the  “obit.”  Even  without  the  standard 
blocks  to  fill  in.  I’m  sure  most  families 
would  remember  to  mention  that  Dad  or 
Mom  was  a hunter  and  an  enthusiast  of 
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wildlife  and  wild  places.  This  was  so  much 
a part  of  the  departed’s  life. 

“He  (or  she)  enjoyed  hunting,  camping, 
fishing  and  spending  time  with  his  (her) 
family,”  is  a typical  and  frequent  obituary 
entry.  The  generation  is  going,  perhaps, 
whose  members  identified  themselves  as 
being  a “hunter”  first,  when  asked  what 
they  are.  And  whose  families  would  list  that 
up  front  when  required  to  do  the  final  sum- 
mation — the  1 5 lines  of  fame  we  all  get 
in  print  — of  what  their  loved  one  was. 

I used  to  scan  the  photos  above  the 
death  notices  and  think,  “Looks  like  just 
another  old  guy  (or  gal)  to  me,”  and  flip  to 
the  comics  section.  How  quick  I was  to 
judge,  and  how  wrong.  One  woman’s  photo 
showed  a grandmotherly  type.  The  obit 
said  she  did  have  lots  of  family,  although 
her  husband  had  “preceded  her  in  death” 
some  years  before.  Perhaps  she  was  a good 
pie  baker  and  a giver  of  small  treats,  be- 
hind their  parents’  backs,  to  the  grandkids. 
But  the  obituary  also  said  she  was  a “mem- 
ber of  Such-and-Such  Bow  Club  and  an 
archery  champion.”  An  archery  champion? 
I belong  to  the  same  bow  club;  why  had  I 
never  heard  of  her?  How  had  I managed  to 


Bob  Steiner 


not  meet  her? 

She  must  have  been  in  her  prime  as  a 
competitive  archer  in  the  years  before  1 
joined,  or  perhaps  had  been  a quiet,  humble 
success,  not  shouting  her  wins,  but  pri- 
vately proud.  I looked  again  at  the  photo. 
The  eyes,  no  doubt  once  sharp  enough  to 
see  the  inner  lOX  on  the  gold  center,  were 
under  thick  lenses  in  the  picture.  That  back 
had  once  been  straight,  the  muscles  strong 
where  an  archer  draws  through  for  a 
smooth  release;  her  aim  and  hold  steady. 

Had  she  just  shot  targets?  Or  had  she 
been  a pioneer  woman  bowhunter  in  the 
state,  too?  The  obit  didn’t  mention  that 
she  was  a hunter,  but  perhaps  if  I had  met 
her  she  would  have  told  me  about  how  that 
set  of  antlers  — now  in  a box  to  be  dis- 
carded or  haggled  over  by  the  sons  and 
daughter  as  to  who  gets  to  keep  “Mom’s 
buck”  — had  been  taken. 

1 never  knew  her;  1 wish  I had.  We’d 
have  been  close  kin,  not  in  bloodline,  but 
in  kind.  I didn’t  go  to  the  funeral;  the  per- 
son I wanted  to  talk  to  wasn’t  there. 

I did  recently  attend  the  funeral  of  a 
father  of  a friend  of  mine  who  is  a long- 
time hunting  buddy.  1 knew  in  an  offhand 
way  that  his  dad  was  a hunter,  too.  He  had 
even  said  he  should  take  me  to  meet  his 
father  some  time,  and  that  we’d  have  a lot 
in  common.  It  never  happened,  and  now 
it  never  will. 

I saw  the  old  man,  though,  at  least  what 
a funeral  director  would  describe  as  “the 
remains,”  which  sounds  cold  but  is  true. 
The  better,  the  best,  part  of  the  person  has 
fled. 

As  he  lay  there,  he  was  long  and  gaunt, 
powdered  pale  and  neatly  shaven.  He  had 
worn  a full  beard  for  40  years,  but  had  asked 
his  son  to  shave  it  off  two  weeks  earlier. 
My  friend  told  me  that  after  I had  given 
him  the  hug  we  both  needed.  He  seemed  a 
little  embarrassed  that  I hadn’t  been  able 
to  see  his  father  as  he  had  known  him,  that 

LIKE  the  falling  of  autumn  leaves,  so  goes 
the  passing  of  life. 
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my  memory  would  be  of  the  shell  that 
hardly  resembled  Dad. 

1 looked  instead  at  the  corner  of  the 
open  coffin  lid,  where  an  old,  battered, 
slouch  hat  hung.  It  was  adorned  with  pin- 
on  memorabilia  of  the  man’s  love  of  and 
activities  in  the  outdoors.  Pins  from  places 
he  had  been,  things  he  had  done,  each  with 
its  own  tale.  I’m  sure.  The  funeral  proces- 
sion line  was  moving  and  I couldn’t  linger 
and  study  the  hat  as  I would  have  liked  to. 

A vase  of  flowers  caught  my  eye  as  I 
moved  on.  Pheasant  tail  feathers  stood 
prominently  among  the  stems  of  one  floral 
arrangement.  I wandered  about  in  the  ad- 
joining room,  looking  at  the  flowers  that 
friends  and  family  had  sent.  Many  arrange- 
ments had  little  stick-in  decorations  that 
looked  like  wild  birds.  Several  ceramic 
planter  designs  featured  deer  and,  one,  a 
red  fox.  I could  imagine  those  who  sent 
them  saying  to  the  florist,  “He  was  a hunter. 
Can  you  make  up  an  arrangement  that  has 
something  outdoorsy  in  it?” 

I moved  on  to  view  the  contents  of  a 
glass-shelved  case.  There,  carefully  framed 


AS  PEOPLE'S  connectedness  with  nature 
diminishes,  I expect  to  see  fewer  obituaries 
that  list  hunting  and  such  outdoor  pursuits 
as  primary  among  the  deceased's  hobbies. 

and  set  in  wine-colored  velvet  were  exquis- 
itely knapped  arrowheads  that  my  friend’s 
father  had  crafted.  I had  been  told  that  he 
was  adept  at  this  ancient  craft,  making  rep- 
licas of  arrowheads,  spear  points  and  other 
stone  implements.  I could  picture  those 
weathered  hands  working  on  rocks  as  old 
as  the  ages,  chipping  flakes  away  until  the 
desired  shape  formed.  I hadn’t  been  able 
to  hear  from  him  why  he  had  turned  to 
keeping  this  antique  skill  alive,  how  he  had 
come  to  learn  it.  I’d  have  liked  to  ask  what 
each  of  the  heads  or  spear  points  repre- 
sented, whether  they  were  styles  from  dif- 
ferent native  American  cultures. 

Next  to  the  arrowheads  were  photos.  I 
saw  muzzleloader  hunting,  shooting  and 
rendezvous  scenes.  With  those  same  hands, 
now  folded  and  still,  his  dad  had  made  fine 
muzzleloading  firearms  from  local  maple 
and  walnut.  I’d  have  enjoyed  admiring  the 
guns  while  he  pointed  out  details  and 
stroked  the  stocks,  increasing  their  patina. 

Many  of  the  photos  were  old  black  and 
white,  now  turned  to  vintage  sepia-tone. 
One  was  of  the  hunter  I would  never  know 
and  his  hunting  buddies  around  an  8-point 
buck  the  old  man  had  shot.  Another 
showed  him  with  a wild  turkey  — from  the 
age  of  the  photo,  surely  a rarity  at  that  time. 
Other  photos  were  of  him  with  family  and 
friends,  but  in  most  I could  find  a clue  about 
the  man  who  had  just  left  us.  Little  things, 
like  a rifle  on  a rack  or  a deer  head  on  the 
wall  in  the  background,  or  a bird  dog  nose 
resting  on  one  knee,  while  a grandchild  sat 
on  the  other. 

As  people’s  connectedness  with  nature 
diminishes,  I expect  to  see  fewer  obituar- 
ies that  list  hunting  and  such  outdoor  pur- 
suits as  primary  among  the  deceased’s  hob- 
bies, and  fewer  memory-board  photos  fea- 
turing wearers  of  lug-soled  boots  and  black- 
and-red  plaid.  But  there  remain  legions  of 
us  yet,  though  we  are  aging  mortals  all.  □ 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


Was  it  just  passing  through  or  had  it 
taken  up  residence? 


The  Black  Cat 
Returns 


Most  days  I spend  at  least  a couple 
hours  walking  in  our  woods.  Unlike 
what’s  often  portrayed  on  TV  nature  shows, 
weeks  can  pass  before  I encounter,  for  in- 
stance, a mother  bear  and  her  cubs,  a wad- 
dling porcupine,  an  unusual  bird  or  plant, 
a bounding  short-tailed  weasel,  a newborn 
fawn,  or  some  other  sighting  that  makes 
my  day  special.  Last  September  16,  how- 
ever, was  one  very  special  day. 

After  several  housebound  days  because 
of  a virus,  I was  happy  to  get  afield.  Slowly 
and  quietly,  I walked  down  our  hollow  road. 
Our  stream  still  flowed,  despite  the  sum- 
mer drought,  and  along  its  banks  the  wet- 
land-loving wildflower  turtlehead  had 
made  a comeback.  Tantalized  by  the  tin- 
horn calls  of  red-breasted  nuthatches,  I was 
delighted  when  one  landed  on  a 
nearby  tree.  Already  I felt  compen- 
sated for  coming  out  on  what 
was  a hot,  humid  and  over- 
cast morning. 

Then,  as  I entered  the 


deepest  part  of  the  hollow  — what  our  late 
neighbor,  Margaret,  used  to  call  “the  dark 
place,”  because  of  the  predominant  over- 
story of  hemlock  trees  — a chorus  of  scold- 
ing birds  downslope  and  across  the  stream 
stopped  me.  Although  I was  surprised  to 
be  the  subject  of  their  scolding,  I began 
“pishing”  because  I hoped  to  flush  them 
and  identify  what  sounded  like  several 
wood  thrushes. 

Instead  of  birds,  though,  a large,  fox- 
sized animal,  displaying  the  usual  insouci- 
ance of  weasel-like  creatures,  emerged  ftom 
a trio  of  dead  and  downed  trees  and  ambled 
down  to  drink  from  the  stream.  From  50 
feet  above  on  the  road  bank,  I studied  the 
animal  through  my  binoculars  and  memo- 
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rized  its  appearance  — an  inverted  trian- 
gular-shaped face,  a low-slung  body,  short 
legs,  and  long  bushy  tail.  In  the  low  light, 
its  face  and  half  its  body  appeared  to  be 
reddish-brown,  while  the  rest  of  its  body 
and  tail  was  black. 

I could  scarcely  believe  what  I was  see- 
ing. A shy,  secretive  fisher  was  drinking 
from  our  stream.  When  finished,  it  turned 
and  disappeared  into  the  underbrush,  leav- 
ing me  weak-kneed  from  excitement. 

Later  I studied  maps,  trying  to  figure  out 
how  this  large  member  of  the  weasel  fam- 
ily had  gotten  here.  While  where  I saw  the 
fisher  could  be  considered  preferred  habi- 
tat — old-growth  with  plenty  of  downed 
and  dying  timber  and  a second  growth 
mixed  conifer  and  deciduous  forest  with  an 
almost  unbroken  canopy  — it  is  only  a 
small  portion  of  our  land.  Further,  the  de- 
ciduous woodlands  surrounding  our  prop- 
erty are  mostly  recovering  from  high-grade 
logging  over  the  last  decade. 

One  fisher  needs  far  more  habitat  than 
our  mountain  has  — adult  males  have  a 
home  range  of  30  square  miles,  while  fe- 
males require  12  — or  so  I thought.  Be- 
sides, we  are  hardly  in  a wilderness  area. 
Less  than  half  a mile  away,  at  the  bottom 
of  our  road,  is  the  main  railroad  line  from 
New  York  to  Chicago,  the  little  Juniata 
River,  and  a busy,  2-lane  road  that  bisects 
Bald  Eagle  Mountain.  The  road  leads  a 
mere  half  mile  into  the  town  of  Tyrone, 
going  beneath  a bridge  that  is  part  of  1-99. 
The  interstate,  as  it  runs  through  Logan 
Valley,  parallels  our  ridge.  That  valley,  from 
Tyrone  to  Altoona,  is  a patchwork  of 
woods,  farmland,  housing  developments 
and  small  villages,  and  includes  one  fair- 
sized town.  On  the  other  side  of  our  moun- 
tain is  a limestone  farming  valley  with  a 
large  limestone  quarry  at  our  end  that  grows 
bigger  every  day. 

The  first  recent  fisher  sighting  in  our 
county  was  back  on  September  24,  2002, 
by  Game  Commission  surveyor  supervisor 
Dave  Hummel  and  three  members  of  a sur- 
vey crew,  on  SGL  198.  Hummel,  like  me. 


was  stunned  by  this  rare  sight.  “Let’s  face 
it,”  he  said,  “Blair  County  isn’t  exactly  the 
first  place  most  people  would  go  to  see  a 
fisher.”  After  all,  fishers  haven’t  been  seen 
in  our  county  in  more  than  one  hundred 
years. 

SGL  198  is  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  county,  near  the  Cambria  County  line, 
on  the  Allegheny  Plateau.  Brush  Moun- 
tain is  the  westernmost  ridge  in  the  Ridge- 
and-Valley  province,  and  our  section  of  it 
is  in  northeastern  Blair  County  near  the 
Centre  County  line. 

A release  of  23  fishers  in  West  Virginia 
back  in  1969  has  gradually  dispersed  over 
the  years  through  western  Maryland  and 
into  Somerset  and  other  southern  coun- 
ties in  Pennsylvania.  Sites  of  Game  Com- 
mission fisher  releases  in  the  mid-1990s  in 
the  Quehanna  Wild  Area,  also  on  the  Al- 
legheny Plateau,  are  about  40  miles  away 
from  us  as  the  crow  flies  and  north  of  1-80. 

“Our”  fisher  could  have  come  from  ei- 
ther release  if  it  was  willing  to  cross  high- 
ways and  thread  its  way  through  broken 
and  sometimes  open  habitat.  Dr.  Tom 
Serfass,  who  spearheaded  the  successful 
fisher  reintroduction  in  Pennsylvania, 
agrees  with  me. 

“When  we  started  the  reintroduction 
project  in  Pennsylvania,”  he  told  me,  “fish- 
ers were  just  starting  to  turn  up  near  the 
border  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  We 
released  fishers  in  Quehanna,  on  game 
lands  west  of  Quehanna,  and  on  various 
other  spots  in  northern  Pennsylvania.  This 
concentration  of  190  released  fishers  forms 
the  basis  for  a much  larger  ‘front’  of  dis- 
persing animals  than  those  moving  into 
Pennsylvania  from  Maryland.  Also,  we’ve 
documented  movements  of  100-plus  miles 
by  released  individuals,  and  I think  1-80 
would  not  pose  a barrier.  So,  the  source  of 
the  animals  could  be  either  or  both,  but  I 
suspect  releases  in  Pennsylvania  to  be  most 
likely,”  Serfass  says. 

Until  October  10,  I thought  that  the 
fisher  I had  seen  was  just  passing  through, 
heading  for  real  wilderness.  Then  I received 
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a phone  call  from  Paula  Scott,  one  of  our 
hunters.  She  had  been  up  in  her  treestand 
at  the  end  of  Sapsucker  Ridge,  and  around 
noon,  after  just  settling  down,  she  heard  a 
noise  downslope  and  readied  her  bow  for 
the  expected  deer. 

“Suddenly  an  animal  with  a long,  black, 
bushy  tail  ran  headfirst  down  a tree  in  front 
of  me.  It  was  chasing  a fox  squirrel.  At 
first  I thought  it  was  a raccoon,  but  it 
was  too  thin,  its  tail  was  all  black,  and 
it  was  much  too  fast,”  she  said.  The 
fisher  turned  around  and  chased  the 
squirrel  back  up  the  tree.  Then, 
while  she  fumbled  for  her  camera, 
she  accidentally  dislodged  her  ar- 
row, and  it  clattered  loudly  on  the 
platform  floor.  The  fisher  took  off 
so  fast  she  couldn’t  even  see  where 
it  went,  but  she  thought  it  headed 
back  down  the  last  uncut  hollow  to- 
ward our  access  road.  She  had  also 
noted  the  same  reddish-brown  head 
and  body  pattern  I had  seen. 

Okay.  So  the  fisher  was  hanging 
around  because  the  hunting  was 
good.  And  come  to  think  of  it,  I 
hadn’t  seen  a fox  squirrel  in  quite 
a while.  Fishers  also  eat  mice,  shrews, 
voles,  gray  squirrels,  chipmunks,  rabbits 
and  porcupines.  Plenty  of  those  on  our 
property,  too. 

I was  finally  convinced  we  had  a fisher 
residing  on  our  property  on  December  14. 
Walking  in  the  snow  along  Ten  Springs 
Trail,  the  area  above  the  road  that  had  been 
clearcut  15  years  ago  and  then  felled  again 
by  the  ice  storm  the  previous  January,  I saw 
the  tracks  of  a running  fisher.  Each  pair  of 
tracks,  one  slightly  in  front  of  the  other, 
were  a couple  feet  apart,  evidence  that  it 
was  probably  a male.  I followed  them  al- 
most to  the  end  of  the  trail  before  they 
veered  downslope  toward  the  hemlocks. 

On  another  December  day,  I intercepted 
tracks  that  went  across  Greenbrier  Trail, 
again  in  the  old  clearcut,  and  headed  up 
to  the  top  of  Sapsucker  Ridge,  half  a mile 
from  where  Paula  had  seen  her  fisher.  Ap- 


parently, fishers  are  not  as 
averse  to  open  areas  as  previously 
thought. 

On  a third  day,  as  the  snow  cover  gradu- 
ally melted,  I followed  running  fisher  tracks 
much  closer  together  (a  female  perhaps?) 
along  the  edge  of  our  hollow  road  until  they 
dropped  beside  the  stream,  moved  along  it 
for  a hundred  feet  or  so  and  into  a pile  of 
fallen  trees  below  Waterthrush  Bench, 
where  they  disappeared.  I checked  under 
the  trees  for  any  sign  of  a den,  but  found 
nothing.  Probably,  the  fisher  (Martes 
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pennanti),  also  called  a “black  cat”  because 
of  its  catlike  movements,  had  taken  to  the 
trees.  Still,  1 was  looking  forward  to  track' 
ing  the  fisher  and  learning  more  about  it. 
But  that  was  the  last  decent  snow  we  had 
last  winter. 

However,  when  1 told  another  friend  of 
ours,  Todd  Davis,  who  often  hikes  on  our 
property  with  his  wife  and  two  young  sons, 
about  the  fisher  sighting  and  tracks,  he  said 
he  had  seen  fisher  tracks  up  on  Sapsucker 
Ridge  the  previous  winter.  His  parents  own 
a place  in  New  England,  and  he  is  quite 
familiar  with  fishers  and  fisher  tracks.  A 
recent  newcomer  to  Pennsylvania,  and 
even  though  he  and  his  son  Noah  are  avid 
readers  of  Game  News,  Todd  didn’t  know 
fishers  had  been  extirpated  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  almost  a hundred  years  and  then 


reintroduced. 

It  was  June  of  1995,  near  the  top  of  Lau- 
rel Ridge,  when  1 had  had  a brief  glimpse 
of  a medium-sized  black  animal  with  a 
bushy  tail  that  jumped  from  a low  tree  limb 
and  in  a single  leap  was  gone.  At  the  time 
I wondered  if  the  animal  might  have  been 
a fisher,  but  the  first  fishers  had  only  been 
released  in  December  1994.  Barely  within 
the  realm  of  possibility,  1 concluded  in  my 
June  1996  column.  Then,  1 was  not  confi- 
dent enough  to  add  it  to  our  mammal  list. 
Now  1 am.  Mammal  number  43  for  our 
property. 

“A  mountain  lion  next  time,”  our  sons 
joked  when  1 told  them  about  the  fisher 
sightings. 

Not  even  within  the  realm  of  possibil- 
ity. Or  is  it?  □ 


Fun  Came  By  Connie  Mertz 


Berry  Delicious 

Copy  the  misplaced  capital  letters  in  the  spaces  below  to  get  the  answers. 

1 am  a Wild  shrub  that  produces  clusters  of  purple  fruit.  1 was  popuLar  with  the 
Vikings,  who  wanted  to  name  America  VinlanD.  I am  a favorite  food  source  for 
countless  sonG  and  game  biRds.  I was  also  A survival  food  with  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Expedition.  1 am  very  nutritious  and  have  both  a swEet  and  sour  taSte. 


1 am  a Shrub  and  a member  of  the  laurel  family.  Quail,  Pheasants  and  robins  are 
just  a few  birds  that  devour  my  red  oval  fruits.  Deer,  Cottontails  and  opossums  Eat 
both  my  berries  and  twigs.  There  is  even  a BUtterfly  with  my  name.  George 
WaSHington  said  my  presence  meant  good  farmland. 


answers  on  p.  62 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  Mike  Raykovicz 


It's  common  knowledge  among  bowhunters  that  early 
mornings  and  late  afternoons  are  prime  times  to  be  in 
the  woods,  especially  early  in  the  season,  but  what 
some  don't  know  is  that  . . . 


Morning  Hunts  are 
Different 


I 


DEER  are  likely  to  be  feeding  in  low- 
lying  fields  throughout  the  night 
before  heading  to  heavier  cover. 
Never  walk  through  a field  to  get 
to  a morning  stand. 


1AST  FALL,  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
> the  state  where  I hunt,  the  days  and 
nights  leading  up  to  opening  day  were 
warm,  cloudless  and  dry.  It  was  not  the  type 
of  weather  I prefer  for  bowhunting,  but 
opening  day  is  opening  day,  and  I was  go- 
ing regardless  of  the  weather.  During  the 
previous  weeks  I had  set  four  treestands, 
each  with  a special  reason  in  mind,  in  ar- 
eas I hoped  to  see  deer. 

The  first  of  these  stands  I placed  about 
10  yards  inside  the  woods  at  the  end  of  a 
large  cornfield,  because  on  earlier  scout- 
ing trips  I noticed  deer  feeding  there  just 
before  dark.  Although  there  were  several 


possible  ways  the  deer  could  approach  the 
field,  I felt  my  location  was  the  best  be- 
cause of  the  cover  the  woods  provided. 

The  second  stand  overlooked  an  apple 
tree  growing  in  a meadow  at  the  base  of  a 
fairly  high  hill.  It  was  a location  where  deer 
often  stopped  when  they  came  down  the 
hill  in  the  evening.  Over  the  years,  this 
location  proved  to  be  productive,  but  only 
in  years  when  there  were  apples  on  the  tree. 
Last  fall,  the  tree  limbs  drooped  from  the 
weight  of  the  fruit. 

The  third  and  fourth  stands  were  located 
at  the  top  of  a fairly  steep  hill,  along  trails 
leading  through  dense  cover.  Although  I 
never  saw  a lot  of  deer  from  these 
two  locations,  I felt  they  were  wor- 
thy of  my  time.  Bucks  often  fol- 
lowed the  contour  of  the  hill  when 
they  came  down  to  feed  in  the 
evening,  and  they  occasionally  fol- 
lowed the  trail  past  my  stand. 

Because  it  was  a Saturday  and 
opening  morning,  I selected  the 
stand  at  the  end  of  the  cornfield  as 
the  one  most  likely  to  give  me  an 
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opportunity  for  a shot.  I reasoned  this 
would  he  the  best  location  if  the  deer  were 
feeding  in  the  cornfield  during  the  night. 
The  problem  was  that  I couldn’t  just  park 
my  truck  in  its  usual  spot  and  walk  across 
the  cornfield  as  I did  on  evening  hunts.  It 
was  likely  the  deer  were  already  feeding  in 
the  field,  and  I would  spook  them  if  I ap- 
proached my  stand  by  walking  directly  to 
it.  I had  to  be  creative  in  my  approach. 

After  parking  the  truck  I walked  along 
the  side  of  the  road  about  a half-mile  to 
where  a small  creek  crossed  under  the  road 
and  cut  through  the  woods.  By  following 
the  creek  bank  I made  my  way  to  my  stand, 
using  the  sound  of  the  running  water  to 
muffle  my  footsteps.  I took  care  to  be  as 
quiet  as  possible,  knowing  if  I spooked  any 
deer  feeding  in  the  cornfield,  the  hunt  for 
the  morning,  if  not  the  day,  would  be  over. 
My  caution  seemed  to  have  paid  off,  be- 
cause I didn’t  hear  any  alarm  snort  on  my 
way  in.  Climbing  the  tree  and  securing 
myself  into  the  stand  with  the  safety  har- 
ness I had  left  there  several  days  earlier,  I 
was  ready. 

Daylight  came  but  the  deer  didn’t.  I 
thought  for  sure  I would  see  deer  leaving 
the  field,  heading  to  their  bedding  area 
somewhere  in  the  cover  behind  me,  and  I 
was  a little  disappointed  that  my  plan 
failed.  I tried  to  reason  why  I didn’t  see  deer, 
ultimately  concluding  the  location  was  a 
good  one,  and  that  perhaps  the  deer  left 
the  field  before  I got  there.  I had  to  wait 
until  the  following  morning  to  test  this  lo- 
cation again.  If  it  didn’t  work  out  I had 
other  spots  to  try. 

Even  though  I bowhunted  every  day 
after  work,  it  wasn’t  until  I recently  retired 
that  I was  able  to  do  much  bowhunting  in 
the  mornings.  “Not  that  there’s  anything 
wrong  with  that,’’  as  they  say  on  the 
Seinfeld  TV  show,  because  I killed  a lot  of 
deer  in  the  late  afternoons.  As  a result, 
though,  I never  really  got  the  same  indoc- 
trination to  the  morning  habits  of  white- 
tails  as  I did  of  their  evening  habits. 

Now  that  I’m  retired  and  hunt  morn- 


ings as  well  as  evenings.  I’ve  found  that 
morning  hunts  require  different  tactics 
than  afternoon  hunts.  When  I could  hunt 
only  after  work,  I dreaded  the  coming  of  a 
full  moon.  Despite  what  some  studies  have 
shown,  I seldom  saw  deer  on  evening  hunts 
when  the  moon  was  full. 

I keep  a diary  on  each  hunt,  and  over 
the  years  my  records  show  I see  far  fewer 
deer  in  the  evenings  when  there  is  a full 
moon  than  I do  when  the  moon  is  new  or 
crescent.  Deer  may  be  just  as  active  during 
a full  moon,  but  I’m  convinced  this  activ- 
ity occurs  after  shooting  hours,  when  hunt- 
ers are  out  of  the  woods  and  on  their  way 
home.  When  the  moon  is  full,  hunting  the 
early  morning  hours  may  be  better  than  the 
evening  hours,  especially  if  the  full  moon 
occurs  at  the  end  of  the  month,  when  the 
rut  may  be  in  its  preliminary  stage. 

I believe  that  during  a full  moon,  bucks 
feel  safe  in  the  dark  and  move  freely  dur- 
ing the  night,  alternately  feeding  and  rest- 
ing, and  that  they  are  more  likely  to  con- 
tinue this  activity  for  at  least  a short  time 
after  shooting  hours  begin.  An  early  morn- 
ing may  find  a mature  buck  more  at  ease 
and  less  suspicious  than  he  would  be  in  the 
evening,  when  human  activity  is  likely  to 
be  more  prevalent.  But  there  is  another 
reason  that  morning  hunting  is  different, 
especially  in  November. 

In  October,  when  the  weather  is  likely 
to  be  much  warmer,  bucks  are  more  active 
in  the  morning  because  it’s  cooler  then 
than  later  in  the  day.  October  afternoons 
can  he  warm  and  even  hot,  so  deer  activ- 
ity, especially  buck  activity,  will  not  be  as 
great  as  it  is  when  morning  temperatures 
are  cooler.  November  mornings  are  likely 
to  be  cold,  if  not  downright  nasty,  but  this 
means  deer  are  likely  to  be  moving 
throughout  the  early  morning  hours  more 
so  than  they  were  earlier  in  the  season. 

An  additional  benefit  of  morning  hunt- 
ing, especially  in  November,  is  that  if  you 
are  seeing  does  then  it’s  likely  you  will 
eventually  see  a buck.  Just  as  bucks  do,  does 
begin  moving  from  their  feeding  areas  to 
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DEER  will  often  stop  for 
a late  morning  apple 
snack  before  retreating 
to  heavier  cover. 


their  bedding  areas  just  after  daylight,  and 
as  they  do,  they  lay  scent  trails.  If  a doe  is 
coming  into  estrus,  it’s  likely  a buck  will 
cross  that  trail  and  may  be  close  behind. 

One  of  the  things  I’ve  learned  since 
beginning  to  hunt  every  morning  is  that 
hunting  then  from  one  of  my  traditional 
evening  stands  is  not  always  a good  idea. 
The  topography  of  the  land  I hunt  is  mixed. 
Wooded  hilltops  and  agricultural  fields  are 
the  norm.  I can  usually  count  on  deer  mov- 
ing down  from  the  hills  surrounding  the 
farm  fields  to  feed  on  the  crops  in  the 
evening  and  then  moving  back  to  the  high 
ground  in  the  morning.  Consequently,  on 
morning  hunts  I target  areas  farther  from 
the  feeding  areas  and  concentrate  on  those 
locations  deer  are  likely  to  use  when  seek- 
ing cover  for  the  day. 

As  the  rut  approaches,  bucks  will  be 
seeking  does,  and  if  I’m  seeing  does  on  my 
morning  hunts,  I’m  optimistic  I will  even- 
tually see  a buck.  On  those  mornings  when 
I see  does  moving  past  my  stand  I stay  a 
little  longer  than 
usual,  because  the 
bucks  often  filter 
through  a little  later  in 
the  morning.  If  it  is  a 


cold,  frosty  morning,  I stay  as  long  as  I am 
able.  I may  be  cold  and  uncomfortable,  but 
the  prospects  of  seeing  a buck  are  greatly 
increased  the  longer  I stay. 

Tactics  for  morning  hunting  can  be 
looked  at  as  the  opposite  of  those  for 
evening  hunts.  When  I approach  my  stand 
for  an  evening  hunt,  1 walk  directly  to  it. 
This  often  takes  me  right  through  the  area 
I anticipate  deer  to  feed  in  as  twilight  ap- 
proaches. I’m  also  in  my  stand  long  before 
I expect  to  see  deer  approach  the  area,  so 
my  movement  causes  little  disturbance. 

A morning  hunt,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
quires a different  strategy,  because  the  tech- 
nique of  hunting  the  food  sources  isn’t  as 
productive  as  it  is  in  the  evening.  In  the 
morning,  deer  are  already  at  the  food 
source,  so  walking  through  an  alfalfa  or 
cornfield  is  likely  to  spook  them  and  ruin 
the  hunt  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  For  a morn- 
ing hunt,  I prefer  a stand  located  near  a 
possible  bedding  area  downwind  of  where 
I expect  the  deer  to  approach.  In  other 
words,  I approach 
my  stand  with  the 
wind  in  my  face  and 
wait  for  the  deer  to 
come  to  me. 

The  other  option 
for  a morning  stand 
is  along  a likely 
travel  route  or  trail 
leading  from  a feed- 
ing area  to  an  area  of 
thick  cover  where 
deer  are  likely  to  bed 
down.  Thought 
must  be  given  as  to 
how  to  best  approach 
such  a stand,  and  it  may 
even  require  a long  walk 
through  dark  woods  to 
get  there  before  the  deer 
do. 
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By  the  time  archery  season  opens  I’ve 
pinpointed  my  evening  hunting  sites  by 
cruising  back  roads  and  spotting  feeding 
deer.  As  farm  crops  are  harvested  it’s  easier 
to  see  deer  feeding  during  the  evening 
hours,  but  discovering  the  bedding  areas 
and  where  deer  are  likely  to  be  just  before 
the  sun  comes  up  can  be  a little  tricky.  This 
is  why  I spend  a great  deal  of  my  time  in 
September  scouting  my  hunting  locations 
for  deer  sign. 

Scrapes  and  rubs  are  not  necessarily  the 
things  to  look  for  when  scouting  potential 
early  season  morning  sites,  because  it’s 
likely  there  won’t  be  any  until  later  in  the 
season,  when  the  rut  approaches.  Instead, 
I look  for  tracks  in  the  soft  ground,  and, 
more  importantly,  I look  for  deer  droppings. 

Fresh  deer  droppings  indicate  deer  are 
in  the  area,  and  even  if  there  might  be  a 
buck  in  the  vicinity.  Small  deer  leave 
smaller  droppings,  so  if  I see  a large  pile  of 
droppings  and  small  droppings  nearby,  I 
assume  a doe  and  her  fawns  left  them.  If 
the  droppings  are  located  in  a single  pile 
with  no  small  droppings  nearby,  then  it  is 
possible  a buck  made  them.  In  either  case, 
finding  a lot  of  deer  droppings  in  heavy 
cover  indicates  deer  use  the  area  for  rest- 
ing until  the  next  feeding  period  begins 
later  in  the  afternoon. 

Once  I determine  what  the  deer  are 
feeding  on  and  where  they  will  likely  go  as 
daylight  approaches,  I try  to  select  a suit- 
able tree  to  place  my  stand.  Choosing  a 
proper  hunting  site  is  crucial  for  success, 
and  the  type  of  terrain  and  prevailing  wind 
must  be  carefully  evaluated. 

Morning  hunts  are  different  in  yet  an- 
other way,  because  my  mental  outlook  is 
different  in  the  morning  than  it  is  in  the 
afternoon.  When  I hunt  deer  in  the  after- 
noon I try  to  get  into  my  stand  long  before 
I expect  deer  to  be  moving.  On  evening 
hunts  I’m  in  my  stand  by  4 p.m.,  which 
means  on  most  days  I’m  there  about  an 
hour  and  a half  before  deer  appear.  The  nice 
thing  about  an  afternoon  hunt  is  that  I 
don’t  need  any  additional  motivation  re- 


gardless of  the  weather.  Even  if  it’s  bitter 
cold  there  is  finality  to  an  afternoon  hunt. 
I know  I will  be  leaving  when  hunting 
hours  are  over,  so  this  makes  it  easier  to 
stay  on  watch  regardless  of  how  uncom- 
fortable I may  be. 

Morning  hunting  requires  a different 
sort  of  motivation  and  mentality,  especially 
if  it’s  cold.  When  the  alarm  jolts  me  out  of 
bed  at  4:30  I have  to  tell  myself  sleep  will 
come  later,  and  so  this  way  I psych  myself 
to  get  up  and  out  the  door.  1 get  up  early 
because  I’d  rather  be  an  hour  early  than 
five  minutes  late.  If  I enter  a stand  on  a 
cold  dark  morning,  I know  once  the  sun 
comes  up  it  will  be  a long  time  before  it 
sets.  As  a result,  even  though  I stay  as  long 
as  I can,  I have  to  guess  when  it  might  be 
time  to  leave. 

To  make  morning  hunts  more  produc- 
tive I concentrate  on  locations  I expect 
deer  to  be  leaving  from  once  the  sun  comes 
up.  Stands  located  near  corn,  soybean  or 
alfalfa  fields  are  good  choices  in  farm 
county.  Oak  flats  and  beech  ridges  are  good 
possibilities  in  more  wooded  areas,  provid- 
ing you  can  get  to  them  in  the  dark.  If  you 
do  set  up  a stand  in  these  areas,  be  sure  it  is 
along  a travel  route  deer  are  likely  to  use 
to  reach  their  daytime  bedding  area. 

When  I set  up  a stand  for  morning  hunts 
I try  to  be  aware  of  any  terrain  features  that 
might  make  a buck  go  a certain  way.  Steep 
creek  banks,  stone  walls,  deep  gullies,  ra- 
vines or  newly  logged  over  areas  are  some 
of  the  things  I look  for,  because  they  might 
channel  deer  along  a specific  path.  Regard- 
less of  how  long  a deer  has  been  feeding 
during  the  previous  hours,  it  seems  they 
always  have  room  for  an  apple  or  two,  so 
finding  an  old  apple  tree  near  a currently 
used  food  source  increases  the  odds  of  get- 
ting a shot. 

When  hunting  a morning  stand  I’m 
constantly  aware  of  the  wind  direction, 
because  it  determines  the  path  I take  when 
approaching  my  stand.  It  doesn’t  make  any 
sense  to  get  out  of  bed  on  a cold  morning 
and  arrive  at  my  hunting  location  only  to 
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spook  feeding  deer  or  even  alert  deer  that 
might  be  already  heading  to  their  first-light 
travel  route  by  not  being  concerned  about 
the  wind  direction.  If  the  wind  is  in  my 
face  I hunt  the  stand,  if  it  isn’t  I try  a dif- 
ferent location. 

Weather  is  another  factor  I look  at 
closely  when  deciding  which  stand  to  hunt 
in  the  morning.  On  cloudless  evenings  with 
a full  moon  I hunt  a stand  deep  in  the 
woods,  because  under  these  conditions  deer 
will  feed  throughout  the  night  and  head  to 
their  bedding  areas  long  before  daylight. 
The  idea  is  to  be  there  before  they  get  there. 

Conversely,  if  the  previous  evening  was 
heavily  overcast  and  morning  promises  to 
be  the  same,  then  I hunt  closer  to  the  field 
edges.  Under  these  conditions  I stay  on 
watch  for  an  extra  hour  or  two  in  the  morn- 
ing, because  deer  will  be  late  moving  back 
to  their  bedding  areas.  One  of  the  biggest 
mistakes  I made  when  regularly  hunting  in 
the  morning  was  leaving  too  early.  I sus- 
pect other  hunters  may  be  guilty  of  this 
mistake  as  well. 

Before  Daylight  Savings  Time  ends.  I’m 
in  my  stand  shortly  after  6 a.m.,  which 
means  I could  wait  more  than  an  hour  for 
shooting  time.  In  the  past,  I usually  stayed 
until  9 or  9:30  before  calling  it  quits.  What 
I learned  was  that  just  because  deer  leave 
the  fields  before  dawn  doesn’t  mean  they 
make  a beeline  to  their  bedding  area.  On 


my  way  out  of  the  woods  I spooked  deer 
too  many  times  for  it  to  be  coincidental.  It 
didn’t  take  too  many  of  these  encounters 
before  I reasoned  I should  remain  on  watch 
later  than  I originally  thought  necessary. 

Typically,  unpressured  deer  take  their 
time  getting  back  to  bedding  areas,  and  as 
they  do  they  continually  nibble  and  browse 
their  way  there,  taking  advantage  of  the 
bounty  of  food  fall  has  to  offer.  Acorns, 
apples,  beechnuts,  grasses  and  forbs  are  all 
on  the  menu.  If  the  weather  is  nice  and 
I’m  not  freezing,  I try  to  stay  at  least  until 
10:30  or  1 1,  just  in  case  the  deer  are  mov- 
ing slower  than  usual. 

I realize  most  hunters  still  have  to  go  to 
work  every  day,  and  that  for  them  morn- 
ing hunting  can  be  out  of  the  question  most 
days  of  the  week.  I also  know  it  may  be 
tough  to  get  out  of  bed  on  a Saturday  morn- 
ing and  into  a cold  vehicle  with  the  pros- 
pect of  being  even  colder  once  you  get  to 
your  stand,  but  the  chances  of  seeing  deer 
are  likely  to  be  greater  early  in  the  morn- 
ing than  they  are  later  in  the  day. 

If  there  is  an  opportunity  for  a morning 
hunt,  my  advice  is  to  take  it.  It  takes  only 
the  sight  of  one  deer,  doe  or  buck,  to  warm 
me  up,  and  knowing  I’m  more  likely  to  see 
a good  buck  is  all  the  incentive  I need  to 
head  to  the  woods.  Morning  hunts  are  dif- 
ferent and  require  different  tactics  than  do 
evening  hunts,  but  I’m  learning.  □ 


Cover  Painting  by  Mark  Anderson 

THIS  MONTH'S  cover  is  something  you  don't  see  too  often,  at  least  not  in  this  day 
and  age.  Taking  a brace  of  grouse  is  tough  enough  with  a modern  shotgun,  but  to 
do  it  with  a flintlock  is  something  else  altogether.  The  artist  is  most 
likely  depicting  a bygone  era,  before  Penn's  Woods  was  settled. 

Imagine  a lean  frontiersman,  who  after  bagging  his  family's  dinner 
at  an  overgrown  area  created  by  a Native  American  burn,  stepping 
into  the  warm  kitchen  of  his  plain  timber  home  and  stowing  his 
gear  beside  his  game. 

A limited  edition  of  200  signed  and  numbered  1 5x20-inch  prints 
of  "Fowler's  Brace"  are  available  from  the  artist  for  $75  each;  50 
artist  proofs,  $110.  Fifty  9x1 2-inch  canvas  giclee  reproductions  are 
available  for  $1 35  each.  Prices  include  delivery.  Order  from  Mark 
Anderson,  348  Deer  Creek  Valley  Road,  Tarentum,  PA  1 5084.  Check 
or  money  order  accepted.  For  more  information,  e-mail 
mark@mcgand.com 
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Lock,  Stock  & Barrel 

By  Dave  Ehrig 


With  the  October  muzzldoader  season  for  antlerless  deer 
and  the  legalization  of  more  modern  muzzldoader  firearm 
designs , the  use  of  scopes  and  other  modern  sighting  de- 
vices has  become  very  popular  in  the  Keystone  State. 


Optical 

Modem 


Sights  for 
Muzzleloaders 


THE  BEST  of  both  worlds?  This  variable  power  scope  is 
mounted  in  see-through  Kwik-Site  rings  and  bases  that 
allow  the  use  of  open  sights  or  the  scope. 


UZZLELOADING  rifles 
have  changed  drasti- 
cally. While  primitive  flint- 
locks were  the  initial  reason  for 
the  season  in  1974,  the  more 
recent  October  muzzleloading 
antlerless  deer  season  has  mo- 
tivated many  hunters  to  opt  for 
rifle  styles  that  allow  optical 
sights.  There  is  no  question 
that  scopes  enhance  a hunter’s 
ability  to  see  and  shoot  more 
accurately  out  to  100  yards  and 
beyond. 

If  a muzzleloading  rifle  fires 
a bullet  at  more  than  1,800  fps,  you  are 
entering  the  realm  of  centerfire 
ballistics.  Large  quantities  of  powder  are 
required  to  generate  these  velocities, 
though,  and  felt  recoil  increases 
dramatically,  but  the  October  season  offers 
an  ideal  opportunity  for  in-line 
muzzleloaders  to  strut  their  high  velocity 
potential.  Power  lines,  soybean  fields,  hay 
fields  and  woodland  meadows  challenge 
the  range  of  primitive  firearms,  but  scope- 
mounted  in-lines  definitely  have  an  advan- 
tage in  such  open  terrain. 

Before  you  spring  for  a scope,  though. 


be  aware  that  regular  centerfire  rifle  scopes 
may  not  be  the  best  choice  for  your 
muzzleloader.  First  you  need  to  learn  the 
ballistics  of  muzzleloading  bullets. 

An  in-line  topped  with  a scope  allows 
better  accuracy,  particularly  at  targets  be- 
yond the  100-yard  mark.  This  is  important 
to  hunters  who  want  to  take  advantage  of 
the  increased  energy  retention  made  pos- 
sible by  sabotted  bullets  driven  at  higher 
velocities  by  load  equivalents  up  to  100 
grains  or  more.  (Make  sure  to  stay  within 
recommended  loads  of  your  muzzle- 
loader.) 
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HERE  ARE  JUST  a few 
muzzleloader  optic  sight 
options,  including  stand- 
ard and  see-through 
bases,  along  with  an 
electronic  red  dot  optic. 
The  red  dot  sight  is  an 
interesting  choice  for 
muzzleloaders,  as  it  offers 
ultra  fast  target  ac- 
quisition, a wide  field  of 
view  and  enhanced 
accuracy  in  any  lighting 
conditions. 


Your  choice  of  scope  will  take  some  se- 
rious thought.  A muzzleloader  should  not 
be  thought  of  as  a centerfire  rifle.  Because 
the  mounting  rings  tend  to  be  farther  back 
on  the  receiver,  eye  relief  is  a major 
consideration.  Most  modem  rifle  scopes 
have  an  eye  relief  distance  of  fewer  than 
four  inches.  This  means  that  the  distance 
from  the  scope  to  your  eyebrow  may  be  too 
close  to  avoid  injury  from  a heavy  recoil- 
ing rifle.  Scope  companies  have  recognized 
this  problem  and  are  delivering  scopes  de- 
signed just  for  muzzleloaders.  1 like  the 
5-inch  eye  relief  that  many  of  them  are  now 
providing. 

Scope  mounting  rings  are  another  con- 
sideration. Weaver-style  bases  are  the  most 
popular,  but  you  might  consider  using  a see- 
through  sight  base  such  as  Kwik-Site.  This 
allows  the  hunter  to  use  the  iron/fiber  op- 
tic sights  for  close  in  situations.  Raising 
your  cheek  on  the  comb  quickly  aligns  the 
eye  with  the  top-mounted  scope. 

In-line  rifles  do  discharge  gases  under- 
neath the  scope.  In  fact,  a lot  of  smoke  exits 


the  breech  area  when  hefty  loads  are 
used.  Glossy  tube  finishes  are  easier  to 
clean  than  matte  finishes,  but  to  prevent 
your  scope  from  suffering  the  dirt  and  ero- 
sion of  this  fouling,  buy  a scope  protector 
or  just  affix  some  electrician  tape  along  the 
bottom  of  the  scope  tube. 

At  this  year’s  National  Shooting  Sports 
Foundation  SHOT  Show  (Sport  Hunting 
Outdoor  Trade  Show)  in  Las  Vegas,  I got 
to  sample  some  of  the  many  scopes  cur- 
rently being  marketed  for  muzzleloaders. 
Bushnell  offers  scopes  priced  under  $100 
(Sportsman  and  Banner)  to  better  quality 


It's  the  Law 

Scopes  with  lighted  reticles  may  be  used  as  long  as  they  don't  cast  a beam.  Any 
device  used  as  a sight  or  scope  on  any  firearm,  bow  or  crossbow  that  projects  a 
light  beam  of  any  kind  onto  the  target  is  unlawful. 

During  the  October  muzzleloader  antlerless  deer  season  (Oct.  14-21,  2006), 
any  single-barrel  muzzleloading  long  gun  with  flintlock,  in-line  or  percussion  igni- 
tion 44-caliber  or  larger  is  permitted.  Scopes  are  permitted  during  the  October 
season;  scopes  are  not  permitted  during  the  late  flintlock  season. 
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New  Muzzleloading  Hunter  Recognition  Program 

While  rifle  hunters  can  talk  about  Boone  & Crockett  trophies  and  bowhunters 
dream  of  Pope  & Young  awards,  what  do  muzzleloader  hunters  look  to  for 
their  recognition? 

The  National  Muzzle  Loading  Rifle  Association  (NMLRA)  has  created  a new 
Hunter  Recognition  Program  as  part  of  its  Longhunter  Muzzleloading  Big  Game 
Records  Program. 

Since  1988  the  NMLRA  Longhunter  Committee  and  staff  have  maintained  a 
trophy  measuring,  scoring  and  record-keeping  program  for  North  American 
big  game  animals  taken  with  muzzleloading  firearms.  The  2004  fourth  edition 
of  The  Longhunter  Muzzleloading  Big  Came  Record  Book,  which  includes  qualify- 
ing animals  taken  since  the  book  was  last  published  in  2001,  has  recently  been 
released.  Within  its  leather  bound  pages  are  more  than  1,400  entries  for  deer, 
300  bears  and  200  elk  taken  by  hunters  using  both  primitive  and  modern 
muzzleloaders. 

The  Longhunter  Program  is  also  recognizing  an  often  overlooked,  but  extremely 
popular  big  game  animal:  the  American  wild  turkey.  The  Longhunter  Program 
will  offer  a special  series  of  awards  to  those  muzzleloaders  who  take  various 
subspecies  (Eastern,  Osceola,  Rio  Grande,  Merriam's  and  Gould's). 

The  original  vision  of  the  Longhunter  Committee  was  to  establish  a big  game 
awards  book  for  successful  muzzleloader  hunters.  Today,  the  vision  is  one  of 
inclusiveness  for  all  types  of  muzzleloading  guns,  from  flintlocks  to  inlines.  The 
Longhunter  Program  now  includes  all  muzzleloading  hunters  (NMLRA  and 
nonmembers  alike)  into  another  type  of  category.  This  is  a big  game  recogni- 
tion program  that  proclaims  hunter  success  with  pewter  pins  and  certificates. 
For  more  on  the  NMLRA  and  its  awards  programs,  write  NMLRA  Headquarters, 
P.O.  Box  67,  Friendship,  IN  47021 ; call  (81 2)  667-51 31 ; or  visit  www.nmlra.org 


tubes,  such  as  the  Elite  3200  with  its 
3x'9x42  at  $200  and  the  Elite  4200  2.5x- 
10x40,  for  around  $400.  What  do  you  get 
for  more  money?  Hunters  receive  better 
light-enhancing  glass  and  far  less  distortion. 
1 also  like  the  Rainguard  feature,  fast-fo- 
cusing eyepiece  and  strong  titanium  alloy 
tube  used  on  the  Elite  line. 

Leupold  shotgun/muzzleloader  scopes 
offer  a parallax  adjusted  to  75  yards  for  crisp 
images  at  normal  muzzleloading  ranges  and 
for  tight  brushy  situations.  The  field  of  view 
ranges  from  75  feet  to  24,  as  the  magnifi- 
cation increases  at  100  yards.  The  Heavy 


Fun  Game  answers: 
Wild  Grapes;  Spicebush 


Duplex  reticle  is  ideal  for  hunting  in  heavy 
cover,  and  the  3.8-  to  4.3-inch  eye  relief  is 
just  what  the  doctor  ordered  for  protection 
from  heavy  recoil. 

Many  companies,  such  as  Thompson/ 
Center,  CVA,  Cabela’s,  Bass  Pro  and  oth- 
ers, offer  their  own  muzzleloading  rifle 
scope  lines.  For  many  hunters  they  might 
be  the  best  deal  for  the  money,  but  remem- 
ber, you  get  what  you  pay  for. 

Many  muzzleloader  shooters,  I feel,  go 
over  board  when  it  comes  to  scopes.  When 
deer  are  close  or  in  thick  cover,  and  these 
are  normal  muzzleloading  conditions,  mag- 
nification more  than  3x  or  4x  can  be  a real 
handicap,  as  the  normal  aimpoint  disap- 
pears into  a sea  of  brown  hair.  So  don’t  get 
carried  away  with  monster  scopes  that  are 
better  suited  for  groundhog  hunting  with 
a centerfire  varmint  rifle  than  they  are  for 
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deer  hunting  with  a muzzleloader. 

Another  interesting  choice  for 
muzzleloaders  is  the  red  dot  sight.  This 
optical  sight  offers  ultra  fast  target  acquisi- 
tion, a wide  field  of  view  and  enhanced 
accuracy  in  any  level  of  light.  The  real  ad- 
vantage of  these  sights  is  that  they  have 
unlimited  eye  relief  and  smack  your  wallet 
far  less  than  variable  scopes.  Red  dot  scopes 
are  available  from  Bushnell,  Simmons, 
BSA  and  others. 

' Before  you  take  that  first  shot  with  a 
scoped  muzzleloader,  check  your 
equipment.  Be  sure  that  the  screws  in  the 
: scope  bases  are  tight.  In  fact,  it’s  a good  idea 
, to  degrease  the  screw  threads  in  the  base 
I and  then  add  a tightening  agent,  such  as 
I Loctite  to  the  screws  as  you  turn  them  in 
I with  finger  tightness. 

Bore  sighting  is  the  best  way  to  get  that 
I first  shot  close.  This  is  a quick  low  cost  pro- 
cedure for  any  gunsmith  and  shouldn’t  be 
I overlooked.  Now  that  you  are  ready  for 
j(  that  first  shot,  do  not  sight  in  offhand.  Lay 
li  the  gun  into  a benched  cradle  or  gun 
p rest,  and  keep  the  target  close,  even  25 
t yards  may  be  too  far;  10  yards  is  better.  At 
t this  point  your  first  shot  should  land  on 
f the  target  — somewhere.  And  somewhere 
is  okay,  because  it  allows  you  to  put  the 
' second  shot  on  the  money.  After  cleaning 
I the  bore  with  a patch,  reload  the  rifle.  Make 


BUSHNELL'S  patented  hydrophobic  water- 
repellent  lens  coating  on  its  Elite  line  of 
riflescopes  prevents  fogging  by  causing 
condensation  (from  rain,  snow,  hunters' 
breath)  to  bead  up  into  much  smaller 
droplets  than  on  standard  coatings, 
resulting  in  a clearer,  brighter  view. 

your  scope  adjustments  and  then  shoot 
again. 

The  second  shot  should  now  be  where 
you  want  it  and  you  can  move  on  to  longer 
distances.  If  this  rig  is  expected  to  shoot 
accurately  out  to  100  yards  or  more,  check 
your  ballistics  tables  and  zero  the 
muzzleloader  at  100  yards  so  that  a deer 
will  be  hit  in  its  12-inch  lethal  zone  from 
close  to  long  range.  □ 


: Books  in  Brief 

(Not  available  from  the  Game  Commission.) 

I Shooter's  Bible,  98th  Edition,  Stoeger  Publishing  Company,  1 7603  Indian  Head 
; Highway,  Suite  200,  Accokeek,  MD  20607-2501,  www.stoegerpublishing.com,  1- 
877-CUN-BOOK,  576  pp.,  softcover,  $24.95.  Since  1924,  the  Shooter's  Bible  has 
served  America's  sportsmen  as  the  most  complete  reference  guide  for  new  products, 
ballistic  charts,  specifications  and  up-to-date  prices  on  thousands  of  firearms,  reloading 
equipment,  scopes,  ammunition  and  related  equipment.  Also  included  is  a full  color 
section  with  exciting  articles  by  firearms  experts,  including  features  on  mounting 
scopes  and  dispelling  muzzleloader  myths.  This  book  is  a must  for  anyone  interested 
in  firearms  and  the  shooting  sports. 
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In  My  Own  backyard 

The  old  utility  pole  out  behind  the  garage  always  had  a hit  of  a bow  to  it.  For 
the  nearly  20  years  I’ve  been  in  this  farmhouse,  I’ve  watched  its  weathered,  splin-  |' 
tery  shaft  warp  a little  more  off  true  every  season.  Each  summer,  I wonder  if  this  will  be 
the  year  the  power  company  replaces  it,  or  if  a good  storm  will  bring  it  down  first. 

Six  years  ago,  I was  working  in  the  backyard  when  I saw  a fellow  looking  up  the  pole;  ; 
he  had  clipboard  and  an  ID  badge  from  the  power  company.  “It’s  fine,’’  he  said  when  I j 
asked,  thumping  the  pole  with  his  hand.  “It’s  old,  but  it’s  still  sound.”  He  fished  a little 
oval  metal  tag  out  of  his  pocket  and  hammered  it  onto  the  silvery  wood  with  a nail: 
“INSP.  2000,”  it  said.  , 

More  years  passed,  more  arc  to  the  pole,  and  a few  weeks  ago  the  same  chap  ap- 
peared. “Well,  I think  maybe  the  time  has  come  to  replace  this  one,”  he  said.  “It’s  been  j 
here  a long  time,  but  even  though  these  old  chestnut  poles  last  pretty  much  forever,  this  ' 
one’s  about  done.”  | 

Chestnut?  That  seemed  odd.  “Exactly  how  long  is  ‘a  long  time’,”  I asked? 

He  pointed  to  the  head  of  an  old  metal  spike,  driven  flush  with  the  splintery  wood 
about  head-high.  I never  would  have  noticed  it,  or  the  “37”  stamped  crookedly  into  its 
rusty  surface.  “That  was  this  pole’s  birthday,  you  could  say.  Nineteen  thirty-seven.” 
Nineteen  thirty-seven.  The  Great  Depression,  then  in  its  eighth  year,  deepened.  In  i 
Europe,  the  Nazis  bomhed  Guernica  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  while  the  Japanese  in- 
vaded China.  The  Golden  Gate  Bridge  opened  in  San  Francisco,  and  Amelia  Earhart 
disappeared  in  the  Pacific.  Daffy  Duck  made  his  debut. 

And  this  tall,  straight  American  chestnut  was  cut,  probably  somewhere  in  the  south- 
ern Appalachians,  among  the  last  of  its  kind. 

A blight  that  had  first  appeared  in  New  York  around  1900,  and  which  spread  like 
wildfire  across  the  East,  had  by  then  killed  all  but  a handful  of  the  millions  of  American 
chestnuts  that  once  blanketed  the  region.  In  Pennsylvania  forests,  one  tree  in  four  had 
been  a chestnut.  When  they  blossomed  in  early  summer  — their  creamy  white  flowers 
like  little  fireworks  explosions  — folks  said  the  mountains  looked  like  snow  had  fallen. 

And  then  they  were  gone.  The  tree  whose  lumber  was  so  versatile  that  it  sheltered  a 
person  from  cradle  to  grave  stood,  bleached  and  dead,  in  forest  graveyards,  and  salvage 
crews  cut  the  rot-resistant  wood  before  it  fell.  My  great-grandfather,  who  grew  up  “nut- 
ting” for  chestnuts  every  fall  in  the  late  1800s,  wept  when  he  told  me  the  story.  j 

This  log  came  to  a farm  in  Dutch  Country,  and  withstood  almost  seven  decades  of  i 
winter  storms  and  summer  sun,  shrugging  it  off  except  for  that  odd  curve  to  its  spine.  ! 

“The  crew’ll  be  by  this  fall  to  replace  it,”  the  inspector  said,  and  then  hammered  into 
the  pole  another  tag  that  read  “INSP.  2006.”  He  nodded  goodbye  and  left  me  looking  up 
in  silence  and  (although  I doubt  he’d  guess  it),  sudden,  unexpected  grief. 

One  day  soon  the  old  pole  will  be  gone,  and  in  its  place  will  be  some  stripling  yellow 
pine  from  a plantation  in  the  South,  stinking  of  creosote.  I wonder  what  will  happen  to 
the  grey  chestnut  log,  bowed  with  age  — an  aged 
veteran  in  whose  shadow  I lived  for  so  long,  blind  to 
a link  to  my  own  Appalachian  past  right  in  my  own 
backyard. 
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Working  Together  for  Wildlife 


HUMMING3IRP  HANGOUT,  by 

Judy  A.  Schrader  i6th(s2006 
Working  Together  for  Wildlife 
fine  art  print.  Pennoylvania’s 
smalleet  bird,  the  ruby- 
throated  hummingbird  is  of- 
ten seen  hovering  nearflower- 
in^  plantsinsearchofnectar. 


Hummingbird  Hangout 

PRINTS  are  on  acid-free  paper;  im- 
age is  15  X 22V2  inches.  Cost  is 
$125,  plus  s&h  (for  framing  add 
$97.50,  plus  s&h).  Embroidered, 
4-inch  patches  are  $5.66,  plus 
s&h.  PA  residents  add  6%  state 


Cali  1-888-888-3459,  and  have  your  Visa, 
Discover,  MasterCard  or  American  Ex- 
press ready,  or  mail  your  remittance  to: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Department  MS 
2001  Elmerton  Avenue 
Harrisburg,  PA  1 71 10-9797 
Make  check  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission;  do  not  send  cash. 

Patches  and  other  items  available  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  may  be  or- 
dered from  "The  Outdoor  Shop"  at 
.www.pgc.state.pa.us. 


sales  tax. 

WTFW  sales  benefit  Pennsylvania’s 
nongame  management  and  re- 
search projects. 


Shipping  & Handling 

$1,00  to  $6.00  = $1.25 
$6.01  to  $20.00  = $2.95 
$20.01  to  $35.00  = $4.95 
$35.01  to  $60.00  = $6.95 
$60,01  to  $100.00  = $6.95 
$100.01  to  $150.00  = $10.95 
$150.01  to  $200.00  = $12.95 
$200.01  to  $250,00  = $14.95 
Over  $250.00  = $16.95 


This  13- X 10T2-inch  calendar  features  12  stunning  wildlife 
photographs  and  includes  tentative  hunting  and  trapping 
seasons,  major  holidays,  wildlife  tidbits  and  plenty  of  room 
for  writing  in  appointments  and  other  notes.  Supplies  are 
limited;  get  yours  today!  Calendars  are  $6.95,  plus  shipping 
and  handling.  PA  residents  add  6%  state  sales  tax. 

Make  checks  payable  to  and  order  from: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Avenue, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797;  or  visit  “The  Outdoor  Shop”  at 
www.p^c.state.pa.us;  or  call  'I-&3&-&&&-3459  and  have  your  Visa, 
Discover,  MasterCard  or  American  Express  ready. 


Shipping  & Handling 

$1.00  to  $6.00  = $1.25 
$6.01  to  $20.00  = $2.95 
$20.01  to  $35.00  = $4.95 
$35.01  to  $60.00  = $6.95 
$60.01  to  $100.00  = $6.95 
$100.01  to  $150.00  = $10.95 
$150.01  to  $200.00  = $12.95 
$200.01  to  $250.00  = $14.95 
Over  $250.00  = $16.95 


October  2006 

/.  I 

1 

Everything  you  need  to  get  the  most  out  of  your  deer 
in  one  convenient,  high  equality  DVD  . . . 


Wild  Game  Field  Care  and  Cooking 


The  three  Wild  Harvest 
Videos  the  Game 
Commission  has  been 
offering,  “BIG  GAME 
Butchering  Field  to  Table,” 
‘VENI60N  Cooking 
Healthy  & Tasty,”  and 
“VENI60N  Aging, 
Bmoking  & Sausage 
Making,”  are  now 
available  on  one  225- 
minute  DVD.  Along 
with  improved 
picture  and  sound 
equality,  the  DVD 
format  also 
allows  viewers  to 
(Quickly  go  from 
one  scene  to 
any  other, 
pause  to 

review  or  write  down 
instructions  and  recipes  (yes, 
recipes  are  on  the  screen),  and  much  more. 


The  DVD  is  only  $19.99,  plus  s&h.  PA  residents  add 
6%  state  sales  tax.  Order  from  "The  Outdoor  Shop," 
at  www.pgc.state.pa.us;  by  writing  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton 
Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA  1 71 10-9797;  or  by  calling  1- 
888-888-3459.  The  three  deer  related  VHS  videos  are 
still  available,  along  with  three  other  Wild  Harvest 
Videos,  for  $9.95  each,  plus  s&h.  Check  out  "The 
Outdoor  Shop"  for  a complete  list  of  what's  available 
from  the  PGC. 


Shipping  & Handling 

$6,01  to  $20,00  = $2,95 
$20,01  to  $35,00  = $4.95 
$35,01  to  $60.00  = $6.95 
$60.01  to  $100.00  = $6.95 
$100.01  to  $150,00  = $10.95 
$150,01  to  $200.00  = $12.95 
$200.01  to  $250.00  = $14.95 
Over  $250.00  = $16.95 
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PA  NWTF  Speaks  Out 

Don  Heckman 

Executive  Officer,  PA  Chapter  NWTF 

The  PENNSYLVANIA  CHAPTER  NWTF  and  our  82  local  chapters  support  and 
fund  projects  for  the  betterment  of  the  wild  turkey  resource  and  turkey  hunting. 
Over  the  years,  through  opportunities  provided  hy  the  PGC  and  other  agencies,  NWTF 
volunteers  have  continually  risen  to  meet  the  challenges  of  habitat  improvement,  land 
acquisition,  turkey  hunter  safety  and  wild  turkey  management. 

While  our  turkey  management  goals  include  supporting  and  funding  the  PGC’s  “Man- 
agement Plan  For  Wild  Turkeys  in  Pennsylvania,”  we  also  support  the  agency’s  efforts 
for  all  wildlife  and  game  lands  management,  law  enforcement,  and  information/educa- 
tion  services  and  programs. 

Improving  wildlife  habitat,  creating  new  game  lands  habitat  as  opportunities  become 
available,  and  habitat  management  planning  are  key  objectives  for  Pennsylvania’s  wild- 
life. However,  for  the  PGC  to  continue  to  provide  the  level  of  services  we  need  and 
expect  and,  more  specifically,  come  up  to  full  staffing  requirements  and  function  as 
directed  by  its  strategic  plan,  additional  revenue  is  vital.  Cost  of  doing  business  has 
escalated  over  the  past  10  years  and  will  escalate  as  much  if  not  more  over  the  next  10 
years. 

Our  legislators  in  Harrisburg  are  considering  plans  to  increase  license  fees  and  pro- 
vide the  Game  Commission  with  additional  sources  of  funding.  HB  2601  has  been  in- 
troduced and  is  in  the  House  Game  and  Fisheries  Committee.  If  passed  and  signed  into 
law,  this  legislation  will  provide  additional  yearly  revenue  to  support  PGC  programs 
and  services. 

HB  2601  includes  a turkey  hunting  license,  $5  for  residents  and  $20  for  nonresi- 
dents. The  PA  Chapter  NWTF  fully  supports  a turkey  license  for  several  reasons.  First, 
license  fees  will  be  used  to  fund  the  wild  turkey  management  plan,  which  is  designed  to 
collect  better  turkey  management  and  turkey  hunter  data,  provide  for  wild  turkey  habi- 
tat projects,  develop  hunter  safety  and  ethics  programs,  and  support  law  enforcement 
programs. 

Second,  with  additional  research  and  turkey  hunter  data,  biologists  will  be  in  a better 
position  to  enhance  turkey  hunting  opportunities.  Finally,  additional  funds  could  be 
used  for  purchasing  more  game  lands,  which  can  only  lead  to  additional  hunting  oppor- 
tunities. 

Wild  turkeys  are  a valuable  asset  to  Pennsylvania.  We  have  managed  the  resource  for 
nearly  a century,  and  as  we  go  into  the  21st  century,  as  wild  turkey  populations  continue 
to  expand  and  grow,  better  research  and  field  data  is  important  to  the  future  of  wild 
turkey  management. 

Through  trap  and  transfer  and  conservative  seasons  and  bag  limits,  wild  turkey  popu- 
lations have  expanded  into  about  all  available  habitat  in  the  state,  and  have  doubled 
their  population  numbers  in  the  past  20  years.  To  continue  expanding  and  increasing 
populations,  the  PGC  “Management  Plan  For  Wild  Turkeys  In  Pennsylvania”  needs  to 
be  fully  funded,  all  objectives  followed  and  all  strategies  implemented,  and  to  do  this 
the  PGC  needs  an  adequate  and  reliable  source  of  funding. 
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.Ducks  Unlimited 


With  Both  Pride  and  Relief 

Phillip  C.  Poux 

Ducks  Unlimited 

Director  of  Development,  Mid-Atlantic  Region 


I REALLY  DON’T  KNOW  if  the  value  of  a hunting  license  can  truly  be  measured.  I 
was  bom  and  raised  in  the  Keystone  State,  not  leaving  until  1993,  when  I joined 
Ducks  Unlimited  staff  in  the  New  England  states.  I travel  back  to  Pennsylvania  reli- 
giously every  year,  because  it  is  in  my  heart  and  soul  to  return  to  the  woods  and  the 
people  that  blessed  me  with  my  conservation  ethic. 

Still  and  quiet  moments  are  99  percent  of  the  hunting  experience.  If  you’re  like  me, 
during  such  cherished  time  you  labor  over  a million  tactics  to  outwit  a Virginia  white- 
tail,  pick  the  next  place  to  catch  a drake  woody  coming  early  to  roost.  Those  hours  are 
so  much  shorter  for  me  as  I enter  my  fifth  decade,  and  like  all  “wiser”  men.  I’m  crowded 
by  the  cares  and  concerns  of  modem  American  life.  Pennsylvania  memories  bum  deeper 
and  more  special  with  each  recollection:  the  wild  fragrance  of  a wood  duck  brought  to 
hand  by  a proud  Labrador  after  a canoe  trip  with  a dear  friend  on  Aughwick  Creek;  the 
jubilant  moments  with  friends  after  the  downing  of  a whitetail  after  a long  deer  drive  on 
State  Game  Lands  64  near  Cherry  Springs  in  God’s  Country. 

Those  outdoor  moments  are  without  price,  but  not  without  cost.  Their  value  is  un- 
derstood only  by  those  who  care  to  see  such  opportunities  available  for  future  enjoy- 
ment and  future  generations.  As  our  day  to  day  living  gets  more  expensive,  how  do  we 
think  that  stewardship  of  such  vital  Pennsylvania  resources  would  he  any  different?  We 
cannot  let  our  wildlife  or  a professional  organization  such  as  the  Game  Commission  be 
reduced  to  a second  chair.  I don’t  think  anyone  can  honestly  say  that  the  Game  Com- 
mission has  not  been  prudent  in  the  way  it  handles  license  revenue.  Every  January,  in 
the  pages  of  this  splendid  magazine  we  are  given  detailed  information  about  the  finan- 
cial status  of  the  Game  Gommission.  If  only  others  were  as  open.  We  may  deliberate 
about  this  or  that  expenditure,  but  let  us  not  mistake  that  a financially  strong  Commis- 
sion keeps  our  wildlife  and  hunting  experiences  strong  and,  more  importantly,  endur- 
ing. 

Ducks  Unlimited  understands  that  the  price  of  restoring  wild  places  is  much  greater 
than  the  cost  of  saving  them  before  they  are  lost.  But  we  will  continue  to  restore  dam- 
aged wetlands  and  uplands,  we  do  it  because  it  must  be  done.  We  must  get  to  a point 
where  the  gain  exceeds  the  loss.  We  as  hunters  are  those  who  care  the  most  and  we  must 
save  what  is  left  and  repair  the  rest.  We  must  keep  the  Game  Commission  fiscally  strong 
and,  in  turn,  our  hunting  places,  and  privileges,  safe.  I buy  a nonresident  hunting  license 
every  year,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  with  both  pride  and  a belief  that  future  genera- 
tions of  young  men  and  women  will  truly  find  themselves  in  Penn’s  Woods. 
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Still  Hunting 
Big  Earl 

By  David  W.  Evans 


WITHOUT  SOUND  the  buck 
entered  the  clearing  and 
began  stripping  staghorn  sumac 
leaves  at  the  fringe  of  the  woods.  As 
he  reached  higher,  his  antlers 
appeared  bright  white  against  the 
dark  foliage.  With  hindquarters  to 
me,  I could  see  between  the  antlers 
and  easily  count  six  points.  Turning 
and  lowering  his  head  to  nip  some 
leaves,  he  presented  a clear  broad- 
side shot.  His  body  glistened  gold  in 


the  setting  sun  as  my  how  sights  settled 
on  his  chest. 

I’ll  see  you  again,  I thought,  as  I 
lowered  my  bow,  choosing  not  to  shoot. 
Time  would  prove  my  decision  to  be 
correct,  hut  not  the  way  I imagined. 
Despite  being  confident  that  I’d  encoun- 
ter the  buck  again,  if  the  season  did  not 
work  out  the  way  I hoped,  a pang  of 
emptiness  nonetheless  came  over  me  as 
the  handsome  buck  slowly  crossed  the 
clearing  and  melted  back  into  the  woods. 
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Thus  began  my  most  frustrating  and 
memorable  archery  season.  This  was  only 
the  third  day  of  the  season,  and  1 had 
hopes  of  finding  Big  Earl,  a big  S-point  I 
had  seen  the  year  before  and  still  roamed 
the  area.  My  close  calls  with  him  the 
previous  year  never  resulted  in  a shot, 
and  I had  been  replaying  the  events  in 
my  mind  over  and  over  ever  since.  1 had 
renewed  exclusive  permission  to  hunt 
two  properties  one  mile  apart.  Between 
them  lies  land  open  to  public  hunting, 
with  extremely  thick  greenbrier, 
hawthome  and  cedar.  Twice  before  the 
season  I saw  a big-bodied  buck  sneaking 
onto  the  public  land  from  the  property 
Big  Earl  frequented.  Each  time  was  in 
darkness,  so  I could  not  confirm  the 
antlers,  but  I took  him  for  Big  Earl.  On 
the  second  property,  rub  lines  indicated  a 
good  buck  was  near,  and  I thought  the  6- 
point  I’d  just  passed  up  may  have  made 
them. 

Scouting  confirmed  the  previous 
year’s  findings  — both  properties  showed 
deer  activity,  and  were  free  from  hunting 
pressure.  However,  hard  mast  production 
was  virtually  nonexistent.  The  normal 
deer  movements  to  and  from  the 
hardwood  stands  were  not  being  used  as 
heavily  this  year.  Fellow  archers  and 
Montgomery  County  WCO  Chris  Heil 
made  the  same  observations,  but  despite 
those  circumstances,  I had  confidence 
from  past  experiences  on  these  properties 
and  my  ability.  Placing  two  ladder  stands 
on  the  property  where  1 had  seen  the  6- 
point,  and  a ladder  stand  and  blind  on 
the  property  I thought  Big  Earl  was  using, 
I assumed  the  deer  would  eventually 
show. 

During  October  I’m  consumed  by 
bowhunting.  I hunt  the  prime  hours 
nearly  every  day,  squeezed  between  work 
demands,  and  1 generally  burn  out  in  the 
first  few  weeks.  Mid-season  slows  and 
allows  some  recovery  for  an  all-out  effort 
when  the  rut  enters  full  swing. 

As  fatigue  and  the  burnout  started  to 


take  hold  after  the  season’s  first  two 
weeks,  my  sightings  tallied  three 
legal  bucks,  two  that  were  question- 
able and  at  least  a dozen  does.  But 
no  Big  Earl.  My  failure  to  adjust  to 
the  lack  of  hard  mast  put  me  out  of 
position.  Meanwhile,  the  deer  had 
been  constantly  adjusting  by  keying 
on  one  food  source  until  gone  then 
moving  to  another.  Most  activity 
appeared  to  he  in  the  fields,  rather 
than  the  woods.  Soft  mast,  anything 
green  and  cornfields  were  their 
targets.  Despite  moving  my  stands,  1 
remained  a step  behind.  Then,  with 
the  opening  of  small  game  season 
and  the  influx  of  roving  hunters  and 
hounds,  the  deer  dropped  into  heavy 
daytime  cover  and  nocturnal 
activity. 

By  the  fourth  week  1 had  tried 
everything  — scents,  calls,  rattling 
and  even  a decoy  — all  with  little 
response  at  either  property.  Finally, 
one  evening  three  mature  does 
picked  their  way  into  the  clearing 
near  where  I’d  seen  the  6-point.  1 
readied  for  a shot  at  the  largest  just 
as  one  of  the  others  stepped  between 
us.  All  three  stood  frozen  while 
cautiously  scanning  for  danger. 

When  the  largest  doe  stepped  into 
the  clear  1 came  to  full  draw, 
anchored  and  released.  Instantly 
wheeling,  the  big  doe  crashed 
through  the  brush  and  disappeared 
in  the  woods.  Instead  of  the  telling 
thunk  of  a hit,  my  arrow  clattered 
through  branches  and  fallen  leaves. 
“What’s  wrong  with  you?’’  I muttered 
to  myself  in  bewilderment,  as- 
tounded that  I had  missed  a 20-yard 
shot  at  a deer  standing  in  the  open. 
The  time  had  come  for  self-evalua- 
tion. 

“To  be  a good  archer  you  have  to 
know  your  equipment  and  yourself,” 
my  late  father  had  always  told  me  as 
a youngster  during  practice  sessions 
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at  our  home  in  Westmoreland 
County.  Even  then  I knew  myself 
well  enough  to  accept  that  1 could 
not  be  the  tournament  archer  my 
father  was,  but  that  I would  become 
a better  woodsman,  fdis  interest  was 
disciplined  precision,  while  mine 
was  reading  the  woods.  But  so  far 
this  season,  1 had  come  up  short  on 
both.  First,  for  not  properly  reacting 
to  the  obvious  lack  of  hard  mast  and, 
now,  for  not  being 
thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  my 

rig- 

just  before  the 
season  opened  I 
switched  from  the 
mechanical 
broadheads  that  1 
shot  very  well, 
because  on  two 
occasions  the 
heads’  threaded 
aluminum  stems 
had  snapped  when 
striking  bone, 
which  made  me 
question  their  overall 
strength.  1 replaced  them  with 
fixed  tri-blade  heads  that  were 
advertised  to  fly  like  practice  points. 
After  missing  the  doe  I recovered 
the  arrow  and  shot  the  broadhead  at 
a target  at  my  house.  It  consistently 
hit  three  inches  low.  On  the  doe,  my 
aiming  for  the  heart  rather  than  the 
larger  and  higher  lung  area  magni- 
fied the  three  inches.  Combined 
with  my  elevated  position  in  the 
stand,  my  shot  passed  under  the  doe. 

With  proper  adjustments  made  to 
my  equipment,  and  with  two  weeks 
remaining  and  the  rut  on  with  no 
Big  Earl  sightings,  I decided  to  go 
after  the  6-point  I had  passed  up  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season.  I hoped 
he  would  revisit  his  early  season 
haunts  or  include  the  area  in  his 


rutting  rounds.  Finding  fresh  scrapes 
where  I had  originally  seen  him,  I reset 
my  stand.  Through  frequent  monitoring  I 
knew  the  scrapes  were  maintained  during 
early  morning  visits.  With  an  eye  on 
weather  systems,  I decided  to  take  off 
work  on  the  season’s  next  to  last  Thurs- 
day. Thursdays  have  been  my  lucky 
bowhunting  day,  but  work  demands  that 
sprang  up  forced  me  to  delay  until  Friday. 
That  morning  I was  in  my  stand  one 

hour  before  daylight,  but 
by  noon  I had  not 
seen  a deer. 
Deciding  to  drive 
the  short  distance 
home  for  a quick 
lunch,  I steered  my 
Jeep  onto  the  main 
road  and  noticed  a 
form  lying  along 
the  road.  Pulling 
over  and  stepping 
out,  I quickly 
recognized  the  deer 
to  be  the  6-point. 

It  looked  like  a 
vehicle  had  struck 
him,  most  likely  the 
night  before. 
Frustrated,  I didn’t  go  back  out  hunting 
that  afternoon. 

Gathering  my  thoughts  that  evening, 

I was  not  convinced  that  the  6-point  was 
responsible  for  the  rub  line  I had  found. 
Maybe  it  was  the  work  of  Big  Earl,  I 
thought.  Sitting  over  a scrape  the  next 
morning  I heard  rustling  and  a twig  snap. 
Turning,  I focused  on  white  antler  tips 
above  the  brush  25  yards  out  and  moving 
toward  me.  The  antlers  appeared  wide 
and  high.  Suddenly  a doe  burst  from  the 
cover  and  raced  downhill  and  away.  The 
antler  tips  quickly  reversed  direction  and 
gave  chase,  breaking  through  fallen  trees. 
The  commotion  lasted  only  a few 
seconds,  leaving  the  woods  silent  and  my 
spirits  boosted. 

The  following  Thursday  was  Veteran’s 
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Day  — only  three  days  left.  I had  a good 
feeling  that  cold,  dark  and  foggy  morn- 
ing. After  laying  down  a scent  trail  to 
encourage  a broadside  shot,  1 carefully 
climbed  the  frosted  ladder,  hooked  up 
the  safety  harness,  hoisted  my  bow,  and 
then  began  to  await  the  6:10  a.m.  start 
time.  The  next  half  hour  saw  the 
awakening  woods  slowly  begin  to  take 
form.  A hushed  footfall  followed  by  long 
silence  and  then  another  soft  step 
preceded  a large  rectangular  shape 
emerging  from  the  fog.  Straining  to  piece 
together  details,  I readied  my  grip  on  the 
bow.  Creeping  slowly  along  the  clearing 
edge,  the  shape  began  to  materialize.  At 
20  yards  its  angled  neck  became  visible, 
and  I realized  it  was  a nice  buck  with  its 
nose  to  the  ground.  He  abruptly  turned 
toward  the  false  scent  trail  and  me. 

In  the  murky  light  I 
counted  at  least  three 
points  on  one  side. 

Before  I could  verify 
any  further,  he 


crossed  over  the  fake  scent  trail 
without  reaction  and  continued  in 
my  direction,  nose  still  to  the 
ground.  Apparently  a doe  in  heat 
had  crossed  through  the  clearing 
before  I had  set  up  that  morning.  His 
antlers  were  screened  as  he  ap- 
proached on  a course  that  would 
pass  slightly  to  my  left  rather  than 
the  broadside  shot  I had  planned.  A 
few  more  steps  would  put  the  buck 
behind  brush  that  prevented  a shot. 
As  I raised  my  bow  the  buck  paused 
at  12  yards,  nose  still  to  the  ground. 
Drawing  and  anchoring,  I placed  the 
sight  high  and  behind  his  shoulder. 
With  the  arrow’s  release  the  buck 
spun  around  and  was  swallowed  by 
the  fog  at  the  woods  line.  One  loud 
crash  was  followed  by  a softer  crash 
and  then  com- 
plete silence. 
The  time  was 
6:15,  only  five 
minutes  into  the 
hunting  day.  I 
decided  to  stay  in 
my  stand  until 
the  sun  broke 
into  the 
clear- 
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ing,  to  help  in  trailing.  I could  see 
my  arrow  sticking  in  the  ground  and 
knew  that  it  had  passed  through. 

Ten  minutes  later  movement  at 
the  same  opening  where  the  buck 
had  disappeared  turned  into  a large 
deer  cautiously  moving  my  way.  A 
chill  went  up  and  down  my  spine  as  I 
immediately  thought  it  was  the 
arrowed  buck  returning  — overpow- 
ered by  the  rutting  instinct.  As  it 
moved  to  the  woods  fringe,  however, 
I could  see  it  was  a doe.  She  picked 
her  way  into  the  clearing,  to  my  fake 
scent  trail,  and  then  trotted  away. 

As  the  sun  crested  the  horizon 
and  cast  a glow  across  the  clearing,  I 
could  see  blood  streaking  my  arrow’s 
vanes,  bolstering  my  belief  in  a solid 
hit.  My  soaring  expectations 
sputtered,  though,  when  I noticed 
motion  about  60  yards  into  the 
woods  in  the  direction  the  arrowed 
buck  had  fled.  The  movement 
continued  through  cover  as  it 
weaved  closer.  My  hopes  plummeted 
when,  at  50  yards,  I could  see  it  was 
a big  buck  with  wide  high  antlers. 
Again  I figured  it  was  the  buck 
returning  to  pick  up  the  scent.  What 
does  it  take  to  put  this  guy  down,  I 
thought.  Then,  at  40  yards  he  angled 
into  the  thick  briars  to  my  left  and 
vanished  — but  not  from  my  mind. 

Passing  time  by  occasionally 
checking  the  progress  of  the  sun 
illuminating  the  tree  trunk  above 
me,  I replayed  the  events  over  and 
over.  Is  he  down?  Is  he  Big  Earl? 

When  the  sunlight  on  the  tree 
crept  downward  to  just  above  my 
head,  1 lowered  my  bow  to  the 
ground  and  descended  from  the 
stand.  Pulling  the  arrow  from  the 
ground,  I examined  its  bloodied 
length  and  then  noticed  a tuft  of 
dark  hair  and  blood  drops  nearby.  At 
the  clearing’s  edge  I found  a good 
blood  trail  and  followed  it  through 


briars.  I eased  along  in  his  hoof  prints 
directly  up  to  a black  walnut  sapling.  At 
its  base,  leaves  and  earth  had  been 
kicked  up  and  some  pooled  blood  was 
evident  where  the  buck  had  obviously 
fallen.  This  was  the  site  of  the  loud  crash 
I’d  heard.  A round  red  slimy  spot  marked 
the  sapling  about  a foot  above  the 
ground.  Suddenly,  I realized  the  spot  was 
from  the  buck’s  nose.  He  had  stumbled 
headlong  into  the  tree.  To  my  right  a tall 
grass  hummock  smeared  with  blood 
marked  his  struggle  to  regain  his  footing. 
Ten  yards  beyond  lay  a dark  shape  among 
some  woody  vines.  This  was  the  second 
crash  site.  He  had  been  down  within 
seconds  of  my  shot. 

As  I walked  up  to  the  thick-necked 
6-point,  I knew  he  was  bigger  than  the 
6-point  I’d  passed  on  earlier  in  the 
season.  The  rack  had  a 16- inch  inside 
spread  and  measured  13  inches  high.  I 
was  struck  by  the  rack’s  symmetry.  Each 
tine  was  perfectly  formed,  undamaged 
and  equal  to  the  opposing  point.  Brown 
and  yellow  bark  caked  the  antler  bases 
from  recent  rubbing,  leading  me  to 
believe  that  he  had  been  responsible  for 
the  rubs  I had  been  finding.  Not  Big  Earl, 
but  he  weighed  a respectable  165 
pounds.  The  many  hours  of  uneventful 
tree  sitting  and  letting  the  earlier  6-point 
walk  away  on  the  season’s  third  day  had 
paid  off.  The  enjoyably  frustrating  season 
had  ended. 

This  season  reminded  me  of  the 
importance  in  not  relying  on  past  success 
to  overcome  changes  in  habitat  condi- 
tions, and  the  value  of  thoroughly 
preparing  with  all  equipment  as  if  in  a 
real  hunting  situation.  What  remains 
from  this  season  is  the  question  of  the 
identity  of  the  big  buck  that  ghosted 
through  the  woods  while  I waited  after 
my  shot.  To  my  knowledge  Big  Earl,  the 
magnificent  8-point  from  the  previous 
year,  has  not  been  harvested  or  killed  by 
a vehicle.  Could  he  be  the  “ghost”  buck  I 
saw?  Time  will  tell.  □ 
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The  Luck 
of  the  Draw 


AS  I WALKED  down  the  lane  to  the 
L mailbox  on  the  morning  of 
October  16,  2004,  I had  no  idea  what  lay 
ahead.  There  were  the  usual  junk  letters 
and  a few  magazines,  but  wait  — what  was 
this? 

It  was  a 6x9,  white  tear-proof  envelope 
with  a return  address  label  from  the  Game 
Commission.  I had  never  received  a sur- 
vey before.  Oh,  well.  I’ll  look  at  it  this 
evening,  I thought. 

"Congratulations" 

That  night  as  I sliced  open  the  enve- 
lope, I wondered  why  I had  never  been 
mailed  a survey  before.  After  all,  1 had  been 
hunting  in  Pennsylvania  for  more  than  40 
years,  and  had  really  never  received  a hunt- 
ing survey  in  the  past.  Then,  much  to  my 
amazement,  I discovered  that  it  wasn’t  a 
questionnaire  at  all.  Instead,  the  envelope 
contained  a letter  of  congratulations,  a 
page  of  instructions  entitled  “Special  Use 
Permit,’’  and  a temporary  bobcat  tag. 

I was  shocked.  I had  been  applying 
through  the  mail  every  year  since  the  pro- 
gram began.  Finally,  out  of  4,393  people 
who  had  applied  for  a 2004-05  bobcat  tag, 
I was  one  of  the  615  lucky  recipients.  The 
“Special  Use  Permit’’  was  valid  from  Oc- 
tober 16  through  February  19  of  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  It  was  a long  enough  time 
period  for  sure. 

Then  the  planning  began.  I spent  the 


rest  of  the  evening  on  the  phone  talk- 
ing to  friends,  sharing  the  excitement 
of  receiving  a permit,  and  discussing 
whether  to  hunt  or  trap  the  furbearer. 
Although  several  suggestions  hinted 
that  a bobcat  would  be  relatively  easy 
to  trap,  I decided  against  it.  I had  not 
trapped  since  I was  a teenager,  and  I 
was  concerned  that  1 might  snare  a 
small  cat  and  have  trouble  releasing 
it.  If  I were  to  hunt  a bobcat,  I could 
choose  to  shoot  or  not  shoot,  after  siz- 
ing up  the  animal.  So,  hunting  it 
would  be. 

One  friend  suggested  that  we  use 
his  dogs  to  locate  a cat,  and  1 consid- 
ered that  as  an  option  in  case  my  own 
efforts  failed.  But  I was  determined  to 
hunt  the  cat  on  my  own.  I definitely 
preferred  calling.  I had  used  calls  ef- 
fectively on  coyotes  in  the  past,  and 
twice  brought  bobcats  to  the  call  in 
the  process. 

Yet  all  these  things  seemed  moot 
for  the  time  being.  After  all,  it  was 
mid-October,  and  I wanted  to  wait 
until  later  in  the  season,  when  the  pelt 
would  be  at  its  prime  and  there  would 
be  less  activity  in  the  woods  to  inter- 
fere with  my  quest  of  this  great  prize. 
Besides,  other  game  was  in  season. 
Archery  deer  season  had  begun  just 
two  weeks  earlier,  grouse  and  squirrel 
had  just  come  in,  and  in  a mere  two 
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weeks  turkey  season  (one  of  my  favor- 
ites) would  begin.  All  this  meant  that 
I could  continue  to  hunt  as  I had  al- 
ways enjoyed  doing,  but  I would  now 
be  ever  watchful  for  bobcat  tracks  or 
sign  along  the  way.  And  thus,  I went 
about  my  business  of  the  usual  fall 
hunting  activities. 

Our  relatively  low  hatch  of  poults 
the  previous  spring  made  finding  a 
flock  of  turkeys  a real  challenge.  And 
then,  on  November  2,  along  came  that 
dam  pesky  presidential  election.  I say 
“pesky,”  because  who  in  their  right 
mind  wants  to  take  time  from  hunting 
to  go  vote.  I’m  kidding,  or  course,  as  it 


JON  PRIES  shot  this  male  bobcat  on  November  3,  2004,  in 
Lycoming  County  during  a quite  unexpected  encounter. 


is  a privilege  that  I respect  very  much.  So 
it  was  that  I left  the  turkey  woods  early, 
voted,  went  home,  and  waited  . . . and 
waited.  I waited  until  late  into  the  evening, 
hut  as  probably  nearly  all  of  us  remember, 
the  election  was  just  too  close  to  call. 

Unable  to  sleep,  I arose  at  5 a.m., 
checked  the  news  networks,  and  again,  the 
election  was  still  too  close  to  call.  Not  to 
worry  or  waste  time,  I decided  to  head  to 
the  hills.  I had  been  seeing  scant  turkey 
sign,  and  although  I had  a mid-moming 
appointment  with  my  family  doctor,  I just 
wanted  to  spend  a few  hours  scouting. 

As  a result  of  all  the  rain  that  Lycoming 
County  had  been  experiencing,  it  was  not 
unusual  to  have 
ground  fog  and  low 
clouds  in  the  morn- 
ing. And  although  I 
really  didn’t  expect 
to  see  any  turkeys 
on  my  short  walk,  I 
grabbed  the  .223  as 
I headed  toward  the 
door,  and  eased  my 
way  across  the  open 
fields  to  the  hard- 
wood timber  be- 
yond. 

It  was  a short 
hike  to  the  top  of 
the  ridge  and,  fol- 
lowing the  old  log- 
ging road,  I slowly 
worked  my  way 
along  the  top  of  the 
ridge  and  headed 
toward  the  nearby 
game  lands.  Morn- 
ing light  began  to 
break  as  I continued 
east,  but  the  fog  and 
low  hanging  clouds 
gave  an  eerie  ap- 
pearance to  the 
glow  of  the  sunrise. 

Something  was 
missing.  I stopped 
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and  listened.  Nothing.  Total  silence.  Not 
a sound.  By  now,  the  first  songs  of  the  early 
birds  should  be  greeting  the  sunrise.  But 
there  was  only  dead  silence.  Strange,  in- 
deed, 1 thought,  as  I began  to  round  the 
bend  in  the  roadway  that  now  headed  south 
and  slightly  downhill.  The  fog  was  dissi- 
pating now  and  I could  see  almost  100 
yards.  Still,  as  I walked  the  path,  there  were 
no  signs  of  turkeys,  no  scratching  any- 
where. And  then,  on  the  left  side  of  the 
roadway  ahead,  a form  began  to  take  shape 
at  the  edge  of  a laurel  patch. 

It  appeared  to  be  a coyote.  No,  a coy- 
ote would  have  been  sharp  enough  to  spot 
me  and  he  long  gone.  It  was  a large  dog  — 
the  size  of  a Labrador  retriever,  and  me- 
dium brown  in  color.  But  it  just  stood  there, 
looking  out  into  the  woods  to  my  right  as 
if  it  was  watching  something. 

It  remained  focused  straight  ahead  as  it 
took  two  steps,  paused,  and  then  slowly 
continued  easing  forward  into  the  center 
of  the  road.  It  moved  strangely  for  a dog, 
and  I slipped  the  binoculars  out  of  my 
pocket  for  a clearer  view.  The  “dog”  stood 
there,  frozen  in  position,  as  it  sized  up  its 
apparent  quarry.  It  had  a strange  look  about 
its  head  and  face,  and  as  things  were  be- 
ginning to  come  into  better  focus,  it  turned 
to  look  down  the  road,  away  from  me,  re- 
vealing a triangular  white  patch  behind 
each  ear. 

It  had  not  acted  or  moved  like  a dog, 
and  now  the  white  patches  confirmed  that 
it  was,  indeed,  not  a dog.  It  was  a bobcat. 
What  a thrill.  I had  seen  cat  tracks  in  this 
area  after  a fresh  snow  the  year  before,  hut 
I had  never  actually  sighted  a bobcat  any- 
where near  here.  1 watched  in  utter  amaze- 
ment at  my  discovery.  It  was  so  neat  to 
study  him  through  the  binoculars  as  he 
stood  there  undisturbed  by  my  presence. 

And  then,  it  was  like  someone  hit  me 
on  the  back  of  the  head  with  a frying  pan. 
What  was  I thinking?  What  was  I doing? 
It’s  a bobcatl  I have  a permit.  I have  a .223 
slung  over  my  shoulder.  He’s  fair  game  and 
just  standing  there. 


Allowing  the  binoculars  to  slip 
slowly  down  against  my  chest,  I eased 
the  rifle  off  my  shoulder  and  into  po- 
sition. Slipping  the  safety  off  as  the 
crosshairs  centered  just  behind  its  right 
shoulder,  I gently  squeezed  the  trigger. 
The  bobcat  crumpled  where  it  stood 
and  never  moved. 

I quickly  reached  the  bobcat  and 
stood  over  him,  totally  dumbfounded. 
This  had  not  been  planned.  It  had  not 
even  been  imagined  in  my  wildest  of 
dreams.  But  it  had  truly  happened. 
The  long,  lanky  cat  had  just  been  in 
the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time.  1 
glanced  at  my  watch.  It  was  7:07.  The 
morning  had  hardly  begun,  and  yet 
this  flash  of  an  incredible  dream  was 
suddenly  over. 

No,  I had  not  stalked  this  creature 
by  crawling  on  my  belly  for  hours. 
And,  no,  I had  not  called  him  in  from 
a great  distance,  nor  in  any  other  way 
did  I outwit  him  with  any  degree  of 
skill  and  cunning.  I had  merely 
stumbled  across  him  while  on  an  early 
morning  walk  in  the  woods. 

I admit  it  was  luck  — pure  and 
simple.  Or,  was  there  some  degree  of 
Divine  intervention?  Perhaps.  But, 
however  you  define  it,  bagging  that 
bobcat  was  the  most  unusual  happen- 
ing I have  come  across  in  well  over  50 
years  and  countless  hours  in  Penn’s 
Woods.  It  is  a story  that  I will  be  privi- 
leged to  rettace  for  years  to  come,  each 
time  with  equal  amazement  that  it 
ever  happened  as  it  did. 

Is  there  a lesson  to  learn?  Well,  of 
course.  You  see,  any  amount  of  luck 
or  Divine  intervention  aside,  my  suc- 
cess was  (and  is)  a function  of  spend- 
ing as  much  time  in  the  woods  as  pos- 
sible. 

After  all,  you  can’t  expect  to  just 
wake  up  one  morning,  walk  to  the 
bathroom  window  rubbing  the  sleep 
from  your  eyes,  and  see  a bobcat  stand- 
ing there,  waiting  to  he  tagged.  □ 
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WE  UNCASED  our  shotguns, 
gathered  up  our  gear  and 
dropped  the  tailgate  of  the  truck  to  let 
Ranger  out  of  his  crate  on  what  turned 
out  to  he  an  almost  magical  early  No- 
vember morning.  Carl,  Rich  and  I 
were  hunting  a state  game  lands  in  the 
southeast  part  of  the  state.  Walking  up 
a trail  and  lined  up  about  30  yards 
apart,  we  were  all  anxious  to  bust  into 
the  alder  and  birch  thicket.  The  aroma 
of  the  rich,  damp,  fall  vegetation 
wafted  from  the  covert,  beckoning  us. 
At  Rich’s  signal,  and  after  giving 
Ranger  the  signal,  with  their  ritual  of 
having  the  cocker  heel  and  showing 
him  two  shotgun  shells  — just  to  get 
his  attention,  and  only  after  the  over/ 
under  is  snapped  shut  on  the  shells  — 
does  the  dog  know  to  dive  into  the 
cover.  1 took  a step  and  a bird  spiraled 
up  about  15  yards  out  and  headed 
straight  away.  My  Weatherby’s  shot 
pattern  of  an  ounce  of  number  8s  cen- 
tered the  timberdoodle  at  the  top  of 
its  rise,  just  before  it  ducked  around  a 
white  pine,  and  1 marked  where  it  fell. 


Less  than  a minute  into  the  hunt  and 
we  had  our  first  woodcock.  “There’s  always 
a bird  near  where  you  started;  that’s  why  I 
put  you  there,”  Rich  said  as,  with  hand  sig- 
nals, he  put  the  dog  on  the  mark  where 
the  woodcock  fell.  Ranget  found  the  bird 
in  no  time,  and  as  soon  as  I slipped  it  into 
my  game  bag  we  continued  on. 

We  worked  through  the  thicket  and  into 
a wet  area  along  a creek  without  putting 
up  any  more  woodcock,  although  we  did 
flush  a grouse  that  no  one  got  a shot  at. 
“The  migrants  aren’t  here,  it  appears,”  Rich 
said.  “Let’s  work  back  toward  the  vehicles 
and  hunt  another  spot.” 

A half  hour  later  we  were  back  on  the 
highway.  “I’m  taking  you  and  Carl  to  my 
hotspot,”  Rich  explained,  before  we  got  in 
the  vehicles.  “One  condition,  though. 
Don’t  tell  anyone  about  the  spot.  It’s  a small 
covert  tucked  away  on  a game  lands  that 
holds  a lot  of  woodcock  when  the  migrants 
are  in.” 

An  hour  later  we  pulled  onto  a dirt  road 
leading  to  an  out  of  the  way  parking  area 
on  the  game  lands.  After  gearing  up  and 
letting  Ranger  out  of  his  crate  we  waded 
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into  a goldenrod  field  with  an  alder  thicket 
beyond.  Rich  took  the  center  with  Ranger, 
with  Carl  on  the  right  and  me  on  the  left. 
Immediately,  Carl’s  James  Woodward 
16'bore  double-barreled  hammer  gun 
cracked.  “Did  you  get  it?”  Rich  asked. 

“Yeah,”  came  the  reply.  “The  bird  got 
up  right  in  front  of  me  and  flew  straight 
away;  an  easy  shot.” 

A bird  that  flies  straight  away  from  Carl 
is  a dead  bird,  as  he’s  a crack  shot.  With 
his  passion  for  fine  English  hammer  guns 
hand-crafted  more  than  a century  ago,  Carl 
brings  some  etiquette  to  our  bird  hunts; 
Rich  and  I are  just  as  happy  putting  birds 
in  the  bag  with  our  Weatherbys.  Call  us 
uncouth  if  you  must. 

“Ranger’s  birdy,”  Rich  said  to  me.  “Get 
ready.”  1 heard  the  telltale  twittering  as  a 
woodcock  got  up  between  Rich  and  me. 
The  bird  angled  toward  Rich  and  he 
dropped  it  with  one  shot.  Ranger  brought 
the  bird  back  and  we  admired  its  plumage 
for  a minute  or  two  before  Rich  slid  it  into 
his  game  pouch  and  waved  the  dog  on. 
Ranger  immediately  put  up  another  bird. 


and  this  one  flew  straight  away  and 
then  cut  sharply  left,  causing  my  shot 
to  fly  just  behind  the  woodcock.  I 
swung  through  the  bird,  touching  the 
trigger  again  just  as  a little  daylight 
appeared  between  the  end  of  my  bar- 
rels and  the  bird’s  long  bill.  As  a few 
feathers  slowly  drifted  down  into  the 
thicket.  Ranger  took  a minute  or  so 
to  find  this  bird  after  Rich  directed  him 
to  the  spot. 

After  working  through  the  covert 
and  regrouping.  Rich  suggested  that 
we  hunt  a patch  of  cover  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road.  He  leashed  the  dog, 
we  unloaded  our  guns  and  crossed  the 
road.  Regrouping  on  the  other  side  we 
walked  through  a stand  of  young  pines 
and  emerged  on  the  edge  of  a large 
goldenrod  field  interspersed  with 
pockets  of  alder  and  birch.  We  lined 
up,  with  Rich  and  Ranger  in  the 
middle  again,  Carl  to  the  left  and  me 
on  an  old  tram  road  that  paralleled  the 
field  on  the  right.  “Bird,”  Rich  yelled, 
as  Ranger  rooted  a woodcock  out  of  a 
thick  tangle.  The  timberdoodle 
crossed  broadside  right  in  front 
of  me,  a rare  wide-open  shot  — 
and  one  that’s  easy  to  miss  if  you 
think  too  much  about  it.  The 
woodcock  seemed  to  just  hang 
there,  like  a model  airplane  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling  of  a kid’s 
room,  silhouetted  against  the 
blue  morning  sky,  only  1 5 yards 
away.  I dropped  it  with  my  skeet- 
choked  bottom  barrel.  “I’m 
done,  at  least  on  woodcock,”  I 
announced. 

Rich  was  saying  something 
about  shooting  a cottontail  here 
on  his  last  trip,  and  for  me  to 
keep  the  gun  loaded  when  I 

CARL  GRAYBILL  looks  over  his 
first  woodcock  of  the  day  taken 
with  his  16-bore  English  James 
Woodward  side-by-side 
hammer  gun. 
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heard  another  bird  go  up,  followed  by 
Rich’s  shot.  “I  got  it,”  came  a muffled 
response  as  Rich  and  Ranger  emerged 
from  some  thick  cover. 

Reaching  the  end  of  the  field  we 
repositioned  ourselves  to  work  an  ad- 
jacent section  hack  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. Ranger  put  up  a woodcock 
that  flew  straight  away  and  barely 
cleared  the  goldenrod.  Carl  swung  into 
action,  got  his  feet  set  and  dropped  the 
bird.  “Good  shot,  Carl!”  Rich  ex- 
claimed, and  while  Ranger  went  to 
make  the  retrieve  another  woodcock 
flushed  behind  Rich,  who  recovered 
nicely,  dropping  that  bird  with  one 
shot. 

“Pretty  good  covert,  huh,  guys?” 
Rich  asked,  rather  smugly.  The  time 
he  had  put  in  working  his  champion 
spaniel  and  scouting  for  woodcock 
here  had  sure  paid  off.  “There’s  always 
resident  birds  here,”  Rich  said,  “but 
when  the  migrants  come  through, 
watch  out.” 


Toward  the  end  of  the  field  Carl  killed 
his  third  woodcock  with  one  shot.  “That’s 
it  for  woodcock,”  Rich  said,  as  we  each  had 
our  limit  of  three.  “Now  let’s  go  get  some 
pheasants.” 

Loaded  up  and  on  the  highway  once 
again,  we  headed  to  another  game  lands, 
one  that  had  recently  been  stocked.  After 
a quick  lunch,  hamburgers  all  around,  and 
one  for  Ranger,  too,  we  parked  near  a gated 
Game  Commission  access  road.  After 
about  a 300-yard  walk  up  the  road  we 
reached  the  top  where  a panoramic  view 
of  weedfields,  hedgerows  and  sorghum 
fields  unfolded  before  us. 

The  dog  got  birdy  in  the  very  first  patch 
of  cover  we  hit  — a brushy  swale  with  a 
multiflora  rose  hedgerow  at  the  bottom. 
“Ranger’s  on  a running  bird,  stay  with  him, 
Carl,”  Rich  implored.  The  dog  booted  the 
bird  skyward  out  of  the  hedgerow,  where  it 
had  stopped,  and  Carl  dropped  the  cack- 
ling rooster  with  one  shot.  At  the  shot  a 
ringneck  catapulted  into  the  air  directly  be- 
hind me,  scaring  me  out  of  my  wits.  1 had 
to  untangle  my  feet  in  getting 
turned  around,  hut  1 was  able  to 
get  set  and  drop  the  bird  with  a 
load  of  copperplated  6s.  We 
were  amazed  at  how  the  bird 
held  tight  after  1 had  walked 
past,  and  if  1 hadn’t  stopped  to 
watch  the  action  below,  the  bird 
probably  wouldn’t  have  flushed. 

Next  we  got  into  a big  sor- 
ghum field.  Ranger  immediately 
got  on  scent  and  the  pheasant 
quickly  figured  out  it  was  being 
pursued,  taking  flight  about  35 
yards  in  front  of  Rich.  It  was  a 
fairly  long  shot  and  Rich 
missed  — his  first  miss  all  day. 

RICH  PALMER  with  a ringneck 
booted  out  and  retrieved  by 
Ranger.  Although  American 
cockers  are  bred  for  woodcock 
hunting,  they  adapt  well  to 
hunting  all  upland  game  birds 
and  even  rabbits. 
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When  we  reached  the  end  of  the  field, 
Ranger  began  poking  around  in  a thick 
patch  of  blackberry  and  honeysuckle,  and 
a cackling  rooster  shot  straight  up  out  of 
the  cover  with  the  dog  nipping  at  its  tail 
feathers.  Rich  dumped  the  bird  with  one 
shot. 

After  pocketing  the  ringneck  Rich  rec- 
ommended we  work  a long  rectangular  strip 
of  sorghum.  “We  might  have  pushed  birds 
into  this  field  from  the  other  field.” 

“Hey,  Bob,”  Carl  said.  Hike  up  to  the 
end  of  the  field  and  post  at  a comer.  Rich 
and  I,  with  the  dog,  will  drive  from  this 
end.  You’ll  cut  off  any  bird  that  runs  ahead.” 

Carl  was  right.  The  shape  of  the  field 
made  it  perfect  for  a drive  and,  besides,  it 
was  too  narrow  for  three  of  us  to  work 
abreast.  I hotfooted  it  the  200  yards  or  so 
to  the  end  of  the  field  and  posted  at  one 
comer  in  some  short  grass  about  the  time 
my  partners  started  through  the  field.  Any 
bird  that  was  pushed  to  the  end  of  the  field 
would  have  to  take  flight  or  try  to  cut  back 
between  the  two  hunters  and  dog. 

Not  25  yards  into  the  field.  Ranger  got 
on  a bird  that  took  flight  and  tried  to  cut 
out  of  the  field  on  Carl’s  side.  It  didn’t  make 
it;  Carl’s  load  of  6s  cut  its  flight  short. 
Ranger  made  the  retrieve,  and  then  hunt- 


ers and  dog  continued  through  the 
field  toward  me.  (Carl  now  with  his 
double  broke  open  and  balanced  over 
his  shoulder,  as  he  had  limited  out.) 

When  the  hunters  and  dog  were 
about  75  yards  from  the  end  of  the 
field,  and  me.  Ranger  lunged  at  a thick 
patch  of  sorghum  and  a pheasant  ex- 
ploded from  the  cover.  The  bird  gained 
altitude  and  speed  as  it  approached, 
but  for  safety  reasons  I had  to  wait  until 
it  cleared  the  field  and  was  broadside, 
and  by  then  it  was  really  carrying  the 
mail.  I swung  through  the  bird,  put 
quite  a bit  of  daylight  between  its  iri- 
descent head  and  the  end  of  my  gun 
barrels  and  pulled  the  trigger.  At  the 
shot  the  bird’s  wings  folded  and  it 
arced  to  the  ground,  bouncing  with  a 
thud  in  the  short  grass.  It  was  a long, 
high  shot,  one  I was  lucky  to  make. 

Nice  Shot 

Now  late  in  the  afternoon,  we  de- 
cided to  hunt  back  toward  the  access 
road  and  down  to  the  vehicles.  Rich 
picked  up  his  second  ringneck  with  a 
nice  shot  after  Ranger  put  it  up  in  some 
thick  saplings  in  a bordercut  along  the 
top  of  the  field  near  the  back  side  of 
the  bmshy  swale  where  we  had  started 
earlier  in  the  afternoon. 

Rich  put  a leash  on  Ranger  (the  dog 
never  wants  to  quit  hunting)  and  we 
started  the  hike  down  the  access  road, 
game  bags  sagging  under  the  weight 
of  two  roosters  apiece.  It  had  been  a 
fun  satisfying  day,  and  with  the  sun 
sinking  we  rehashed  the  day’s  events. 
It  was  about  then  someone  — I can’t 
remember  who  — said,  “You  know,  we 
killed  15  birds  with  17  shots.  That’s 
something  that  doesn’t  happen  often 
and  might  not  ever  happen  again.” 

“Maybe  so,  but  I can’t  wait  to  try  it 
again,”  I said,  as  I shifted  the 
Weatherby  from  one  shoulder  to  the 
other  and  continued  on  down  the 
road.  □ 
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Calling  In  a 
Fall  Gobbler 

By  Dave  Cooper 


Fall  turkey  hunting  — 

what  a great  way  to  spend  an  au- 
tumn day.  In  my  neck  of  the  woods, 
Columbia  County,  like  just  about  ev- 
erywhere else  in  the  state,  turkey  hunt- 
ing has  become  increasingly  popular, 
and  for  good  reason.  Where  cockbirds 
once  reigned  supreme,  turkey  gobblers 
are  now  king.  The  big  birds  seem  to 
be  everywhere,  from  the  “big  woods” 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  county  to 
the  small  woodlots  in  the  south  and 
west. 

A couple  years  back,  as  the  season 
approached  I began  to  see  signs  of  tur- 
keys in  the  woodlot  below  our  house. 
In  many  places  the  leaves  had  been 
scratched  away,  showing  where  the 


birds  had  searched  for  acorns  and  hugs,  and 
fresh  white  droppings  littered  the  forest 
floor.  Twice  while  archery  hunting  for  deer 
in  October  I had  longbearded  gobblers 
come  within  40  yards  of  my  treestand. 

On  the  day  before  the  turkey  season 
opener,  I moved  my  treestand  to  the  edge 
of  a 20-acre  field.  The  field  was  bordered 
by  woods  on  three  sides  and  filled  with 
knee-high  weeds.  In  previous  years,  as  the 
peak  of  the  rut  approached,  I had  seen 
bucks  chasing  does  there. 

I didn’t  see  any  bucks  that  Friday 
evening,  but  I did  see  turkeys  — lots  of  tur- 
keys. One  flock  of  hens,  poults  and  young 
toms  came  by  my  stand,  clucking,  purring 
and  whining  in  the  woods  behind  me.  As 
darkness  approached,  another  flock  ap- 
peared in  the  open  field  at  the  top  of  the 
hill.  They  kept  working  their  way  down 


the  hill  toward  my 
stand  a hundred  yards  away. 

I looked  at  my  watch,  10  minutes  be- 
fore quitting  time.  Suddenly  the  turkeys 
quit  feeding,  sounded  alarm  putts,  and  took 
to  the  air.  Something  had  definitely 
spooked  them.  Incredibly,  four  gobblers 
landed  in  a tall  chestnut  oak  no  more  than 
50  feet  from  me.  They  sat  perched  on  limbs 
in  the  fading  light  with  their  long,  thick 
beards  in  clear  view.  Now  what?  I didn’t 
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want  to  spook  them,  but  I had  no  choice 
but  to  get  down  from  the  tree.  I tried  sneak- 
ing down  with  my  climbing  stand  but,  one 
by  one,  the  gobblers  flew  away.  Great,  1 
thought  upon  reaching  the  ground,  those 
turkeys  will  never  be  back  here. 

As  I walked  home  dejectedly,  1 began 
thinking  that  perhaps  things  weren’t  so  bad 
after  all.  The  first  flock  hadn’t  seen  me. 
They  had  most  likely  fed  a short  distance 
after  I had  seen  them  and  then  flown  into 
the  trees  to  roost  for  the  night.  Yes,  sir,  1 
thought,  things  are  going  to  be  just  fine.  1 
know  where  those  birds  are,  and  I’ll  be 
there  waiting  for  them  when  they  come 
back  down  from  the  trees  early  the  next 
morning. 

The  next  morning,  a full  hour  before 
daylight,  I quietly  sneaked  into  the  woods. 
I located  a wide  hickory  tree  a short  dis- 
tance from  where  I thought  the  turkeys 
were  roosting,  tied  an  orange  hand  to  a 
nearby  limb,  and  settled  in  to  await  the  ris- 
ing sun.  I remember  thinking,  this  should 
be  a piece  of  cake.  Those  turkeys  are 
roosted  nearby,  and  when  they  come  down 
out  of  the  trees  they  will  surely  come  to 
within  shotgun  range. 

But  as  we  all  know  about  the  best  laid 
plans  . . . Daylight  came,  and  there  was 
no  sign  of  any  turkeys  in  the  surrounding 


trees.  Things  were  quiet,  real  quiet. 
Even  the  squirrels  weren’t  on  the 
move.  1 tried  calling  with  my  mouth 
call  but  got  no  response.  It  sure  was 
puzzling.  Those  turkeys  couldn’t  be  too 
far  away.  Finally,  at  almost  seven 
o’clock,  1 heard  a fly-down  cackle. 
Then  I heard  another  one  fly  down. 
They  weren’t  as  close  as  1 had  hoped, 
a hundred  yards  or  more  away,  deep  in 
the  woods.  I called  again,  hut  nothing 
happened.  1 decided  to  head  in  the  di- 
rection where  1 had  heard  them  flying 
down,  but  1 couldn’t  find  them.  They 
had  somehow  given  me  the  slip. 

On  Monday  1 decided  to  hunt  deer 
in  the  morning  and  turkeys,  with  my 
shotgun,  in  the  afternoon.  I saw  no 
deer  in  the  morning,  but  1 had  high 
hopes  of  finding  turkeys  later  in  the 
day.  At  three  o’clock  1 sneaked  down 
through  the  woods  to  where  1 could 
see  the  weedy  hillside  field.  Using  my 
binoculars,  1 scanned  the  field  for 
movement. 

There,  four  white  turkey  heads, 
most  likely  gobblers,  were  bobbing 
along  the  hillside  near  the  top  of  the 
field.  They  were  a good  200  yards  away. 
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Now  what  to  do?  Should  I wait  for 
them,  hoping  they  work  their  way 
down  the  hillside  to  roost  in  the  trees 
in  the  woods,  or  should  1 try  calling 
them  in?  I decided  to  be  aggressive.  1 
would  call  them  down  the  hill. 

1 crouched  down  and  worked  my 
way  to  the  right  comer  of  the  field.  1 
stayed  about  10  feet  back  in  the  woods, 
tied  my  orange  band  around  an  oak 
tree,  sat  down,  pulled  down  my 
headnet  and  thought  about  the  calls  1 
would  make.  In  the  spring  season  I 
usually  make  soft,  seductive,  yelping 
calls.  But  this  was  fall,  and  the  turkeys 
were  quite  a distance  away,  so  1 de- 
cided to  try  loud  clucks  and  yelps  on 
my  mouth  call. 

When  1 made  my  first  series  of  calls, 
cluck'cluck'cliick'yelp'yelp'yelp,  the  tur- 
keys stopped  feeding  and  looked  my 
way.  When  1 called  again,  they  started 
moving  down  the  hill  in  my  direction. 
When  they  stopped,  1 called  again. 
When  1 was  sure  they  had  my  posi- 
tion pinpointed,  I stopped  calling. 
When  they  were  about  7 5 yards  away, 
1 clicked  off  the  safety.  Then  one  of 
the  turkeys  veered  out  of  the  field  and 
entered  the  woods  in  front  of  me.  Un- 
fortunately, it  stopped  behind  some 
thick  brush  and  briars  a mere  20  yards 
away.  1 could  barely  make  out  its  out- 
line through  the  heavy  cover.  1 waited 
for  it  to  step  clear  or  the  other  turkeys 


to  come  into  range. 

1 was  using  a Remington  1 100  12-gauge 
with  214-inch  magnum  shells.  I knew  that 
with  my  Hastings  super-full  choke  1 could 
shoot  farther,  but  1 have  a self-imposed  limit 
of  30  yards. 

With  one  eye  on  the  turkey  in  the  woods 
in  front  of  me  and  the  other  eye  watching 
the  open  field  to  my  left,  I nervously  sat 
there  with  my  heart  pounding  with  excite- 
ment. Finally,  one  of  the  turkeys  in  the  field 
stepped  into  my  shooting  lane.  It  stood 
there  with  its  head  and  neck  stretched  out, 
clucking  softly.  It  was  well  within  30  yards. 
I placed  the  front  bead  of  my  shotgun  on 
its  head  and  pulled  the  trigger. 

The  turkey  just  disappeared.  The  other 
turkeys  frantically  took  off  and  flew  out 
across  the  open  field.  The  first  thing  that 
entered  my  mind  was  that  I had  somehow 
missed,  but  when  I got  up  and  went  to 
where  the  turkey  had  been  standing,  it  lay 
flopping  on  the  ground.  What  a thrill.  He 
had  a 7-inch  beard  and  nearly  3/4-inch 
spurs.  A beautiful  trophy. 

Conventional  fall  turkey  hunting  strat- 
egy is  to  find  a flock,  scatter  them  and  then 
call  them  back  in  to  your  waiting  gun.  But 
sometimes  it  pays  to  do  things  differently. 
It’s  often  possible  to  call  in  fall  turkeys  with- 
out first  splitting  up  the  flock.  This  fall  you 
might  want  to  try  skipping  over  the  “split- 
ting up”  part  of  your  turkey  hunt,  and  go 
right  to  the  “calling  in”  part.  I gave  it  a try 
and  it  worked  out  just  fine  for  me.  □ 


Cover  Photo  by  Tim  Flanigan 

THIS  BEAR  was  one  of  three  offspring  of  a female  killed  on  1-99, 
north  of  Bedford,  in  October  a few  years  ago.  Repeatedly,  the  three 
young  bears  tried  to  reach  their  mother  on  the  busy  highway,  and 
WCO  Tim  Flanigan  (now  retired)  and  his  deputies  spent  the  entire 
day  keeping  the  bears  off  the  road.  "Each  time  a bear  would  make 
a run  for  the  road,  we  would  chase  it  back  into  a small  woodlot,"  he 
stated.  Finally,  at  dusk  the  bears  retreated  farther  into  the  woodlot, 
and  as  far  as  Tim  knows,  they  then  went  on  their  way. 

Approximately  10  months  old,  the  young  bears  weighed  about 
90  pounds  and  were  in  excellent  condition,  certainly  capable  of 
surviving  on  their  own. 
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Brother  Hunter 


CHANGE  IS  GOOD,  but  not  always 
necessary.  In  this  day  and  age  of  the 
newer,  faster,  lighter  and  tougher,  it  seems 
that  my  bowhunting  buddies  have  new 
bows  every  year  or  two.  And  I just  don’t 
understand  their  thinking.  When  you  be- 
come familiar  with  the  terrain,  you  become 
more  likely  to  harvest  the  animals  that  live 
there.  It  only  stands  to  reason,  then,  that 
the  more  familiar  you  become  with  your 
bow,  the  more  likely  you  are  to  successfully 
launch  an  arrow  into  the  vitals  of  one  of 
those  animals. 

It  was  pouring  rain  and  I was  hurrying 
out  of  the  woods.  Motion  ahead  caught  my 
eye.  A small  buck  was  walking  toward  me, 
head  down,  trailing  a doe.  I readied  an  ar- 
row and  thought,  perfect  short  shot  or 
none.  He  stopped  at  15  yards,  looking  away 
for  any  sign  of  the  heavily  scented  doe  he 
was  tracking.  The  string  slipped  from  my 
fingers  and  the  arrow  barely  covered  the 
intervening  distance,  doing  large  loops, 
nearly  end-for-end.  I was  astounded;  the 
buck  continued  on  his  way.  A quick  check 
showed  that  the  laminations  of  my 
compound’s  upper  limb  had  separated.  I 
panicked. 

Within  hours  I was  fondling  a dozen  or 
so  new  bows.  A Hoyt  Pro  Hunter  felt  just 
right  in  my  smallish  hand,  and  after  light- 
ening my  wallet  a little,  a bond  began  to 
form  that  lasted  longer  than  many  of  my 
friends’  marriages.  That  was  20-plus  years 
ago.  With  intense  range  hours  over  the 
next  few  days,  I was  hunting  with  my  new 
old  friend.  I named  it  “Brother  Hunter.” 


That  fall.  Brother  Hunter  and  I har- 
vested three  small  bucks  from  my 
home  and  surrounding  states.  A love 
for  the  sport,  coupled  with  the  fine 
craftsmanship  of  a well-regarded 
manufacturer,  had  formed  a connec- 
tion that  worked  well  in  the  field.  That 
first  buck  was  taken  in  a neighboring 
state,  with  our  bond  less  than  a week 
old.  It  proved  to  he  the  start  of  a long 
and  trusting  friendship. 

In  the  years  that  followed.  Brother 
Hunter  and  I shared  thousands  of 
hours  slithering  through  woodlots  and 
unbroken  forests.  We  teamed  up  to 
take  a black  bear  on  a guided  hunt, 
with  an  8-yard  shot,  after  a muffed 
stalk  that  had  put  us  within  five  yards 
without  an  arrow  flying.  We  worked 
long,  hard  hours  together  to  set  a club 
Hunter  Class  championship  trophy  on 
our  mantle.  We  took  a coveted  cup  in 
an  extended,  one-on-one  shoot-off  in 
a Robin-Hood-style  “one  arrow,  miss 
and  you  lose”  contest.  We  won  run- 
ning and  flying  target  shoots,  and  even 
a nighttime  paper-raccoon  shoot  or 
two. 

Brother  Hunter  and  I were  insepa- 
rable. I moved  his  living  space  from 
the  cubbyhole  under  the  attic  stairs  to 
the  workshop,  where  we  could  inter- 
act more  often  when  1 was  consumed 
with  other  projects. 

Our  many  exciting  hunts  together 
adorned  the  walls  with  2 1 buck  racks 
and  filled  the  freezer  with  seven  sea- 
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sons  worth  of  antlerless  deer  meat. 
Brother  Hunter  always  sent  his  “mes- 
senger” swiftly  and  accurately  to  its 
destination,  if  I did  my  part.  We  be- 
came late  season  specialists.  More  than 
once  an  agitated  buck  came  stomping 
in  to  meet  the  “intnider  bucks”  fight- 
ing or  grunting  in  his  territory,  only  to 
be  greeted  by  an  arrow  cast  lethally  by 
Brother  Hunter.  One  rutting  buck  ap- 
proached us  on  the  next  to  the  last  af- 
ternoon of  the  season,  in  a driving 
rainstorm,  and  we  took  him  at  10 
yards.  Brother  Hunter’s  limbs  weath- 
ered that  storm  just  fine. 

While  Brother  Hunter  and  1 were 
no  strangers  to  treestands  and 
launched  many  a fatal  arrow  from  the 
heights,  by  far  the  most  exciting  hunts 
we  shared  were  facing  bucks  eye-to- 
eye  on  the  ground.  One  day  while 
greeting  the  first  rays  of  sunlight  in 
fluorescent  orange  safety  gear,  we 
caught  a buck  rubbing  his  antlers  on  a 
sapling.  The  second  grunt  from  my 
tube  brought  the  deer  on  a run.  He 
slammed  to  a stop  at  five  steps,  with 
the  wind  in  his  face,  hackles  on  end, 
anger  showing  in  the  whites  of  his  eyes. 
After  a long  stare-down,  he  turned  and 
took  the  fatal  step.  Brother  Hunter 
proved  cool  under  pressure  that  day. 

Another  season,  a widespread 
forkhorn  jumped  from  his  bed  along 


BROTHER  HUNTER  and  the 
author  shared  thousands  of 
hours  slithering  through 
woodlots  and  unbroken 
forests. 

with  his  sidekick,  a bigger 
buck.  Confused  by  eddying 
winds,  the  forkhorn  briskly 
headed  for  a thicket,  which 
brought  him  closer  to 
Brother  Hunter  and  me.  He 
danced  through  an  opening 
at  about  1 0 yards  in  the  dense 
early  season  foliage.  Brother 
Hunter  reacted  in  a heartbeat 
and  the  buck  was  venison  before  the  sun 
cleared  the  horizon.  I am  not  sure  I even 
shot  Brother  Hunter  that  day;  he  may  have 
reacted  on  his  own. 

Being  the  perfect  hunting  companion 
takes  a lot  of  work.  You  can’t  just  assume 
you  know  everything  about  your  partner 
after  your  first  success  as  a duo.  Brother 
Hunter  was  equipped  with  the  basics.  A 
simple  wire  rest,  rubber  bands  or  yam  for 
silencers,  a nocking  point,  two  sight  pins, 
no  peep  sight  and  a coat  of  flat  black  spray 
paint  for  when  he  was  feeling  flashy.  Smears 
of  fluorescent  orange  paint  were  added  to 
his  limbs  and  riser  for  safety  when  we’re  in 
a tree  or  moving  on  the  ground. 

Maintenance  on  Brother  Hunter  was  a 
several  times  a year  ritual.  Each  moving 
part  was  cleaned  and  re-oiled  with  sewing 
machine  oil.  We  both  recognized  the  ne- 
cessity of  noise-free  operation.  But  even  the 
most  thorough  inspection  regimen  didn’t 
always  cover  all  contingencies. 

Having  just  left  the  house  after  a mid- 
day lunch  and  nap.  Brother  Hunter  and  I 
walked  into  the  stiff  afternoon  breeze  that 
was  shaking  the  maple’s  first  frost- loosened 
leaves  free.  The  wind  covered  our  sound 
as  we  moved  through  the  woods,  and  we 
spotted  a fine  buck  raking  a sapling.  In  a 
blink  of  an  eye  he  dropped  to  a bed  and 
the  stalk  was  on.  We  slowly  and  deliber- 
ately nocked  an  arrow  and  closed  to  within 
five  yards  as  the  buck  drifted  off  to  sleep. 
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but  there  was  still  no  shot  because  of  an 
intervening  fallen  log.  Finally,  at  a mere 
three  yards  1 had  a clear  shot  and  began  a 
slow  deliberate  draw.  Screeeeec/i. 

The  buck  leaped  and  the  arrow  flew,  a 
sheer  accidental  release,  startled  out  of 
control.  Inspection  showed  that  the  plas- 
tic sleeve  on  the  arrow  rest  had  worn 
through  during  our  earlier  practice  session. 
The  aluminum  arrow  being  drawn  slowly 
across  the  bare  wire  had  made  strange  mu- 
sic, saving  the  buck  from  Brother  Hunter 
and  me.  Now  that  1 reflect  on  that  mo- 
ment, 1 realize  that  was  the  first  week  of 
the  season.  Perhaps  Brother  Hunter  had 
done  that  on  purpose,  just  to  ensure  we 
would  enjoy  more  of  the  autumn  together. 

The  most  enduring  attribute  of  Brother 
Hunter  is  his  consistency.  From  year  to  year 
he  suffered  through  heat,  rain,  wind,  snow 
and  extreme  freezing,  only  to  be  there  at 
the  moment  of  truth.  The  moment  when 
it  was  no  longer  the  hunter’s  preparation, 
but  the  bow  casting  the  arrow  that  became 
important. 

Brother  Hunter  has  exhibited  other 
qualities  that  1 have  long  admired  in  a 
hunting  partner.  He  readily  lightens  up  and 
is  willing  to  set  aside  the  seriousness  of  big 
game  hunting  to  take  advantage  of  plenti- 
ful small  game  opportunities.  Nearly  a 
dozen  gray  and  fox  squirrels,  as  well  as  a 
few  pheasants  and  varmints  have  been  fea- 
tured in  post-hunt  photographs  with 
Brother  Hunter  and  me. 

When  necessary.  Brother  Hunter  has 
exhibited  patience.  A few  years  ago,  the 
day  after  my  wife  had  undergone  a serious 
operation.  Brother  Hunter  and  1 shared  a 
treestand  on  the  back  40.  We  pondered  the 
wonderful  past  and  what  the  future  might 
bring.  We  drank  in  the  appropriateness  of 
the  drizzly  late  autumn  day.  All  was  gray 
and  brown  and  sullen.  At  the  crack  of  my 
rattling  antlers,  the  best  buck  we  have  ever 
had  in  shooting  range  strode  directly  in  to 
eight  yards  and  stopped.  A sapling  blocked 
a clear  shot  at  his  heart  and  lung  area, 
though.  He  stood  motionless  for  minutes. 


and  then  turned  and  walked  away.  The 
angle  was  not  perfect.  We  let  him  walk. 
1 congratulated  Brother  Hunter,  who 
had  reacted  so  many  times  on  pure  in- 
stinct, for  having  realized  the  gravity 
of  this  day  and  situation. 

Brother  Hunter  and  1 show  the 
wear  of  years  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
arrows.  Someday  1 will  hang  him  in  a 
place  of  honor  alongside  game  and  fish 
mounts,  sporting  pictures  and  collages 
of  mementos  from  an  outdoor  past.  For 
now,  semi-retirement  seems  most  fit- 
ting for  Brother  Hunter,  while  1 train 
a new  bow,  one  that  is  not  encumbered 
with  wheels  and  cables  and  technical 
difficulties  and  advantages  that  I no 
longer  care  to  participate  in.  I believe 
Brother  Hunter  also  questions  the 
motives  of  his  higher  tech  offspring. 
Brother  Hunter  now  hangs  beside  Sis- 
ter Whisper,  my  new  slim  and  simple 
companion. 

I’m  sure  Brother  Hunter  under- 
stands that  as  we  got  older,  1 began  to 
feel  his  weight.  My  aging  elbows  and 
shoulders  ached  after  a day  afield  with 
him.  Sister  Whisper  is  lithe  and  weighs 
little  more  than  the  wind.  She  and  1 
will  walk  the  forests  and  woodlots  to- 
gether now,  looking  for  the  absolute 
right  place  and  time  to  culminate  the 
season’s  promise  and  fill  a tag.  We  will 
try  to  form  a bond  like  Brother  Hunter 
and  I have  shared  for  more  than  20 
years.  If  it  doesn’t  happen,  on  some 
autumn  day  when  the  freezer  is  empty, 
I will  set  aside  Sister  Whisper’s  field 
training  and  go  to  my  designated  hit- 
ter Brother  Hunter. 

For  nearly  a quarter  of  a century. 
Brother  Hunter  has  been  there  when 
it  came  down  to  crunch  time  on  big 
game.  I know  he  is  happy  with  his  new 
role.  I know  he’ll  be  glad  to  breathe 
the  crisp  forest  air  with  me  for  an  hour 
or  day,  whenever  I choose.  Brother 
Hunter  is  just  that  kind  of  hunting 
companion.  □ 
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By  Lori  D.  Richardson 

PGC  Education  Specialist 


Halloween  — a perfect  day  for 

creepy,  gross  stuff  (like  maggots) 
in  the  classroom.  In  this  case,  we  took 
the  classroom  (costumes  and  all)  to 
the  maggots. 

mr:  n:uc  t-^ustr;  at 
. .i  htow  - k!';:h  School 
8 a.m.  and  I was  in  the  principal’s 
office.  Having  been  graduated  some 
15+  years,  it  still  made  me  strangely 
uneasy  and  anxious,  and  I immediately 
felt  ridiculous,  shaking  my  head  at  my 
silliness.  It’s  like  seeing  a cop  when  I’m 
driving  — I suddenly  feel  like  I’ve 
committed  some  wrongdoing.  Why  is 
that? 

Dan  Lynch  the  Wildlife  Education 
Supervisor  (and  Deputy  Wildlife  Con- 
servation Officer)  in  the  Southeast 
Region,  Scott  Baylor,  the  Elizabeth- 
town High  School  chemistry  teacher, 
and  I headed  out  to  the  school  farm 
to  set  up  for  the  day’s  events.  We  ar- 
ranged picnic  tables  for  students  to  sit 
at,  hauled  equipment  and  props  out 
of  the  hack  of  Dan’s  truck  and  arranged 
them,  and  talked  about  time  frames 
and  schedules  . . . routine  classroom 
program  kind  of  stuff. 

Then,  when  Mr.  Baylor  went  hack 
to  get  his  pupils,  I helped  Dan  drag  a 
dead  deer  out  into  the  field  and  stash 
it  inconspicuously  — not  exactly 
“classroom  routine”  by  any  means. 


We  also  shoved  a bullet  into  a hole  in 
the  deer’s  head,  staged  a blood  trail,  set  out 
some  trash  and  spent  casings,  carefully  laid 
some  tire  tracks  in  the  mud  with  the  truck, 
and  were  back  at  the  picnic  tables,  with 
plenty  of  time  to  spare,  discreetly  awaiting 
the  students’  return. 

When  the  students  arrived,  Dan  talked 
with  them  about  wildlife  conservation, 
hunting,  and  the  role  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission and  wildlife  protection  through  law 
enforcement.  He  explained  the  variety  of 
work  that  our  Wildlife  Conservation  Of- 
ficers do  and  how  they  often  must  “play 
Grissom”  when  conducting  crime  scene  in- 
vestigations involving  wildlife. 

There  was  a time,  years  ago,  that  Mr. 
Baylor  had  trouble  getting  students  inter- 
ested in  chemistry.  But  with  the  onset  of 
the  popular  CSI  television  shows  and  a 
catchy  new  course  title,  “Eorensic  Chem- 
istry” fills  right  up  each  semester.  Three  of 
his  classes  came  out  to  the  farm  this  day 
for  some  hands-on  experience  investigat- 
ing the  “crime  scene.” 

At  one  point  during  the  introductory  j 
discussion,  Dan  asked  the  students,  “Does  ' 
it  matter  if  a deer  is  shot  with  an  arrow  or  a j 
bullet?”  It  was  early  in  the  session  and  no  l 
one  ventured  to  raise  a hand.  j 

So  Dan  offered  a scenario:  i 

During  early  archery  season,  a 
Game  Commission  dispatcher  gets  a call 
about  a gunshot  heard  after  daylight. 
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FORENSIC  CHEMISTRY  students  at 
Elizabethtown  High  School  searched  for 
bullet  residue  on  a piece  of  plywood 
using  a lead  test  kit  and  measured 
verticle  pupil  dialation  on  fake  deer 
eyeballs.  They  also  examined  jaw  bones 
to  estimate  the  age  of  dead  deer. 


The  caller  also  says  he  saw  what  looked 
like  flames  and  fire  and  gives  a descrip' 
tion  of  two  guys  who  loaded  a deer  into 
a nearby  vehicle.  An  officer  later  com 
fronts  the  men  who  say  that  the  deer  — 
a very  nice  buck  — was  initially  shot 
with  an  arrow,  but  that  it  was  only 
wounded.  They’d  gone  back  later  (when 
the  caller  had  seen  them)  to  finish  the 
deer  off  with  a muzzl^loader. 

One  of  the  students  (I’ll  call  him  Ar- 
cher)  gave  his  buddy  a sideways  glance  and 
a smirk.  He  is  a hunter,  one  of  the  few  in 
this  group  of  students,  and  he  knew  what 


Dan  knew  — the  story  didn’t  add  up 
and  the  guys  with  the  dead  deer  were 
probably  trying  to  cover  something  up. 

Dan  gave  some  hints  and  prodded 
the  students  until  they  all  caught  on. 
They  came  to  understand  that  a 
muzzleloader  is  an  unlikely  choice  of 
firearm  for  any  hunter  going  to  “finish 
off’  a wounded  deer,  because  it  gives 
the  shooter  only  one  shot  before  he 
must  reload.  But,  a muzzleloader  would 
explain  the  flames  that  the  caller  saw. 
The  students  learned  that  an  arrow 
leaves  a different  shape  wound  than  a 
bullet,  and  why  that  can  be  important 
during  an  investigation.  And,  after  dis- 
cussing other  “evidence”  they  con- 
cluded that  these  suspects  had  most 
likely  taken  the  buck  with  a 
muzzleloader  and  then,  among  several 
other  illegalities,  tried  to  pass  it  off  as 
a legal  archery  kill. 

After  giving  the  students  some 
hands-on  CSI-Wildlife  experience  us- 
ing lead  test  kits,  measuring  vertical 
pupil  dilation  on  fake  eyeballs,  and 
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learning  the  differences  in  the  pelvic  bones 
of  male  and  female  deer,  Dan  took  the  class 
to  the  “crime  scene”  we’d  set  up  earlier.  He 
gave  the  students  this  background  infor- 
mat  ion; 

Last  night  he’d  gotten  a call  that  a 
shot  had  been  heard  on  the  school  farm. 
The  caller  knew  that  the  property  wasn’t 
open  to  hunting  and  he’d  seen  an  unfa- 
miliar pickup  in  the  field  near  where  the 
students  were  now  standing.  When  the 
caller  drove  back  to  investigate,  the 
shooter  drove  off.  The  caller  also  said 
he’d  noticed  some  trash  in.  the  field  near 
where  he’d  seen  the  pickup.  Dan  was 
there  noiv  to  conduct  an  investigation 
with  the  students’  help. 

The  kids  took  Polaroid  photos  of  the 
tire  tracks,  the  spent  casings  and  a used 
coffee  cup,  placing  orange  placards  with  big 
black  numbers  on  them  next  to  each  piece 
of  evidence,  just  like  they  do  on  CSI.  They 
found  more  trash  out  in  the  field,  along 
with  some  deer  hair,  and  the  kids  took  more 
photos.  Archer  was  on  the  “blood”  trail 
fairly  quickly  with  two  of  his  buddies.  As 
the  other  students  caught  on,  they  followed 
after  him,  and  soon  the  group  stood  around 
the  carcass  we’d  stashed  earlier. 

They  gathered  data  to  estimate  the  time 
of  death  by  checking  the  deer  for  rigor 
mortis  and  talked  about  muscle  conduc- 
tivity tests.  Then  one  of  the  50  girls  who’d 
dressed  as  Miss  America  contestants  for 
Halloween  (having  traded  her  gown  for 
jeans  and  a t-shirt  in  the  locker  room,  but 

( 0;  i)  ONE  OF  50  young  ladies  dressed  as 
iV;:ss  America  pagent  contestants  for 
j^aiioween  at  Elizabethtown  High  School 
used  a long  thermometer  to  take  the 
emperature  of  the  nasal  cavity  of  a dead 
deer.  (Middle)  Students  also  used  a metal 
detector  to  find  a bullet  in  the  carcass, 
•ch  they  later  removed  using  tweezers. 
T tom)  Officer  Doherty  observes  as  two 
. itral  Penn  Forensic  Criminalistics  Camp 
5 ients  take  the  temperature  of  a 
p : g mass  of  maggots. 
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still  wearing  her  tiara  and  sash)  stuck  a 
nasal  thermometer  way  up  the  deer’s  nose 
to  take  its  temperature.  The  students  dis- 
cussed the  data  they’d  just  gathered;  esti- 
mating a time  of  death  and  comparing  it 
with  the  information  the  caller  had  given 
them.  Then  they  used  a metal  detector  to 
find  the  bullet  in  the  deer’s  head  and  later 
retrieved  the  bullet  with  a pair  of  tweezers. 

Having  collected  all  available  evidence 
to  help  identify  and  prosecute  the  wildlife 
law  violator,  Dan  took  the  students  back 
to  the  picnic  tables  to  wrap  up  the  exer- 
cise. He  emphasized  that  what  the  students 
had  just  done  through  their  crime  scene 
investigation  was  establish  a voice  for  the 
voiceless. 

“It’s  important,’’  said  Dan,  “and  it’s  very 
rewarding.  Wildlife  can’t  speak  for  them- 
selves; so  it’s  part  of  my  job  to  speak  for 
our  wildlife.” 

CSl  Forensic  Criminalistics  Camp  at 
Central  Penn  College 

WCO  Mike  Doherty  also  teaches  wild- 
life forensics.  He’s  been  delivering  the  Fo- 
rensic Entomology  module  at  Central 
Pennsylvania  College’s  CSI-Forensic 
Criminalistics  Camp  since  its  inception 
five  years  ago.  Junior  and  Senior  high 
school  students  with  a sincere  interest  in 
criminal  forensics  and  a 3.0  or  higher  grade 
point  average  may  apply  for  the  5-day  sum- 
mer camp  near  Harrisburg. 

This  CSI  camp  is  the  brainchild  of  Pro- 
fessor Robert  Granzow,  and  this  year  25  stu- 
dents were  enrolled.  At  the  end  of  the 
week,  they  took  a test  on  everything  they’d 
learned  about  processing  a crime  scene  and 
collecting  evidence.  Those  who  graduated 
from  camp  are  guaranteed  acceptance  into 
any  of  the  college’s  4-year  criminalistic  pro- 
grams. 

I joined  Officer  Doherty  at  camp  this 
June  and  learned  more  than  I ever  imag- 
ined I could  know  about  maggots. 

Did  you  know  they  have  no  mouthparts 
to  chew  with?  They  can  only  slurp.  Did  you 
know  that  there  are  different  species  of  flies 


(adult  maggots)  in  the  winter  verses 
the  summer?  Did  you  know  that  mama 
flies  arrive  to  lay  their  eggs  on  dead 
tissue  within  minutes?  Did  you  ever 
want  to  know  that  masses  of  maggots 
pulsate  and  create  their  own  heat  and 
that  there  is  such  a thing  as  a maggot 
migration?  Like  I said,  more  than  I ever 
thought  I’d  know. 

Investigating  crimes  against  wild- 
life presents  interesting  challenges.  As 
Officer  Doherty  says,  “squirrels  make 
lousy  witnesses  and  wildlife  doesn’t 
leave  a paper  trail.”  But  bugs,  specifi- 
cally maggots  and  beetles,  can  supply 
accurate  information  about  the  time 
and  nature  of  a death. 

Metamorphic  insects  act  like  a 
clock;  as  soon  as  a carcass  is  exposed 
to  insects,  the  clock  starts  ticking. 
Because  maggots  grow  at  a regular  rate 
and  shed  their  skins  similar  to  the  way 
a snake  sheds  its  skin,  scientists  can 
use  them  as  a stopwatch.  Time  of  death 
is  important  because  it  can  help  offic- 
ers determine  who  is  responsible  for  a 
crime.  For  instance,  was  it  a nighttime 
jacklighter?  A daytime  roadhunter?  A 
closed-season  violator?  Even  a small 
pile  of  third  instar  maggots  under  a car- 
cass that’s  only  skin  and  bones  in  the 
winter  can  be  incriminating. 

Wildlife  may  not  he  able  to  speak 
for  themselves  hut  ballistics,  DNA, 
fingerprints,  footprints,  tire  tracks,  in- 
sects, maggots  and  more  can  be  wit- 
nesses of  a sort,  providing  evidence  to 
solve  crimes  violating  the  wildlife  code 
and  providing  the  voiceless  with  a 
voice.  □ 


^ 

FOR  INFORMATION  on  CSI-Wildlife 
programs  conducted  by  Came 
Commission  staff,  contact  your 
region  office.  For  more 
information  on  Centrai  Penn's  CSI 
Forensic  Criminalistics  Camp  call 
71 7-728-2204. 
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What  It's  All  About 


By  David  W.  Aigler 

IT’S  6:15  A.M.  on  Saturday  Octo- 
her  9, 2004,  and  my  pickup  is  rock- 
ing with  youthful  energy.  Four  young- 
sters are  with  me,  and  we’re  on  our  way 
to  SGL  145  in  Lebanon  County  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  special  youth  pheasant 
hunt.  Ben  and  DJ,  both  14,  having 
hunted  during  the  youth  hunt  the  year 
before,  were  feeling  confident. 
Pammie,  a 12-year-old  newcomer,  was 
a little  nervous  and  taking  a lot  of 
good-natured  ribbing  from  the  older 
boys,  but  giving  a little  back,  too.  Then 
there  was  11 -year-old  Natasha.  She 
came  along  to  see  what  all  the  excite- 
ment was  about  — and  was  about  to 
have  the  time  of  her  life. 

Having  spent  a lot  of  time  shoot- 
ing trap  and  sporting  clays,  the  three 
young  hunters  were  confident  they 
would  do  well.  Rounding  out  our  group 
was  Ron,  my  partner  who  was  serving 
as  our  bird  dog  this  day. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  parking  lot 
we  were  pleased  to  see  all  the  young 
people  who  were  about  to  share  this 


experience.  The  day  was  breaking  with  a 
beautiful  golden  sunrise,  the  air  was  crisp 
and  clear  and  we  were  among  friends  and 
family. 

We  piled  out  of  the  truck,  dressed, 
uncased  the  guns,  doubled-checked 
everyone’s  fluorescent  orange,  and  distrib- 
uted shells:  The  big  moment  had  finally 
arrived.  As  Pammie  loaded  her  gun  we  all 
could  feel  the  anticipation.  How  would  she 
do?  We’d  find  out  quickly  enough. 

We  had  barely  entered  the  thigh-high 
weedfield  when  a big  rooster  flew  in  from 
behind  DJ.  In  a fluid  motion  he  shouldered 
his  weathered  12-gauge  side-by-side  and 
shot.  The  big  rooster  crashed  with  a thud. 
Almost  immediately  a second  rooster  burst 
from  the  cover  beside  Ben.  With  the  calm- 
ness of  a pro  he  shouldered  his  new  12- 
gauge  double  and  fired.  A second  bird  was 
down.  As  we  moved  to  get  to  Ben’s  bird, 
Pammie  was  greeted  by  a loud  cackle  and 
the  sound  of  erupting  wings  to  her  left.  She 
shouldered  her  20-gauge  semi  and  fired. 
The  big  rooster  folded.  What  a shot,  and 
suddenly  Pammie  was  no  longer  the  new 
kid,  she  was  one  of  the  gang. 

Ten  minutes  into  the  hunt  and  we  had 
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three  birds.  I’m  thinking  these  kids  don’t 
miss.  Why  did  I pack  a lunch?  I’m  not  even 
going  to  work  up  a sweat.  I’m  glad  I was 
wrong. 

After  collecting  the  birds  and  getting 
reorganized,  we  resumed  the  hunt.  Very 
quickly  the  fourth  bird  was  flushed.  DJ  fired 
twice,  Ben  fired  twice  and  Pammie  shot 
once,  all  without  touching  a feather.  These 
kids  are  human,  they  actually  do  miss.  The 
action  then  calmed  down  and  we  settled 
into  a pleasant  hunt.  After  hunting  sev- 
eral fields  without  a flush,  we  were  hunt- 
ing along  a service  road  when  rooster  num- 
ber five  exploded  from  cover.  Ben  missed 
twice  but  DJ  connected,  sending  the  bird 
into  a huge,  nasty  briar  patch.  After  15 
painful  minutes,  “bird  dog’’  Ron  emerged 
from  the  undergrowth  and  handed  the 
pheasant  to  DJ.  Finished,  DJ  unloaded  his 
gun  and  we  resumed  hunting. 

We  patiently  waited  at  the  next  field 
for  another  group  to  finish  before  we  went 
in.  Not  far  into  the  field  a rooster  flushed 
in  front  of  Ben  and  banked  hard  right. 
Swinging  his  double  in  front  of  the  bird 
and  then  pulling  the  trigger,  Ben  sent  the 
bird  into  a nosedive.  There  were  a lot  of 
high  fives  on  that  shot.  Only  8:30  and  we 
had  five  birds  in  the  bag,  two  hunters  had 
their  limits,  and  everyone  was  having  a 
great  time. 

By  10:30  everyone  was  tired,  so  we 
broke  for  lunch.  Afterwards,  Ron  and  1 
gave  everyone  the  option  of  calling  it  a day, 
but  no  one  wanted  to  quit.  Everyone 
wanted  to  help  Pammie  get  her  second 
bird. 

We  hunted  for  a while  and  were  once 
again  on  a service  road  when  we  heard  a 
bird  cackle  about  10  yards  away,  in  some 
heavy  brush.  We  managed  to  flush  that 
bird,  but  Pammie’s  three  shots  failed  to  so 
much  as  slow  down  the  big  bird.  Time  for 
some  more  ribbing  from  the  two  boys,  but 
not  long  after  we  heard  another  bird  cackle, 
in  a cornfield.  As  we  were  completing  the 
push  through  the  cornfield  the  pheasant 
burst  into  flight  in  front  of  Pammie.  I re- 


This  year's  Youth  Pheasant  Hunt 
is  October  7-1 3.  The  opportunity 
is  open  to  hunters  ages  1 2 to  1 6, 
with  or  without  a license,  but 
who  have  successfully 
completed  a hunter  education 
course,  when  accompanied  as 
required  by  law.  Youth  may  also 
hunt  squirrels  during  this  time. 

To  find  out  where  pheasants  are 
being  released  statewide  or  to 
find  a Mentored  Youth  Pheasant 
Hunt  event  taking  place  near 
you,  visit  www.pgc.state.pa.us. 
Click  on  Hunting  and  then  the 
pheasant  photo. 
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member  everything  as  if  it  were  in  slow 
motion.  As  the  huge  rooster  gained  al- 
titude the  contrast  of  its  brilliant  col- 
ors against  the  clear  blue  sky  was 
breathtaking.  Pammie  swung  into  ac- 
tion, and  at  the  report  of  her  gun  the 
bird  seemed  to  hesitate  and  then  just 
crashed  into  a mass  of  briars.  Once 
again  Ron,  having  finally  stopped 
bleeding  from  the  earlier  retrieve, 
crawled  into  the  thick  cover.  When 
he  triumphantly  emerged  with  the 
bird,  we  all  hugged  and  congratulated 
Pammie.  She  had  truly  demonstrated 
a heart  of  a hunter. 

What  a great  hunt,  perfect  weather 
and  lots  of  action.  Our  tally  was  13 
roosters  and  two  hens  seen,  six  birds 
bagged  and  three  young  hunters  who 
can’t  wait  to  go  again.  Natasha  wants 
to  attend  an  HTE  course  as  soon  as 
possible.  We  would  like  to  thank  the 
Game  Commission  for  this  wonderful 
experience.  I would  also  like  to  men- 
tion how  courteous  and  safety  con- 
scious everyone  was.  The  game  lands 
was  full  of  hunters,  and  everyone 
showed  courtesy  and  patience.  Judg- 
ing from  the  group  of  young  hunters 
and  adults  we  encountered,  our  hunt- 
ing heritage  has  a bright  future.  □ 
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The  Spirit 
of  the 
Orchard 


By  H.  ''Bumper"  Bauer 


AS  THE  2004  archery 
L season  was  ap- 
proaching I found  my- 
self reminiscing  about  our 
farm  where  I had  harvested  my  first 
archery  buck  and  thinking  it  would  be 
nice  to  hunt  once  more  on  that  old 
farm,  where  1 had  lived  with  my  grand- 
parents during  my  youth.  The  farm 
had  been  sold  years  ago,  after  my 
grandparents  passed  away,  but  1 
thought  the  present  owner  just  might 
give  me  permission  to  hunt  there.  In 
late  August  1 went  to  find  out. 

After  explaining  to  the  owner  that 
1 had  been  raised  on  the  property  and 
that  it  would  mean  a great  deal  to  me 
to  be  able  to  hunt  there  once  again, 
he  was  kind  enough  to  give  me  per- 
mission. A few  days  later  1 returned  to 
the  farm  to  do  some  scouting. 

It  was  a beautiful  clear  morning. 
The  sun  gently  warmed  my  face  as  1 
retraced  the  steps  of  my  youth  down 
the  old  lane  toward  the  bam.  Each  step 
seemed  to  take  me  further  into  the 
past,  to  the  days  when  1 hunted  this 
land  with  my  grandfather.  It  was  like 
coming  home.  When  1 got  to  the  bam 


1 hesitated  near  the  gate  leading  into  the 
pasture  and  took  a deep  breath.  The  air 
even  smelled  the  same.  The  sweet  smell  of 
the  hay  in  the  bam  and  the  scent  of  the 
molasses  cattle  feed  wafting  from  the  feed 
bins  were  almost  intoxicating  to  me.  I guess 
folks  are  right  when  they  say  you  can  never 
take  the  country  out  of  the  boy. 

1 was  back  in  my  world.  The  one  1 had 
cherished  so  much  during  my  youth.  The 
one  1 would  retreat  to  in  my  mind  when 
the  outside  world  v/ould  get  to  me  with  all 
its  pressures  and  demands.  When  1 was  on 
the  farm  it  was  almost  magical  the  way  ev- 
erything would  return  to  an  even  keel.  1 
glanced  toward  the  pasture  where  in  my 
mind’s  eye  1 could  see  my  grandfather  and 
me  hunting  behind  our  beagles,  Tillie  and 
Mike,  and  listening  to  their  sweet  song  as 
they  ran  a cottontail  rabbit. 

1 opened  the  gate  and  started  across  the 
barnyard.  As  1 neared  the  little  creek  that 
gently  wound  its  way  through  the  pasture, 
the  scent  of  the  wild  spearmint  that  grew 
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along  its  banks  set  my  mind  wandering 
again.  How  many  times  had  it  been  that  I 
swam  in  that  little  creek  with  my  buddy 
Rusty?  Rusty  had  been  my  tedbone/beagle 
pup.  My  grandfather  gave  him  to  me  when 
1 turned  10.  We  became  inseparable.  He 
and  I would  swim  in  that  creek  then  day- 
dream while  lying  in  that  wild  mint  along 
its  banks.  Those  were  truly  happy  days. 

When  I got  to  the  top  of  the  pasture 
and  reached  the  gate  to  the  orchard  I 
stopped  to  catch  my  breath.  I remember 
when  I used  to  run  up  these  hills;  times 
sure  have  changed,  haven’t  they? 

I glanced  into  the  orchard  and  suddenly 
felt  my  knees  go  weak.  Surely,  I had  to  be 
seeing  things. 

There,  standing 
almost  on  top  of 
the  spot  where  I 
killed  my  first 
archery  buck, 
stood  a beauti- 
ful albino  buck 
in  full  velvet. 

Because  of  the 
velvet  and  his 
distance  from 
me,  his  points 
were  hard  to 
count.  One  thing  was  certain;  he  was  at 
least  as  big  as  my  first  buck. 

I stood  there  frozen  in  place,  taken 
aback  by  this  occurrence;  it  was  not  until 
he  moved  that  I truly  understood  he  was 
actually  real.  Until  that  point  I thought  the 
sighting  could  have  been  brought  on  by  my 
physical  exertion  or  my  daydreaming  about 
the  past,  that  he  was  either  a figment  of 
my  imagination  or,  perhaps,  a premonition 
of  things  to  come.  Never  in  my  life  have  I 
been  so  stunned.  Then,  almost  as  quick  as 
I had  seen  him,  he  was  gone. 

Curiosity  overcame  whatever  amaze- 
ment I was  still  feeling  and  1 made  my  way 
across  the  orchard  to  the  spot  where  he  had 
stood.  There,  I found  his  tracks  and  fresh 
scat.  No  apparition  or  prophecy  left  tan- 
gible evidence  behind.  I was  sure  of  that.  1 


then  quickly  ran  through  what  1 had 
just  seen.  Yes,  he  was  a true  albino;  no 
brown  that  1 could  see,  and  his  eyes 
and  nose  were  a pale  pink. 

Now  the  hunter  in  me  took  over 
my  thoughts.  The  last  time  I had  seen 
a buck  of  this  class  in  this  orchard  was 
when  I came  home  from  the  service. 
It,  too,  seemed  to  appear  out  of  no- 
where in  a life-changing  moment  just 
when  I needed  it  most.  It  looked  like  I 
was  once  again  going  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  hunt  an  extraordinary 
buck,  and  I couldn’t  wait  to  get  started. 

When  I returned  to  my  truck,  the 
owner  of  the  farm  was  waiting.  He  told 

me  that  when 
he  had  been 
working  the 
cornfields 
below  the 
bam  he  saw  a 
couple  of 
nice  bucks, 
one  of  which 
he  thought 
was  at  least  a 
10-point.  He 
made  no 
mention  of 
seeing  the  albino,  though.  He  also  said 
that  no  one  other  than  me  would  be 
hunting  the  farm. 

No  Human  Activity 

I knew  that  if  a buck  like  the  al- 
bino had  gone  unnoticed  by  the  farmer 
for  this  long,  he  had  to  have  found  a 
place  to  feed  and  bed  that  did  not  nor- 
mally see  human  activity.  I began  my 
search  at  the  most  logical  place  I could 
think  of,  the  abandoned  strip  mine  at 
the  top  of  the  meadow  directly  behind 
the  old  apple  orchard.  The  best  way 
to  describe  that  area  is  to  imagine  an 
old  washtub  turned  upside  down.  The 
top  would  be  the  plateau  that  sets  25 
to  30  feet  above  the  ground  level.  On 
the  plateau  there  are  some  scrub  oaks. 
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locust  and  pine  trees. 

From  hunting  there  during  my 
youth  I was  aware  that  there  is  only 
one  narrow  passageway  up  or  down  to 
the  top  of  the  plateau,  and  it’s  always 
been  completely  hidden  by  thick 
greenbriers.  When  1 checked  it,  I did 
see  that  this  passage  was  still  being 
used  by  deer,  but  even  after  setting  up 
on  it  at  various  times  over  the  next 
few  days  1 saw  no  sign  of  the  albino 
buck.  I did,  however,  see  the  lO-point 
on  two  occasions.  He,  too,  would  make 
a great  trophy,  but  I had  my  sights  set 
on  the  albino. 

Freshly  Rubbed  Tree 

1 was  almost  ready  to  give  up  try- 
ing to  find  the  albino’s  bedding  area, 
hut  then  one  morning  while  checking 
the  other  side  of  the  strip,  I noticed  a 
freshly  rubbed  tree.  It  was  directly  be- 
hind a few  large  boulders  that  had  bro- 
ken off  of  the  edge  of  the  plateau  and 
rolled  to  the  ground,  creating  a kind 
of  semicircle  around  it.  Then,  sud- 
denly, as  I walked  toward  the  tree,  the 
albino  sprang  up  from  behind  one  of 
tbe  boulders  and  ran  into  the  scrub 
oaks  behind  the  orchard.  It  was  easy 
for  me  to  see  now  that  he  carried  a 
thick  8-point  rack  with  a very  wide 
spread.  I had  stumbled  right  into  his 
bedroom. 

I retraced  my  steps  and  left  the  area 
not  wanting  to  disturb  him  any  more 
than  I had.  Now,  knowing  where  he 
was  bedding  and  where  he  was  feed- 
ing, my  next  step  was  to  find  a spot 
where  I could  intercept  him.  I didn’t 
return  to  the  strip  that  week,  because 
I wanted  to  give  him  a chance  to  be- 
come relaxed  again. 

On  the  morning  I finally  did  return, 
a light  rain  was  falling.  The  conditions 
were  ideal:  I knew  I would  be  able  to 
move  along  quietly  and  that  the  rain 
would  help  cover  my  scent.  That  day 
I learned  just  how  smart  the  albino 


was.  Rather  than  him  following  the  same 
trails  that  the  does  used,  he  always  paral- 
leled them  at  almost  a 45-degree  angle 
downwind  of  their  positions  from  his  bed- 
ding place.  Because  of  the  terrain  and  the 
limited  cover,  the  places  where  I might  be 
able  to  intercept  him  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween. For  the  next  few  weeks  I hunted 
every  day  I could,  but  never  spotted  the 
albino. 

On  one  morning  I had  a beautiful  8- 
point  come  to  within  1 5 yards  of  me,  but  I 
passed  on  him,  holding  out  for  a chance  at 
either  the  10-point  or  the  albino.  However, 
as  the  season  wore  on  I saw  neither.  I was 
starting  to  think  that  they  had  gone  noc- 
turnal and  that  I might  have  made  a mis- 
take by  passing  up  tbe  8-point. 

During  the  last  week  of  the  season  there 
was  a drastic  change  in  the  weather.  It  be- 
came damp  and  very  cold,  which  I think 
spurred  on  the  rut.  I noticed  that  the  scrape 
activity  increased  significantly.  One  morn- 
ing I watched  the  8-  and  the  10-point  run 
some  does  around  in  the  orchard,  but  they 
never  came  close  enough  to  allow  me  a 
shot.  With  the  rut  now  in  full  swing,  I de- 
cided to  move  my  stand  to  an  oak  tree  near 
the  edge  of  the  orchard.  It  seemed  the  deer 
had  just  about  picked  the  ground  clean  of 
any  apples. 

TTie  next  morning  I carefully  worked  my 
way  to  my  stand  and  got  settled  well  be- 
fore dawn.  While  sitting  there  in  the  cold 
predawn  I could  hear  deer  running  back 
and  forth  near  the  front  of  the  orchard.  Just 
as  the  first  light  of  day  began  to  make  its 
appearance  I saw  the  silhouettes  of  several 
deer  moving  under  the  apple  trees  roughly 
60  yards  from  my  stand.  Then,  from  out  of 
nowhere,  the  10-point  appeared.  His  at- 
tention was  centered  on  a large  doe  that 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  feeding  herd.  He 
cut  her  from  the  herd  with  the  skill  of  a 
rodeo  roper  then  began  to  chase  her  back 
and  forth  across  the  orchard.  When  she  fi- 
nally stopped  and  hunched  her  back  it  ap- 
peared that  he  was  about  to  breed  her.  It 
was  then  that  the  albino  appeared  on  the 
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other  side  of  the  orchard.  The  10-point 
immediately  turned  his  attention  to  him, 
ignoring  the  waiting  doe. 

It  quickly  became  clear  that  these  two 
bucks  meant  business,  that  this  was  not 
going  to  be  a mere  tinkling  of  antlers.  I be- 
came witness  to  something  I had  never  seen 
before  in  my  40  years  of  hunting,  an  actual 
knock  down,  drag  out  buck  fight.  Both 
grunting  in  long  and  low  deep  tones,  the 
bucks  circled  each  other  and  then  locked 
antlers.  The  power  the  two 
bucks  exerted  was  amazing. 

Dirt  and  grass  flew  in  all 
directions.  I could  see  the 
muscles  straining  in  their 
powerful  swollen  necks 
and  chests.  Suddenly,  the 
10-point  dropped  to  his 
knees,  and  as  he  did  so 
his  antlers  slashed  across 
the  chest  of  the  albino, 
slicing  his  chest.  Blood 
was  clearly  visible 
against  his  white  coat. 

Quickly  the  albino 
sidestepped  the 
still  kneeling 
10-point  then 
butted  him  on 
his  side,  rolling  him 
over.  When  the  10-point  re- 
gained his  footing  he  ran  toward  the  front 
of  the  orchard.  When  the  albino  saw  that 
the  10-point  was  not  returning,  he  turned 
and  slowly  made  his  way  hack  toward  the 
does. 

Then  they  all  began  to  walk  toward  the 
oak  tree  where  my  stand  was  located.  I was 
still  so  much  in  awe  of  what  I had  just  wit- 
nessed that  I didn’t  realize  the  buck  was 
moving  right  toward  me  until  he  was  al- 
most under  my  stand.  Slowly,  I began  to 
raise  the  bow.  But  I stopped. 

A totally  unexpected  feeling  took  over 
me.  Oddly  enough,  I no  longer  wanted  to 
kill  this  buck.  After  watching  him  fight  the 
10-point  and  triumph  over  him  I felt  a 
strange  kind  of  bond  with  this  deer.  He  had 


fought  a much  bigger  and  stronger  op- 
ponent, and  despite  the  odds  against 
him,  had  come  out  the  victor.  I would 
not  take  that  away  from  him  on  this 
day. 

I watched  as  the  does  left  the  or- 
chard in  single  file  until  each  had 
walked  over  the  edge  of  the  bench  and 
vanished  into  the  strip.  Strangely, 
when  the  albino  reached  the  brow  of 
the  bench  he  hesitated  and  looked  to- 
ward his  back  trail.  He  slowly 
raised  his  head  and  looked  up 
directly  at  me.  No  one  will 
ever  be  able  to  convince  me 
that  he  and  I did  not  make  di- 
rect eye  contact  just  for  a mo- 
ment at  that  point.  Then, 
breaking  our  connec- 
tion, he  turned  and 
disappeared  over 
the  bench. 

There  was  no 
doubt  in  my 
mind  that  I 
could  have 
taken  that 
albino,  and 
up  until  the 
time  of  the 
fight  that’s  all  I 
wanted  to  do.  The  shot  had 
been  there.  But  the  will  was  not.  Crazy 
as  it  may  sound  to  those  who  know 
me  and  know  how  many  deer  I have 
killed,  I no  longer  feel  that  the  kill  is 
everything,  like  I did  in  my  younger, 
formative  years.  Sure,  he  would  have 
made  an  impressive  trophy  to  hang  on 
my  wall,  but  then  our  game  would 
have  been  over.  On  that  morning  I 
chose  to  let  him  live,  with  hopes  he 
continued  to  pass  his  genes  and  spirit 
onto  future  generations.  Until  such 
time,  I have  the  memory  of  that  ex- 
traordinary morning  in  the  orchard  to 
hold  close  to  me,  along  with  the  an- 
ticipation of  next  year’s  hunt  to  look 
forward  to.  □ 
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' lA'iT  F OSEi  TH.  iL.,  ^er'K^sie,  go:  this  ' 1 -point  c-  jck  with  a 21 -inch  spread  in 
Cov~  ./■  ch  e:"7  of  . :e  achery  season  last  year. 


IF  YOU  getaj!; 
this  year,  andr 
up  with  a pho^ 
spare,  send 


I 


While  we  Ce  | 
publish  anywi 
near  what ' 
receive,  we'll  ( | 
best  we  can.  Int 
your  narri'  | 
hometown,  c<  I 
where  you  gc  tl 
deer,  and  any  :l 
information  la 
may  be  of  int«  ei 
Mail  to:  | 
Pennsylvania  i 
News,  20C 
Elmerton  Avf  u 
Harrisburg,  4 
17110-97S{\ 
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enders 


TROY  A.  WINK  JR.,  above,  got  this 
8-point  buck  on  the  last  day  of  the 
archery  season.  ANDY  MULLETT, 
Cochranton,  left,  got  this  trophy  buck 
that  has  a palmated  main  antler  beam 
on  the  right  side. 


UALDINE  FASSL,  Nazareth,  got  this  9-point  in 
! orthampton  County  last  year.  Way  to  go,  Gualdine! 


JUSTIN  RAMSDORFER,  Johnstown,  got  his 
first  buck  — this  Cambria  County  4-point  — 
during  his  first  year  of  archery  hunting  last 
year. 
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Bit  Off  More  Than  . . . 

Bradford  — Carmen  Venezia  from 
Towanda  caught  a large  frog  that  he  put  in 
his  wife’s  lily  pond.  Several  days  later  he 
heard  an  awful  racket  coming  from  the 
pond  and  when  he  looked  he  noticed  the 
water  lilies  being  violently  shaken.  Think- 
ing that  a cat  must  have  caught  a bird  he 
investigated,  only  to  find  that  the  frog  had 
caught  a sparrow  and  drowned  it.  Although 
the  frog  didn’t  eat  the  bird,  it  certainly  had 
a mouthful  of  feathers. 

— Retired  WCO  Bill  Bower,  Troy 


Uh-Oh! 

Franklin  — 1 had  trouble  catching  a 
nuisance  bear  until  1 used  my  wife’s  pine- 
apple upside  down  cake  for  bait.  Sure  hope 
she  doesn’t  find  out. 

— WCO  Kevin  L.  Mountz,  Waterfall 

Up  the  Creek 

Dauphin  — My  fiancee  Michele  and  1 
had  plans  for  a short  canoe  trip  down  the 
Swatara  Creek  to  Hershey.  Shortly  after 
paddling  out  from  the  bank,  Michele  told 
me  she’d  never  been  canoeing  before.  1 
wish  I’d  had  a camera  to  catch  either  my 
boyish  grin  or  her  face  when  my  weight 
“accidentally”  shifted  without  warning. 

— WCO  Jason  L.  DeCoskey,  Middletown 


We  Say  It  All  the  Time 

Venango  — During  a 2 -day  period  in 
the  summer  1 submitted  five  raccoons  to 
be  tested  for  rabies.  The  young  raccoons 
were  removed  from  the  wild  and  handled 
by  the  individuals  and  their  families.  Not 
only  is  removing  wildlife  from  the  wild  il- 
legal, it  is  unsafe  and  deadly  for  the  ani- 
mals, too. 

— WCO  Clint  J.  Beniker,  Franklin 

Overrun 

Mifflin  — Once  again,  the  prospects  for 
the  upcoming  bear  season  look  very  good. 
Unfortunately,  that  means  I’ve  been  re- 
sponding to  a lot  of  nuisance  bear  calls.  If 
you’re  looking  for  a place  to  hunt,  please 
consider  this  county. 

— WCO  Jeffrey  G.  Mock,  Lewistown 

Dovee  A-Plenty 

Indiana  — While  investigating  a deer 
poaching  case  in  South  Mahoning  Town- 
ship, 1 saw  something  1 haven’t  seen  in  this 
district  in  almost  10  years.  Near  some  re- 
cently harvested  oat  fields  1 counted  48 
mourning  doves  perched  on  a power  line. 

■ — WCO  Patrick  L.  Snickles, 

Marion  Center 

Good  Sign 

Region  forester  Warren  Harris  and  1 re- 
cently inspected  an  aspen  cutting  on  SGL 
3 10  in  the  Silkman’s  Swamp  area  that  had 
been  completed  a few  winters  ago  by  the 
Food  &.  Cover  Corps  from  the  Rileyville 
headquarters.  We  were  pleased  to  see  good 
aspen  and  sugar  maple  regeneration,  along 
with  some  witch-hazel  and  hobblebush,  all 
good  food  and  cover  species  for  wildlife. 
We  noticed  only  a small  percentage  of 
browsing  from  deer.  The  icing  on  the  cake 
was  the  numerous  wildflowers,  including 
trillium,  Dutchman’s  britches  and  trout  lily. 

— LMO  John  Shutkufski,  Damascus 
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Roles  Reversed 

McKean  — Food  & Cover  Corps 
worker  Wayne  Hunt  was  leaving  SGL  30 
one  day  when  he  grabbed  a handful  of  rasp- 
berries to  munch  on.  When  he  reached  the 
public  road  he  came  upon  a young  bear 
licking  a discarded  milkshake  cup.  There 
they  were,  face  to  face,  a human  leaving 
the  woods  eating  berries  and  a bear  on  a 
road  drinking  a milkshake. 

— WCO  Len  Groshev,  Smetheort 

It’s  Appreciated 

Special  thanks  go  out  to  the  National 
Wild  Turkey  Federation.  Through  its 
superfund,  the  NWTF  has  provided  money 
to  pay  for  lime  on  the  food  plots  on  SGL 
24  in  Forest  Gounty  and  SGL  272  in  War- 
ren County.  Without  continued  support 
from  conservation  organizations  such  as  the 
NWTF,  much  of  the  habitat  work  that  is 
accomplished  on  State  Game  Lands  here 
would  not  be  possible. 

— LMO  Richard  T.  Cramer,  Tionesta 

Tough  Break 

Columbia  — My  family  and  1 were 
watching  TV  late  one  evening  during  the 
spring  when  the  doorbell  rang.  Our  house 
is  in  a remote  area,  and  having  heard  no 
vehicle  in  the  driveway,  my  wife  Brenda 
said  I should  answer  the  door.  Seeing  no 
one  through  the  door  glass,  1 turned  on  the 
porch  light  and  peered  outside  just  in  time 
to  see  two  young  bears  scamper  down  the 
deck  steps.  Examining  the  exterior  wall 
near  the  doorbell  button,  1 found  paw  prints 
on  the  siding  between  the  doorbell  and  the 
stove  exhaust  fan  vent.  My  oldest  daugh- 
ter, Kasey,  had  made  brownies  earlier  that 
evening,  and  the  odor  was  present  around 
the  vent.  One  of  the  young  bears  had  ob- 
viously been  following  the  smell,  and  acci- 
dentally hit  the  doorbell  while  standing  on 
its  rear  legs  next  to  the  house.  After  the 
bears  had  gone  Kasey  said,  “1  feel  bad.  Dad. 
I know  people  aren’t  supposed  to  feed  bears, 
but  this  one  was  polite  enough  to  ring  the 
doorbell  and  it  didn’t  even  get  a brownie.” 

— WCO  George  A.  Wilcox,  Millville 


Not  Long  Enough 

McKean  — 1 set  a culvert  ttap  to  catch 
a nuisance  bear  in  Potter  County,  because 
my  neighboring  WCO  was  on  vacation. 
One  morning  a skunk  and  a raccoon  were 
in  the  trap,  and  when  1 opened  the  door 
the  coon  flew  out  like  its  tail  was  on  fire.  1 
had  to  chuckle,  thinking  about  how  long  a 
raccoon  can  hold  its  breath. 

— WCO  Thoma5  M.  Sabolcik, 

Port  Allegheny 

Got  Partly  Right 

Perry  — Thirteen-year-old  Becca 
Washinger  told  me  how  much  she  enjoyed 
seeing  the  deer  play  dead  in  her  backyard. 
When  I asked  for  more  details  she  ex- 
plained that  it  pretended  to  be  hurt  and 
ran  around  in  circles.  Thinking  that  this 
was  odd  behavior  for  a deer,  1 asked  her  if 
the  animal  could  possibly  be  a killdeer, 
which  often  display  that  type  of  behavior 
to  lure  a threat  away  from  its  nest.  “Oh, 
yeah,  that’s  what  I meant,”  she  said,  with 
an  embarrassed  grin. 

— WCO  Jim  Brown,  Loysville 

Fine  Young  Man 

Fayette  — A young  man’s  mother 
stopped  by  the  Game  Commission  booth 
at  the  county  fair  and  said  that  she  gasped 
when  she  found  a magazine  under  her 
16-year-old  son’s  mattress,  but  that  she  was 
quite  relieved  when  she  saw  that  the  well- 
worn  magazine  was  Game  News. 

— WCO  Stephen  A.  Leiendecker, 

Uniontown 
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House  Guests 


Erie  — When  I responded  to  a call 
about  strange  noises  coming  from  a chim- 
ney  in  a Millcreek  home,  1 could  hear  loud 
buzzing  coming  from  the  fireplace.  I opened 
the  front  and  the  flue,  and  the  buzzing  be- 
came  louder.  When  I got  as  far  back  in  the 
fireplace  as  I could  get,  I looked  up  and 
saw,  just  above  the  flue,  a nest  brimming 
with  baby  chimney  swifts.  As  I watched, 
the  mother  hovered  her  way  down  the  pipe 
and,  like  a bat,  clung  to  the  brick  to  feed 
her  young.  I convinced  the  homeowner  to 
wait  for  the  young  to  leave  the  nest  before 
capping  the  chimney. 

— WCO  Larry  M.  Smith,  Erie 

3ody  Lan^ua^e 

Forest  — Recently,  I saw  a grouse  with 
four  young  along  a dirt  road,  and  stopped 
my  vehicle  about  30  feet  away  to  watch 
them  cross.  Eventually  the  hen  became 
concerned  about  my  presence  and  stopped 
feeding.  She  stood  still  and  stretched  her 
neck  straight  up  to  look.  The  young  birds, 
which  had  shown  no  concern  about  me 
until  then,  instantly  disappeared  into  the 
high  grass  beside  the  road.  After  a few  min' 
utes,  the  hen  resumed  a normal  posture  and 
began  feeding,  and  the  young  birds  reap- 
peared. 1 did  not  hear  the  hen  make  any 
sounds,  so  I assume  that  she  sent  the  “dan- 
ger signal”  to  her  young  simply  by  her  pos- 
ture. 

— WCO  Frank  E.  Leichtenberger, 
Sheffield 


Rare  Visitor 

Northampton  — One  Sunday  after- 
noon 1 got  a call  from  the  owner  of  a min- 
iature golf  course  claiming  that  a large, 
strange  looking  bird  was  hanging  around 
the  sixth  hole.  Lehigh  Township  Police 
Officer  Matt  Enstrom  responded,  located 
the  unknown  bird  and  decided  to  call  me 
for  guidance.  Much  to  my  surprise,  we  lo- 
cated an  American  bittern,  which  was  in 
its  “freeze”  position,  hoping  not  to  be  seen. 
Fortunately,  this  endangered  in  Pennsyl- 
vania species  was  not  injured  and  was  suc- 
cessfully relocated. 

— WCO  Bradley  D.  Lreider,  Cherryville 

Lend  a Hand 

Somerset  — The  general  perception 
that  poaching  occurs  in  the  fall  is  not  true. 
Unfortunately,  it  goes  on  all  year.  In  July  I 
had  six  deer  shot  with  only  parts  removed 
and  the  rest  discarded.  The  senseless  waste 
of  such  a great  resource  is  a shame.  These 
acts  are  under  investigation  and,  I trust, 
with  some  help  from  the  public,  those  re- 
sponsible will  be  brought  to  justice. 

— WCO  Brian  E.  Witherite,  Meyersdale 


Centre  — 1 received  a lot  of  nuisance 
bear  calls  this  spring,  including  a bear  in  a 
hammock,  a bear  on  a porch  swing,  and  a 
bruin  that  carried  off  some  flowerpots.  I 
guess  we  have  some  bears  that  enjoy  land- 
scaping and  others  that  just  like  lounging 
around. 

— WCO  Amy  Nabozny,  Pine  Grove  Mills 
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Better  than  a Diary 

Blair  — In  a letter  from  Bruce 
Holbrook  he  mentioned  that  he  routinely 
looks  for  my  Field  Notes  in  Game  News 
but  seldom  finds  them.  I copied  and  sent 
him  the  “full  nine  yards”  of  my  unpublished 
Notes  from  the  past  six  years.  Even  unpub- 
lished notes  are  wonderful  reminders  of 
great  moments  and  experiences  as  a WCO. 

— WCO  Stephen  T.  Hanczar,  Bellwood 

For  the  Birds 

One  of  this  year’s  topics  in  the  Middle 
Creek  lecture  series  was  the  Barn  Owl 
Conservation  Initiative,  presented  by  PGC 
biologist  Jamie  Zambo.  Prior  to  her  lecture, 
Jamie  demonstrated  the  banding  of  bam 
owls,  using  nestlings  from  a nest  at  Middle 
Creek.  After  the  program,  one  of  the  visi- 
tors noticed  bam  owls  perched  near  the 
visitors  center.  Much  to  the  staff’s  surprise, 
the  birds  were  from  another  nest  on  site. 
The  following  Monday,  Jamie  returned  to 
band  these  newly  discovered  owls,  an  event 
that  provided  teachers  in  Millersville 
University’s  Bird  Biology  class  a memorable 
opportunity  to  witness  bam  owl  banding. 
This  is  just  another  example  of  how  the 
management  at  Middle  Creek  benefits  a 
wide  variety  of  game  and  nongame  species, 
and  facilitates  many  educational  programs. 

— EES  Bert  Myers,  Middle  Creer  WMA 

Magic  Potion 

Bedford  — Joe  Folk  from  Six  Mile  Run 
produces  his  own  honey  and  maple  syrup, 
so  when  he  called  to  report  that  a bear  had 
gotten  into  his  beehives  in  spite  of  the  elec- 
tric fencing,  he  was  upset.  I set  up  a cul- 
vert trap  baited  with  doughnuts,  but  over 
the  next  few  days  the  only  thing  I caught 
was  a raccoon.  Joe  suggested  adding  some 
of  his  magic  elixir  to  the  bait,  so  I poured 
some  over  the  doughnuts  and  the  next 
morning  we  had  a bear.  In  fact,  over  the 
next  week  I captured  five  bears  using  Joe’s 
elixir.  For  my  fellow  WCOs  who  are  curi- 
ous, you’ll  have  to  call  Joe  and  ask  him  if 
he  has  any  maple  syrup  left. 

— WCO  Jim  Trombetto,  New  Enterprise 


Chilly  Rescue 

York  — Last  winter,  a young  white- 
tailed deer  fell  though  the  ice  in  the  middle 
of  a local  pond  near  Spring  Grove.  Thanks 
to  the  efforts  of  the  local  fire  department 
and  others,  we  retrieved  the  deer.  Through 
the  night,  my  wife  and  1 kept  the  deer  alive 
by  running  an  extension  cord  from  our 
house  to  an  electric  blanket  kept  wrapped 
around  the  deer.  The  situation  came  to  my 
mind  recently  when  I began  shopping  for 
a new  electric  blanket. 

— WCO  Chad  R.  Eyler,  York 


Living  With  Bears 

Mercer  — Bear  sightings  are  becoming 
more  common  here.  Backyard  birdfeeders 
have  been  attracting  them.  One  bear  even 
showed  up  during  a graduation  party.  No 
longer  are  they  seen  only  in  the  rural,  east- 
ern part  of  the  county,  but  now  in  more 
populated  areas  around  Greenville  and 
Hermitage.  People  are  getting  photos  and 
video  that  they  never  expected  around 
here,  while  others  are  alarmed  because  they 
do  not  know  anything  about  bears.  The 
educational  brochure,  “Living  with  PA 
Black  Bears”  is  available  on  the  PGC 
website. 

— WCO  Donald  O.  Chaybin,  Greenville 

Cross  Your  Fingers 

I’ve  seen  several  hen  turkeys  and  grouse 
with  broods  this  year  in  my  northern 
Southcentral  Region  area. 

— LMO  Steven  Bernardi,  Penns  Creek 
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Helping  Han^l 

Sullivan  — I went  to  the  Proctor  and 
Gamble  plant  in  Wyoming  County  to  help 
rescue  a fawn  trapped  in  a settling  pond. 
The  30'pound  deer  had  made  its  way  past 
a fence  and  down  the  side  of  the  plastic- 
lined  impoundment  where  it  could  not  re- 
gain its  footing  to  get  back  out.  With  help 
from  a maintenance  worker,  the  exhausted 
deer  was  hauled  onto  a boat  and  returned 
to  land.  The  fawn  shook  itself  off  and 
bounded  away,  just  a little  worse  for  wear. 

— WCO  William  Williams,  Muncy  Valley 


Who  Knew? 

It  seems  porcupines  have  taken  a liking 
to  the  porch  steps  and  doorframe  on  our 
SGL  39  headquarters  building.  In  an  18- 
month  period,  we  trapped  and  moved  33 
porcupines,  and  Game  Lands  Maintenance 
Supervisor  Emma  Atha  and  her  crew  have 
been  quite  innovative  when  baiting  the 
trap.  They  have  used  everything  from 
apples  to  pizza  (pepperoni  preferred). 

— LMO  James  E.  Deniker,  Sandy  Lake 

Caught  in  the  Cookie  Jar 

Wayne  — Bill  Miller  of  South  Cannan 
woke  up  one  morning  to  a rustling  sound 
in  his  kitchen.  Figuring  a mouse  was  in  the 
garbage  can,  he  turned  on  the  light  and 
was  surprised  to  see  a bear  sitting  in  his 
kitchen  sink  and  eating  cookies  out  of  the 
breadbox.  Bill  said  he  yelled  and  the  hear 
went  out  the  kitchen  window  with  the 
hreadbox  in  its  mouth. 

— WCO  James  P.  McCarthy,  Waymart 


Outstanding  Service 

Venango  — On  the  hottest  day  of  the 
summer,  1 had  just  disposed  of  two  deer 
when  1 started  to  pull  out  and  realized  1 
had  punctured  a tire.  1 called  one  of  my 
deputies  to  bring  a floor  jack  and  was  try- 
ing to  figure  out  how  to  lower  the  spare 
when  a vehicle  stopped.  Imagine  my  sur- 
prise when  1 saw  it  was  a tire  repair  service. 
With  his  help,  the  tire  was  changed  by  the 
time  my  deputy  arrived.  1 didn’t  even  get 
his  name.  I thanked  him  and  he  refused 
any  pay  for  the  help.  Upon  hearing  the 
story,  my  deputy  said,  “You  should  go  buy 
a lottery  ticket.” 

— WCO  Leonard  C.  Hribar,  Oil  City 

Think  Again 

Chester  — I’m  hearing  a lot  of  com- 
ments from  sportsmen  about  the  lack  of 
deer  and  how  it’s  the  Game  Commission’s 
fault.  Well,  1 recently  filed  charges  on  a 
poaching  case  in  which  126  illegal  deer 
skulls,  antlers  and  heads,  were  taken  out 
of  a man’s  home.  This  is  just  one  case,  in- 
volving one  individual,  who  was  in  no  small 
way  responsible  for  fewer  bucks  in  a tri- 
county area.  And  if  you  think  he’s  the  only 
one  who  does  this  sort  of  thing  . . . think 
again. 

— WCO  Scott  Frederick,  Sadsburyville 

Half  of  the  Dynamic  Duo 

Clinton  — WCO  Bill  Wasserman  re- 
tired last  summer  after  31  years  of  service. 
Bill  was  a champion  bodybuilder,  winning 
the  Mr.  Philadelphia  championship  in 
1984.  He  attained  a 3^'^  degree  black  belt 
in  Tang  Soo  Do,  a Korean  martial  art,  and 
he  also  authored  three  books  about  his  ca- 
reer with  the  Game  Commission.  One  day, 
after  reflecting  on  his  career.  Bill  said, 
“Think  about  how  few  people  have  careers 
interesting  enough  to  write  books  about  it.” 
Bill  will  be  missed  in  Wyoming  County, 
and  my  remaining  years  with  the  agency 
will  seem  different;  perhaps  as  only  twin 
brothers  could  understand. 

— WCO  John  Wabserman,  Kenovo 
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2006-07  waterfowl 
seasons  and  bag  limits 


The  2006-07  waterfowl  seasons 
and  bag  limits  feature  increases  in 
duck  hunting  opportunities,  specifi- 
cally for  canvasbacks  and  hooded  mer- 
gansers, and  Canada  goose  hunting  in 
the  Pymatuning  Zone. 

According  to  John  Dunn,  PGC 
Game  Bird  Section  Supervisor,  the 
federal  frameworks  are  again  allowing 
a 60-day  season  with  a 6-duck  daily 
bag  limit,  with  species  restrictions  and 
bag  limits  similar  to  recent  years,  ex- 
cept for  hooded  mergansers,  for  which 
the  bag  limit  has  been  increased  to  two 
daily,  four  in  possession.  Also,  season 
length  for  canvasbacks  has  been  in- 
creased to  allow  for  a 1-bird  daily  bag 
during  the  full  60-day  duck  season. 

Canada  goose  seasons  are  similar  to 
last  year,  except  for  the  Pymatuning 
Zone,  where  the  season  and  bag  limits 
have  been  increased  to  50  days  and 
two  geese.  Also,  within  the  AP  Zone, 
for  the  regular  goose  seasons  (Nov.  15- 
25,  and  Dec.  12-jan.  20),  the  bag  lim- 
its for  Canada  geese  on  all  of  State 
Game  Land  46  will  remain  at  one  daily 
and  two  in  possession.  White-fronted 
geese  may  be  taken  in  Pennsylvania. 
This  goose  species  is  becoming  more 
prevalent  in  the  state,  and  the  USFWS 
allows  for  the  incidental  taking  of  this 
species  during  Canada  goose  seasons. 
(The  early  Canada  goose  and  webless 
migratory  game  bird  seasons  were  cov- 
ered in  last  month’s  issue.) 


“This  year  there  was  a record  low 
breeding  population  for  scaup,”  Dunn 
said.  “Waterfowl  managers  remain 
concerned  about  the  23 -year  decline 
in  the  scaup  breeding  population  sta- 
tus, and  have  retained  the  reduced  bag 
limit  of  two  daily  to  further  limit  har- 
vest on  this  species.  The  USFWS  de- 
ferred any  further  reduction  in  scaup 
seasons  or  bag  limits  this  year  pend- 
ing development  of  a scaup  harvest 
strategy  and  assessment.” 

In  addition  to  a Pennsylvania  hunt- 
ing license,  persons  16  and  older  must 
have  a Federal  Migratory  Bird  and 
Conservation  Stamp,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  a “Duck  Stamp,”  signed  in 
ink  across  its  face.  All  waterfowl  hunt- 
ers, regardless  of  age,  must  have  a 
Pennsylvania  Migratory  Game  Bird 
License  to  hunt  waterfowl  and  other 
migratory  birds,  including  doves, 
woodcock,  coots,  moorhens,  rails  and 
snipe.  All  migratory  game  bird  hunt- 
ers in  the  United  States  are  required 
to  complete  a Harvest  Information 
Program  survey  when  they  purchase  a 
state  migratory  game  bird  license.  The 
survey  information  is  then  forwarded 
to  the  USFWS. 

“By  answering  the  questions  on  the 
survey  card,  hunters  will  improve  sur- 
vey efficiency  and  the  quality  of  in- 
formation used  to  track  the  harvest  of 
migratory  birds  for  management  pur- 
poses,” Dunn  said. 
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Hunters  must  use  nontoxic  shot 
while  hunting  ducks,  geese  or  coots  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  use  of  decoys  pow- 
ered or  operated  by  batteries  or  any 
other  source  of  electricity  is  unlawful 
in  Pennsylvania.  Also,  the  use  of  any 
sort  of  artificial  substance  or  product 
as  bait  or  an  attractant  is  prohibited. 
Hunters  Encouraged  To  Report 
Banded  Birds 

Waterfowl  hunters  are  encouraged 
to  use  a toll-free  number,  1-800-327- 
BAND,  to  report  banded  ducks,  geese 
and  doves  they  harvest.  Callers  will  be 
requested  to  provide  information  on 
where,  when  and  what  species  of  bird 
was  taken,  in  addition  to  the  band 
number.  Hunters  may  instead  report 
banded  birds  via  the  Internet.  Go  to 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey’s  website 
(www.pwrc.usgs.gov/bbl/),  scroll  down 
and  select  “How  to  Report  a Bird 
Band.” 

The  reporting  of  leg-bands  helps 
the  Game  Commission  and  the 
USFWS  learn  more  about  bird  move- 
ments, and  survival  and  harvest  rates, 
factors  vital  to  population  manage- 
ment and  setting  of  hunting  regula- 
tions. Each  year,  nearly  380,000  ducks 
and  geese  and  30,000  mourning  doves 
are  banded  across  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

Waterfowl  Hunters  Cautioned 
About  Eating  Mergansers 

To  minimize  potential  health  im- 
pacts, the  eating  of  mergansers,  espe- 
cially those  harvested  in  the  Lake  Erie 
and  northwestern  Pennsylvania  hunt- 
ing zones,  is  not  recommended.  Stud- 
ies conducted  over  the  past  two  de- 
cades on  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
mergansers,  especially  common  and 
red-breasted  mergansers  in  the  Lake 
Erie  region,  have  concluded  they  may 
have  varying  levels  of  contaminants, 
including  PCBs. 

Mergansers  consume  fish  and  other 
aquatic  organisms  that  may  cause  a 


concentration  of  contaminants  in 
body  tissue.  Health  officials  have  is- 
sued similar  consumption  advisories 
for  certain  species  of  fish  found  in  these 
same  waters.  Eor  this  reason,  the  con- 
sumption of  mergansers  is  not  recom- 
mended. Other  waterfowl  should  be 
skinned  and  the  fat  removed  before 
cooking.  Stuffing  should  he  discarded 
after  cooking  and  should  not  be  con- 
sumed. 

Wear  a life  jacket 

At  all  times  while  hunting  from 
boats,  waterfowlers  are  urged  to  wear 
properly-fitted  personal  flotation  de- 
vices (PEDs).  Every  year,  nationally, 
several  hunters  die  from  drowning  and 
hypothermia.  The  notion  many 
waterfowlers  have,  that  life  jackets  are 
uncomfortable  and  bulky,  that  they  get 
in  the  way,  is  not  valid.  Today’s  life 
jackets  are  comfortable.  In  fact,  the 
Coast  Guard  approved  manual  inflat- 
able life  jackets  offer  great  freedom  of 
movement.  Eloat  coats  are  another 
good  alternative.  Available  in  hunt- 
ing colors  and  patterns,  they  double 
as  both  outerwear  and  a flotation  de- 
vice. 

Trouble  often  starts  before  the  boat 
even  leaves  the  shore,  because  the 
watercraft’s  weight  capacity  is  ex- 
ceeded. With  a crew  of  hunters,  de- 
coys and  equipment,  and  dogs,  a boat 
can  easily  become  unbalanced,  espe- 
cially if  the  wind  comes  up.  To  avoid 
overloading,  hunters  should  check  the 
hull  for  the  capacity  plate  to  gauge 
how  many  people  and  how  much  gear 
can  he  carried  safely.  In  Pennsylvania, 
not  only  is  it  unsafe  to  overload  a boat, 
exceeding  the  limits  posted  on  the 
capacity  plate  is  also  illegal. 

According  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Pish  and  Boat  Commission,  sudden 
immersion  into  cold  water  is  one  of 
the  leading  causes  of  boating  fatalities 
here.  Sudden  immersion  into  cold 
water  places  a severe  strain  on  bodily 
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systems  that  can  lead  to  hypothermia 
or,  worse,  cardiac  arrest.  Survivors  of 
cold-water  accidents  have  reported 
their  breath  driven  from  them  on  con- 
tact with  the  water.  Anyone  falling 
into  cold  water  should  immediately 
ensure  that  their  and  any  companions’ 
PFDs  are  intact,  and  then  work  to  find 
a way  to  exit  the  water  or  right  the 
watercraft.  Cover  your  mouth  and 
nose  — if  possible  — to  prevent  in- 


haling water. 

If  you  can’t  get  out  of  the  water 
immediately  and  the  shore  is  too  far, 
the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  recom- 
mends raising  your  knees  and  wrap- 
ping your  arms  across  your  chest  to 
help  reduce  heat  loss  through  the 
body’s  core.  Most  important,  get  into 
the  routine  of  making  the  life  jacket 
part  of  your  hunting  equipment,  and 
wear  it. 


PGC  pays  $1.7  million  to  local 

governments 


TFIE  GAME  Commission  recently 
paid  $1,719,056.59  as  this  year’s  in- 
lieu-of-tax  payments  for  the  1 .4  mil- 
lion acres  of  State  Game  Lands  the 
agency  owns.  As  prescribed  by  law, 
checks  were  sent  to  county  treasurers, 
school  districts  and  municipalities, 
based  on  the  amount  of  game  lands  in 
those  jurisdictions. 

“Since  1929,  the  Game  Commis- 
sion has  made  in-lieu-of-tax  payments 
to  local  governments  to  offset  the  loss 
of  potential  property  tax  revenues,’’ 
said  PGC  executive  director  Carl  Roe. 
“State  Game  Lands,  however,  do  not 
draw  on  municipal  services. 

In  fact,  they  often  attract  people  to 
communities  to  pursue  hunting,  trap- 
ping, fishing,  hiking  and  wildlife  view- 
ing. They  also  are  an  economic  asset 
and  an  environmental  benefit  to  many 
communities.  Most  Pennsylvanians 
who  are  aware  of  State  Game  Lands, 
and  the  greater  good  they  provide,  are 
grateful  to  have  them.” 

Since  1920,  the  Game  Commission 
has  been  acquiring  State  Game  Lands 
by  using  revenues  generated  from 
hunting  and  furtaking  license  sales; 
timber,  coal,  oil,  gas  and  mineral  sales 
from  State  Game  Lands;  and  the  state’s 


share  of  a federal  excise  tax  on  sport- 
ing arms  and  ammunition.  Game 
Lands  are  managed  by  the  Game  Com- 
mission to  provide  wildlife  habitats 
and  public  hunting  and  trapping.  State 
Game  Lands  can  be  found  in  every 
county  but  Philadelphia  and  Dela- 
ware. 

In  1929,  the  General  Assembly  set 
the  Game  Commission’s  in-lieu-of-tax 
payments  at  five  cents  per  acre.  In 
1963,  the  rate  was  increased  to  20 
cents;  in  1980,  39  cents;  in  1984,  60 
cents;  and  in  1995,  to  the  present 
$1.20.  This  $1.20  per  acre  is  evenly 
divided  among  the  county,  school  dis- 
trict and  municipal  governments, 
based  on  the  acres  of  State  Game 
Lands  within  each  political  subdivi- 
sion. 

On  July  7 of  this  year.  Governor 
Rendell  signed  into  law  Senate  Bill 
868,  which  increased  the  payment  in 
lieu  of  taxes  paid  on  State  Game  Lands 
by  an  additional  $2.40  per  acre.  Fiow- 
ever,  the  new  law  (Act  102  of  2006) 
states  that  this  increased  payment  will 
be  made  not  from  the  Game  Fund,  hut 
by  the  State  Treasurer  when  funds  are 
available  in  the  Pennsylvania  Gaming 
Control  Board’s  State  Gaming  Fund. 
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Following  is  a list  of  counties  with 
the  acreage  of  State  Game  Lands  in 
each,  as  well  as  the  tax  payments  that 
are  divided  equally  between  the 


county,  school  districts  and  munici- 
palities based  on  the  acres  of  State 
Game  Lands  in  each  political  subdi- 
vision: 


County 

Acres 

In-lieu-of 

taxes 

County 

Acres 

In-lieu-of 

taxes 

Adams 

1,942.30 

$2,330.76 

Lackawanna 

11,661.88 

$13,994.25 

Allegheny 

1,245.94 

$1,495.14 

Lancaster 

9,613.74 

$11,536.50 

Armstrong 

7,012.37 

$8,414.85 

Lawrence 

2,989.39 

$3,587.28 

Beaver 

4,355.27 

$5,226.33 

Lebanon 

25,847.56 

*$25,852.84 

Bedford 

54,190.31 

$65,028.36 

Lehigh 

6,446.32 

$7,735.59 

Berks 

18,647.54 

$22,377.05 

Luzerne 

50,095.27 

$60,114.33 

Blair 

53,462.03 

$64,154.43 

Lycoming 

45,903.37 

$55,084.03 

Bradford 

53,429.53 

$64,115.45 

McKean 

25,052.97 

$30,063.57 

Bucks 

4,442.50 

$5,331.00 

Mercer 

7,148.18 

$8,577.83 

Butler 

10,296.92 

$12,356.31 

Mifflin 

3,265.29 

$3,918.36 

Cambria 

44,030.44 

$52,836.55 

Monroe 

38,962.56 

$46,755.07 

Cameron 

12,963.10 

$15,555.72 

Montgomery 

486.20 

$583.44 

Carbon 

27,301.12 

$32,761.35 

Montour 

227.50 

$273.00 

Centre 

67,794.81 

$81,353.77 

Northampton 

5,089.02 

$6,106.82 

Chester 

2,125.70 

$2,550.84 

Northumblnd. 

12,057.03 

$14,468.45 

Clarion 

19,147.02 

$22,976.42 

Perry 

17,671.08 

$21,205.30 

Clearfield 

31,770.61 

$38,124.72 

Pike 

24,467.34 

$29,360.81 

Clinton 

25,972.44 

$31,166.94 

Potter 

18,696.32 

$22,435.59 

Columbia 

21,532.38 

$25,838.85 

Schuylkill 

34,278.42 

$41,134.09 

Crawford 

26,028.89 

$31,234.66 

Snyder 

2,885.02 

$3,462.03 

Cumberland  4,546.10 

$5,455.32 

Somerset 

31,565.37 

$37,878.45 

Dauphin 

46,292.31 

$55,550.78 

Sullivan 

60,338.37 

$72,406.05 

Elk 

74,397.02 

$89,276.43 

Susquehanna 

14,450.17 

$17,340.21 

Erie 

16,455.46 

$19,746.55 

Tioga 

25,422.12 

$30,506.55 

Fayette 

21,966.42 

$26,359.71 

Union 

2,546.32 

$3,055.59 

Forest 

7,146.70 

$8,576.04 

Venango 

23,060.93 

$27,673.12 

Franklin 

15,178.00 

$18,213.60 

Warren 

37,423.21 

$44,907.84 

Fulton 

18,607.70 

$22,329.24 

Washington 

13,329.93 

$15,995.92 

Greene 

13,277.02 

$15,932.43 

Wayne 

20,727.75 

$24,873.30 

Huntingdon  38,400.88 

$46,081.05 

Westmoreland 

15,665.09 

$18,798.09 

Indiana 

19,967.10 

$23,960.50 

Wyoming 

36,488.83 

$43,786.59 

Jefferson 

35,446.15 

$42,535.38 

York 

4,272.67 

$5,127.21 

Juniata 

9,343.30 

$11,211.96 

Total  1,436,850.59 

$1,719,056.59 

’Because  SGL  211  includes  all  of  Cold  Spring  Township,  no  in-lieu-of-tax  payment  is  made 
to  the  township.  The  agency  does  pay  80  cents  per  acre  to  the  county  and  local  school 
district,  though,  for  this  acreage. 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Game  Commission 
public  functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announce- 
ment, the  appropriate  region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Phone  numbers 
for  each  region  are  listed  in  Came  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  717-787-4250. 
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Game  bird  hunters  offered 
information  on  avian  infiuenza 


DR.  WALTER  COTTRELL,  PGC 
wildlife  veterinarian,  said  that  duck 
hunters,  like  most  everyone  else,  have 
probably  seen  the  extensive  media 
coverage  of  avian  influenza  (Al)  over 
the  last  few  months.  “We  have  been 
reminded  that  waterfowl  and  shore- 
birds  have  been  known  for  many  years 
to  be  the  natural  reservoir  for  some 
avian  influenza  types,  but  not  the 
highly  pathogenic  H5N1  we  are 
watching  now,”  Dr.  Cottrell  said. 

“The  role  of  migratory  birds  in  the 
movement  of  this  virus  around  the 
world  is  still  not  clear.  The  relatively 
few  wild  birds  that  have  contracted 
this  highly  pathogenic  virus  have  died, 
rather  than  traveled  with  the  virus. 

“If  the  highly  pathogenic  H5N 1 vi- 
rus does  come  to  North  America,  it  is 
just  as  likely  to  come  on  a pet  or  ex- 
otic bird,  or  on  smuggled  bird  parts,  as 
it  is  to  come  on  a wild  migratory  bird. 
The  Game  Commission  is  following 
this  virus  carefully  and  will  issue  cau- 
tionary warnings  in  the  unlikely  event 
they  become  necessary.” 


As  part  of  a national  Al  surveil- 
lance plan,  the  PGC  will  focus  its  Al 
sampling  on  species  that  migrate  from 
or  interact  with  birds  that  migrate 
from  Alaska  and  Europe.  Through  the 
summer,  PGC  officials,  along  with  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  have 
been  testing  live  waterfowl,  dead  birds 
of  all  types,  and  the  environment  for 
signs  of  the  virus. 

“We  will  be  extending  that  effort 
by  testing  hunter-killed  waterfowl  on 
Lake  Erie  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber,” Dr.  Cottrell  said.  “We  also  are 
advising  all  waterfowl  hunters  to  use 
common  sense  precautions  when  han- 
dling birds  they  harvest.  These  include 
wearing  latex  or  rubber  disposable 
gloves  when  cleaning  and  handling 
birds,  and  equipment  or  surfaces  that 
come  in  contact  with  game  birds.” 

Dr.  Cottrell  also  noted  that  all  Al 
viruses  are  killed  by  heat,  so  the  use  of 
a meat  thermometer  is  recommended 
to  ensure  the  internal  temperature  of 
the  meat  being  cooked  reaches  160 
degrees  F. 


Hunters  — properly  licensed 
and  in  season,  of  course  — 
should  feel  free  to  harvest 
any  tagged  or  collared  deer 
they  may  encounter,  because 
the  harvests  of  these 
"marked"  deer  is  an 
important  part  of  ongoing 
deer  studies.  Both  ear  tagged 
and/or  collared  deer  are 
likely  to  be  found  in  WMUs 
2D,  2G,  4B,  4D  and, 

depending  on  deer 
movements,  possibly  other, 
nearby  WMUs.  If  you  should 
happen  to  take  such  an 
animal,  please  report  it  as 
directed  on  the  tag  or  collar. 


DEERHmTERg^ 

radio-colAred  deer 

ARE  LEGAL  FOR  HARVEST] 

With  antlerless  permit  for  this  area 


PLEASE  REPORT  HARVEST 

Of  any  collared  or  car-tagged  deer  to: 

1-877- P^-DOES 

Penn  State  Toll-free  dIw  Harvest  Report  Line 
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Seasons  and  Bag  Limits  2006-07 

Canada  Geese  Seasons  and  Limits 

Pymatuning  Zone 

Oct.  28  - Nov.  25  & Dec.  1 1 - Jan.  8 (2  goose  daily  bag  limit). 

Atlantic  Population  Zone 

Nov.  15  - 25  &.  Dec.  12  - Jan.  20  (3  goose  daily  limit). 

Note;  on  SGL  46  (Middle  Creek)  1 goose  daily,  2 in  possession 
Southern  James  Bay  Canada  Goose  Hunting  Zone 
Nov.  13  - Dec.  30  (2  goose  daily  bag  limit)  &. 

Jan.  15  - Feb.  15(5  goose  daily  bag  limit). 

Resident  Canada  Goose  Zone. 

Nov.  15  - 25  & Dec.  8 - Feb.  15(5  goose  daily  limit) 

Early  Resident  Canada  Goose  Season  - Statewide 

September  1 - September  25  (8  goose  daily  bag  limit,  16  in  possession)  except: 

( 1 ) No  September  goose  season  in  the  Pymatuning  Zone,  except  Canada  geese  may  be 

taken  on  Pymatuning  State  Park  Reservoir  and  an  area  extended  100  yards  inland 
from  shoreline  of  the  reservoir,  excluding  the  area  east  of  SR  3011  (Hartstown 
Road). 

(2)  In  the  area  of  Lancaster  and  Lebanon  counties  north  of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike 

1-76,  east  of  SR  501  to  SR  419,  south  of  SR  419  to  Lehanon-Berks  county  line, 
west  of  Lebanon-Berks  county  line  and  the  Lancaster-Berks  county  line  to  SR 
1053  (also  known  as  Peartown  Road  and  Creenville  Road),  west  of  SR  1053  to 
Pennsylvania  Turnpike  1-76,  the  daily  bag  limit  is  one  goose,  possession  limit  two 
geese;  except  on  SCL  46  (Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area)  where  the 
season  is  closed. 

Atlantic  Brant 

Oct.  14  - Nov.  17  (2  brant  daily  bag  limit,  4 in  possession). 

Snow  Geese 

Nov.  7 - Mar.  10(15  daily  bag  limit,  no  possession  limit). 

Canada  Goose  Hunting  Zones 


Resident  Canada  Goose  Zone 
(RP) 

All  of  Pennsylvania  except  for 
Crawford,  Erie  and  Mercer  counties 
and  the  area  east  of  route  SR  97  from 
Maryland  State  Line  to  the 
intersection  of  SR  194,  east  of  SR 
194  to  intersection  of  US  Route  30,  south  of  US  Route  30  to  SR  441,  east  of 
SR  441  to  SR  743,  east  of  SR  743  to  intersection  of  1-81,  east  of  1-81  to 
intersection  of  1-80,  south  of  1-80  to  New  Jersey  state  line. 
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Southern  James  Bay  Population  Zone  (SjBP) 

Erie,  Mercer  and  Crawford  Counties  except  for  the  Pymatuning  Zone  (The  area 
south  of  SR  198  from  the  Ohio  state  line  to  intersection  of  SR  18,  SR  18  south  to  SR 
618,  SR  618  south  to  US  Route  6,  US  Route  6 east  to  US  Route  322/SR  18,  US  Route 
322/SR  18  west  to  intersection  of  SR  3013,  SR  3013  south  to  the  Crawford/Mercer 
County  line.) 

Pymatuning  Zone 

The  area  south  of  SR  198  from  the  Ohio  state  line  to  intersection  of  SR  18,  SR  18 
south  to  SR  618,  SR  618  south  to  US  Route  6,  US  Route  6 east  to  US  Route  322/SR 
18,  US  Route  322/SR  18  west  to  intersection  of  SR  3013,  SR  3013  south  to  the  Crawford/ 
Mercer  County  line. 

Atlantic  Population  Zone  (AP) 

The  area  east  of  route  SR  97  from  Maryland  State  Line  to  the  intersection  of  SR 
194,  east  of  SR  194  to  intersection  of  US  Route  30,  south  of  US  Route  30  to  SR  441, 
east  of  SR  441  to  SR  743,  east  of  SR  743  to  intersection  of  1-81,  east  of  1-81  to 
intersection  of  1-80,  south  of  1-80  to  New  Jersey  state  line. 

Ducks,  Coots,  Mergansers 

Season  Dates 

Lake  Erie  Zone 

Ducks,  sea  ducks,  coots  and  mergansers  - Oct.  23  - Nov.  25  &.  Nov.  29  - 
Jan.  2. 

North  Zone 

Ducks,  sea  ducks,  coots  and  mergansers  - Oct.  14  - 28  & 

Nov.  8 - Jan.  1. 

Northwest  Zone 

Ducks,  sea  ducks,  coots  and  mergansers  Oct.  14  - Nov.  25  &.  Dec.  11- 
Jan.  5. 

South  Zone 

Ducks,  sea  ducks,  coots  and  mergansers  - Oct.  14-21  &. 

Nov.  15  - Jan.  15. 

Bag  Limits 

Ducks:  6 daily,  12  in  possession;  daily  limit  may  not  include  more  than  4 mallards 
including  2 hen  mallards,  1 black  duck,  1 pintail,  1 mottled  duck,  1 fulvous  tree  duck, 
2 wood  ducks,  2 redheads,  1 canvasback,  4 scoters  and  2 scaup.  Possession  limit  may 
not  include  more  than  8 mallards  including  4 hens,  2 black  ducks,  2 pintails,  2 mottled 
ducks,  2 fulvous  tree  ducks,  4 wood  ducks,  4 redheads,  2 canvasbacks,  8 scoters  and  4 
scaup.  (See  page  47  for  definition  of  field  possession  limit.) 

Mergansers;  5 daily,  not  more  than  2 hooded  merganser  daily  or  4 in  possession. 
Coots:  15  Daily,  30  in  possession. 


No  Open  Season:  Tundra  and  Trumpeter  Swans  and  Harlequin  Ducks 
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Lake  Erie  Zone  - Lake 
Erie,  Presque  Isle  and 
the  area  within  150 
yards  of  the  Lake  Erie 
shoreline. 

Northwest  Zone  - 

The  area  hounded  on 
the  north  hy  the  Lake 
Erie  Zone  and  including 
all  of  Erie  and  Crawford 
counties  and  all  of  Men 
cer  and  Venango  coun- 
ties  north  of  L80. 
North  Zone  - The 
area  east  of  the  Northwest  Zone  and  north  of  L80  to  Route  220,  north  from  L80 
to  L180,  north  and  east  of  L180  from  Route  220  to  L80,  north  of  L80  from  L 
180  to  the  Delaware  River. 

South  Zone  - All  of  state  not  in  the  Lake  Erie,  Northwest  and  North  Zones. 

Webless  Migratory  Bird  Seasons 
and  Daily  Limits 

Possession  limit  is  twice  the  daily  hag  limit  except  for  rails  (see  table). 


Species  Open  Season  Daily  Limit 

Doves'^  Sept.  1 - Sept.  30  12 

Oct.  21  ' Nov.  24  12 

Dec.  26  ' Dec.  30  12 

Woodcock  Oct.  14 ' Nov.  11  3 

Common  Snipe  (Wilson’s)  Oct.  14  - Nov.  18  8 

Rails  (Sora  and  Virginia  only)  ® Sept.  1 - Nov.  9 d'' 

Moorhens,  Gallinules  Sept.  1 - Nov.  9 3 


During  the  Sept.  1 to  Sept.  30  portion  of  the  dove  season,  shooting  hours  are 
noon  to  sunset.  During  the  remainder  of  the  season,  shooting  hours  are  one-half 
hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset. 

® No  open  seasons  on  other  rails. 

^ Singly  or  aggregate  combinations.  Possession  limit  same  as  daily  limit,  3. 


Contacting  the  Region  Offices 

Northwest  — 814'432-3187  Southcentral  — 814'643'1831 

Southwest  — 724-238-9523  Northeast  — 570-675-1 143 

Northcentral  — 570-398-4744  Southeast  — 610-926-3136 

TIP  Hotline:  1 -888-PGC-800 1 . This  number  is  ONLY  for  calls  concerning 
illegal  killing  of  endangered  species  or  multiple  big  game  animals.  All 
other  calls  should  be  made  to  the  appropriate  region  number  above. 
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Summary  of  Regulations 

Notice:  The  material  below  is  only  a summary.  Each  hunter  should  also  consult  the  actual  Federal 
Regulations  which  may  be  found  in  Title  50,  Code  of  Federal  Regubtions,  Part  20.  In  addition  to  State 
regulations,  the  following  Federal  rules  also  apply  to  the  taking,  possession,  shipping,  transporting  and 
storing  of  migratory  game  birds. 

Restrictions:  No  person  shall  take  migratory  game  birds: 

• With  a trap,  snare,  net,  rifle,  pistol,  revolver,  swivel  gun,  shotgun  larger  than  10-gauge,  punt  gun, 
battery  gun,  machine  gun,  fishhook,  poison,  drug,  explosive  or  stupefying  substance. 

• With  a shotgun  capable  of  holding  more  than  three  shells,  unless  it  is  plugged  with  a one  piece  filler 
which  is  incapable  of  removal  without  disassembling  the  gun. 

j • From  a sink  box  (a  low  floating  device,  having  a depression  affording  the  hunter  a means  of 
concealment  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water). 

I • From  or  with  the  aid  or  use  of  a car  or  other  motor-driven  land  conveyance,  or  any  aircraft. 

• From  or  by  means  of  any  motor  boat  or  sail  boat  unless  the  motor  has  been  completely  shut  off  and/ 

! or  the  sail  furled,  and  its  progress  therefrom  has  ceased. 

• By  the  use  or  aid  of  live  decoys.  All  live,  tame  or  captive  ducks  and  geese  shall  be  removed  for  a period 
of  10  consecutive  days  prior  to  hunting,  and  confined  within  an  enclosure  which  substantially 
reduces  the  audibility  of  their  calls  and  totally  conceals  such  tame  birds  from  the  sight  of  migratory 
waterfowl. 

• Using  records  or  tapes  of  migratory  bird  calls  or  sounds,  or  electrically  amplified  imitations  of  bird 
calls. 

I • By  driving,  rallying  or  chasing  birds  with  any  motorized  conveyance  or  any  sailboat  to  put  them  in 
the  range  of  hunters. 

I • By  the  aid  of  baiting  (placing  feed  such  as  com,  wheat,  salt  or  other  feed  to  constitute  a lure  or 

enticement),  or  on  or  over  any  baited  area.  Hunters  should  be  aware  that  a baited  area  is  considered 
i I to  be  baited  for  30  days  after  the  removal  of  the  bait, 
l' 

For  additional  information  on  federal  regulations,  contact:  Senior  Resident 
Agent,  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service,  Elizabeth,  NJ  07201;  1-973-645-5910. 

Closed  Season:  No  person  shall  take  migratory  game  birds  during  the  closed  season. 

II  Waterfowl  hunting  is  not  permitted  on  Sundays. 

1 1 Shooting  or  Falconry  Hours:  No  person  shall  take  migratory  game  birds  except  during  the  hours  open 
; to  shooting  and  falconry  as  prescribed. 

f Daily  Bag  Limit:  No  person  shall  take  in  any  one  day  more  than  one  daily  bag  limit. 

I Field  Possession  Limit:  No  person  shall  possess  more  than  one  daily  bag  limit  while  in  the  field  or 
' returning  from  the  field  to  one’s  car,  hunting  camp,  home,  etc. 

I Wanton  Waste:  All  migratory  game  birds  killed  or  crippled  shall  be  retrieved,  if  possible,  and  retained 
j in  the  custody  of  the  hunter  in  the  field. 

I Tagging:  No  person  shall  give,  put  or  leave  any  migratory  game  birds  at  any  place  or  in  the  custody  of 
another  person  unless  the  birds  are  tagged  by  the  hunter  with  the  following  information:  the  hunter’s 
I signature  and  address;  the  total  number  of  birds  involved,  by  species;  and  the  dates  such  birds  were 
I killed.  No  person  or  business  shall  receive  or  have  in  custody  any  migratory  game  birds  belonging  to 
another  person  unless  such  birds  are  tagged. 

Possession  of  Live  Birds:  Wounded  birds  reduced  to  possession  shall  be  immediately  killed  and 
included  in  the  daily  bag  limit. 

Dressing:  No  person  shall  completely  field  dress  any  migratory  game  bird  (except  doves)  and  then 
transport  the  birds  from  the  field.  The  head  or  one  fully  feathered  wing  must  remain  attached  to  all 
such  birds  while  being  transported  from  the  field  to  one’s  home  or  to  a migratory  bird  preservation 
facility. 

Nontoxic  Shot,  Shot  Size:  NONTOXIC  SHOT  must  be  used  while  hunting  ducks,  geese  and/or  coots 
in  Pennsylvania;  the  possession  of  lead  shot  while  hunting  ducks,  geese  and/or  coots  is  unlawful.  Shot 
for  waterfowl  hunting  may  not  be  larger  than  T size. 

■ Nontoxic  shot  types  approved  by  the  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service  are:  Steel  shot,  steel  shot  with 
coating  (1%  of  either  copper,  nickel,  zinc  chromat,  or  zinc  chloride),  bismuth-tin,  tungsten-iron, 
tungsten-polymer,  tungsten-matrix  and  tungsten-nickel  (HEVI-SHOT),  tungsten-bronze- iron 
shot,  tungsten-tin-bismuth,  and  tungsten-tin-iron-nickel. 

I Decoys:  The  use  of  decoys  powered  or  operated  by  batteries  or  any  other  source  of  electricity  are 
unlawful  for  use  in  Pennsylvania. 

Baiting:  The  use  of  any  sort  of  artificial  substance  or  product  as  bait  or  an  attractant  is  prohibited. 
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Bucks  Countians  found  guilty  of 
illegal  possession  of  monkeys 


FOR  ILLEGALLY  possessing  two 
monkeys,  three  Bucks  County  resi- 
dents  were  found  guilty  of  unlawful 
possession,  obtaining  wildlife  without 
the  proper  permits,  and  importation 
violations  of  wildlife.  Found  guilty  by 
District  Magistrate  Robert  Wagner  of 
Levittown  were  Charlene  Leonard  and 
Kimberly  Leonard  of  Levittown,  and 
Edward  Barbee  of  Croydon,  with  pos- 
sessing two  monkeys  without  obtain- 
ing permits  to  import  and  possess  the 
monkeys. 

WCO  Glen  Campbell  learned  of 
the  monkeys  after  a report  was  filed 
with  Bristol  Township  Police  Depart- 
ment alleging  that  one  of  the  monkeys 
bit  a relative  of  defendant  Edward 
Barbee. 

“Humane  Officer  Nicole  Wilson,  of 
the  Women’s  Humane  Society  in 
Bucks  County,  alerted  me  to  the  inci- 
dent and,  after  conducting  a back- 
ground investigation,  it  became  appar- 
ent that  the  monkeys  were  unlawfully 
imported  into  Pennsylvania,”  said 
Campbell. 

The  Game  Commission  is  charged 
with  regulating  the  importation  of  wild 
mammals  and  birds  into  the  Common- 
wealth, to  ensure  that  people  who  pos- 


sess wildlife  have  the  proper  training 
and  education  prior  to  being  granted 
any  of  the  various  permits  governing 
wildlife  possession.  Permits  are  never 
issued  for  monkeys  or  other  primates 
to  be  held  as  private  pets. 

WCOs  inspect  approved  facilities 
for  cleanliness  and  conformity  to  regu- 
latory requirements  of  cage  sizes,  dis- 
ease detection,  and  basic  care  for  wild- 
life. Regulations  set  forth  by  the  Board 
of  Game  Commissioners  are  designed 
to  protect  the  health,  safety  and  wel- 
fare of  the  wildlife  being  possessed,  as 
well  as  the  health,  safety  and  welfare 
of  the  public. 

“While  the  danger  of  exotic  mam- 
mals such  as  large  wild  cats  and  ca- 
nines may  be  obvious,  even  smaller 
wildlife,  such  as  monkeys,  can  bite, 
scratch  and  carry  diseases  dangerous 
to  humans,”  added  Campbell. 

The  monkeys  were  seized  from  the 
homes  of  the  defendants  after  officers 
from  the  Game  Commission  and 
Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat  Commis- 
sion were  granted  search  warrants.  The 
monkeys  were  transported  to  a primate 
facility  near  Harrisburg,  where  they 
were  quarantined  and  monitored  for 
possible  signs  of  disease. 


Hunter  Ed  Youth  Essay  Contest  deadlines  near 

OCTOBER  31  marks  the  deadline  for  this  year’s  Hunter  Education  Youth  Es- 
say Contest.  This  year’s  theme  is,  “What  will  hunting  be  like  in  the  future?” 
and  unlike  past  years,  there  will  not  he  junior  and  senior  divisions,  and  the 
contest  is  open  to  those  12  through  16  years  of  age,  not  18. 

Entrants  must  be  Pennsylvania  residents,  and  also  must  have  successfully 
completed  an  accredited  hunter  education  course  and  possess  a current  hunt- 
ing or  furtaker  license. 

As  in  past  years,  all  entrants  will  receive  a Working  Together  for  Wildlife 
patch. 

See  page  83  of  the  2006-07  Digest  for  complete  details. 
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by  Bob  D'Angelo 


Pennsylvania 

Efforts  to  introduce  wild  pheasants  from  South  Dakota  into  Washington  County  seem 
to  be  going  well.  More  than  100  birds  were  released  in  2005  and  another  73  in  early 
2006  on  several  farms  in  the  Pike  Run  watershed.  The  birds  were  set  free  with  the  idea 
of  seeing  whether  all  of  the  habitat  improvement  work  carried  out  in  the  57,000'acre 
watershed  over  the  last  10  years  is  enough  to  establish  a self-sustaining  population. 
Students  from  the  California  University  are  monitoring  some  of  the  birds  with  radio 
transmitters  to  keep  track  of  things  such  as  survival  and  movement.  There’s  evidence 
that  the  birds  are  nesting  and  doing  well. 

New  Jersey 

Hunters  harvested  59,657  deer  in 
2005,  which  is  up  nearly  two  percent 
from  2004.  Hunterdon  County  was 
tops  with  10,513  deer  taken. 

Iowa 

Hunters  took  more  than  210,000  deer 
during  the  2005-06  season,  an  increase  of 
17,000  from  2004. 

South  Dakota 

In  2005  approximately  79,270  resident  and  94,956  nonresident  pheasant 
hunters  took  an  estimated  1,949,063  birds,  up  from  the  1,653,265  taken  in 
2004.  Hunters  spent  an  average  of  six  days  in  the  field  In  2005  and  the 
average  season  bag  per  hunter  was  1 1 pheasants. 

Wildlife  Damage 

A 2004  report  from  the  International  Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies  states 
that  wildlife  professionals  fear  the  public  is  becoming  less  tolerant  of  wildlife 
overpopulation  issues.  Development  has  caused  loss  of  habitat  in  many  areas,  so  wildlife 
is  forced  to  interact  with  people  more  frequently,  setting  the  stage  for  conflict.  Without 
hunting  and  trapping,  economic  damage  caused  by  wildlife  would  skyrocket  from  its 
current  level  (2004)  of  $22  billion  to  $70  billion.  Deer  populations  in  the  U.S.  are  at 
record  levels,  and  deer  complaints  are  increasing  more  than  twice  as  fast  as  deer 
populations.  Eighty-seven  percent  of  all  auto  accident  injuries  involving  animals  are 
from  deer,  causing  more  than  $ 1 billion  in  damage  annually.  Without  regulated  hunting 
that  number  would  more  than  triple  to  $3.8  billion.  Without  regulated  hunting,  deer 
damage  is  expected  to  increase  by  218  percent,  and  deer  populations  could  increase  an 
additional  145  percent. 


Quebec 

Wetlands  and  deep  waters  cover  more  than 
20  percent  of  the  province’s  boreal  forest 
and  provide  breeding  habitats  to  1.2 
million  pairs  of  waterfowl.  More  than  50 
percent  of  the  population  of  American 
black  ducks  and  95  percent  of  the 
Canadian  population  of  black  scoter  nest 
in  the  area. 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


What  would  the  perfect  hunting  pal  be  like!  If 
we  We  imagining  three  wishes  from  the  genie,  what 
would  we  ask  for! 

The  Perfect  Hunting  Pal 


Every  autumn,  our  hunting  bud- 
dies get  in  touch  with  us  and  we  share 
some  great  times  together.  We  also  share 
some  not'SO'great  times  together,  but  even 
those  are  memorable  in  retrospect,  once 
we’re  warm,  dry  and  found.  They’re  our 
buddies  and  we  wouldn’t  trade  them  away. 

But  they  are  not  perfect  hunting  pals. 
My  better  half  and  1 talked  about  this  one 
day  when  the  after-breakfast  conversation 
got  around  to  hunting  companions. 

“I  think  a good  hunting  buddy  is  as  im- 
portant as  shells  and  a license,”  he  began, 
going  for  refills.  “You  can  buy  shells  and  a 
license,  but  usually  you  can’t  even  buy  a 
good  hunting  buddy  a cup  of  coffee. 
They’ve  already  bought  you  one.” 

“I  think  a good  hunting  buddy  comes 
for  the  company  and  stays  because  having 
someone  to  hunt  with  has  its  own  benefits,” 
I said,  offering  my  own  cup  and  ideas. 

“That’s  true,”  he  said,  topping  off  our 
mugs.  “We  all  get  mutual  benefits  from 
hunting  together,  and  not  just  when  we’re 
in  the  field.  1 know  1 enjoy  their  visits  here, 
especially  the  stories.” 

Until  the  coffee  pot  went  dry,  we  chat- 
ted about  what  makes  a good  hunting 
buddy.  Then  he  asked  the  question  that 
took  the  topic  to  a whole  new  plane:  “I 
wonder  what  makes  a perfect  hunting  pal?” 
That’s  a different  animal,  I thought. 
Before  1 could  get  my  thoughts  turned  that 
direction,  our  conversation  went  elsewhere 
and  never  returned.  Maybe  that  was  a good 


thing.  Or  maybe  my  hubby  could  see  the 
pitfall  of  what  he  had  posed.  What  is  the 
perfect  hunting  pal? 

“I’m  sorry.  Sweetie,”  I’d  have  had  to  say. 
“You’re  great,  you’re  a wonderful  hunting 
buddy,  you’re  the  companion  I’d  want  with 
me  on  my  hunts  more  than  anyone  else  — 
of  course.  But  you’re  not  the  perfect  hunt- 
ing pal.” 

Not  that  he  has  any  specific  shortcom- 
ings as  a hunting  companion  . . . except 
maybe  the  time  he  waited  until  I finished 
field-dressing  a buck  before  he  came  down 
off  the  hill  to  drag  it  out.  I forgave  him 
because  I like  to  clean  my  deer  my  way  and 
I have  more  patience  at  the  task  than  he 
does.  He  has  plenty  of  pluses  that  make  him 
a great  guy  to  hunt  with,  and  his  actions 
when  we’re  in  the  woods  meet  many  of  the 
perfection  criteria,  but  we’re  talking  ideals 
here. 

No,  there  is  no  perfect  hunting  pal  to 
be  found.  Perfection  isn’t  possible  in  this 
world,  say  the  philosophers.  Even  if  it  did 
exist,  we  would  still  expect  something  bet- 
ter. But  we  can  always  dream. 

What  would  the  perfect  hunting  pal  be 
like?  If  we’re  imagining  three  wishes  from 
the  genie,  what  would  we  ask  for? 

Well,  lots  of  money  would  be  a start. 
And  lots  of  generosity  to  go  with  it.  Not 
that  the  perfect  hunting  pal  has  to  buy  me 
new  guns  and  bows  and  hunting  outfits.  I 
don’t  really  want  the  rifle  with  the  dia- 
mond-inlay stock;  that’s  a little  over  the 
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top.  But  being  able  to  go  on  more  hunting 
adventures  and  travel  farther  afield  would 
be  nice. 

The  perfect  hunting  pal  would  have  the 
money  to  take  us  on  those  ultra-expensive, 
once-in-a-lifetime  hunting  trips,  more  of- 
ten than  once  in  a lifetime.  Alaskan  moose 
and  Yukon  caribou?  No  problem;  we’ll  do 
it  every  year!  Maybe  to  New  Zealand  for, 
what  is  it?  Trophy  red  stag?  Africa  for  gems- 
bok,  blesbok,  kudu,  eland,  those  wonder- 
ful looking  animals  with  the  wonderful 
sounding  names,  in  the  wonderfully  exotic 
locales. 

I can  imagine  the  perfect  hunting  pal 
calling  to  say,  “I’ve  got  our  hunting  licenses 
and  my  jet  is  fueled  and  revving.  My  limo 
will  be  there  for  you  in  an  hour.  Don’t 
bother  to  pack;  my  valet  should  be  at  your 
door  any  moment.”  Yeah! 

On  second  thought,  the  cliche  is  true. 
Money  isn’t  everything,  but  it  would  help 
facilitate  hunting  adventures  that  can’t  be 
enjoyed  without  it.  But  other  than  a hot- 
tomless  piggyhank  and  the  willingness  to 
share  it,  what  attributes  should  a perfect 
hunting  pal  have?  On  reconsideration  of 
the  definition,  perhaps  a perfect  hunting 
pal  could  be  a person  of  modest  means,  like 
the  rest  of  us.  He,  or  maybe  she,  could  just 
be  a pal  who  is  perfect  to  hunt  with. 

One  requirement  is  that  he  (I’ll  use  that 
gender  for  simplicity;  don’t  he  jealous. 
Honey)  would  have  limitless  consider- 
ation, from  one  end  of  the  hunting  day  to 
the  other.  If  he  said  he  was  going  to  pick 
me  up,  he  would  not  arrive  so  early  that  he 
would  rush  me  and  I’d  forget  important 
items,  even  day-breakers  like  my  license. 
And  he  wouldn’t  get  there  so  much  after 
the  appointed  time  that  it  would  he  me, 
not  my  coffee,  that  would  be  steaming.  The 
perfect  hunting  pal  would  pull  into  my 
driveway  right  on  schedule. 

If  I offer  to  drive  — after  all,  we  are  bud- 
dies — the  perfect  hunting  pal  would  be 
standing  on  the  porch  when  I pull  into  his 
driveway.  He  would  have  a hot  coffee  in 
his  hand  — for  me.  His  gear  would  be  ready 


WHAT  MAKES  a hunting  pal  perfect? 
Working  hard  to  make  the  day  successful 
for  both  of  you,  no  matter  who  gets  the 
game.  And  good  humor  and  friendship  so 
if,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  no  one  is  dragging, 
a great  time  was  still  had  by  all. 

to  go.  There  would  he  no  last-minute  need 
to  locate  scattered  equipment,  while  our 
predawn  driving  time  slips  away.  The  per- 
fect hunting  pal  would  always  offer  to  pay 
for  gas  or  pull  out  his  wallet,  without  my 
hinting,  when  we  pull  into  the  pumps.  I 
would  reserve  the  right  to  refuse,  but  I’d 
be  grateful  for  his  consideration. 

The  perfect  hunting  pal  would  have 
good  humor  to  see  us  through  no-game 
days,  as  well  as  intelligence  and  instinct, 
even  intuition,  that  could  turn  these  into 
lots-of-game  days.  He  would  know  how  to 
get  us  shots  and  wouldn’t  shirk  the  work  it 
takes.  Whether  doing  a formal  drive  or  an 
informal  hunt  through  cover  toward  me, 
he  would  expend  the  effort  necessary  to 
make  the  push  successful.  Briar  thickets 
and  swamps  wouldn’t  turn  him  back,  be- 
cause he  recognizes  that  is  where  the  game 
is  found. 

When  it’s  my  turn  to  push  game  to  him, 
the  perfect  hunting  pal  would  also  be  the 
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perfect  stander.  On  stand,  he  would  always 
stay  still  and  pay  attention  until  my  drive 
is  through  to  him.  1 wouldn’t  find  him 
asleep  or  wandered  off  while  I busted  brush 
for  nothing.  He  would  have  the  right  gun 
tor  the  job  and  he  proficient  with  it,  so  my 
drives,  my  sweat  and  sometimes  thorn- 
pricked  blood  would  all  be  worthwhile. 

The  perfect  hunting  pal  would  offer  to 
share  his  gear  with  me,  anticipating  my 
needs  and  noticing  where  the  holes  are  in 
my  hunting  eciuipment  repertoire.  1 would 
also  offer  to  share  mine,  confident  it  would 
never  he  mistreated.  In  the  field,  he  would 
he  careful  with  anything  of  mine  that  he 
borrowed.  He  would  return  it  clean  and  in 
working  order,  and  do  so  promptly. 

The  perfect  hunting  pal  would  always 
share  the  locations  of  his  hotspots  and  game 
sightings.  His  hotspots  would  be  superior, 
since  he  is  perfect,  hut  if  he  wanted  to  hunt 
one  of  mine,  he  would  always  ask  my  per- 
mission, even  if  it  wasn’t  on  my  land.  He 
would  understand  that  the  hotspot  finder, 
the  one  who  shows  it  to  someone  else,  is 
always  given  the  preference  to  hunt  it.  He 
would  realize  that  1 might  he  resting  the 
hotspot  for  a couple  of  days  and  not  want 


it  hunted  again  so  soon. 

The  perfect  hunting  pal  would  also  share 
his  game  take  with  me,  or  at  least  offer  to. 
He  would  know  that  whether  1 helped  him 
get  this  particular  hunting  harvest  or  not, 
1 have  aided  his  game  taking  at  other  times, 
and  he  remembers  that  1 enjoy  eating  wild 
meat. 

To  a perfect  hunting  pal,  my  success 
afield  would  be  as  important  as  his  own. 
He  would  be  as  glad  for  me  as  if  he  had 
taken  the  game  and  made  the  shot  him- 
self. If  the  circumstances  require  it,  he 
gladly,  and  without  my  asking,  foregoes  his 
own  hunt  for  the  rest  of  the  day  to  help  me 
field-dress  and  get  the  game  out  to  the  car. 
He’ll  even  help  me  butcher  it. 

He  would  do  all  that  because  that  is 
what  buddies  do  for  each  other.  After  all 
the  dreaming  of  ideals  is  done,  the 
imaginings  of  what  a field  companion  could 
and  should  he,  true  friendship  is  what 
makes  a hunting  pal  perfect.  And  true 
friendship  is  what  overlooks  the  little  short- 
comings and  foibles  to  find  perfection  in 
the  real-life  hunting  buddies  we  do  have. 
I’m  not  surprised.  In  the  end,  it’s  always 
the  heart  that  counts.  □ 


Judging  from  the  number  of  comments 
received,  last  month's  cover,  "Fowler's 
Brace,"  by  Mark  Anderson,  was  one  of  our 
most  popular  covers  in  a long  time. 
Compared  to  the  original  painting  — and 
prints  being  offered  — however,  the  cover 
turned  out  light  and  yellowish.  Here  is  a 
more  accurate  portrayal  of  the  painting. 
As  mentioned  last  month,  a limited  edition 
of  200  signed  and  numbered  15x20-inch 
prints  of  "Fowler's  Brace"  are  available 
from  the  artist  for  $75  each;  50  artist 
proofs,  $110.  Fifty  9x1 2-inch  canvas  giclee 
reproductions  are  available  for  $135  each. 
Prices  include  delivery.  Order  from  Mark 
Anderson,  348  Deer  Creek  Valley  Road, 
Tarentum,  PA  15084.  Check  or  money 
order  accepted.  For  more  information,  e- 
mail  mark@mcgand.com 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


House  finches  originated  in  western  North  America, 
ranging  from  southcentral  British  Columbia  to  Oaxaca, 
Mexico , hence  their  scientific  name  Carpodacus 
mexicanus,  which  means  “fruit  biter  of  Mexico.” 


They  Came  and 
They  Went 


IT  TOOK  HOUSE  FINCHES  almost  43 
years  to  make  it  from  Jones  Beach, 
Long  Island,  where  the  first  wild  eastern 
house  finches  were  identified,  to  our 
mountaintop  in  central  Pennsylvania,  even 
though  they  had  been  frequenting 
birdfeeders  in  nearby  valleys  for  seven 
years. 

I know  the  exact  date  the  first 
house  finches  appeared  at  our  feed 
ers  — December  30,  1983.  That 
was  when  I noticed  a drab. 


brown-striped  female  eating  by  herself.  A 
few  seconds  later,  she  was  joined  by  a flashy 
male.  By  April  we  had  two  pairs  nesting  in 
our  yard. 

Back  in  the  ’80s 
and  early  ’90s,  we 
took  them  for 
granted.  As  many  as  75 
mobbed  our  feeders  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  a pair 
or  two  were  always 
courting  by  late  Febru- 
ary. Most  people  dis- 
missed them  as  just  an- 
other invasive  species  like 
European  starlings  and  house 
sparrows.  Yet  unlike  those  Eu- 
ropean immigrants,  house 
finches  are  native 
Americans. 

They  originated  in 
western  North  America, 
ranging  from  southcentral 
British  Columbia  to 
Oaxaca,  Mexico,  hence  their 
scientific  name  Carpodacus 
mexicanus,  which  means  “fruit  hiter  of 
Mexico.”  They  especially  favored  the  val- 
leys of  the  Pacific  slope  of  central  and 
southern  California.  Once  inhabitants  of 
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undisturbed  wild  places,  they  easily  ad- 
justed  to  our  changes  in  the  landscape  and 
have  subsequently  thrived  in  our  cities, 
suburbs  and  farms,  building  their  nests  in  a 
variety  of  places  such  as  in  yard  trees,  on 
ledges,  in  ivy  on  buildings,  on  street  lamps 
and  in  hanging  planters. 

Because  these  western  house  finches 
were  known  for  their  rollicking,  warbling 
songs,  and  the  brown-streaked  males  for 
their  colorful  bright  red  or  orange  breasts 
and  rumps,  they  were  illegally  captured, 
caged  and  shipped  to  the  eastern  United 
States  and  sold  as  “Hollywood”  finches  in 
New  York.  When  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  agents  moved  to  stop  the  trade, 
those  dealers  who  possessed  house  finches 
quickly  released  them  on  Long  Island  to 
avoid  arrest. 

Although  house  finches  took  ten  years 
to  spread  into  nearby  Connecticut  and 
New  Jersey,  by  1980  house  finches  ranged 
as  far  north  as  southern  Maine,  west  to 
southern  Michigan  and  western  Illinois, 
and  south  to  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi. They  weren’t  quite  the  same  bird, 
though.  Some  eastern  house  finches 
learned  to  migrate  and,  as  a result,  their 
wing  structure  differs  slightly  from  their 
western  counterparts,  which  never  migrate. 

Their  songs  have  also  changed.  Male 
house  finches  in  the  eastern  United  States 
have  local  dialects,  unlike  those  in  the 
West.  On  the  other  hand,  western  house 
finches  have  far  more  diverse  songs  than 
those  in  the  East. 

The  songs  are  sung  almost  year-round, 
mostly  by  males,  although  occasionally  fe- 
males sing,  too.  Males  seem  to  sing  to  at- 
tract females,  to  show  aggression  to  other 
house  finches,  and  even  for  their  own  plea- 
sure. Because  there  are  many  more  males 
than  females,  competition  for  females  in 
winter  flocks,  where  they  pair  up,  is  fierce. 

Most  pairs  are  faithful  through  the  nest- 
ing season,  even  though  some  occasionally 
switch  mates.  Others  stay  together  and  nest 
in  subsequent  years.  Such  pairs  breed  ear- 
lier and  are  more  attentive  to  each  other. 


The  males  more  carefully  tend  the  females 
as  they  sit  on  eggs,  and  the  females  are  more 
likely  to  follow  the  males  during  nest-vi- 
cinity fights  than  those  of  later,  presum- 
ably novice  breeding  pairs. 

After  the  males’  frequent  performance 
of  their  “butterfly  flight,”  in  which  they 
slowly  climb  skyward  and  then  glide  back 
to  a petch  while  singing  loudly,  pairs  begin 
billing  and  then  courtship  feeding.  That 
leads  to  nest  building,  mostly  by  the  female, 
and  copulation.  The  male  also  fiercely 
guards  the  female  during  this  period  and 
through  egg-laying. 

House  finches  build  their  nests  from 
mid-to-late  March  and  normally  lay  four 
or  five  eggs.  In  most  places  they  have  two 
or  three  nestings  by  late  July.  The  females 
incubate  the  eggs  from  13  to  17  days,  de- 
pending on  how  cold  the  weather  is,  and 
after  the  eggs  hatch,  the  parents  feed  the 
nestlings  plant  food,  which  they  regurgi- 
tate from  their  crops.  The  young  fledge 
anywhere  from  12  to  19  days  of  hatching. 

Like  other  invasive  species,  house  finch 
numbers  exploded  in  the  eastern  United 
States.  They  became  the  most  common 
backyard  bird  in  the  country,  pushing  their 
closest  relatives,  purple  finches  (C. 
purpureus) , as  well  as  American  gold- 
finches, from  feeders.  By  1991,  estimates 
of  the  number  of  house  finches  in  North 
America  ranged  from  267,720,000  to 
1,440,720,000. 

Then,  in  1994,  disaster  struck.  In  Feb- 
ruary, feeder  watchers  in  Maryland  noticed 
house  finches  with  red,  swollen,  runny  and 
crusty  eyes.  Scientists  quickly  determined 
that  they  had  a respiratory  infection  called 
conjunctivitis,  which  was  caused  by  the 
bacterium  Mycoplasma  gallisepticum.  A 
common  disease  in  domestic  turkeys  and 
chickens,  it  had  never  struck  songbirds 
before.  Within  10  months  the  house  finch 
disease  had  spread  to  eastern  Ontario  and 
southern  Virginia.  Two  and  a half  years 
later,  folks  across  eastern  North  America 
had  reported  the  disease  at  their  feeders. 

As  a veteran  participant  in  Cornell 
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University’s  Laboratory  of  Ornithology’s 
Project  FeederWatch,  which  began  in 
1988, 1 was  asked,  along  with  the  thousands 
of  others  in  the  program,  to  join  their 
House  Finch  Disease  Study.  After  two  years 
of  seeing  no  signs  of  disease  in  the  birds  at 
our  feeders,  I withdrew  from  the  study.  But 
I continued  my  participation  in  Project 
FeederWatch.  TTirough  1996-97,  my  house 
finch  numbers  remained  in  the  60s.  Then 
they  started  to  fall.  Still,  I saw  no  sign  of 
the  disease.  By  2001,  my  average  flock  size 
was  three.  That  was  the  year  when  Cornell 
reported  that  house  finch  num- 
bers had  dropped  a whop- 
ping 60  percent. 

Conjunctivitis  usu- 
ally didn’t  kill  house 
finches  outright,  but 
they  were  essentially 
blind  and  couldn’t  see 
to  eat  or  evade  preda- 
tors. So  they  died  from 
starvation,  exposure  or 
predation. 

House  finches  had  long 
since  ceased  breed- 
ing here,  and  last 
winter,  for  the  first 
time,  not  one 
house  finch  came  to 
my  feeders.  At  the  same 
time,  our  American  goldfinch  flock 
rose  to  75  birds.  We  also  saw  more  purple 
finches  in  the  late  fall. 

1 wondered  if  others  in  Pennsylvania 
had  had  a similar  experience,  but  of  the  14 
people  across  the  state  who  answered  my 
query  on  the  Pennsylvania  Bird  listserv, 
only  one  person  reported  no  house  finches. 
Almost  everyone  else  had  low  numbers  — 
six  to  eight  — except  for  Philadelphia,  sub- 
urban Harrisburg,  Quakertown,  and 
Nazareth,  Northampton  County,  where 
numbers  ranged  as  high  as  25.  Many  folks 
recorded  eye  disease  in  their  flocks,  and  two 
observers  saw  it  in  goldfinches  and  purple 
finches,  too. 

Joyce  and  Phil  Schaff  of  Chambersburg 


reported  nine  purple  finches,  two  of  which 
had  the  disease,  dozens  of  goldfinches,  and 
only  five  to  six  house  finches.  Two  of  their 
house  finches  had  conjunctivitis.  Stan 
Kotala,  who  lives  at  the  other  end  of  our 
mountain,  told  me  that  he  noticed  an  in- 
crease in  purple  finches  at  his  feeders  over 
the  last  five  years  and  had  had  12  in  April. 
Charlie  and  Marge  Hoyer,  my  closest 
neighbors  on  the  mountain  — three  miles 
as  the  crow  flies  — had  six  to  eight  house 
finches  at  their  feeders  last  winter. 

I hypothesize  that,  for  the  most  part, 
these  urban,  suburban  and  farm-loving 
birds  stray  to  wilder  places  only  when  their 
numbers  are  high.  The  nearest  bird  feed- 
ers to  mine  are  probably  two  miles  away 
in  the  valley.  That’s  not  too  far  for  house 
finches  to  range.  Andrew  Davis,  who 
radio-tracked  them  in  Ithaca,  New 
York,  from  one  backyard  feeder  to 
another,  found  that  they  could 
easily  range  from  one  to  two 
miles  a day. 

Davis  also  studied  the 
winter-roosting  behavior 
of  house  finches  and 
discovered  that 
their  roosts 
contain 
only  house 
finches . 
For  roost- 
ing trees, 
they  use  the  same  conifers,  more  than  30 
feet  tall,  night  after  night.  House  finches 
begin  arriving  in  the  roost  area  and  gath- 
ering in  nearby  deciduous  trees  two  hours 
before  dusk.  Their  numbers  increase  until 
half  an  hour  before  dusk,  and  then  each 
bird  flies  silently  into  the  thickest  and  high- 
est part  of  the  conifer  tree  or  trees,  depend- 
ing on  the  size  of  the  flock,  and  don’t  move 
or  make  a sound  after  settling  down  for  the 
night. 

It  is  their  winter-flocking  habit,  as  well 
as  the  long  distance  dispersal  of  juveniles 
that  helped  to  quickly  spread  conjunctivi- 
tis. Also,  because  eastern  house  finches 
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originated  from  a small  number  of  released 
birds,  they  are  highly  inbred  and  have  low 
genetic  diversity,  which  may  have  made 
them  more  susceptible  to  the  disease. 

Scientists  have  been  surprised  at  the 
longevity  of  the  disease.  Most  diseases  run 
their  course  in  a few  years  once  a large  pro- 
portion  of  a population  is  eliminated,  as 
happened  with  eastern  house  finches.  In- 
stead, it  has  continued  to  spread  across 
North  America.  In  the  winter  of  2004,  the 
Northwest  house  finch  population  experi- 
enced its  first  widespread  epidemic  of  house 
finch  eye  disease.  Here  in  the  East,  Cornell 
scientists  estimate  that  five  to  ten  percent 
of  house  finches  now  have  conjunctivitis, 
hut  that  it  is  no  longer  a dire  threat  to  the 
species. 

Researchers  Andre  A.  Dhondt,  who  has 
been  studying  this  surprising  disease  from 


the  beginning,  and  Melanie  Driscoll  have 
learned  that  it  rises  at  the  end  of  summer 
and  peaks  in  autumn.  Then  it  declines  to  a 
mid-winter  minimum,  increases  to  an  early 
spring  peak,  and  returns  to  minimal  num- 
bers during  the  breeding  season. 

House  finches  still  remain  among  the 
most  common  feeder  species,  even  though 
flock  size  continues  to  fall,  dropping  to 
record  or  near-record  lows  in  the  East  and 
North  Pacific  areas  during  the  winter  of 
2004-05,  according  to  reports  from  partici- 
pants in  Project  FeederWatch. 

I suppose  that  sooner  or  later  a few 
house  finches  will  find  my  feeders  again. 
Next  time  I won’t  take  them  for  granted. 
If  there  is  any  lesson  I’ve  learned  over  my 
decades  of  nature-watching,  it  is  that  noth- 
ing remains  the  same.  □ 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  P.J.  Reilly 


Archery  hunters  have  little  room  for  error. 

To  be  consistently  successful,  especially  for 
trophy  bucks,  you’d  better  be  at  the  top  of 
your  game  and  avoid  . . . 

Bowhunting's  Top 
10  Mistakes 


Bowhunting  deer  is  a game  of 

precision.  Nature  demands  that.  To 
get  within  archery  range  of  one  of  the  wari- 
est animals  on  the  planet,  howhunters  must 
do  everything  absolutely  perfect.  The  deer, 
which  we  humans  cannot  control,  must  do 
exactly  what  we  think  it  will  do.  And  no 
outside  factors  can  interfere  with  our  plans. 

As  you  can  imagine,  the  possibility  for 
errors  in  the  bowhunting  game  is  huge, 
while  the  margin  for  success  is  slim.  De- 
spite that,  thousands  of  Pennsylvania 
bowhunters  manage  to  bag  deer  every  year. 


Odds  are,  successful  bowhunters  are  those 
who  avoid  the  following  top  10 
bowhunting  mistakes. 

Number  10  — Rushing  to  the  Stand 

There’s  an  old  saying  that  goes,  “It’s  bet- 
ter to  be  an  hour  early  than  five  minutes 
late.”  This  axiom  applies  to  bowhunting. 
The  best  deer  movement  during  our  ar- 
chery deer  season  typically  occurs  at  dawn 
and  dusk.  If  you’re  late  getting  on  stand, 
you  can  disrupt  the  deer’s  natural  move- 
ments. Give  yourself  plenty  of  time  to  get 
in  your  stand  and  allow  the  woods  to  calm 
down  before  prime  time. 

On  morning  hunts,  get  in  your  stand  at 
least  an  hour  before  daylight.  And,  in  the 
evening,  plan  on  being  on  stand  at  least 
two  hours  before  quitting  time. 

Number  9 — Got  Down  Too  Quick 

Arrows  do  not  kill  like  bullets.  Some- 
times, bowhunters  forget  that.  An  arrow 
kills  by  causing  bleeding.  A bullet  kills  pri- 
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marily  by  shock,  although  it  also  causes 
lethal  blood  loss.  In  any  event,  it  takes  time 
for  an  arrow  to  do  its  job.  And  more  than 
one  deer  has  been  lost  by  a bowhunter  who 
struck  out  to  trail  his  or  her  deer  too  quickly 
after  shooting  it.  The  worst  thing  you  can 
do  is  jump  a wounded  deer,  because  it’s 
likely  to  run  as  fast  and  as  far  as  it  can, 
which  can  make  tracking  extremely  diffi- 
cult. 

Unless  you  see  the  deer  fall  over  dead, 
the  general  rule  of  thumb  is  to  wait  one 
hour  after  you  hit  a deer  before  you  begin 
trailing  it.  And  that’s  if  you’re  pretty  sure 
you  hit  the  deer  in  a vital  area.  If  you  hit 
the  deer  in  the  liver  or  stomach,  you  have 
to  give  even  more  time  — sometimes  up 
to  six  hours.  Bottom  line  is,  it’s  better  to 
give  the  deer  a lot  of  time  to  expire  than 
not  enough. 

Number  8 — Faulty  Equipment 

I kick  myself  every  time  I think  about 
the  nice  buck  I spooked  a few  years  back 
because  my  bow  squeaked  when  I drew  it 
back.  Had  I checked  it  before  I went  out, 
that  buck’s  antlers  probably  would  be  on 
my  wall  today. 

There’s  no  excuse  for  carrying  faulty  gear 
into  the  woods.  Check  everything  you  use 
every  time  you  go  out  to  hunt.  Such  a check 
is  important  for  more  than  just  ensuring 
your  hunting  success:  Do  it  for  your  safety, 
as  well. 

Number  7 — Poor  Stand  Placement 

How  many  times  have  you  been  on 
stand  and  watched  a nice  deer  walk  past 
your  position  out  of  bow  range?  If  it  hasn’t 
happened  to  you  yet,  it  will.  Unfortunately, 
this  is  a problem  that  will  plague  you  as 
long  as  you  bowhunt.  There  always  will  be 
days  when  you’ll  say,  “If  only  I’d  put  my 
stand  up  over  there.”  After  all,  deer  have  a 
mind  of  their  own  and  don’t  always  walk 
where  we  think  they  should. 

The  best  you  can  do  is  work  to  mini- 
mize problems  with  poor  stand  placement. 
Scouting  and  experience  hunting  a particu- 


lar piece  of  property  will  teach  you  the  most 
likely  areas  to  place  your  stand. 

Number  6 — Bad  Shooting  Form 

Practice  makes  perfect.  Say  that  again 
with  me.  “Practice  makes  perfect.”  So  many 
factors  have  to  fall  exactly  in  place  to  even 
have  the  opportunity  to  release  an  arrow 
at  a deer.  When  that  opportunity  arises, 
many  bowhunters  miss  their  target  because 
they  jerked  the  string  with  their  release 
hand,  or  they  dropped  their  bow  arm  when 
they  shot,  or  they  were  afflicted  by  any 
number  of  other  poor  shooting  habits. 

The  months  leading  up  to  archery  sea- 
son should  be  filled  with  shooting  practice. 
You  want  to  be  as  comfortable  as  possible 
with  the  bow  in  your  hands  because  the 
moment  of  truth  on  stand  is  a pretty  nerve- 
wracking  experience.  If  you’re  not  comfort- 
able with  your  bow,  count  on  your  nerves 
getting  the  best  of  you. 

Number  5 — Misjudged  the  Distance 

While  we’re  on  the  topic  of  shooting, 
mistake  Number  5 is  probably  blamed  for 
more  missed  shots  than  any  other  excuse. 
A bow  is  an  extremely  accurate  hunting 
tool  when  the  archer  behind  it  knows  how 
far  away  the  target  is.  But  if  you  think  a 
deer  is  35  yards  away  and  it’s  actually  30, 
guess  what?  Miss,  high  over  the  back. 

With  most  modern  bows,  your  range 
estimation  must  be  within  five  yards  of  the 
actual  distance  out  to  20  yards  to  score  a 
lethal  hit.  Beyond  20  yards,  the  margin  for 
error  shrinks.  Practice  shooting  targets  at 
unknown  distance  to  hone  your  range-es- 
timation skills,  or  invest  in  a laser 
rangefinder.  Let  modem  technology  do  the 
work  for  you. 

Number  4 — Breaking  the  Silence 

The  problem  that  I mentioned  with  my 
own  bow  under  Number  8 also  allowed  me 
to  use  excuse  Number  4 when  I explained 
why  I didn’t  bag  that  buck.  The  deer  heard 
my  bow  squeak  and  he  took  off. 

Not  much  escapes  those  two  giant  ra- 
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dar  dishes  perched  on  a deer’s  head.  Some- 
times,  I think  they  can  hear  my  heartbeat. 
There’s  a big  difference  between  being  si- 
lent and  being  quiet  in  the  deer  woods.  A 
noise  that  doesn’t  seem  loud  to  you  might 
sound  like  two  cymbals  crashing  together 
to  a deer’s  keen  sense  of  hearing. 

Be  silent  on  stand.  That  means  make 
sure  your  clothes  are  quiet,  your  boots  are 
quiet,  your  gear  is  quiet  and  that  you,  your- 
self, are  quiet.  A cough  when  no  deer  is  in 
sight  might  spook  an  unseen  deer  100  yards 
away. 

Number  3 — Moved  at  the  Wrong 
Time 

Pegged.  Nailed.  Busted.  Bowhunters 
have  a seemingly  endless  list  of  euphe- 
misms for  having  a deer  spot  them  in  a tree. 
Whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  the  result  is 
usually  the  same.  The  deer  takes  off. 

Most  times  when  a deer  spots  a hunter 
in  a tree,  it’s  because  the  hunter  moved  and 
the  deer  spotted  that  movement.  When  it 
comes  time  to  shoot  a deer  with  a bow, 
you’re  going  to  have  to  move.  You  have  to 
draw  the  bow.  That’s  the  only  way  it  works. 

Try  to  draw  when  you  know  the  deer  is 
looking  away  from  you  or  when  the  deer’s 
eyes  are  obscured  by  a tree  or  other  foli- 
age. Same  goes  for  standing  up  from  a 
seated  position  or  vice  versa,  or  turning 
around  in  the  stand,  or  any  other  move- 
ment you  have  to  make.  Only  move  when 
you  know  the  deer  can’t  see  you.  Other- 
wise, freeze. 

Number  2 — You  Stink 

1 have  a buddy  who  loves  to  bowhunt. 
He  scouts  hard.  He  knows  where  to  put  his 
stands.  And  he’s  a great  shot.  But  he’s  one 
of  the  least  successful  bowhunters  I know. 
And  I just  can’t  seem  to  convince  him  that 
the  back  of  his  truck  reeks  of  gasoline  from 

IF  YOU  want  to  bag  a deer  with  a bow, 
you've  got  to  beat  the  deer's  nose.  Scent 
control  should  be  a bowhunter's  top 
priority. 


all  the  gas  cans  he  keeps  hack  there,  and 
that  it’s  also  not  a good  idea  to  keep  his 
hunting  clothes  there.  He  stinks. 

The  whitetail  lives  by  its  nose.  It’s  the 
animal’s  number-one  defense  mechanism. 
A deer  might  see  you  move  and  not  take 
off.  It  might  hear  you  make  a small  noise 
and  not  take  off.  But  if  it  gets  a whiff  of 
you,  you’re  done. 

Keep  your  clothes  as  free  of  human  scent 
as  possible  by  washing  them  in  scent-free 
detergents  and  storing  them  in  a plastic  bag 
or  bin.  You  can  mask  your  scent  when  you 
go  into  the  woods  with  deer  or  raccoon 
urine,  or  just  spray  yourself  liberally  with  a 
scent  neutralizer.  It’s  a good  idea  to  shower 
with  unscented  soap  before  each  hunt  as 
well. 

Number  1 — The  Wind  was  Wrong 

While  related  to  mistake  Number  2,  the 
top  bowhunting  mistake  has  to  be  hunting 
when  the  wind  is  not  in  your  favor.  By  that, 
I mean  the  wind  is  blowing  directly  toward 
the  area  where  you  expect  to  see  deer.  I’ve 
had  days  on  stand  when  I meticulously  took 
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every  precaution  to  eliminate  and  mask  my 
own  scent  as  much  as  possible,  but  deer  still 
winded  me  because  the  air  was  moving 
from  me  to  them. 

When  you  scout  an  area,  it’s  a good  idea 
to  pick  several  trees  as  stand  sites  so  you 
can  move  around  depending  on  the  wind. 
If  the  wind  is  wrong  for  one  stand,  it’s  bet- 
ter to  move  to  another  location  than  risk 
spooking  deer  with  your  scent,  especially 
if  you’re  after  a big  buck.  Many  times,  you 
only  get  one  crack  at  a true  trophy  buck.  If 
they  get  a whiff  of  you  once,  you  might  not 
ever  see  that  deer  again. 

On  an  early  season  howhunt  one  year,  1 
sat  in  a stand  that  I knew  was  hot,  even 


though  I also  knew  the  wind  was  blowing 
directly  toward  the  area  where  I expected 
to  see  deer  approach  from.  Several  does  and 
small  bucks  winded  me  and  took  off  that 
evening,  hut  I didn’t  move.  Then  I watched 
a beautiful  10-point  step  on  to  the  trail  that 
would  have  brought  him  right  to  my  feet. 
At  80  yards,  he  started  sniffing  the  air, 
turned  around  and  headed  right  back  into 
the  thicket.  He  obviously  winded  me  and 
I never  saw  that  deer  again. 

Keep  these  top  10  bowhunting  mistakes 
in  mind  as  you  enjoy  yourself  in  the  woods 
this  season.  Avoid  them,  and  you  just  might 
he  lucky  enough  to  tie  your  tag  to  a 
deer.  □ 


Fun  Game  By  Connie  Mertz 


Wildlife  101 


Copy  the  letter  of  each  word’s  definition  in  the  spaces,  and  then  transfer  them 
below  to  finish  the  statement. 


Conservation 
Preservation 
Renewable  Resources 
Wildlife  Management 
Surplus 

Natural  Succession 
Carrying  Capacity 
Limiting  Factors 


O)  Overpopulation  of  a game  species  that  can 
be  controlled  by  hunting. 

E)  Doing  what  we  can  to  save  our  natural 
resources. 

D)  Number  of  animals  a habitat  can  support  at 
any  given  time. 

R)  Progression  of  flora  from  field  to  forest. 

K)  Wise  use  of  our  natural  resources. 

W)  Scientifically  maintaining  habitat  and 
wildlife  populations. 

S)  Disease,  starvation,  predators,  hunting. 

Y)  Resources  that  replenish  themselves. 


These  are 


you  should  know. 


answers  on 
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Lock,  Stock  & Barrel 

By  john  McConigle 


Hard  working  guns  accompany  hard 
working  hunters  afield. 

Guns  for  Blue 
Collar  Hunters 


Pump  action  — or  slide  action  — 
shotguns  don’t  get  the  glitter  like 
autoloaders  and,  even  more  so,  the  doubles 
do,  but  they  certainly  get  the  game.  1 sus- 
pect that  they’ve  supplied  more  meat  for 
the  table  than  any  other  type  of  shotgun. 
For  decades,  pump  action  shotguns  have 
been  the  workhorses  of  the  working  hunter; 
they  get  the  job  done  no  matter  what  the 
game  and  no  matter  what  the  weather. 

Truth  he  told,  pump  guns  are  also  the 
most  effective  law  enforcement  or  self-de- 
fense firearms  there  are.  It’s  odd,  though, 
that  pump  guns  receive  so  little  attention 
in  many  outdoors  magazines,  given  that 
pump  action  shotguns  are  the  most  com- 
mon type  of  smoothbore  used  in  fields, 
woods  and  marsh.  The  average  hunter  is 
most  likely  to  use  a pump  gun,  yet  he  prob- 
ably rarely  visits  a clays  facility,  and  is  not 
likely  to  be  found  wearing  waxed  cotton 
apparel,  expensive  sporting  clays  vests  and 
hundred  dollar  shooting  glasses. 

Without  overdoing  it,  let’s  take 
a jog  down  memory  lane  to  con- 
sider some  of  the  top  pump  guns, 
past  and  present.  The  list  is  not 
comprehensive,  so  if  your  favor- 
ite is  missing,  don’t  feel  slighted. 

The  exposed  hammer  Wiia- 
chester  Model  97  appeared  in 

SHORTER  SHOTGUNS,  such  as  this 
Winchester  Model  1300,  make 
good  sense  for  hunting  turkeys. 


1897  and  was  produced  until  1957;  its  lon- 
gevity was  a fitting  tribute  to  its  popularity 
and  quality.  The  97  is  experiencing  a mi- 
nor resurgence,  with  the  fast  growing  Cow- 
boy Action  shooting  game.  I know  I’ve  seen 
them  used  at  several  Cowboy  shoots. 

Many  thousands  of  hunters  and  shoot- 
ers claim  that  the  Winchester  Model  1 2 is 
the  best  slide  action  smoothbore  ever 
made.  They  have  a good  point,  although 
naming  anything  “the  best”  is  a tricky 
proposition.  Records  show,  though,  that 
the  Model  12  was  the  most  popular  pump 
gun  in  trap  and  skeet  history. 

A friend  from  Lancaster  County  has  a 
nice  collection  of  Model  12s,  and  he  used 
many  of  them  extensively  for  years  shoot- 
iiag  trap  and  skeet.  He  finally  switched  to 
over/under  shotguns,  hut  still  never  could 
part  with  his  beloved  Winchester  Model 
12s. 

I was  introduced  to  clay  targets  via  trap 
shooting  after  my  first  year  of  small  game 
hunting,  and  decided  that  trap  shooting 
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would  improve  my  wingshooting.  At  the 
time  I could  afford  to  shoot  trap  only  in 
the  summer,  and  the  only  shotgun  1 owned 
was  not  suitable  for  trap  shooting,  so  1 used 
my  father- in-law’s  12-gauge,  30-inch,  full- 
choked  Winchester  Model  12. 

1 used  the  Winchester  primarily  as  a 
single-shot,  because  1 shot  only  singles  at 
trap,  but  1 got  to  like  the  gun.  1 eventually 
switched  to  a side-by-side  for  hunting,  but 
have  always  had  a soft  spot  for  Model  12s; 
1 still  own  one,  in  20-gauge.  I’m  not  alone, 
because  Winchester  sold  nearly  three  mil- 
lion Model  12s  during  its  production  run. 
(WARNING:  If  one  holds  the  trigger  back 
on  a Model  12  and  keeps  pumping  the  ac- 
tion, it  will  tire  repeatedly  when  the  slide 
reaches  its  maximum  forward  position  un- 
til the  magazine  is  empty.) 

The  other  big  seller  among  pump  shot- 
guns — and  perhaps  the  only  other  one 
able  to  make  a legitimate  claim  of  being 
the  best  pump  ever  — is  the  Remington 
Model  870.  It’s  likely  equal  to,  or  better 

)ohn  McConigle 


than,  Winchester’s  Model  12,  but  for  some 
reason  it  lacks  the  latter’s  charisma. 

The  870  hit  the  market  in  1949  and  is 
still  being  produced.  Like  the  Model  12, 
the  870  has  appeared  in  many  variations. 
For  years  the  870  carried  the  moniker 
“Wingmaster”  and  was  quite  classy  look- 
ing. Competition  and  economy  forced 
Remington  to  make  changes  to  the  870. 
They  added  a more  modest  looking  type 
called  the  870  Express,  which  does  the  job 
and  still  sells  strongly.  There’s  also  an  870 
for  just  about  any  type  of  use,  such  as  tur- 
key hunting  and  deer  hunting. 

Ithaca’s  Model  37  pump  is  a bottom 
ejector  and  had  a modest  but  ardent  fol- 
lowing, especially  the  20-gauge  feather- 
weight; they  were  really  sweet.  I have  a 
friend  who  bought  one  used  about  30  years 
ago,  and  he  still  carries  it.  Ithaca  guns  are 
no  longer  being  manufactured,  which  is  a 
great  loss  to  the  firearm  industry. 

Mossberg  brought  out  the  Model  500 
pump  that  became  popular  at  least  partly 
because  of  its  low  price,  but  in  the  early 
years  it  had  some  problems.  Once  the 
Model  500  was  improved,  though,  it 
grabbed  a market  share  and  was  likely  the 
reason  Remington  introduced  the  870  Ex- 
press. A lot  of  hunters  now  carry  Mossbergs 
by  choice  and  with  confidence.  Mossberg 
is  a major  player  in  the  pump  gun  market. 

The  pump  gun  that  changed  not  only 
the  pump  gun  market,  but  also  hunting  it- 
self, was  the  Mossberg  Model  835  Ulti- 
Mag,  capable  of  shooting  the  then  new  3 Vi- 
inch,  12-gauge  magnum  shell.  Several  firms 
now  manufacture  both  pumps  and 
semiautos  for  the  big  12-gauge  magnum, 
and  3 Vi-inch  shells  are  common  fodder  for 
turkey  and  waterfowl. 

I believe  the  3Vi-inch  magnum  is  over- 
kill for  most  hunting  situations.  Pumps 
chambered  for  the  12-gauge,  3Vi-inch  mag- 
num kick  like  a Missouri  mule.  Some  tur- 

CAMO  COMPOSITE  stocks  on  Benelli  Nova 
and  Super  Nova  pumps  make  them 
extremely  durable. 
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key  loads  have  as  much  as  72-foot  pounds 
of  recoil  energy.  That  smarts. 

Stick  to  shotguns  with  3-inch  chambers. 
They  cost  less,  the  shells  cost  less  and 
they’re  easier  on  your  shoulder.  Also,  as  we 
get  older  we’re  less  able  to  take  the  heavy 
recoil.  Additionally,  3-inch  shells  do  fine 
out  to  40  or  so  yards,  and  any  shots  longer 
than  that  should  not  be  taken. 

Let’s  consider  some  reasons  why  pump 
guns  are  so  popular  among  hunters.  Pump 
guns  have  always  offered  good  value  for  the 
dollar.  And  these  days,  the  cost  of  double- 
barreled  shotguns  has  risen  beyond  the 
reach  of  many  hunters.  Pump  guns  are  less 
expensive  to  produce  and  purchase. 

Pumps  also  offer  shooters  multiple  shots, 
rather  than  the  one  or  two  with  a single  or 
double-barreled  shotgun.  What’s  not  to  like 
about  a repeating  shotgun? 

Versatility  is  a strong  point  favoring 
pump  shotguns.  Pump  guns  handle  upland 
birds,  rabbits,  waterfowl,  turkey  and  deer 
equally  well.  Further,  a pump  can  operate 
with  any  combination  of  high  and  low  brass 
shells,  and,  if  chambered  to  do  so,  rounds 
of  any  length,  too,  without  making  any 
adjustments  to  the  gun.  Pumps  in  20-gauge 
get  the  nod  for  upland  birds,  because  of 
their  lower  weight.  They  also  handle  trap 
and  skeet  well;  they’re  a bit  tougher  to  score 
well  with  on  a sporting  clays  course, 
though. 

Turkey  and  waterfowl  hunting  call  for 
large  gauge  guns,  usually  12s,  loaded  with 
a lot  of  shot  propelled  hy  a heavy  powder 
charge.  A pump  is  well  suited  to  the  task. 
It  should  be  somewhat  heavy,  too,  to  help 
tame  recoil.  Another  reason  waterfowlers 
favor  pumps  is  because  they  can  keep  the 
barrel  pointed  safely  skywards  at  all  times 
while  in  a boat  or  a blind,  even  while  re- 
loading. 

A pump’s  action  adds  three  to  four 
inches  to  the  gun’s  overall  length,  com- 

Fun  Game  answer: 

KEY  WORDS 


pared  to  an  over/under  or  side-by-side. 
Many  hunters  not  only  don’t  consider  this 
when  choosing  barrel  length,  but  also  they 
don’t  believe  it  exists  until  actually  seen. 
Hold  an  unloaded  pump  gun  and  an  un- 
loaded over/under  butt-down  on  a counter, 
barrels  to  the  ceiling,  both  with  the  same 
barrel  length,  and  you’ll  immediately  see 
that  the  pump  is  significantly  longer  than 
the  double;  overall  length  makes  a differ- 
ence in  the  woods  or  blind  and  in  how  your 
smoothbore  swings.  Shorter  shotguns  make 
good  sense  hunting  turkeys,  while  longer 
guns  have  a smoother  swing  for  pass  shoot- 
ing waterfowl. 

My  barrel  length  choice  for  O/Us  or  S/ 
Ss  is  28  inches  for  upland  birds;  a 24-  or 
26-inch  barreled  pump  gun  would  be 
roughly  the  same  overall  length.  Long  bar- 
reled, tightly  choked  guns  are  not  well 
suited  for  the  uplands.  “Pap’s”  long  pump 
gun  was  made  more  efficient  by  bobbing 
the  barrel  and  adding  a Cutts-Compensa- 
tor  or  a Polychoke,  both  forerunners  to 
today’s  internal  screw-in  chokes. 

While  a pump  gun  is  restricted  to  only 
one  choke  at  a time,  different  conditions 
meriting  a choke  change  can  be  met  with 
screw-in  chokes,  which  is  pretty  much  all 
currently  made  pump  guns. 

My  father-in-law’s  Model  1 2 had  an  old 
single  bead  brass  sight,  which  worked  fine 
for  me  when  shooting  trap.  Other  pumps 
have  two  beads,  while  shotguns  for  deer  and 
turkeys  can  be  fitted  with  rifle  sights  and 
scopes.  Changing  sights  on  a pump  gun  to 
your  preference  is  a simple  job  for  a gun- 
smith. Scoped  pump  guns  are  commonly 
used  for  deer  and  sometimes  for  turkeys. 
Pumps  are  commonly  chambered  for  the 
.410  bore,  as  well  as  28-,  20-,  16-  12-  and 
even  10-gauge.  Pump  shotguns  have  a lot 
to  offer  hunters,  both  old  and  young.  Their 
value  price  (comparatively  speaking)  and 
versatility  make  them  especially  suitable 
for  youngsters  or  new  hunters,  who  can  af- 
ford only  one  gun.  Old  or  new,  pumps  keep 
working,  and  it  doesn’t  get  any  better  than 
that  for  hard  working  hunters.  □ 
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First  Fire 

ON  STILL  MORNINGS,  the  fog  lies  thick.  Dew  drips  from  the  trees’  leaves.  Hints 
of  color  have  flared  up  in  the  swamp  maples  and  sumacs.  Already  I have  filled  my 
woodshed  with  four  cords  of  hardwood,  enough  to  see  me  through  the  winter.  And  I 
start  thinking,  with  increasing  anticipation,  about  the  first  fire  in  the  kitchen  stove. 

I’ve  been  heating  my  home  primarily  with  wood  for  almost  30  years.  That  span  rep- 
resents a lot  of  trees  felled,  logs  bucked,  billets  split,  wood  hauled  and  stacked,  ashes 
emptied.  A lot  of  fires  lit,  basked  in,  stared  at  and  contemplated. 

I have  two  stoves  in  my  house  these  days,  a small  cast-iron  one  in  the  kitchen  and  a 
large  soapstone  model  in  the  living  room.  Both  were  bought  new  in  2003,  when  we 
remodeled  this  old  farmhouse.  Both  stoves  have  glass  doors  through  which  I can  watch 
the  fire  as  it  catches,  swells  and  settles  into  a slow,  heat-producing  burn. 

When  I lived  in  central  Pennsylvania  I burned  mainly  oak.  Nowadays,  in 

urn  sugar  maple  (the  best  firewt)od  hereabouts, 
almost  as  much  heat  value  as  white  oak),  yellow 
and  paper  birch,  beech,  ash,  apple,  elm. 

On  some  chilly  morning  my  toes  will  tell 
me  it’s  finally  time.  I’ll  lay  twists  of  newspaper 
on  the  grate  of  the  kitchen  stove.  Then  finely 
split  pieces  of  pine,  topped  by  three  or  four 
long  chunks  of  red  maple  laid  perpendicular 
to  the  pine  kindling,  and  maybe  another  news- 
paper twist  on  top  to  help  establish  the  draft. 
I’ll  light  the  pile  in  several  places.  Then  I’ll  sit 
down  at  the  table  with  a cup  of  coffee,  rising  to 
add  wood  to  the  growing  fire.  When  the  large 
chunks  of  maple  are  ablaze.  I’ll  cut  the  draft  to  the  stove, 
lessening  the  amount  of  air  feeding  the  fire. 

At  that  point,  the  show  begins. 

The  orange  flames  die  down  and  lap  around  the  edges  of  the  logs.  Now  and  again  the 
flames  vanish  as  invisible  gases  rise  horn  the  combusting  wood.  The  gases  accumulate  in 
the  firebox.  Suddenly  they  ignite,  a yellow-orange  hurst  that  goes  chasing  up  the  flue 
exit.  Green  and  purplish  flames  flicker  at  the  edge  of  the  pattern.  The  display  reminds 
me  of  colored  water  defying  gravity  and  running  uphill.  It  reminds  me  of  the  northern 
lights  that  sometimes  writhe  and  pulse  silently  in  the  night  sky. 

My  wife  considers  woodstoves  to  be  necessary  and  economical  devices  for  keeping 
warm  in  a northern  climate.  For  me,  the  fires  in  the  stoves  go  beyond  the  utilitarian. 
They  are  ceremonial.  They  form  a key  part  of  the  religion  of  living  with  the  earth  and 
within  its  natural  and  renewable  bounty.  The  smoke 
they  release  smells  good,  the  sounds  of  combustion 
are  small  and  reassuring,  the  flames  please  my  eye  — 
and  the  heat  warms  me,  body  and  soul. 
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This  15-  x10’/2-inch  calendar  features  12  stunning  wildlife 
photographs  and  includes  tentative  hunting  and  trapping 
seasons,  major  holidays,  wildlife  tidbits  and  plenty  of  room 
for  writing  in  appointments  and  other  notes.  Supplies  are 
limited;  ^et  yours  today!  Calendars  are  $3.95,  plus  shipping 
and  handling.  PA  residents  add  6%  state  sales  tax. 


Make  checks  payable  to  and  order  from; 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept,  M5, 
2001  Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110- 
9797:  or  visit  “The  Outdoor  Shop”  at 
WWW, pgc. state. pa. us;  or  call  1-SSS-SSS-5459 
and  have  your  Visa,  Discover,  MasterCard  or 
American  Express  ready. 


Shipping  & Handling 

$1.00  to  $6.00  = $1.25 
$6.01  to  $20.00  = $2.95 
$20.01  to  $35.00  = $4.95 
$35.01  to  $60.00  = $6.95 
$60.01  to  $100.00  = $6.95 
$100.01  to  $150.00  = $10.95 
$150.01  to  $200,00  = $12.95 
$200.01  to  $250.00  = $14.95 
Over  $250.00  = $16.95 


ed  Smith’s  Game  News 
Covers:  The 
Complete  Collection  ” 
covers,  in  chronological 
order,  every  one  of  the 
Game  News  covers 
that  featured  Ned’s 
artwork.  121  covers 
in  all,  each  repro- 
duced in  actual 
size,  from  the 
September 
1950  Special 
Issue  No.  1, 
through  to 
the  July 
2001  cover, 
which 
featured 
a turkey 
gobbler  — 
one  of  two  Ned 
Smith  paintings  published 
posthumously.  Price  is  $24.95, 
plus  s&h,  and  state  sales  tax. 


Call  1-S8'0-8’68>-3459,  and  haveyourVisa, 

Discover,  MasterCard  or  American  Express 

ready,  or  mail  your  remittance  to  . . . Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 

Department  MS 
2001  Elmerton  Avenue 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 


Shipping  & Handling 

$1,00  to  $6.00  = $1.25 
$6.01  to  $20,00  = $2.95 
$20.01  to  $35.00  = $4.95 
$35.01  to  $60.00  = $6.95 
$60.01  to  $100.00  = $6.95 
$100.01  to  $150.00  = $10.95 
$150.01  to  $200.00  = $12,95 
$200,01  to  $250.00  = $14.9£ 
Over  $250.00  = $16,95 


Make  check  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission;  do  not  send  cash. 
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Working  Together  for  Wildlife 


HUMMING3IRP  HANGOUT,  by 

Judy  A.  Schraderisthe2006 
Working  Together  for  Wildlife 
fine  art  print.  Pennsylvania’s 
smallest  bird,  the  ruby- 
throated  hummingbird  is  of- 
ten seen  hovering  nearflower- 
ing plants  in  search  of  nectar. 


Hummingbird  Hangout 

PRINTS  are  on  acid-free  paper;  im- 
age is  15  X 2272  inches.  Cost  is 
$125,  plus  s&h  (for  framing  add 
$97.50,  plus  s&h).  Embroidered, 
4-inch  patches  are  $5.66,  plus 
s&h.  PA  residents  add  6%  state 


Call  1-888-888-3459,  and  have  your  Visa, 
Discover,  MasterCard  or  American  Ex- 
press ready,  or  mall  your  remittance  to: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Department  MS 
2001  Elmerton  Avenue 
Harrisburg,  PA  1 71 1 0-9797 
Make  check  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission;  do  not  send  cash. 

Patches  and  other  items  available  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  may  be  or- 
dered from  "The  Outdoor  Shop"  at 
www.pgc.state.pa.us. 


sales  tax. 

WTFW  sales  benefit  Pennsylvania’s 
nongame  management  and  re- 
search projects. 


Shipping  & Handling 

$1.00  to  $6,00  = $1.25 
$6.01  to  $20,00  = $2.95 
$20.01  to  $35,00  = $4,95 
$35.01  to  $60.00  = $6,95 
$60.01  to  $100.00  = $6.95 
$100.01  to  $150.00  = $10.95 
$150.01  to  $200.00  = $12.95 
$200,01  to  $250.00  = $14,95 
Over  $250.00  = $16,95 
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Leadership  Defined 

By  Melody  Zuliinger 

Executive  Director 

Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen's  Clubs 

OVER  THE  PAST  several  months  these  pages  have  been  graced  with  messages 
from  the  leaders  of  well-respected  conservation  organizations  from  throughout 
Pennsylvania.  While  their  organizations’  names  may  reflect  concern  for  a particular 
species,  they  all  share  common  ground.  First  and  foremost,  is  their  passion  for  the 
wildlife  resource;  it’s  that  passion  that  drives  them  to  voluntarily  work  so  hard  to 
accomplish  all  that  they  do.  Second,  each  brought  up  the  importance  of  good  habitat 
for  all  wildlife,  not  just  their  particular  species.  And  each  acknowledged  not  just  the 
Game  Commission’s  immediate  critical  need  for  additional  revenue,  but  also  the  need 
for  financial  stability.  Only  with  secure  stable  funding  can  sound  scientific 
management  of  wildlife  and  wildlife  habitat  he  adequately  maintained. 

Every  one  of  these  organizations  is  comprised  of  thousands  of  volunteer  members 
who  willingly  contribute  their  time  and  money  to  the  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources.  Through  thousands  of  volunteer  hours,  and  thousands  of  dollars  of 
contributions,  they  have  worked  hand  in  hand  with  agency  employees  to  accomplish 
all  those  things  many  of  us  take  for  granted.  Whether  it’s  the  100*  bald  eagle  nest  or 
the  first  elk  hunt,  the  accomplishments  — the  positives,  if  you  will  — of  the  Game 
Commission  are  far  too  numerous  to  list  here.  Those  successes  are  attributable  to  two 
things:  the  dedication  of  the  agency’s  employees  and  commissioners,  and  the 
willingness  of  the  many  sportsmen  and  women  to  contribute  their  time  and  money  to 
the  conservation  cause. 

The  gains  made  in  resource  management  over  the  past  century  weren’t 
accomplished  easily  or  without  great  expense,  or  without  some  failures.  But  they  were 
accomplished  because  of  the  dedication  of  many  and  the  financial  backing  of  many 
more.  It’s  time  again  to  ante  up,  to  stake  our  claim  to  that  cherished  title  of  “the  first 
conservationists.’’  It’s  the  hope  of  all  the  organizations  that  appeared  on  these 
pages  — and  the  hope  of  countless  others  — that  our  legislators  will  share  our  passion 
and  concern  for  the  wildlife  resource  and  take  action  to  ensure  financial  stability  of 
our  agency.  It  doesn’t  matter  if  they  hunt  or  trap,  for  their  actions  ultimately  affect  all 
the  residents  of  this  Commonwealth,  as  well  as  the  billion-dollar  industry  that 
revolves  around  our  sport. 

It’s  time  for  leadership  to  step  forward  — to  make  the  tough  decisions  — to  stand 
not  with  their  heads  in  the  sand,  but  high  above  the  crowd,  to  see  what  lies  ahead  — 
to  see  the  big  picture.  It’s  not  a time  for  holding  grudges;  it’s  not  time  for  getting. 
Rather,  it’s  a time  of  giving. 

Like  the  above  mentioned  conservation  organizations,  the  Game  Commission  has 
long  been  a leader  amongst  resource  agencies.  We  all  should  he  proud  of  that.  We  are 
fortunate  to  have  some  of  the  most  dedicated  individuals  involved  in  not  only  these 
groups,  hut  also  employed  by  the  Game  Commission.  Perseverance  and  dedication  to 
a good  cause  can  often  make  a huge  difference.  Remember,  although  the  difference 
between  “whining”  and  winning”  is  just  a couple  of  letters;  the  difference  in  the 
meanings  of  the  two  words  is  significant.  It’s  time  our  leaders  in  Harrisburg  take 
positive  action,  and  time  for  all  those  who  call  themselves  a conservationist  to 
support  that  action. 
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Please,  Join  Your  Fellow 
Sportsmen 

Carl  Roe 

PCC  Executive  Director 

Beginning  in  may,  the  words  of  various  respected  statewide  sportsmen  s 
organizations  have  filled  these  pages  in  support  of  an  increase  in  funding  for  the 
Game  Commission.  While  each  of  them  may  not  always  agree  with  everything  the 
agency  does,  there  is  one  thing  they  all  agree  on:  what  the  Game  Commission  stands 
for.  Since  1895,  this  independent  state  agency  has  stood  for  conserving  and  protect- 
ing  wildlife  for  everyone,  for  sound  wildlife  management  based  on  science,  and  for 
preserving  our  state’s  rich  hunting  and  trapping  heritage. 

As  sportsmen  and  women,  we  recognize  that  we  are  at  a very  important  point  in 
the  history  of  wildlife  management  in  Pennsylvania.  We  need  to  ask  ourselves  some 
very  important  questions:  What  do  we  want  from  our  wildlife  management  agency? 

Do  we  want  to  provide  sufficient  law  enforcement  coverage? 

Do  we  want  a Hunter- Trapper  Education  program  that  meets  the  demand  and 
satisfies  the  needs  of  our  future  hunters  and  trappers? 

Do  we  want  to  ensure  that  conservation  education  is  provided  in  classrooms,  that 
every  teacher  in  the  state  has  the  information  and  materials  to  help  their  students 
gain  a better  understanding  and  appreciation  of  our  state’s  rich  wildlife  diversity  and 
the  vital  role  hunting  and  trapping  has  played  and  continues  to  play  in  that  effort? 

Do  we  want  to  be  able  to  conduct  the  research  necessary  to  manage  game  and 
nongame  species  in  the  best  possible  way? 

Urban  and  suburban  sprawl  threaten  what  is  left  of  Pennsylvania’s  rural  and 
agricultural  lands.  Do  we  want  to  ensure  a portion  of  that  land  is  preserved  for 
posterity,  to  ensure  that  hunting  and  trapping  do  not  become  activities  for  the 
wealthy?  Do  we  want  to  be  able  to  maintain  and  enhance  wildlife  habitat  on  our  1.4 
million  acres  of  State  Game  Lands,  as  well  as  help  private  landowners  with  their 
wildlife  habitat  needs? 

To  tackle  these  challenges  we  need  your  support  for  an  increase  in  funding  for  the 
Game  Commission.  Whether  that  funding  comes  in  the  form  of  an  increase  in 
hunting  and  furtaker  licenses  or  an  infusion  of  state  taxpayer  dollars,  this  funding  is 
needed  and  it  is  needed  soon.  Otherwise,  the  Game  Commission  will  be  forced  to 
make  additional  cuts  not  only  to  the  services  above,  but  many  others  as  well. 

More  than  110  years  ago,  a group  of  conservation-minded  sportsmen  approached 
the  state  General  Assembly  with  a novel  idea:  create  a state  agency  funded  by  hunters 
and  trappers  to  restore  and  protect  game  and  other  wildlife.  Today,  license  buyers,  as 
well  as  all  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  are  able  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  that  decision  of  more 
than  a century  ago,  as  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  is  able  to  offer  unprec- 
edented hunting,  trapping  and  other  wildlife  related  experiences. 

Do  not  those  who  will  be  here  another  century  from  now  deserve  the  same 
commitment  from  us  today?  To  pass  along  our  heritage,  however,  we  must  act  now. 
Will  you  be  among  those  who  stand  up  to  be  counted?  Please  join  your  fellow 
sportsmen  and  contact  your  local  legislators  to  let  them  know  that  you  support  an 
increase  in  funding  for  the  Game  Commission.  Wildlife  Needs  Your  Support! 
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Rimfire 

By  Dave  Dufford 


IN  RECENT  YEARS  nearly  all  of 
my  hunting  has  featured  dogs, 
birds  and  shotguns,  but  that  hasn’t  al- 
ways been  the  case.  Not  that  long  ago, 
most  of  my  hunting  was  for  squirrels, 
and  although  using  a shotgun  was  of- 
ten the  order  of  the  day,  I always  pre- 
ferred my  .22  for  bushytails.  A couple 
of  years  ago,  health  problems  began  to 
make  bird  hunting  more  difficult  for 
me,  and  1 decided  to  slow  down  a little 
and  start  to  do  a bit  more  squirrel  hunt- 
ing again. 

One  early  November  day  last  year 
I took  a day  off  from  hunting  to  do 


some  shopping  with  my  wife,  and  some- 
thing completely  unexpected  happened: 
She  surprised  me  with  an  early  Christmas 
gift  — a new  rifle.  It  wasn’t  like  I hadn’t 
been  thinking  about  getting  a heavy-bar- 
reled Savage  chambered  for  the  . 1 7 HMR, 
but  I certainly  hadn’t  planned  to  have  one 
anytime  before  the  following  spring,  when 
it  was  time  to  think  about  chuck  hunting. 
Needless  to  say,  it  wasn’t  long  before  I took 
my  new  rifle  out  for  a squirrel  hunt. 

When  the  day  started  out  sunny  and 
warm,  I decided  to  do  some  lawn  chores, 
but  as  the  day  progressed  and  the  sky 
clouded  over  I began  to  think  about  squir- 
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rels.  There  was  no  breeze,  and  I wouldn’t 
have  to  worry  about  squinting  into  the  sun 
to  watch  for  squirrels  making  their  way 
through  the  branches.  Perfect  for  a squir- 
rel hunt,  and  I had  a brand  new  rifle.  It 
was  shortly  after  3 o’clock  when  I entered 
the  woods,  and  I was  surprised  to  discover 
that  I was  actually  feeling  a touch  of  guilt. 

I realize  hunting  is  different  from  one 
person  to  the  next,  in  at  least  some  regards. 
I know  plenty  of  hunters  who  never  de- 
velop an  attachment  to  a favorite  firearm, 
and  I also  know  hunters  who  don’t  allow 
themselves  to  become  too  attached  to  a 
good  hunting  dog.  I’m  not  like  that,  and 
only  minutes  into  the  hunt  it  suddenly  oc- 
curred to  me  that  I wasn’t  carrying  my  old 
581  Remington,  the  only  rifle  I’d  ever 
hunted  squirrels  with.  Without  counting, 
I can  say  that  since  I began  hunting.  I’ve 
easily  gone  through  a dozen  or  more  shot- 
guns and  close  to  that  many  deer  rifles  but, 
for  whatever  reason,  parting  with  that  .22 
never  crossed  my  mind.  Walking  along 
through  the  bright  autumn  woods  feeling 
the  heft  of  the  new  Savage,  I couldn’t  help 
but  wonder  what  my  father  would  think  if 
he  knew  the  .22  he’d  bought  me  for  my 
15th  birthday  would  still  be  my  favorite 
squirrel  rifle  36  years  later. 

I alternated  between  still-hunting  and 
stand  hunting,  but  I never  sat  anywhere 
very  long.  Warm  weather  or  not,  I was  still 
used  to  covering  ground  when  I hunted, 
and  still-hunting  has  always  been  a produc- 
tive squirrel  hunting  technique  for  me. 
Because  the  area  1 hunt  gets  a lot  of  pres- 
sure, the  squirrels  are  hard  to  hunt,  par- 
ticularly with  a rifle.  They  seem  to  be  con- 
stantly on  the  move,  and  at  the  first  hint 
of  danger  they  usually  take  off  running  in- 
stead of  trying  to  hide.  Several  years  ago  I 
got  a squirrel  call  that  imitates  a squirrel 
in  distress,  and  I’ve  had  some  luck  using  it 
to  make  them  stop  long  enough  to  take  aim 
with  a rifle. 

The  first  time  I ever  used  the  call  was 
on  a day  almost  identical  to  this  one,  but 
on  that  occasion  I decided  to  stand  rather 


than  still-hunt.  I was  in  a spot  where 
I’ve  taken  lots  of  squirrels  over  the  past 
15  years,  but  I sat  there  quite  a while 
that  day  with  little  action.  I’d  heard 
squirrels  calling  from  farther  back 
along  the  hilltop,  while  the  few  I’d 
seen  had  been  making  their  way 
through  the  upper  branches  of  tall 
oaks,  far  enough  away  to  rule  out  any 
chance  of  a shot  with  my  .22.  Even 
when  they  are  well  within  range  of  a 
rifle,  I never  feel  comfortable  enough 
to  take  silhouette  shots,  anyway,  where 
my  bullet  may  continue  traveling  an 
unknown  distance,  even  after  passing 
through  my  target. 

Unlike  this  day,  though,  that  day 
wasn’t  overcast,  so  I deliberately 
placed  my  back  against  the  eastern  side 
of  a broad  maple.  Early  morning  and 
late  afternoon  hunts  are  the  best  times 
to  find  squirrels,  and  on  bluebird  days 
a hunter  can  go  half  blind  trying  to 
find  a squirrel  when  the  sun  is  low  on 
the  horizon.  If  I’m  watching  an  area  I 
always  choose  a seat  facing  west  in  the 
mornings  or  east  in  the  afternoons,  just 
to  keep  the  sun  out  of  my  eyes. 

With  only  10  minutes  of  hunting 
time  left  I spotted  a gray  digging 
through  the  leaves  in  search  of  acorns. 
1 watched  the  bushytail  as  it  vanished 
behind  a log.  The  squirrel  never 
stopped  moving,  one  moment  going 
far  enough  beyond  the  dead  tree  for 
me  to  see  it,  and  then  coming  closer 
toward  me  where  the  log  again  hid  it 
from  view.  I’d  almost  given  up  on  get- 
ting a shot  when  I remembered  the  call 
in  my  pocket.  I pulled  it  out  while  the 
gray  was  out  of  sight,  and  a few  mo- 
ments later,  when  it  moved  far  enough 
beyond  the  log  that  I could  see  it  again, 
I let  out  a few  squeaks.  The  squirrel 
froze,  long  enough  for  me  to  get  a shot, 
anyway.  After  field-dressing  it,  I made 
a note  to  remember  the  call  when  I 
went  squirrel  hunting. 

Still-hunting  my  way  along  I soon 
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came  to  a spot  that  reminded  me  of  still  kept  moving  right  along  for  another 
another  hunt  with  my  old  .22  and  the  10  feet  or  so  until  it  disappeared  again,  this 
call.  It  was  a cold  and  clear  morning  time  behind  a much  larger  oak. 
with  a heavy  frost  covering  the  ground  When  it  didn’t  reappear  on  the  oppo- 

when  1 left  the  house  that  day,  and  site  side  of  the  oak  a moment  later,  1 didn’t 
things  hadn’t  warmed  up  at  all  by  the  know  whether  it  had  climbed  the  tree  or 
time  1 reached  the  area  where  I’d  changed  its  route  and  was  moving  away 
planned  to  sit.  Fortunately,  1 didn’t  from  me  in  line  with  the  trunk.  1 slipped 
have  long  to  wait  before  a squirrel  the  call  out  of  my  pocket  and  gave  a few 
showed  up.  squeaks  on  it  to  get  it  to  show,  and  it 

1 was  watching  an  open  section  of  worked.  The  squirrel  scurried  around  to  my 
woods  and  1 still  don’t  know  how  the  side  of  the  big  oak,  about  four  feet  off  the 
gray  got  within  20  yards  before  1 saw  ground,  and  dropped  to  the  frosted  leaves 
it.  It  was  on  the  ground  and  moving  as  soon  as  my  .22  touched  off. 
slowly  from  left  to  right  in  front  of  me  Less  than  20  minutes  later  I heard  an- 
when  1 first  spotted  it,  and  when  it  other  scolding  behind  me.  1 waited  until  it 
moved  behind  a tree  1 had  a chance  was  quiet  again  and  slowly  leaned  over  for 
to  get  my  rifle  up  and  ready  for  the  a look.  1 didn’t  see  it  at  first,  but  I finally 
shot.  When  it  re-  spotted  a slight  twitch  of  its  tail  far  up  in  a 
appeared  it  tree,  and  then  I saw  its  head  slip  over  the 
side  of  a branch  to  look  down  at  me.  It  was 
high  and  the  angle 
was  almost  straight 
up,  so  1 quartered 
the  target  in  my 
scope  and  slowly 
squeezed  the  trig- 
ger. My  581  still 
sports  an  old  14- 
inch  4X  Weaver 
scope,  but  the 
combination 
works  well  for 
me.  When  the 
little  rifle  cracked 
the  squirrel  disap- 
peared along  the  top  of 
the  branch,  but  only 
for  a moment  before  it 
tumbled  off  the  far  side. 

Continuing  to  hunt 
my  way  along  the  hill- 
top with  the  new  .17 
cradled  on  my  arm,  1 
wondered  if  I’d  get  a 
chance  to  use  it.  Every 
time  1 get  a new  shot- 
gun I’m  always  curious 
about  how  that  first  shot 
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at  game  is  going  to  turn  out,  and  now  1 had 
that  same  curiosity  about  this  new  rifle. 

I remember  one  hot  afternoon  when  I 
decided  to  take  the  .22  out  for  squirrels  in- 
stead of  carrying  a new  shotgun  to  try  for 
grouse.  Just  the  day  before  I’d  carried  the 
shotgun  for  miles  in  the  warm  w'eather 
without  seeing  a bird,  but  as  soon  as  I en- 
tered the  woods  with  the  .22  a grouse 
flushed  and  then  flew  straight  away  through 
an  opening.  Unbelievably,  a little  later  I 
jumped  another  one.  Fortunately,  the  squir- 
rel hunting  helped  make  up  for  it  that  day, 
even  though  my  shooting  wasn’t  at  its  best. 

The  first  place  I stopped  to  watch  that 
afternoon  I saw  three  grays  and  missed  shots 
at  two  of  them  before  I decided  to  try  my 
luck  farther  back  along  the  hilltop.  Before 
I reached  my  second  stand  I saw  two  more 
squirrels,  but  wasn’t  able  to  get  a shot  at 
the  first  one,  and  the  second  one  was  so 
small  that  I passed  on  it. 

The  second  place  I sat  to  watch  gave 
me  a good  view  down  over  the  side  of  a 
hill,  and  within  the  first  15  minutes  or  so  I 
watched  two  grays  running  all  over  the 
hillside  and  up  and  down  trees  below  me 
without  once  offering  a shot.  A short  time 
after  they  disappeared  a third  gray  showed 
up,  and  this  one  wasn’t  anywhere  near  as 
energetic  as  the  others.  It  was  moving  along 
on  the  ground  when  I spotted  it,  and  when 
it  stopped  long  enough,  the  little  .22  slug 
hit  it  halfway  between  the  eye  and  the  ear. 

When  the  field-dressing  was  done  and 
the  squirrel  was  in  the  game  bag  I started 
to  still-hunt  my  way  back  toward  home, 
but  I stopped  again  not  far  from  where  I’d 
been  sitting  earlier.  I wasn’t  there  more 
than  five  minutes  before  I heard  a squirrel 
scolding  somewhere  off  to  my  right.  I spot- 
ted it  as  soon  as  I turned  to  look,  about  10 
feet  up  the  side  of  a tree;  1 promptly  missed 
it.  The  squirrel  ran  up  the  tree  and  stopped, 
and  at  my  second  shot  it  vanished  into  a 
thick  tangle  at  the  base  of  the  tree.  I hur- 
ried over  to  make  sure  and  found  it  half 
buried  in  the  brush  right  where  it  had 
fallen.  I’m  pretty  sure  this  one  was  dead 


before  it  hit  the  ground.  There  was 
only  a half  hour  of  hunting  time  left 
by  the  time  this  one  was  cleaned,  so  I 
still-hunted  my  way  home  after  that, 
seeing  two  more  grays  that  didn’t  of- 
fer shots. 

Still  thinking  about  that  day,  I was, 
by  now,  really  beginning  to  wonder 
why  I hadn’t  been  able  to  get  a shot 
with  the  new  . 1 7 yet  on  this  trip.  By 
now  I was  working  my  way  past  a spot 
that  stirred  the  memory  of  another  hot 
afternoon  hunt  that  had  taken  place 
more  than  10  years  ago.  That  time, 
however,  I was  carrying  only  a cam- 
era. 

It  was  the  second  day  of 
Pennsylvania’s  youth  squirrel  season, 
and  after  my  son  Jake  arrived  home 
from  school  we  gathered  our  gear.  I’d 
gotten  him  a left-handed  .22  for  his 
13th  birthday  that  spring,  and  al- 
though he’d  used  it  to  shoot  several 
groundhogs  during  the  summer,  he  had 
yet  to  bag  his  first  squirrel  with  it. 

Soon  after  we  entered  the  woods 
two  squirrels  ran  up  a large  oak  and 
that  was  the  last  we  saw  of  them.  Not 
long  after  that  we  spotted  another  one 
before  it  saw  us.  It  was  moving  along 
on  the  ground,  obviously  with  no  in- 
tention of  stopping.  I signaled  Jake  to 
give  a couple  squeaks  on  the  call  like 
I’d  taught  him  and  the  trick  worked. 
The  squirrel  stopped  long  enough  for 
Jake  to  fire,  but  he  missed. 

Before  we  reached  the  spot  where 
we’d  planned  to  sit  we  saw  another 
gray  making  its  way  along  the  ground, 
but  this  one  disappeared  before  we 
could  even  try  the  call.  Twenty  min- 
utes after  we’d  reached  our  stand  we 
finally  spotted  the  next  gray  on  the 
ground  and  moving  our  way.  As  usual, 
this  one  didn’t  stop,  so  I whispered  for 
Jake  to  wait  until  he  had  a good  look 
at  it  before  he  tried  to  stop  it  with  the 
call. 

I can’t  say  for  sure  that  the  call  was 
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responsible,  but  the  bushytail  contin- 
ued toward  us  for  another  10  or  15  feet 
before  it  stopped.  Jake  could  see  it,  and 
his  shot  was  an  obvious  hit,  but  the 
squirrel  took  off  surprisingly  fast  and 
vanished  into  a tangle  of  grapevines. 
We  hurried  over  and  found  the  squir- 
rel; Jake’s  shot  hit  it  in  the  head.  Jake 
field-dressed  it  himself,  and  then  we 
moved  farther  back  on  the  hilltop  to 
try  sitting  at  another  spot. 

Jake  missed  a squirrel  as  soon  as  we 
arrived  and  later,  with 
only  15  minutes 
of  hunting  time 
left,  another 
one  was  spot- 
ted. The  call  fi- 
nally stopped 
it,  only  a few 
feet  off  the 
ground  as  it 
was  starting  up  a 
tree,  and  Jake’s  .22 
quickly  dropped  squirrel  number  two. 

That  hunt  with  Jake  reminded  me 
of  when  I was  only  a few  years  older 
than  he  was  that  day.  By  the  time  1 
was  old  enough  to  hunt  without  an 
adult,  I had  already  been  hunting 
squirrels  with  my  .22  for  several  years, 
and  I’d  even  discovered  a few  favored 
locations  that  were  better  suited  to 
rimfire  hunting.  Squirrels  are  tough 
little  animals  and,  regardless  of  shot 
size,  long  shots  with  shotguns  are  al- 
ways a bad  idea. 

In  my  old  hunting  area  there  was 
one  gently  sloping  hillside  with  a large 
area  containing  little  timber.  The  spot 
was  completely  choked  with  grapevine 
tangles  and  briars  that  were  so  thick  I 
had  to  crawl  on  hands  and  knees  at 
times  to  get  through  it.  Near  the  cen- 
ter of  the  area  stood  two  tall  dead  trees 
with  wild  grapevines  tapering  upward 
for  most  of  their  height,  and  the  squir- 
rels seemed  to  enjoy  sunning  them- 
selves just  above  the  vines.  The  up- 


hill side  provided  one  narrow  opening  in 
the  surrounding  cover,  which  offered  a 
good  view  of  the  trees,  but  the  range  from 
there  made  shotgun  hunting  a bad  propo- 
sition. For  a young  man  with  a rimfire,  the 
situation  was  almost  ideal.  I was  using  open 
sights  in  those  days  and  ended  up  missing 
more  than  I hit,  but  when  one  would  fall, 
the  satisfaction  of  having  made  a rather 
long,  difficult  shot  made  crawling  through 
the  brush  to  retrieve  the  game  seem  well 
worth  the  effort. 

My  reminiscing  about  past  hunts  sud- 
denly ended  when,  finally,  I noticed  a gray 
squirrel  coming  down  a tree  about  60  yards 
away.  By  the  time  it  reached  the  ground 
I’d  lost  sight  of  it  behind  some  fallen 
branches  and  ground  cover,  and  when  it 
didn’t  reappear  I began  a slow  stalk,  hop- 
ing I’d  catch  a glimpse  of  it.  A few  minutes 
later  I was  within  arm’s  length  of  the  tree 
I’d  first  spotted  it  on,  and  I still  hadn’t  seen 
it. 

I stood  there  wondering  whether  it 
might  have  moved  off,  or  if  it  was  still 
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somewhere  close  by.  Too  often  in  cases  like 
this  I’ve  mistakenly  allowed  myself  to  think 
the  squirrel  left  the  area,  only  to  spook  it 
once  I’d  dropped  all  caution,  so  I contin- 
ued  to  stand  there  motionless  as  I surveyed 
the  ground  for  movement.  I was  just  about 
to  admit  it  had  gotten  away  when  some- 
thing caught  my  attention.  It  wasn’t  on  the 
ground  now,  though.  It  was  curled  up  in 
the  fork  of  a tree  about  30  feet  up  and 
maybe  30  yards  away.  Presenting  an  ideal 
shot,  it  didn’t  move  as  I knelt  down  to 
shoot.  Luckily,  there  was  a small  sapling 
right  in  front  of  me  that  I was  able  to  use 
as  a rest.  Putting  the  crosshairs  on  its  head, 
I slowly  squeezed  the  trigger  — taking  my 
first  shot  at  game  with  the  new  . 1 7 HMR. 
When  the  rimfire  cracked  the  squirrel  fell 
to  the  ground,  and  I hurried  over  to  col- 
lect it.  It  was  a large  female,  and  I noticed 
a tiny  hole  about  halfway  between  its  right 
eye  and  ear.  The  exit  wound  left  little  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  the  .17  for  squirrel  hunt- 
ing is  best  suited  for  making  head  shots 


only,  but  then  again,  accuracy  and 
good  bullet  placement  always  has  been 
the  most  important  factor  in  making 
a clean  kill  with  any  rimfire. 

Hunting  hours  were  nearly  over  by 
the  time  I placed  the  gray  into  my 
game  bag,  but  as  I started  off  toward 
home  I couldn’t  help  thinking  ahead 
to  chuck  hunting  with  the  new  rifle 
the  following  summer.  Back  in  the 
mid-’60s  I’d  bought  myself  a model  70 
Winchester  chambered  for  the  .225, 
but  I sold  it  while  living  in  Montana 
during  the  ’80s.  Since  returning  home 
to  Pennsylvania,  my  only  varmint  rifle 
has  been  my  old  .22,  and  with  lots  of 
practice  at  the  range  it  has  proven  to 
be  a fairly  consistent  chuck  rifle  out 
to  a hundred  yards.  I’m  pretty  sure  the 
new  .17  HMR  will  improve  upon  that, 
and  I also  know  of  at  least  a few  places 
I still  want  to  try  it  out  on  squirrels.  I 
have  a feeling  it  will  get  a good 
test.  □ 


Books  in  Brief 


(Not  available  from  the  Game  Commission.) 

Wild  Guide:  Bears,  Charles  Fergus,  Stackpole  Books,  5067  Ritter  Road, 
Mechanicsburg,  Pennsylvania  1 7055,  www.stackpolebooks.com,  800-732-3669, 
1 44pp.,  22  color  photos,  1 5 color  illustrations,  soft  cover,  $1 9.95.  Charles  Fergus 
is  a superb  naturalist  and  has  authored  many  books  on  wildlife  and  his 
experiences  in  the  great  outdoors.  This  guide  includes  information  on  bears 
around  the  world  but  focuses  on  North  America's  black  bears,  grizzly  bears  and 
polar  bears.  Learn  about  feeding  behaviors,  social  behaviors  and  territoriality; 
breeding,  cubs,  denning  and  hibernation;  bear  sign  and  bear-human 
interactions.  Did  you  know  that  a polar  bear  can  scoop  a 500-pound  seal  out 
the  water  with  a flip  of  its  paw  or  that  the  roar  of  a grizzly  can  be  heard  a mile 
away  or  that  the  sensory  membranes  in  a black  bear's  nose  take  up  1 00  times 
the  space  of  a human's?  Do  you  know  what  to  do  if  you  encounter  a bear  in  the 
wild?  Wild  Guide:  Bears  will  give  you  an  exhilarating  glimpse  inside  the  lives  of 
these  intriguing  and  magnificent  mammals. 
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By  Roger  Hayslip 


W 


HO  says  ad- 
venture must 
always  he  far-flung 
and  exotic?  Some- 
times, heart-stop- 
ping action  can  be 
found  as  close  as  your 
own  backyard.  When 
Mike  Hetherington 
suddenly  found  him- 
self intently  watch- 
ing four  bucks  — a 
respectable  8-point, 
an  average  6,  a little 
Y-huck,  and  a huge 
10-point,  all  in  pursuit 
of  one  little  doe  — out 
in  front  of  his  treestand, 
it  was  just  about  more 
than  any  deer  hunter’s 
heart  could  ask  for  or 
possibly  take. 

Fifty-nine  years  old, 
tall  and  lanky  at  6-3,  a 
phone  repairman  with  a 
gentle  but  deep  and  boom- 
ing voice,  Mike  is  a life- 
long Pennsylvania  gentle- 
man and  a fine  role 
model  of  what  a sports- 
man should  be.  Among 
other  outdoor  hobbies, 
he  enjoys  growing  flowers, 
is  an  avid  birdwatcher  and 
spends  a lot  of  time  reading 
up  on  nature  and  making 
home  videos  of  deer  and  other 
wildlife  all  year  round.  In  short. 


he  harbors  a deep  love  and  respect  for  both 
the  animals  he  pursues  and  the  environ- 
ments they  inhabit.  No  doubt,  this  is  a huge 
factor  in  why  he  is  such  a knowledgeable 
and  successful  hunter. 

Mike  grew  up  hunting  small  game,  par- 
ticularly pheasants  and  rabbits,  back  in  the 
glory  days.  He  still  has  a penchant  for  tur- 
key and  grouse  hunting.  But  first  and  fore- 
most, Mike  is  a white-tailed  deer  fanatic. 
Over  the  years  he  has  pursued  and  taken 
them  with  rifle,  handgun,  muzzleloader  and 
bow  (although  he  now  favors  the 
muzzleloader  and  bow).  In  addition  to  his 
own  small  acteage  behind  his  home,  he 
hunts  every  year  with  the  same  group  of 
eight  to  ten  guys  at  a camp  in  Luzerne 
County,  whete  they  have  been  hunting 
together  since  he  was  12. 

For  Mike,  Friday,  November  7,  2003, 
would  turn  out  to  be  the  most  exciting  day 
ever  spent  on  stand  in  all  his  years  of  pur- 
suing whitetails.  Mike  was  settled  into  his 
treestand  well  before  daybreak,  and  by  6:30 
all  four  bucks  and  the  doe  had  made  their 
debut  into  Mike’s  backyard  vantage  point. 
The  deet  continued  to  hang  in  and  around 
the  edge  of  a small  hollow,  remaining  just 
out  of  bow  (but  not  gun)  range  for  an  hour 
and  a half.  The  three  smaller  bucks  con- 
stantly trailed  the  doe  at  varying  distances, 
while  the  big  brute  kept  them  all  in  their 
subordinate  places  by  repeatedly  grunting, 
posturing  and  chasing.  Occasionally,  with 
hair  flared,  the  clearly  dominant  buck  ex- 
hibited a stiff-legged  side-step  toward  the 
intruders.  Talk  about  an  adrenaline  rush. 
This  is  the  kind  of  intense  drama  all  true 
deer  hunters  dream  of  and  live  for. 

While  almost  too  preoccupied  with  the 
deer  antics  to  notice,  Mike  watched  a lone 
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coyote  materialize  and  trot  directly  under- 
neath his  treestand,  pausing  momentarily 
to  look  back  at  the  deer.  It  was  the  only 
one  he  had  ever  seen,  and  perhaps  a strange 
omen  of  a very  special  day. 

At  about  8 a.m.,  Mike’s  heart  began  to 
sink  as  the  doe  walked  straight  away  and 
downhill  deep  into  the  hollow,  taking  all 
four  bucks  with  her.  It  looked  to  be  an- 
other one  of  those  “close  but  not  close 
enough”  mornings  that  hunters  are  all  too 
familiar  with.  Then,  suddenly,  the  doe 
turned  about-face  and  walked  directly  back 
toward  Mike,  passing  broadside  within  a 
mere  15  yards  of  his  stand.  And  the  big 
10-point  was  right  behind  her. 

Having  had  all  morning  to  size  up  the 
tremendous  buck  and  calm  down  (a  little), 
Mike  was  already  at  full  draw,  and  released 
his  arrow  just  as  the  buck  stepped  into  a 
clear  shooting  lane.  The  buck  jumped,  and 
Mike  thought  he  saw  the  arrow  hit  near 
the  center  of  the  rib  cage.  The  doe  contin- 
ued to  walk  away,  and  the  buck  followed. 

Neither  of  the  deer  ever  ran.  Mike’s  im- 
mediate second-guessing  thought  was:  How 
could  I have  missed?  But  when  the  huge 
buck  turned  with  his  left  side  in  plain  view, 
Mike  saw  a big  blood  spot  on  his  rib  cage. 

Both  the  doe  and  the 


buck  continued  to 
walk  for 


about  50  yards,  then  the  buck  lay  down 
in  clear  view.  Thinking  the  deer  would 
bleed  out  and  expire,  Mike  patiently 
waited  an  hour  before  getting  down 
from  his  treestand.  During  all  this  time 
the  buck  kept  his  head  up,  while  the 
other  bucks  continued  to  chase  the 
doe  all  around  him.  Mike  finally 
climbed  out  of  the  tree  and  backed  out 
to  his  house  to  grab  some  coffee  and 
breakfast,  and  to  buy  some  more  time. 

By  the  time  Mike  returned,  the 
buck  had  moved  about  20  yards  and 
lain  down  again.  Mike  tried  for  about 
an  hour  to  still-hunt  within  range  for 
a finishing  shot,  but  the  buck  got  up 
and  moved  again  before  he  could  get 


NOTE:  Though  Mike  has  con- 
sistently seen  and  taken  quite  a 
few  deer  over  the  years  on  his 
pint-sized  property  in  the 
middle  of  crowded  southeast- 
ern Pennsylvania;  the  big  10- 
point  buck  was  never  observed 
on  the  property  prior  to  this 
hunt. 
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a shot.  He  went  another  50  yards  and 
lay  back  down  again,  never  running, 
just  walking  slowly. 

After  carefully  and  patiently  still- 
hunting  the  buck  for  most  of  the  af- 
ternoon — making  three  separate 
stalking  attempts  — Mike  finally  got 
his  second  shot,  but  exhausted  from 
crawling  around,  and  a bit  rattled  at 
this  point,  he  misjudged  the  distance 
and  his  shot  fell  a tad  short.  The  buck 
walked  away  through  some  brush  and 
then  lay  down  again,  this  time  in  a 
deadfall. 

All  Mike  could  see  of  the  buck  this 
time  was  its  head  and  huge  rack.  Be- 
cause it  was  already  4:30  and  starting 
to  get  dark  underneath  the  forest 
canopy,  Mike  decided  to  leave  the  deer 
alone,  thinking  surely  he  would  die 
overnight.  He  did  not  want  to  risk 
pushing  the  deer  entirely  out  of  the 
wooded  area  and  possibly  into  a nearby 
development. 

Needless  to  say,  Mike  tossed  and 
turned  and  hardly  slept  that  night.  At 
first  light  he  was  back  on  the  ridge. 


MIKE  HETHERINGTON'S  trophy  10-point 
now  hangs  over  his  mantle,  a vivid 
reminder  of  one  awesome  day  spent  in 
God's  creation. 

and  as  he  now  says,  “What  a great  feeling 
to  see  the  rack  still  poking  up  out  of  that 
deadfall.” 

After  watching  for  a half-hour  through 
binoculars,  with  absolutely  no  sign  of 
movement  or  breathing,  Mike  walked  in 
and  found  the  deer  dead,  its  head  and  ant- 
lers still  lodged  upright  by  the  deadfall. 

Mike  was  ecstatic.  It  was  the  biggest 
whitetail,  both  in  antler  and  body  size,  he 
had  ever  taken. 

“1  could  barely  move  him  because  of  his 
size,”  Mike  says.  “I  went  back  to  the  house 
for  my  deer  drag.  1 called  my  son  and  a 
couple  friends,  but  they  were  all  gone  or 
busy.  1 managed  to  move  the  deer  about  a 
hundred  yards,  a few  feet  at  a time.” 

Finally,  friend  Fritz  Baker  and  his  step- 
son Joe  showed  up,  making  the  last  couple 
hundred  yards  of  dragging  much  easier. 

Field-dressed,  the  monster  buck  tipped 
the  scales  at  a whopping  217  pounds,  mak- 
ing him  easily  in  excess  of  250  pounds  live- 
weight.  He  was  a big  10-point,  with  heavy 
bases,  long  tines  and  a 20-inch  inside 
spread. 

The  buck  rough  scored  at  142,  although 
there  is  some  discrepancy  as  to  whether  to 
score  him  typical  or  non-typical,  due  to  his 
somewhat  palmated  antler  on  one  side. 
Mike  says  that  there  was  definitely  no  prob- 
lem whatsoever  with  “ground  shrinkage” 
on  this  one.  It  may  not  be  a Boone  &. 
Crockett  buck,  but  this  one  would  be  a real 
keeper  in  any  deer  hunter’s  dreams  or  books 
(especially  for  an  archer),  and  it  is  a very 
fine  Pope  & Young  buck  for  Pennsylvania, 
indeed. 

The  trophy  now  hangs  over  Mike’s 
mantle  — a vivid  reminder  of  one  awe- 
some day  spent  interactively  immersed  in 
God’s  creation,  and  a culmination  of  many 
wonderful  years  spent  afield  in  pursuit  of 
“the  big  one.”  □ 
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A Potentially 

Deadly  Drag 

By  jerry  Bush 


ONE  OF  THE  DUMBEST  things  I ever 
did  was  at  the  end  of  a deer  hunt.  I 
was  hunting  alone  on  the  first  Friday  of  deer 
season  and  planning  on  spending  the  night 
at  a friend’s  camp  in  Cherry  Grove,  and 
then  hunting  with  companions  on  Satur- 
day. The  only  glitch  was  that  1 had  never 
visited  my  friend’s  camp  before,  so  1 didn’t 
know  its  exact  location.  We  overcame  that 
obstacle  when  my  buddy  suggested  we  meet 
at  the  Cherry  Grove  Fire  Station  at  8 
o’clock  Friday  evening,  and  he  would  then 
guide  me  to  his  camp.  The  plan  was  a go. 

Friday  arrived  and  I chose  to  walk  deep 
into  SGL  29.  This  Warren  County  game 
lands  is  one  of  my  favorite  areas,  because 
it  is  vast  and  allows  me  to  walk  a good  dis- 
tance to  escape  interference  from  others. 
Although  1 don’t  see  a lot  of  deer  there,  1 
do  manage  to  spot  a buck  on  nearly  40 
percent  of  my  visits  to  the  region,  which 


by  far  exceeds  my  average  ratio  of  buck 
to  doe  sightings  elsewhere. 

As  1 got  in  and  settled  a sense  of 
pride  came  over  me.  Most  hunters,  1 
feel,  wouldn’t  go  to  such  lengths  to 
harvest  a deer.  That  day,  the  last 
hunter  1 saw  was  more  than  a mile 
back  down  the  trail.  My  pulse  quick- 
ened when  a doe  happened  along  at 
about  2 p.m.,  but  this  trip  was  reserved 
for  a shooter  buck.  Around  4 o’clock  I 
started  thinking  about  the  long  walk 
back.  After  powering  up  my  GPS  unit 
and  acquiring  my  position,  1 quickly 
determined  that  my  truck  was  parked 
about  two  miles  away  as  the  crow  flies. 
Considering  the  winding  trail,  that 
meant  a return  hike  of  about  2Vi  miles. 
1 decided  to  stay  on  stand. 

At  4:30  1 caught  movement  to  my 
left.  1 slowly  turned  my  head  and  spot- 
ted a nice  buck  sneaking  along.  The 
cautious  buck  would  walk  about  20 
yards,  stop  to  scan  the  area,  and  then 
move  another  20  yards  and  scan  again. 
1 slowly  raised  my  rifle,  settled  the 
crosshairs  just  behind  his  shoulder, 
waited  for  him  to  stop  again,  and 
squeezed.  At  the  rifle’s  report  the  deer 

NOW  the  work  begins.  Dragging  a 
deer  for  a iong  distance  through 
mountainous  terrain  can  be  a real 
chore  (not  so  much  for  a young  man 
such  as  the  author's  son  shown  here), 
presenting  a physical  challenge  for 
middle-aged  sportsmen. 
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leaped  a good  four  feet  off  the  ground, 
and  then  dashed  about  40  yards  down- 
hill before  plowing  into  a pile  of  brush. 

It  was  nearly  5 o’clock  by  the  time 
1 packed  up  my  things  and  walked  over 
to  the  buck.  As  1 examined  it,  1 be- 
came eerily  aware  that  the  sun  was  al- 
ready setting.  1 tagged  and  field- 
dressed  the  deer  quickly,  hoping  to  at 
least  get  through  the  brush  and  out  to 
the  main  trail  before  it  got  dark.  It  was 
5:45  when  1 reached  the  primary  path 
leading  back  to  my  vehicle. 

The  inch  of  snow  that  had  covered 
the  ground  early  in  the  morning  would 
have  made  for  an  easy  drag,  but  it  had 
long  since  given  way  to  the  48-degree 
temperature.  At  least  the  grass  grow- 
ing in  the  center  of  the  trail  was  wet, 
and  I was  thankful  for  that.  I knew  1 
had  to  hustle  if  1 was  going  to  meet 
my  buddy  at  8 o’clock. 

At  6:30 1 paused  at  a landmark  tree, 
and  couldn’t  believe  I wasn’t  even 
halfway  to  my  truck  yet.  1 was  already 
soaked  with  perspiration,  my  heart  was 
pounding  and  my  thirst  was  over- 
whelming. 1 kicked  myself  for  consum- 
ing all  of  my  water  by  3 o’clock.  After 
a short  break  to  catch  my  breath,  1 
trudged  onward.  1 thought  about  leav- 
ing the  animal  and  then  returning  with 
my  friends  to  retrieve  it,  but  I hated 
to  infringe  on  their  anticipated  night 
at  camp,  and  1 worried  a predator 
might  find  the  deer.  Considering  that 
1 was  in  good  physical  condition,  1 
continued  to  drag  the  deer  at  a hur- 
ried pace. 

It  was  7:35  when  I finally  reached 
the  trail’s  end  at  Chapman  Dam  State 
Park.  My  legs  felt  relieved  when  1 
ditched  the  deer  at  the  trailhead  and 
walked  the  final  250  or  so  yards  to  my 
vehicle.  1 really  had  to  hurry  if  1 was 
to  meet  my  friends.  I quickly  removed 
all  but  a couple  layers  of  clothing  and 
drove  to  the  trail’s  edge  to  retrieve  the 
buck.  My  strength  now  drained,  it  was 


all  I could  do  to  hoist  the  deer  into  the  bed 
of  my  truck. 

My  thirst  was  now  overpowering,  and  I 
didn’t  hesitate  when  spotting  the  soda 
machine  perched  at  the  storefront  on  the 
comer  of  Route  6 and  Chapman  Road  in 
Clarendon.  The  machine  did  not  contain 
water,  but  a diet  cola  certainly  hit  the  spot. 
1 drove  the  remaining  distance  to  the  fire 
station  while  gulping  the  sweet  liquid. 

While  pulling  into  the  parking  area  at 
the  fire  department,  I became  increasingly 
aware  of  my  weakness.  My  stomach  felt 
queasy,  and  just  as  my  friends  were  pulling 
into  the  parking  lot  I began  vomiting.  The 
buck  1 had  anticipated  showing  off  was  sud- 
denly of  secondary  importance.  After  re- 
assuring my  buddies  I was  okay,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  my  friend’s  camp.  Looking  back, 
I should  have  headed  for  a hospital. 

My  comrades  fired  up  the  woodstove 
and  offered  to  hang  the  deer  for  me.  I 
wouldn’t  hear  of  it,  though.  I insisted  on 
helping  tie  the  buck  to  the  tree  branch. 
My  father  had  long  ago  taught  me  that  I 
was  responsible  to  care  for  the  meat  after 
the  shot  was  fired.  Several  times  while  se- 
curing the  animal  to  the  tree,  I walked  into 
the  darkness  to  vomit.  After  a while  the 
sessions  changed  to  dry  heaves. 

After  removing  my  T-shirt  and 
sweatshirt,  1 demonstrated  to  my  pals  that 
1 could  literally  squeeze  water  from  both 
garments.  I had  never  perspired  more,  not 
even  during  hot  August  days  when  I prac- 
ticed with  the  high  school  football  team. 
My  vomiting  spells  continued  for  several 
hours.  Concerned  friends  looked  on  and 
kept  the  water  flowing,  which  I slowly  in- 
gested. I was  just  accepting  the  notion  that 
I may  need  professional  help  when  the  epi- 
sodes finally  subsided,  and  1 opted  instead 
to  sleep.  Thankfully,  when  I awoke  a few 
hours  later  I felt  like  my  old  self. 

So,  how  many  mistakes  did  I make?  For 
one  thing,  I should  have  saved  some  water 
so  it  would  have  been  available  when  I 
needed  it  most.  Then,  I failed  to  properly 
analyze  the  task  at  hand.  Although  I was 
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physically  capable  of  dragging  the  buck 
that  distance,  1 should  have  come  to  grips 
with  my  need  for  more  time,  or  exercised 
the  option  to  return  later  with  my  friends. 
Lastly,  I did  not  seek  medical  assistance 
after  suffering  the  described  symptoms. 

My  doctor  can’t  state  emphatically  what 
I experienced,  but  he  is  able  to  confirm  my 
suspicions  that  1 may  have  suffered  from 
heat  exhaustion.  My  good  friend  Doctor 
George  Dvorchak  Jr.,  agrees.  “Heat  exhaus- 
tion is  normally  a summer  concern,  but  a 
person  who  is  overdressed  and  overexerts 
himself  for  a prolonged  period  of  time  with- 
out ingesting  the  proper  amounts  of  fluid, 
could  suffer  from  heat  exhaustion,  even  in 
colder  temperatures.  It’s  the  temperature 
of  the  air  surrounding  your  body  that  is 
important.’’ 

According  to  the  Merck  Medical  Manual, 
the  primary  symptoms  of  heat  exhaustion 
include:  excessive  sweating,  fatigue,  weak- 
ness, anxiety,  vomiting,  slowed  pulse, 
change  in  body  temperature  and  pale, 
clammy,  skin.  I experienced  most  of  those 
symptoms,  but  because  I didn’t  seek  medi- 
cal assistance,  I don’t  know  what  my  pulse 
rate  and  temperature  were. 

People  should  not  attempt  to  self-diag- 
nose  themselves  if  experiencing  similar 
symptoms,  I was  advised.  Each  person  re- 
acts differently,  and  many  illnesses  include 
duplicate  warning  signals.  The  best  advice 
is  to  seek  professional,  medical  assistance 
if  in  doubt. 

Those  symptoms  could  have  even  been 
signals  of  an  impending  heart  attack.  And 
while  human  nature  causes  most  of  us  to 
deny  physical  ailments  and  warning  signals, 
it’s  important  to  know  that  even  hunters 
in  their  20s  and  30s  have  suffered  heart 
attacks  from  too  much  exertion  in  the  deer 
woods.  Many  of  them  believed  they  were 
in  great  physical  condition  prior  to  their 
unfortunate  experience. 

A physical  examination  is  advised  be- 
fore participating  in  any  task  that  requires 
physical  exertion,  and  hunting  is  certainly 
that.  The  pursuit  of  game  in  Pennsylvania 


often  involves  negotiating  steep  ter- 
rain, which  can  be  very  demanding 
going  up  and  down.  Boulders, 
branches,  streams  and  other  obstacles 
are  also  common,  and  must  be  over- 
come when  dragging  deer  or  bears. 
Compounding  these  concerns,  many 
Pennsylvania  hunts  begin  with  early 
morning  temperatures  that  are  well 
below  freezing,  but  often  end  in  the 
40s,  50s,  or  warmer. 

Hunters  should  dress  in  layers,  and 
be  prepared  to  add  or  remove  garments 
when  necessary.  If  you  do  experience 
unusual  symptoms,  accept  them  as  sig- 
nals and  respond  accordingly.  Do  not 
panic,  but  don’t  ignore  warnings. 
Symptoms  are  not  a liability,  but  rather 
proof  that  your  body  is  biologically 
working  properly  and  is  trying  to  tell 
you  something.  Take  the  time  to  in- 
terpret the  signals  and  err  on  the  side 
of  caution. 

I checked  with  my  doctor,  who  con- 
firmed that  I fit  the  majority  profile 
and  should  include  an  aspirin  tablet 
in  my  first  aid  kit  (Be  sure  to  check 
with  your  physician  to  obtain  your  per- 
sonal evaluation).  The  U.  S.  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  states,  “research 
has  shown  that  aspirin  potentially  can 
reduce  the  risk  of  death  by  up  to  23 
percent  if  taken  during  a suspected 
heart  attack  (and  for  30  days  thereaf- 
ter).’’ 

Gun  safety  naturally  comes  to  the 
forefront  when  the  hazards  of  our  be- 
loved pastime  are  discussed,  but  the 
number  of  hunters  who  succumb  to 
natural  causes  each  year  far  outweighs 
incidents  involving  firearms.  Hunters 
should  submit  to  a physical  checkup 
and  to  then  hunt  wisely.  Be  aware  of 
the  symptoms  that  signal  dehydration, 
heat  exhaustion,  heart  failure  and  hy- 
pothermia, and  learn  what  to  do  if 
such  symptoms  are  experienced.  En- 
joy a safe  and  successful  hunting  sea- 
son. □ 
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The  8-Hour  Buck 


By  Patrick  Romig 


SATURDAY,  November  2,  2002, 
is  a day  I’ll  never  forget.  Early  in 
the  archery  season  I had  been  hunting 
the  lower  sections  of  a mountain  in 
Centre  County,  but  without  any  luck, 
so  I decided  to  move  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  to  an  area  where  I had 
found  a lot  of  deer  trails  and  plenty 
of  fresh  sign. 

By  6:30,  confident  I’d  fill  my 
antlerless  tag,  I was  perched  in  my 
portable  treestand,  settled  in  for  what 
I thought  would  be  just  a morning 
hunt.  It  was  cold,  in  the  low  30s,  and 
there  was  a strong  westerly  wind.  At  8 
o’clock  three  deer  made  their  way 
through  the  laurel  on  a trail  just  over 
the  side  of  the  mountain.  The  first 
and  second  were  does,  but  the  third 
was  a buck.  I grabbed  my  grunt  call 
and  started  calling.  The  two  does 


kept  on  walking,  but  the  buck  stopped 
and  looked  around.  I called  on  my  estrus 
bleat  call  and  he  turned  and  started 
coming  up  the  mountain  toward  me.  I 
grabbed  my  bow  and  got  ready  for  a shot, 
and  as  the  buck  got  closer  I could  see  he 
had  a wide  rack.  My  legs  began  to  shake 
as  he  got  closer,  and  35  yards  away  he 
stopped  and  started  pawing  the  ground.  I 
thought  he  was  making  a scrape,  but 
instead  he  lay  down.  Too  many  trees  and 
laurel  between  us  prevented  a shot,  and  I 
didn’t  really  know  what  to  do  other  than 
sit,  watch  and  wait.  I knew  that  sooner  or 
later  he  would  get  up  and  move. 

At  1 1 o’clock  the  buck  finally  stood 
up,  and  I slowly  picked  up  my  bow.  After 
shifting  around,  though,  the  buck  lay 
right  back  down,  and  now  he  was  facing 
away  from  me.  All  I could  see  was  his 
head,  and  I didn’t  want  to  sit  another 
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three  hours  and  wait  for  him  to  get  up.  I 
tried  grunting  and  bleating,  but  now  that 
didn’t  even  get  him  to  turn  his  head. 
Apparently,  the  wind  was  so  strong  that  he 
didn’t  hear  my  calling.  All  I could  do  was 
sit  and  wait,  and  then  1 remembered  a line 
from  a commercial  on  the  Outdoor 
Channel  that  said,  “Patience  should  not 
be  tried;  patience  should  be  rewarded.”  1 
kept  saying  that  to  myself. 

While  I was 
eating  lunch  I 
noticed  the  buck’s 
head  bobbing,  as 
if  he  was  dozing 
off.  I thought  if  he 
was  going  to  sleep, 
then  I would,  too. 

I stretched  out  my 
legs  and  leaned 
my  head  back 
against  the  tree 
and  took  a little 
nap.  When  I woke 
up,  I slowly  turned 
my  head  to  see  if 
the  buck  was  still 
there,  and  sure 
enough,  he  was. 

Finally,  at  1:30  he 
stood  up.  I grabbed  my  bow  and  got  ready. 
This  is  it,  I thought,  he  is  definitely  going 
to  move  now.  He  started  walking  to  my 
left,  and  then  stopped  and  rubbed  his 
antlers  on  some  saplings.  After  a few  more 
steps  he  stopped  again  in  a big  patch  of 
laurel.  He  just  stood  there  thrashing  his 
head  and  rubbing  the  laurel,  and  if  he 
would  have  stepped  out  of  the  laurel  I 
could  have  taken  a shot.  Instead,  the  buck 
turned  around  and  walked  back  over  to 
where  he  had  lain  and  lay  back  down 
again. 

This  can’t  be  happening  again,  I 
thought.  I knew  it  was  going  to  be  a while 
before  he  got  back  up,  so  I took  off  my 
boots  and  put  foot  warmers  in  them  to 
warm  up  my  toes.  The  rest  of  the  after- 
noon was  a real  struggle,  and  I was  getting 


frustrated  but  kept  telling  myself  to 
be  patient. 

At  4 o’clock  — eight  hours  after  I 
first  saw  the  buck  — another  deer 
came  up  the  trail  near  my  treestand.  I 
quickly  stood  up  and  got  ready. 

When  it  got  a little  closer  I could  see 
that  it  was  a spike,  and  I was  con- 
cerned that  he  would  wind  me  and 
bolt,  and  in  the 
process,  spook 
the  big  buck. 

He  began 
rubbing  his 
antlers  in  the 
laurel,  and  when 
the  bedded  buck 
spied  him  he 
stood  up  and 
started  thrashing 
his  head  around 
and  rubbing  the 
laurel,  too. 

Finally,  the 
big  buck 

stepped  out  of  the 
laurel,  and  I could 
feel  the  adrenalin 
rush  through  my  body.  When  he 
reached  the  trail  I drew  my  bow  and 
waited  until  he  stopped  eight  yards 
away.  I slowly  leaned  forward  until 
my  pin  was  centered  behind  his 
shoulder  and  released  my  arrow.  1 
could  tell  right  away  that  it  was  a 
good  hit,  because  he  lurched  ahead 
and  stumbled  down  over  the 
mountain.  I watched  him  go  about 
40  yards  and  fall,  and  I shouted  with 
joy  and  excitement.  At  last  the  8- 
hour  standoff  was  over.  My  8-hour 
prize  is  the  largest  buck  I’ve  ever 
taken.  He  weighed  170  pounds  field- 
dressed,  and  the  rack  has  eight  points 
with  an  inside  spread  of  18  inches.  I 
thought  about  that  TV  show  com- 
mercial again  — “Patience  should  not 
be  tried;  patience  should  be  re- 
warded.” □ 
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Small  Game 

By  Ralph  Scherder 


Every  year  my  Uncle  Bob  came  over 
to  hunt  with  my  dad  on  the  first  day 
of  small  game  season.  I remember  the  ring- 
necks  and  rabbits  they  brought  home.  As 
a kid,  I’d  carefully  remove  the  birds  and 
bunnies  from  Dad’s  game  pouch  and  feel 
their  heavy  weight  in  my  small  hands. 
Eventually,  my  cousin,  Bobby,  and  my  sis- 
ter, Kathleen,  joined  them  for  the  yearly 
ritual.  I’d  watch  from  the  back  window  as 
they  combed  the  thick  brush  and  grassy 
fields  behind  the  house.  On  their  first  time 
out,  Bobby  got  a rabbit  and  Kathleen  shot 
a pheasant. 

After  what  seemed  like  an  eternity,  my 
chance  finally  came.  Daybreak  on  the 
opening  day  just  after  I turned  12  found 
me  standing  in  the  front  yard  as  I slid  a 
shell  into  each  barrel  of  the  over/under  shot- 
gun. Kathleen  always  used  the  O/U,  but  for 
some  reason  she  couldn’t  go  that  year. 

Farm  fields  surrounded  our  house,  and 
our  front  yard  was  an  obvious  starting  place 
to  hunt,  because  there  were  no  other 
houses  around.  The  four  of  us  formed  an 
even  line  and  stepped  into  the  brush, 
which  towered  higher  than  my  chin.  The 
brush  scratched  my  skin  as  I pushed  for- 
ward and  dust  coated  my  throat,  but  I 
didn’t  say  anything.  I kept  alert,  gripping 
the  gun  solidly,  anxious  to  shoulder  it  and 
shoot  at  flushing  game. 

It  was  a slow  morning,  though.  The  dew 
soaked  through  my  pants  and  then  dried 
as  the  sun  rose  higher.  I walked,  my  mind 
wandering  aimlessly.  This  was  it,  I thought, 
my  first  day  afield  with  gun,  dog  and  fam- 
ily, and  I didn’t  see  a thing.  Then  we  came 
to  some  crabapples  at  the  top  of  the  hill. 

I was  on  the  right  flank,  walking  the  edge 
of  an  open  lane.  I could  see  Dad  down  in 


the  woods  and  the  dog  working 
through  the  cover  ahead  of  him.  Be- 
low Dad,  I heard  Uncle  Bob  and  Bobby 
kicking  brushpiles  for  rabbits  — it  was 
too  thick  to  see  them,  and  I just  kept 
track  of  where  they  were  by  listening 
to  the  sounds  of  weeds,  twigs  and 
jaggers  scraping  against  their  clothing. 

“Ralph,”  Dad  called. 

I stopped.  For  a moment  I won- 
dered if  I’d  really  heard  anything; 
maybe  it  was  just  a voice  in  my  head. 
“Yeah?”  I said. 

“There’s  a rabbit  here,”  he  said.  “It’s 
between  us.  Circle  around  and  come 
down.” 

I was  confused,  but  I did  as  I was 
told.  I quickly  circled  and  arrived  be- 
side Dad.  He  pointed  to  a small  log. 
“See  it?”  he  asked. 

At  first  I saw  only  a log  with  dead 
leaves  around  it  — everything  blended 
together.  “No,”  I said. 

“Above  the  log,”  Dad  said.  He 
leaned  closer  and  I looked  down  his 
arm  to  where  his  finger  pointed.  “Look 
for  the  black  eye.” 

Still  I saw  only  the  log  and  leaves, 
but  then  I blinked  and  looked  closer. 
Slowly  the  outline  of  a rabbit  began 
to  appear,  and  I saw  the  gradual  hump 
of  its  back  and  the  elongated  ears,  and 
then  the  shiny  black  eye. 

“I  see  it,”  I said. 

“Get  ready  to  shoot,”  he  said. 

I dropped  to  one  knee  and  shoul- 
dered the  shotgun.  I centered  the  bead 
on  the  eye  and  squeezed  the  trigger. 
The  rabbit  rolled  at  the  shot,  kicked  a 
few  times  and  then  lay  still.  I felt  Dad’s 
hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  then  I got  up 
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and  retrieved  the  rabbit. 

From  down  below  I heard 
Uncle  Bob  yell,  “Did  you 
get  him?” 

Dad  grinned.  “Ralphie 
got  a rabbit,”  he  said.  He 
handed  me  his  knife  and  1 
field'dressed  the  bunny. 

When  1 was  done  1 wiped 
the  blade  on  my  pant  leg; 
for  some  reason  1 had  al- 
ways wanted  to  do  that. 

Probably  got  the  idea  from 
a scene  in  some  movie. 

“Way  to  go!”  Uncle 
Bob  exclaimed.  I couldn’t 
see  him  or  Bobby,  but  I 
sensed  them  waiting  for 
me  and  waiting  for  Dad  to 
say  when  to  continue. 

Even  the  dog  paused  about 
20  yards  ahead,  gazing 
back  at  me.  1 felt  huge 
there  in  the  afternoon  shadows  among 
the  crabapples.  Dad  took  the  rabbit 
from  me  and  slid  it  in  my  game  pouch. 

“Good  job,”  he  said.  “That’s  how  1 
shot  my  first  rabbit.  My  Uncle  Ed  called 
me  over  and  there  was  a rabbit  perched 
against  a log  just  like  that.  1 shot  it  the 
same  way  you  did.”  Then  he  gave  a sly 
smile.  “From  now  on,  though,  they 
have  to  be  running  or  else  it’s  not  fair 
to  the  rabbit.  Remember,  you’re  a 
hunter  now.  Okay,  let’s  get  some  more.” 


1 resumed  my  position  on  the  right  flank 
and  Dad  turned  toward  Uncle  Bob  and 
Bobby.  “All  right,”  he  said,  continuing 
through  the  crabapples.  I heard  brush  against 
clothing,  twigs  breaking  underfoot  and  the 
dog’s  bell  tinkling  ahead  of  us.  1 stood  there 
a second,  thinking  about  what  Dad  had  said. 
1 was  a hunter  now.  And  then  1 walked  the 
lane  again,  knowing  that  1 was  the  same 
person  1 had  always  been,  yet  somehow  dif- 
ferent. The  sun  was  warm  on  my  face.  It  was 
a beautiful  day  to  be  in  the  woods.  □ 


Books  in  Brief 

(Not  available  from  the  Game  Commission.) 


Guns  & Ammo:  The  Shooter's  Guide  to  Classic  Firearms,  Stoeger  Publishing  Company, 
1 7603  Indian  Head  Highway,  Suite  200,  Accokeek,  MD  20607-2501, 
www.stoegerpublishing.com,  1 -877-GUN-BOOK,  1 60  pp.,  softcover,  $24.95.  Afascinating 
collection  of  articles  detailing  the  history,  technology  and  performance  of  many  of  the 
world's  great  firearms  and  is  a "must  have"  for  gun  enthusiasts.  From  muzzleloaders  to 
automatics,  rifles  and  handguns,  you'll  gain  valuable  insight  into  the  performance  and 
background  of  some  of  history's  most  famous  rifles,  handguns  and  shotguns. 
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A $200  Deer 
with  a $10 
Rifle 


By  Connie  Mertz 


NOW,  you’ve  got  to  understand  one 
thing.  My  husband  and  I aren’t  lucky 
when  it  comes  to  winning  anything.  So, 
when  the  phone  call  came  that  Ken  had 
won  the  grand  prize  from  a local  raffle,  we 
were,  to  say  the  least,  stunned.  It  was  a sur- 
real moment  when  Ken  touched  the  lami- 
nate stock  of  the  newly  won  Ruger  Model 
77  .300  Win.  Mag. 

From  that  moment  on,  the  .300  was  his 
rifle  of  choice  for  hunting  deer.  As  the  sea- 
sons went  by,  though,  it  was  our  daughters, 
Collesce  and  Heather,  or  I who  scored  on 
our  Montour  County  farm.  To  be  honest, 
Ken  always  gave  the  rest  of  us  first  choice 
of  the  prime  hunting  stands. 

However,  in  2004,  he  did  do  me  a fa- 


vor. It  was  the  last  day  of  the  firearms 
deer  season,  and  none  of  us  had  had 
any  shooting  opportunities.  It  was  Ken 
who  saw  three  does  and,  knowing  I 
wanted  venison  for  the  freezer,  he  put 
his  scope  on  one  of  them  and  brought 
it  home. 

“You  better  appreciate  this,”  he  told 
me  as  we  field-dressed  the  doe.  I knew 
all  too  well  how  he  felt  about  shoot- 
ing antlerless  deer.  It  had  been  in- 
grained in  him  since  he  was  a young- 
ster that  does  shouldn’t  be  harvested. 
It  was  difficult  to  change  that  notion. 

For  any  of  our  family  to  see  a legal 
buck  on  the  farm  was  rare  during  the 
rifle  deer  season.  We  would  spot  one 
or  two  during  late  summer  and  during 
the  rut,  but  they  seemed  to  disappear 
come  the  end  of  November. 

In  the  summer  of  2005,  however, 
Ken  had  a rare  encounter.  He  had  been 
mowing  grassy  fields  with  his  Farmall 
656,  and  when  he  returned  the  trac- 
tor to  the  shed,  he  heard  a hissing 
sound.  Thinking  it  to  be  the  radiator, 
he  quickly  shut  down  the  tractor,  but 
the  hissing  continued.  Further  inves- 
tigation revealed  that  the  tines  of  a 
4-point  antler  were  imbedded  deep 
into  the  rubber  on  one  of  the  large 
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tractor  tires. 

We  had  no  choice  but  to  call  a lo- 
cal tire  repair  service.  “I  get  one  or  two 
of  these  a year,”  the  repairman  told  us. 
Oh,  how  lucky  we  were.  The  bill  was 
$200. 

The  remainder  of  the  summer  Ken 
kept  repeating  that,  come  deer  season, 
he  was  going  to  harvest  that  buck.  We 
knew  only  too  well  the  chances  of  that 
actually  happening.  In  fact,  none  of 
us  even  saw  a buck  on 
the  farm  until  late 
fall,  and  knowing  our 
luck,  we  knew  the 
chances  were  slim  for 
any  of  us  to  score 
come  rifle  season.  Be- 
sides, we  hadn’t  seen 
a legal  buck  prior  to 
the  2005  season. 

Opening  day  gave 
us  a little  excitement. 

Heather’s  fiance 
joined  us  for  his  first 
season  of  hunting, 
and  they  chose  the 
best  deer  stand  on  the  farm.  Collesce 
and  I stood  several  yards  apart  in  a 
much  larger  woodland,  but  our  shoot- 
ing opportunities  were  limited.  Again, 
Ken  chose  the  least  likely  location. 

Heather  and  Jeff  had  taken  a week’s 
vacation  to  hunt.  They  were  the  first 
to  spot  a buck,  but  he  was  running  and 
they  couldn’t  get  a clear  view  of  his 
antlers  to  know  if  he  was  legal.  It  took 
the  buck  moments  to  get  to  a location 
where  Collesce  and  I could  see  it.  I 
heard  the  familiar  snort,  and  Collesce 
whirled  around.  When  the  buck 
stopped  on  a logging  road  for  an  in- 
stant, she  saw  that  he  was  legal,  but 
the  shot  was  not  safe,  and  soon  he  was 
running  again.  I could  hear  him  run- 
ning through  thick  brush,  but  I 
couldn’t  see  him.  We  finally  watched 
as  he  left  our  woods  and  ran  through 
our  neighbor’s  field. 


A few  minutes  later,  we  heard  shoot- 
ing. We  later  learned  it  was  our  neighbor’s 
1 2-year-old  son  who’d  bagged  his  first  buck. 

All  through  the  first  week,  we  put  on 
small  drives,  hoping  to  chase  some  deer  to 
Heather  and  Jeff.  Ken  and  I walked  through 
what  we  considered  to  be  the  best  deer 
habitat  on  the  farm,  but  only  three  does 
kept  reappearing.  Once  they  stood  broad- 
side, staring  at  me,  but  I could  do  nothing. 
They  had  cleverly  stopped  between 
Heather  and  Jeff  and 
myself. 

We  experienced  a 
gambit  of  weather 
that  first  week,  from 
temperatures  in  the 
60s  and  heavy  rains, 
resulting  in  flooding, 
to  a few  inches  of 
snow  by  the  following 
Monday.  Heather  and 
Jeff  had  to  return  to 
work,  but  Ken  and  I 
persevered.  Because 
so  few  deer  had  been 
seen,  we  decided  to 
take  only  one  deet  between  us.  That  meant 
some  friendly  competition. 

As  we  stepped  out  into  a white  land- 
scape, I had  a renewed  sense  of  urgency  to 
hunt.  I felt  lucky  and  optimistic.  The 
3-inch  snowfall  revealed  deer  tracks  every- 
where — even  close  to  our  backyard  and 
crisscrossing  our  lane.  Had  just  the  three 
does  we’d  been  seeing  made  them  all?  Or 
were  more  deer  around  ? And  dare  I think 
that  an  antlered  deer  was  somewhere  on 
our  farm? 

Ken  put  on  small  drives  for  me,  and 
when  I heard  some  deer  crashing  through 
the  woods,  I got  ready.  I was  able  to  put 
the  scope  on  my  6mm  on  one  of  them,  but 
I didn’t  pull  the  trigger.  When  the  moment 
passed,  I couldn’t  understand  why  I didn’t 
shoot.  Again,  I just  didn’t  feel  confident. 
My  words  as  a Hunter- Trapper  Education 
instructor  came  back  to  haunt  me  the  in- 
stant I could  have  shot.  How  many  times 


As  we  stepped  out  into 
a white  landscape , 1 
had  a renewed  sense  of 
urgency  to  hunt.  I felt 
lucky  and  optimistic. 
The  3Anch  snowfall 
revealed  deer  tracks 
everywhere . 
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had  I repeated  the  phrase  to  hundreds  of 
kids,  “When  in  doubt,  don’t  shoot.” 

After  all  the  driving,  Ken  and  1 decided 
to  walk  through  tall,  grassy  fields  where 
deer  could  easily  bed  down  and  not  be  seen. 
Fresh  tracks  were  obvious  in  the  snow,  and 
again  my  hope  of  one  of  us  harvesting  a 
deer  soared.  Walking  was  difficult,  and  our 
legs  ached  from  fighting  our  way  through  a 
menagerie  of  excellent  cover.  Although 
disappointed  at  not  kicking  out  any  deer, 
we  continued  hunting  through  thick  gold- 
enrod  as  we  worked  our  way  toward  the 
house  for  lunch. 

Suddenly,  there  he  was.  Lying  just  a few 
feet  from  where  Ken  was  walking,  he  ran 
straight  away.  All  I saw  were  antlers  bob- 
bing as  he  crossed  through  a fencerow  into 
a field  of  tall  massive  briars.  1 shouldered 
my  rifle,  but  waited  for  Ken  to  shoot.  Come 
on,  Ken,  shoot,  1 thought,  as  the  buck  trot- 
ted farther  away.  Finally,  the  .300  cracked 
followed  by  another  shot.  In  a matter  of 
seconds,  there  lay  the  8-point.  It  had  been 


a long  time  since  Ken  had  experienced 
such  an  adrenalin-high.  I was  thrilled 
for  him.  His  $10  Winchester  had 
dropped  its  target. 

Was  this  really  the  deer  whose  ant- 
lers had  caused  $200  damage  to  our 
tractor?  We’ll  never  know,  of  course. 
We  do  know  that  persistence  is  the  key 
to  successful  deer  hunting.  We  never 
expected  to  see  a legal  buck  that  day; 
we  would  have  been  just  as  happy  with 
harvesting  a doe.  Not  only  did  we  see 
the  8-point,  but  when  Ken  took  his 
first  step  to  claim  his  deer,  up  jumped 
another  buck  close  by.  In  a flash,  1 
whirled  around  from  instinct,  but  1 
didn’t  even  consider  shooting. 

The  Red  Gods  smiled  and  Ken  was 
paid  in  full.  □ 


The  Red  Qods  struled; 
Ken  was  paid  in  jidL 
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Just  a Couple 
of  Trees 

By  Pete  Sussenbach 

Monroe  County  WCO 


ON  FEBRUARY  16,  2006,  I was 
contacted  by  Pocono  Mt.  Re- 
gional Police  detective  Steve  Mertz 
about  the  possibility  of  some  trees  be- 
ing taken  from  SGL  1 27  in  Coolbaugh 
Township. 

Apparently  a train  traveling  along 
Route  611  the  previous  Sunday  had 
nearly  struck  a piece  of  equipment  that 
was  being  used  to  haul  trees  across  rail- 
road tracks  near  Tobyhanna.  One  of 
the  Pocono  Mt.  Regional  Police’s 
sharp-eyed  K-9  officers,  Joe  Lutkowski, 
was  traveling  home  and  had  heard  the 
radio  transmission.  While  passing  the 
area  he  noted  a small  truck  matching 
the  description  of  the  one  seen  along 
the  railroad  tracks.  It  was  being  driven 
erratically,  because  it  was  pulling  a 
trailer  that  had  two  very  large  cherry 
logs  on  it.  After  stopping  the  truck. 
Officer  Lutkowski  discovered  that  nei- 
ther of  the  two  occupants  had  a driver’s 
license,  nor  was  either  the  truck  or 
trailer  registered  or  insured. 

The  two  admitted  to  being  at  the 
site  and  to  taking  the  trees,  but  they 
were  unaware  of  any  of  the  equipment 
being  used  to  load  the  logs  or  where 
the  logs  came  from.  The  equipment, 
it  turns  out,  had  been  stolen  from  an 
excavator  at  a local  job  site  and  had 
been  driven  to  the  area  where  the  trees 
had  been  cut. 

Steve  and  1 met  that  day  and  fol- 
lowed the  excavator  tracks  over  the 
train  tracks  and  into  the  well  marked 
game  lands.  We  immediately  noticed 


cherry  trees  that  had  been  cut  into  log 
lengths  and  others  cut  that  could  not 
be  felled.  An  old  trailer  was  also  left 
at  the  site.  Steve  and  I agreed  that  we 
needed  a PGC  forester  to  take  a look 
at  the  amount  of  cutting  and  give  us 
an  estimate  for  the  value  of  the  stolen 
trees. 

Forestry  supervisor  Joe  Ulozus  came 
out  the  following  day  to  give  an  esti- 
mate, and  it  became  apparent  that  we 
had  not  realized  the  magnitude  of  the 
cutting.  Several  trails,  hundreds  of 
yards  long  had  been  blazed  through  the 
once  pristine  game  lands.  Wetland  ar- 
eas had  been  driven  through,  trees 
knocked  over  and,  in  the  end,  nearly 
$20,000  worth  of  cherry  trees  had  been 
cut.  We  proceeded  to  take  photo- 
graphs, make  measurements  and  cal- 
culations, and  gather  and  record  all 
other  related  evidence. 

Well  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
theft,  we  decided  it  was  time  to  go  talk 
to  the  suspects  again.  Both  agreed  to 
talk,  and  this  time  they  admitted  that 
they  were  there  and  took  some  trees, 
but  it  was,  “just  a couple  of  trees,’’  and 
they  didn’t  understand  what  the  big 
deal  was. 

Steve  and  I continued  our  investi- 
gation and  began  to  talk  to  others  im- 
plicated by  the  suspects.  We  were  un- 
able to  locate  one  individual,  but  af- 
ter getting  consent  to  check  his  father’s 
property  we  located  a stolen  pickup 
that  was  in  the  process  of  being  cut  up 
and  destroyed.  He  was  soon  arrested 
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It's  the  Law 

The  Came  Commission  owns  and  manages  for  wildlife  and  people  more  than  1 .4 
million  acres  of  State  Came  Lands  throughout  the  commonwealth.  It  is  unlawful 
on  these  lands  to  plant,  gather,  cut,  dig,  remove  or  otherwise  injure  any  plants  or 
parts  thereof,  including  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  flowering  plants  and  cultivated  crops. 
(Mushrooms  and  fruits  of  berry-producing  plants  may  be  picked.) 

It  is  unlawful  while  hunting  or  preparing  to  hunt  to  1)  damage  any  tree  on 
public  or  private  property  by  constructing  a treestand  or  using  a portable  treestand 
or  device  to  climb  a tree;  and  2)  use  or  occupy  a treestand  which,  when  con- 
structed, damages  a tree.  This  does  not  apply  to  landowners  constructing  stands 
on  their  own  property,  or  persons  who  have  received  written  permission  from  a 
landowner  to  build  or  use  a treestand. 


for  the  stolen  vehicle,  however  it  was 
obvious  he  was  not  involved  in  the 
tree  theft. 

A second  individual  was  soon  lo- 
cated and  we  arrested  him  for  the  theft 
of  some  trees  east  of  where  the  first 
two  suspects  were  involved.  He  was 
also  arrested  and  charged  with  posses- 
sion of  drugs  and  paraphernalia,  which 
he  had  on  him  at  the  time.  He,  how- 
ever, was  not  involved  in  our  original 
theft,  either.  It  appeared  these  two  had 
had  a falling  out  with  the  others  and 
were  not  going  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  two  original  suspects. 

After  completing  interviews,  we 
went  to  the  mill  the  suspects  had  been 
using,  located  all  receipts  and  were 
able  to  obtain 
photos  of 
each  trip 


to-:- . 


the  thieves  took  to  sell  their  stolen  goods. 
The  workers  and  owners  of  the  mill  were 
very  cooperative  and  assisted  in  all  aspects 
of  the  investigation. 

In  the  end,  faced  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing amount  of  evidence,  both  of  the  origi- 
nal suspects  pled  guilty  to  felonies  for  the 
stolen  trees  and  split  responsibility  for 
nearly  $25,000  in  restitution  for  the  trees 
damaged,  destroyed  or  taken. 

In  all,  Steve  and  I spent  several  weeks 
chasing  down  leads,  conducting  interviews 
and  finally  meeting  with  an  assistant  dis- 
trict attorney  prosecuting  the  case.  To  some 
it  was  just  a couple  of  trees,  but  to  others  it 
was  destruction  and  theft  on  a valuable 
game  lands.  □ 
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Grouse  Daze 


C.  Dennis  Ziegler 


UT\  ENNY,  what  do  you  do  with  all  your 
spare  time?”  Brian  Krupp  inquired. 
“Depends  which  season  it  is,”  1 said. 
“October  through  January  is  hunting  sea- 
son. Then  it’s  time  to  cut  firewood  and 
make  maple  syrup.  Canoeing  and  trout 
fishing  are  next,  followed  by  spring  gob- 
bler season  and  gardening.  And  if  1 run  out 
of  things  to  do,  1 like  to  sit  on  the  porch 
and  watch  the  grass  grow.” 

“How  many  days  do  you  hunt  grouse?” 
“Every  one  that  1 don’t  have  to  work,”  1 
said.  “When  my  friend  Bill  Bailey  and  1 
were  serious,  back  in  1982,  we  got  out  57 
of  63  days,  and  in  1983,  61  of  62  days.  We 
hunted  only  one  or  two  hours  a day  on  half 
of  those,  though.  Fortunately,  we  were  both 


independent  loggers  in  1984,  so  we 
worked  extra  time  in  the  off-season 
and  stockpiled  our  butt  logs  and  called 
for  pickups  when  we  needed  more 
money.” 

“Well,  how  many  days  did  you  get 
out  in  1984?”  he  asked. 

“All  of  them,  but  we  flushed  only 
280  grouse  that  year,”  1 replied. 

“Would  you  take  me  grouse  hunt- 
ing with  you  some  day?” 

“Pick  a day  in  November,  after  the 
heavy  frosts  have  stripped  all  the 
leaves  off  the  trees,  and  give  me  a call,” 
1 said. 

Break  time  over,  we  went  back  to 
the  major  renovation  of  a lawyer’s  of- 
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fice  in  Perkasie.  The  job  lasted  until 
the  beginning  of  October,  and  due  to 
my  sub-contractor  status,  Spring  Val- 
ley Associates  said  they  would  call  me 
when  they  got  a big  job  and  needed  a 
journeyman  carpenter. 

1 was  sitting  in  my  grandfather’s 
rocker  by  the  Fisher  woodburning 
stove,  enjoying  the  heat  on  my  tired 
knees  and  sore  feet  from  grouse  pound- 
ing in  Bradford  County  when  the 
phone  rang.  Jenny,  my  oldest  daugh- 
ter, answered  it,  “Dad,  it’s  for  you.  It’s 
some  guy  named  Brian.” 

“Hey,  Denny,  how  are  you?  You 
didn’t  tell  me  you  wrote  a story  about 
grouse  hunting.  1 read  it  in  the  April 
1987  Game  News.” 

“Did  you  enjoy  it?”  1 asked? 

“1  loved  it,  but  you  don’t  talk  like 
you  write.” 

“Must  be  the  editors,”  1 replied 
laughingly. 

“Can  you  go  hunting  next  Mon- 
day?” 

“Sure,  no  problem,”  1 said. 

Hanging  up  the  phone,  1 realized 
almost  a year  had  passed  since  1 had 
last  spoken  to  Brian.  Monday’s 
weather  forecast  was  right  on  the 
money  — overcast,  dull,  dreary,  inter- 
mittent light  rain  and  drizzle,  and 
highs  in  the  mid-40s.  It  would  be  a 
perfect  day  to  hunt  grouse.  Brian 
pulled  into  the  driveway  10  minutes 
before  we  were  set  to  leave.  We  drove 
to  Sullivan  County,  talking  about  old 
work  buddies  and  how  the  grouse  sea- 
son was  progressing.  Bear,  my  Labra- 
dor retriever,  was  sitting  on  the  floor 
between  Brian’s  feet  and  kept  pushing 
his  snoot  under  his  hand  in  an  attempt 
to  have  his  ears  rubbed.  “Don’t  fall  for 
his  ruse,  Brian,”  1 said.  “When  we  start 
to  hunt,  watch  Bear  coming  behind 
you.  He  loves  to  clip  you  behind  your 
knees  with  those  rock  hard  shoulders 
of  his.  1 can’t  break  him  of  that  habit,” 
1 said. 


We  were  welcomed  by  a stiff  wind  when 
we  got  out  of  the  truck.  “Is  your  shotgun 
plugged?”  I asked. 

“Yes,  I guess  so,”  Brian  said. 

“I’m  just  checking,”  I said,  watching 
Brian  load  up.  Dropping  a .410  shell  in  the 
Contender,  I bolstered  the  mini-shotgun. 
We  started  the  one-mile  walk  back  on  the 
old  logging  road  to  the  dry  lakebed  sur- 
rounded by  excellent  grouse  cover.  “You 
go  first,  Brian,  that  way  if  Bear  flushes  one, 
you’ll  have  first  crack  at  him.” 

“Aren’t  you  going  to  shoot,”  Brian 
asked. 

“I’ll  cover  you  if  you  miss,”  I said. 

When  we  got  back  to  the  lakebed,  we 
moved  about  25  yards  apart  and  worked 
around  the  right  outside  edge.  The  head- 
high  huckleberry  was  super  thick,  and  we 
could  only  hear  Bear’s  comings  and  goings. 
Stopping  in  an  opening.  Bear  came  over 
to  check  in  and  then  the  familiar  whirring 
of  wings  signified  a bird  heading  toward 
Brian.  I yelled,  “grouse”  to  no  avail,  as 
Brian’s  head  was  down  as  the  bird  passed 
within  spitting  distance.  The  bird’s  flight 
took  it  to  the  edge  of  a woods  of  mostly 
sapling  stage  trees.  Bear  and  I walked  over 
to  Brian  and  said,  “Let’s  reflush  it.”  We 
lined  up  and  headed  in  its  last  known  di- 
rection. The  grouse  wouldn’t  stand  for  it, 
though,  and  flushed  prematurely. 

By  lunchtime  Bear  had  flushed  13  birds 
and  Brian  had  yet  to  snap  a cap.  We 
stopped  by  an  old  apple  orchard  and  I put 
Bear  on  his  lead.  Lunchtime  was  spent  go- 
ing over  the  finer  points  of  foot  position 
and  gun  handling.  Convinced  that  a grouse 
was  going  to  grace  his  game  bag,  we  started 
the  afternoon  with  increased  enthusiasm. 
In  the  next  hour  and  a half  we  flushed  four 
more  birds,  including  a perfect  straightaway 
double.  As  I stood  there  in  disbelief,  I 
thought  it  doesn’t  get  any  easier  than  that. 

Seventeen  birds  flushed  in  four  hours 
and  not  one  1 2-gauge  explosion.  Not  want- 
ing to  blow  Brian’s  confidence,  I held  my 
tongue  as  I drove  over  to  Bellasylvia  on 
Dutch  Mountain.  We  had  about  an  hour 
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to  hunt  before  Brian  had  to  leave.  Bear  and 
I set  Brian  up  perfectly  in  a small  hollow 
filled  with  waist-high  blueberry  shrubs  near 
Lake  John.  When  I saw  Bear  stop  and  turn 
into  the  wind,  his  tail  jerked  straight  up. 
“Get  ready,  Brian,”  1 said,  as  a double 
erupted  head-high  1 2 yards  from  my  part- 
ner. 

The  safety  was  off  and  his  12-gauge 
came  to  his  shoulder.  His  head  was  down 
as  he  made  a slight  barrel  correction.  A 
loud  click  was  followed  by,  “Oh,  no!” 
Another  click,  and  another  “Oh, 
no!”  The  pair’s  flight  took 
them  out  of  my  Con 
tender  range  into  the 
fading  twilight. 

Brian  offered  no 
excuses  as  he 
mumbled  to  him- 
self. “I  forgot  to 
load  up,”  rolled  off 
his  tongue.  He 
never  came  back 
for  round  two. 

During  the 
years  that  Bill 
Bailey  and  I chased 
grouse,  we  had  one  stand- 
ing rule  when  accompanied  by 
a third  hunter.  When  trying  to  kill  a 
grouse,  if  you  miss,  don’t  offer  excuses,  be- 
cause we’ve  heard  them  all  before.  Con- 
versely, if  success  comes  your  way,  talk  it 
up;  brag  all  you  want  and  we’ll  pat  you  on 
the  back  til  you’re  sore. 

January  1985  was  a brown  month,  as  no 
snow  fell  for  the  extended  grouse  season. 
Bill  called  on  the  second  Sunday  to  set  up 
a day  to  hunt  during  the  following  week  in 
northcentral  Sullivan  County  with  a 
friend.  We  picked  up  Ken  at  the  Gas  and 
Go  in  Dushore  and  headed  over  to  his  se- 
cret covert.  A small  creek  emanated  from 
a spring  seep  in  a reverting  hillside  field. 
Never  had  I seen  so  many  acres  of  haw- 
thorns with  big  red  berries  on  every  bush. 
After  we  loaded  up.  Bill  took  the  right  side. 
Bear  and  I the  center  and  Ken  the  left.  All 


the  grouse  were  congregated  on  Ken’s 
side  of  the  hollow,  and  by  the  time  we 
got  to  an  opening  he  had  fired  four 
shots.  Whistling  to  him  to  come  over 
for  a pow-wow.  Bill  and  I stood  look- 
ing at  the  ground.  “My  barrel  must  be 
bent,”  dribbled  out  of  Ken’s  mouth. 

“Save  it  for  your  nimrod  buddies,” 
Bill  quickly  interrupted. 

We  switched  positions  and  Ken 
got  right  field.  Bear  was  work- 
ing over  toward  Bill  when 
his  Montgomery  Ward 
single-shot  20-gauge 
sounded  off.  The 
next  thing  I 
heard  was  Bill 
laying  praise 
on  Bear.  Bill 
held  up  the 
spread  fan  of  a 
6-inch  silver 
tail  for  me  to 
see.  We  con- 
tinued up  the 
mountain  and 
grouse  were  flushing  in 
front  of  me,  but  the  dense 
hawthorns  blocked  my 
visibility.  We  gathered  at 
the  top  of  the  mountain  for 
a rest.  Before  Bill  could  share  the 
events  leading  up  to  the  flush,  Ken 
jumped  in  with  more  excuses  for  his 
misses.  Bill  told  him  to  save  it  for  his 
memoirs. 

After  we  drove  to  a new  covert,  we 
ate  a quick  lunch  and  Curley,  Bear’s 
sister,  joined  the  hunt.  As  long  as  Bear 
gave  her  lots  of  room  everything  was 
fine.  The  one  time  he  crowded  her,  she 
objected  with  bared  white  teeth.  We 
hunted  until  4 p.m.  and  the  dogs  never 
flushed  a bird.  Daylight  was  fading  fast 
as  we  walked  through  a red  pine  plan- 
tation. Bear  and  Curley  stopped  simul- 
taneously as  their  noses  drank  in  hot 
grouse  scent.  We  stood  looking  at  the 
park- like  forest  floor  created  by  the 
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towering  red  pines.  Suddenly,  grouse 
were  flushing  from  65  feet  up.  Thirty- 
two  flushes  in  five  minutes  and  only 
one  grouse  was  killed.  My  SKB  double 
was  empty  and  so  was  Ken’s  pump. 
Curley  retrieved  Bill’s  second  grouse 
of  the  day. 

After  dropping  Ken  off  we  headed 
for  Raven  Creek.  As  we  drove  down 
the  road  I said  to  Bill,  “This  was  by  far 
my  poorest  shooting  performance  in  a 
long  time.” 

“Maybe  all  those  grouse  flushes  had 
you  in  a daze,”  Bill  said. 

When  we  got  to  his  cabin  he  of- 
fered me  a bird  to  take  home,  but  I 
declined,  knowing  that  he  held  grouse 
breast  in  as  high  esteem  as  I do. 

My  wife’s  uncle.  Merle  Kriebel, 
loved  to  hunt  small  game  in  the 
Worcester  area.  Ringnecks  tickled  his 
fancy,  and  he  also  liked  to  take  his 
longbow  on  deer  hunting  expeditions 
in  the  agricultural  landscape  between 
Lansdale  and  Norristown  in  the  1950s 
and  ’60s. 

When  Audrey  and  1 moved  to 
Luzerne  County  in  1978,  Uncle  Merle 
became  a frequent  visitor.  Regaling  me 
with  tales  from  his  hunting  days,  he 
was  fascinated  by  my  grouse  stories. 
Every  spring  he  would  make  the  two- 
and-a-half  hour  drive  from  his  home 
with  the  back  of  his  car  brimming  with 
started  broccoli,  kale,  cabbage  and 
collard  plants.  We’d  plant  them  and 
talk  about  my  grouse  expeditions. 

One  night  for  dinner  Audrey  made 
“grouse  McNuggets”  from  my  last  two 
birds  killed  in  January  that  1 kept  fro- 
zen in  a block  of  ice.  Uncle  Merle  was 
giddy  with  this  gourmet  feast,  which 
included  watercress  soup  with  shiitake 
mushrooms  and  brown  rice.  After  din- 
ner we  retired  to  the  porch  to  watch 
the  sun  go  down.  Unexpectedly  he 
blurted  out,  “Den,  will  you  take  me  for 
grouse  come  autumn?” 

“No  problem.  Merle,”  1 said. 


The  date  was  set  and  Merle  showed  up 
early,  as  usual.  Bear  and  Merle  got  reac- 
quainted as  we  drove  up  Red  Rock  Moun- 
tain. Merle  and  1 had  picked  huckleberries 
in  August  at  the  first  cover  I chose  to  hunt. 
Pulling  the  Silva  huntsman  compass  from 
my  pocket,  I oriented  it  to  the  map  so 
Merle  could  see.  “We  can  walk  southeast 
for  three  miles  before  we  come  to  the  old 
railroad  bed,”  I said,  as  Merle’s  eyes  grew 
wide  with  glee. 

“No  houses  or  posted  signs  for  three 
miles?”  he  asked 

“We  should  flush  some  birds  before 
then,”  I said.  “Watch  the  dog  and  his  an- 
tics and  I’ll  let  you  know  when  to  get  ready. 
Don’t  forget  to  put  a little  daylight  between 
the  front  bead  and  the  bird,”  I said. 

The  first  bird  came  out  high  and  turned 
and  flew  straight  down  the  logging  road. 
The  20-gauge  double  never  got  out  of  the 
crook  of  Merle’s  arm.  “Boy,  I didn’t  know 
they  flew  so  fast,”  he  said.  We  crossed  the 
headwaters  of  the  Mehoopany  Creek  and 
slowly  waded  through  the  head-high  huck- 
leberry cover.  Six  grouse  and  three  hours 
later  produced  no  shooting  for  Merle.  The 
early  morning  breeze  gave  way  to  a sunny 
stillness.  We  stopped  to  shed  some  clothes 
and  eat  lunch. 

“Merle,  shall  I shoot  the  next  grouse?”  I 
asked. 

“Great,  I was  wondering  when  you’d 
show  me,”  was  his  reply. 

After  lunch  Bear  was  working  in  some 
tight  cover  when  he  let  out  with  a series  of 
deep-throated  barks.  Expecting  to  see  a 
grouse,  a bobcat  raced  up  the  hollow.  I 
called  Bear  off  him  and  we  resumed  the 
hunt.  Five  minutes  later  produced  a low 
flier,  which  took  a second  shot  at  40  yards 
to  kill.  Bear  retrieved  the  bird,  which  had 
a 7-inch  tail  fan.  Signaling  to  Merle  to  stop, 
I asked  him  why  he  didn’t  shoot  at  the  other 
bird,  which  escaped  by  banking  hard  to 
Merle’s  right.  “Well,  I thought  I was  ready, 
but  by  the  time  the  gun  was  up  he  was  gone. 
These  grouse  seem  to  put  me  in  a daze,”  he 
said. 
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In  October  1993  I gave  Rod 
Coombs  and  Tom  banning  a call  to 
see  if  they  could  schedule  an  early 
grouse  excursion.  We  managed  to  get 
out  for  the  Saturday  opener  of  regular 
small  game  season.  A State  Game 
Lands  in  Susquehanna  County  would 
be  our  destination.  There’s  no 
time  period  that  can  compare 
to  late  October.  The  occasional 
fair  weather  cloud  interrupted  azure 
blue  skies.  The  temperature  was  around  50 
and  there  was  no  humidity.  The  air  was  so 
clear  you  wished  bottling  it  was  an  option, 
and  the  turning  leaves  formed  a glorious 
mosaic  of  reds,  oranges  and  crimsons.  The 
beauty  of  the  uplands  was  punctuated  by 
the  smell  of  fresh-fallen  leaves  and  the  oc- 
casional whiff  of  fox  grapes  fermenting  in 
the  sun. 

Rod’s  ability  to  kill  grouse  that  flushed 
from  treetops  was  unbelievable.  How  he 
came  to  know  the  myriad  of  angles  was  be- 
yond my  comprehension.  His  favorite  say- 
ing was,  “I’ll  cover  you.”  By  4:30  p.m.  he 
had  covered  Tom  banning  and  me  several 
times.  His  game  bag  was  heavy  with  two 
pheasants,  two  rabbits  and  a big  male 
grouse.  He  was  grinning  like  the  Cheshire 
cat  when  we  got  back  to  his  Bronco.  I had 
missed  an  easy  double  on  grouse  with  my 
Stevens  Model  311  .410  double. 

While  my  dog  Betsy  and  I were  drink- 
ing some  cold  water,  I spotted  some  grapes 
about  130  yards  away  on  the  other  side  of 
the  road.  Rod  and  Tom  both  said  they’d  sit 
this  one  out  as  Betsy  and  I walked  over  to 
investigate.  After  I dropped  two  %-ounce 
number  6 shot  shells  in  the  double,  we 
waded  into  a huge  slash  pile.  More  than 
two  acres  of  wild  raspberry  bushes  were 
stretched  out  before  us  as  we  worked  down 
a steep  sidehill.  When  we  got  to  the  edge, 
we  walked  parallel  to  the  raspberry  patch. 
Betsy  suddenly  stopped,  nose  into  the  wind 
when  the  first  grouse  erupted  30  yards  away. 
I managed  to  get  some  daylight  between  it 
and  my  front  bead,  but  at  the  muzzle  re- 
port I lost  sight  of  the  bird.  Betsy  made  me 
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truly  thankful, 
though,  when  she 
came  back  with 
the  grouse  10  min- 
utes later.  Dropping 
another  shell  in  the 
right  barrel,  we  turned 
and  swung  around  the  far  edge  of  the 
cover  and  back  to  the  Bronco. 

The  next  bird  was  feeding  on  grapes 
some  55  feet  up  when  its  whirring 
wings  startled  me.  The  double  found 
the  familiar  notch  in  my  shoulder.  Fig- 
uring it  was  at  least  40  yards  away,  I 
put  about  four  feet  of  light  underneath 
it  and  kept  the  barrel  moving  down- 
ward. At  the  shot  the  grouse  fell  like  a 
stone.  Marking  the  spot,  Betsy 
searched  for  another  10  minutes  when 
she  finally  pulled  the  bird  out  of  a 
jumble  of  crisscrossed  logs.  I unloaded 
the  double  and  we  headed  for  the 
Bronco. 

Rod  asked  what  I was  shooting  at. 
Producing  two  grouse,  he  immediately 
asked  about  the  events.  As  I was  clean- 
ing the  birds,  a peculiar  odor  wafted 
up  to  my  nose.  Tom  said,  “Okay,  which 
one  of  you  has  been  hitting  the  sauce?” 
When  I pulled  the  crops  free,  they 
were  stained  purple  from  grapes  and 
smelled  like  a winemaker’s  shop.  Rod 
turned  to  me  and  said,  “I  had  to  shoot 
sober  birds,  but  you  could  only  kill  two 
drunk  grouse  in  a daze.”  □ 
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My  Fourth  Bear 

By  Roger  S.  Holtzer 


My  BEAR  SEASON  always  . 

starts  about  mid-September, 
when  I’m  scouting  for  sign.  Now 
that  I’m  retired,  I spend  at  least 
three  days  a week  in  the  woods  in 
the  Pocono  area  north  of  J im 
Thorpe,  checking  out  areas  where  I 
know  bears  hang  out. 

I took  my  first  bear  in  1995  in 
Lackawanna  County,  on  state  forest 
land  near  Thomhurst,  while  hunting 
with  an  organized  group.  The  next 
two  — taken  three  years  apart  — I 
got  on  a state  game  lands  about  six 
miles  from  Thomhurst,  in  an  area 
we  call  Clifton. 

Before  the  2002  season  I scouted 
several  areas  and  found  droppings 
and  fresh  claw  marks  on  trees.  I kept 


checking  the  areas  at  least  every  other 
day,  and  one  day  while  gathering 
mushrooms,  I even  spotted  a large  bear. 
Not  long  after,  though,  with  a tracking 
snow,  I concentrated  on  scouting  a spot 
where  I had  found  some  sign  a few  weeks 
earlier.  I saw  three  different  bears  and  a 
lot  of  tracks,  so  I decided  to  hunt  this 
spot  on  opening  day.  I had  found  two 
good  trails  within  200  yards  of  each 
other,  and  I made  plans  that  on  opening 
day  I would  watch  one  while  my  buddy, 
Ron  Schmidt,  would  watch  the  other.  I 
stayed  out  of  the  area  until  the  season 
opened. 

Finally,  opening  day  arrived,  and  Ron 
and  I drove  to  the  spot  on  SGL  141  near 
Bear  Creek  Lake  in  Carbon  County.  We 
enjoyed  a cup  of  coffee  in  the  parking  lot 
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and  then  began  the  45-minute  walk  to 
our  stands  overlooking  a deep  hollow. 
Once  settled  in  on  my  stand  I began  to 
think  of  past  seasons.  After  about  an 
hour  I looked  over  my  shoulder  and 
spotted  a bear  in  the  hollow  angling 
toward  me.  I couldn’t  believe  it;  my 
fourth  bear  was  headed  my  way.  When 
the  bear  stepped  into  an 
opening  40  yards  away, 

I put  the  crosshairs 
behind  its  shoulder 
and  pulled  the  trigger 
on  my  .270.  The  bruin 
jumped  in  the  air, 
shook  its  leg  and  darted 
into  the  heavy  rhodo- 
dendron before  I could 
get  off  a second  shot. 

Knowing  I had  made  a 
good  hit,  though,  I just 
stood  there  and  tried  to 
calm  down. 

After  a few  minutes  I 
went  to  get  Ron,  and  when 
we  returned  we  found  a lot  of 
blood,  and  just  25  yards  farther  we 
found  the  bear.  When  I saw  it  I began  to 
shake  with  excitement.  We  tagged  and 
field-dressed  the  bear,  and  then  tried  to 
drag  it  up  the  hill.  The  bear  was  too 
much  for  us,  though,  so  Ron  went  for 
help.  Three  hours  later,  when  Ron  hadn’t 


returned,  I left  the  bear,  knowing  no 
one  would  get  him  up  the  hill,  and 
headed  for  the  parking  lot.  When  I 
got  there  Ron  said  that  a hunter  had 
called  the  Game  Commission,  and 
two  other  hunters  there  agreed  to 
help  get  the  bear  out.  Ron  headed 
back  with  them  while  I waited  for 
the  WCO.  When  the 
WCO  arrived  he 
opened  the  gate  to 
an  access  road  that 
led  close  to  my 
bear,  and  I drove 
my  truck  back  in. 
By  the  time  we  got 
the  bear  out  to  the 
parking  area  it  was 
3 o’clock.  We 
headed  for  the 
check  station  at 
Beltsville,  where  I 
learned  my  bear 
weighed  close  to 
200  pounds. 

I want  to  thank 
the  guys  who  helped 
me  get  the  bear  out,  and  also  the 
WCO  who  opened  the  gate  so  we 
could  drive  in  close  to  it.  I shared 
the  meat  with  the  guys  who  helped 
me,  and  I hope  they  enjoyed  it  as 
much  as  I did.  □ 


2006  Bear  Seasons  (See  page  39  in  the  PA  Hunting  & Trapping  Digest) 
Statewide:  Nov.  20-22 

Archery  - Nov.  15-16  - WMUs  2C,  2D,  2E,  2F,  2G,  3 A,  4 A,  4B  & 4D 
Rockview  Prison:  Nov.  27-Dec.  2 

Nov.  27-Dec.  2 - Concurrent  bear/deer  season  in  WMUs  3C  & 3D,  and  that  portion 
of  3B  east  of  Rt.  14  from  Troy  to  Canton,  east  of  Rt.  154  from  Canton  to  Rt.  220  at 
Laporte  and  east  of  Rt.  42  from  Laporte  to  Rt.  118  and  that  portion  of  4E  east  of  Rt. 
42. 

Portion  of  WMUs  2G  and  3B  in  Lycoming  County  that  lie  north  of  the  West  Branch 
of  the  Susquehanna  River  from  the  Rt.  405  Bridge,  west  to  the  Rt.  220  Bridge,  east 
of  Rt.  220  to  Rt.  44  to  Rt.  973,  south  of  Rt.  973  to  Rt.  87,  west  of  Rt.  87  to  Rt.  864, 
south  of  Rt.  864  to  Rt.  220  and  west  of  Rt.  220  to  Rt.  405  and  west  of  Rt.  405  to  the 
West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River. 
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Table  1.  Estimated  harvest  by  species,  2000-2005. 

Wood- 

Year  Rabbits  Grouse  Squirrel  Pheasant*  cock  Quail*  Dove 


Wood- 
Hare  chuck 


Crow 


2000  770,841  145,525 

2001  701,551  159,610 

2002  602,234  118,577 

2003  588,310  106,587 

2005  428,414  58,596 


1,276,009  233,537 
1,276,603  244,282 
1,002,309  205,696 
1,063,996  234,196 
646,033  175,676 


31,199  4,373  478,602 
32,504  4,276  460,971 
31,167  1,064  462,538 
42,434  2,059  500,980 
37,792  2,891  409,769 


1,747  1,191,114  219,773 
,584  1,187,114  195,273 
1,369  1,267,265  217,068 
1,908  1,171,888  207,707 
,522  892,391  188,460 


* Estimates  exclude  harvest  on  shooting  preserves. 


Table  2.  Estimated  number  of  hunters,  2000-2005. 


Year 

Rabbits 

Grouse 

Squirrel 

Pheasant* 

Wood- 

cock 

Quail* 

Dove 

Hare 

Wood- 

chuck 

Crow 

2000 

229,906 

162,073 

238,540 

149,260 

12,977 

1,870 

52,496 

3,666 

99,294 

29,371 

2001 

213,295 

161,186 

231,436 

146,751 

14,411 

2,029 

51,144 

4,930 

99,787 

33,343 

2002 

195,078 

149,106 

201,694 

123,879 

12,652 

1,342 

50,883 

3,818 

91,149 

28,470 

2003 

181,426 

134,115 

199,922 

1 30,676 

15,321 

3,518 

46,580 

5,091 

92,986 

27,591 

2005 

149,647 

112,210 

166,476 

105,508 

13,615 

3,222 

41,328 

5,033 

71,682 

23,380 

* Estimates  exclude  number  of  hunters  on  shooting  preserves. 

2005-06  Small  Game  and 
Furbearer  Harvests 

By  Tracey  Librandi  Mumma 

PGC  Wildlife  Research  Associate 


TO  MEASURE  hunter  effort  and 
harvests,  the  Game  Commission 
conducts  Game  Take  and  Furtaker 
surveys.  Surveys  have  been  conducted 
annually  since  1971-72,  except  for  last 
year,  when  no  survey  was  done,  due  to 
budget  cuts.  In  March  2006,  follow- 
ing the  close  of  trapping  and  small 
game  hunting  seasons,  18,921  Game 
Take  questionnaires  and  3,656 
Furtaker  questionnaires  were  mailed 
and,  respectively,  9,740  and  2,412 
were  processed.  Each  purchaser  of  a 
general  hunting  license  had  a 1 -in-50 
chance  of  receiving  a Game  Take  Sur- 
vey and  each  purchaser  of  a furtaker 
license  had  a l-in-5  chance  of  receiv- 
ing a Furtaker  Survey. 

Overall,  compared  to  2003-04, 
both  small  game  harvests  and  hunter 
numbers  decreased  for  the  2005-06 
seasons.  Harvests  of  9 of  10  small  game 


species  decreased,  and  the  number  of  hunt- 
ers decreased  for  all  10  small  game  species 
(Tables  1 and  2).  Harvest  per  100  hunter- 
days  remained  the  same  or  increased  for  4 
of  10  small  game  species  (Table  3).  Gener- 
ally, hunters  today  are  as  successful  as  they 
were  6 years  ago  for  only  3 of  10  species 
(Table  3). 

The  harvest  of  furbearers  and  the  num- 
ber of  hunters/trappers  increased  between 
the  2003-04  and  2005-06  seasons.  The 
number  of  hunters/trappers  of  furbearers 
increased  for  all  9 species  (Table  4).  Har- 
vests increased  for  8 of  9 species  (Table  5). 
Furtakers  and  furbearer  harvests  have  re- 
mained relatively  stable  or  increased  since 
2000  (Tables  4 and  5). 

Included  in  this  year’s  survey  were  four 
questions  to  assess  hunter  support  for  a 
number  of  deer  management  issues  and 
junior  hunter  participation  in  youth  hunts. 
For  deer  management,  7 1 percent  were  ei- 
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Table  3.  Estimated  harvest  per  100  hunter-days,  2000-2005. 


Year 

Rabbits  Crouse 

Squirrel  Pheasant* 

, Wood- 
cock 

Quail* 

Dove 

Hare 

wooo- 

chuck 

Crow 

2000 

59.5 

17.8 

101.7 

35.8 

55.6 

49.1 

207.2 

32.6 

99.5 

139.2 

2001 

53.2 

17.8 

93.1 

34.2 

49.0 

51.2 

211.9 

42.3 

92.7 

77.8 

2002 

57.7 

16.4 

93.7 

39.5 

59.7 

11.0 

220.3 

15.6 

107.5 

131.9 

2003 

55.6 

15.2 

101.3 

39.3 

56.1 

14.9 

237.6 

17.0 

106.2 

87.6 

2005 

47.8 

9.8 

70.0 

37.8 

56.7 

23.9 

189.9 

17.0 

98.7 

118.7 

Estimates  exclude  effort  on  shooting  preserves. 


ther  against  or  strongly  against  statewide 
baiting  for  deer,  while  only  44  percent  were 
as  opposed  to  baiting  in  urban  areas.  As 
for  allowing  nonresidents  to  apply  for  doe 
licenses  at  the  same  time  as  residents,  66 
percent  were  against  or  strongly  against. 
And  when  asked  about  citizen  advisory 
committees  to  offer  deer  management  rec- 
ommendations for  WMUs,  65  percent  sup- 
port or  strongly  support  their  use. 

Three  questions  were  asked  to  assess 
resident  junior  hunters  participation  in  the 
Youth  Waterfowl  Hunt,  Youth  Spring  Gob- 
bler Hunt,  and  Youth  Pheasant  Hunt.  Re- 
sults were:  3 percent  of  junior  hunters  in- 
dicated that  they  participated  in  the  Youth 


Waterfowl  Hunt,  21  percent  in  the 
Youth  Spring  Gobbler  Hunt,  and  9 
percent  in  the  Youth  Pheasant  Hunt 
(down  from  12  percent  in  2003). 

We  would  like  to  thank  all  of  the 
hunters  and  trappers  who  completed 
and  returned  surveys.  Without  the 
cooperation  of  hunters  and  trappers, 
harvest  and  participation  data  be- 
comes nearly  impossible  to  collect.  For 
the  full  reports  on  the  Game  Take  and 
Furtaker  Surveys  please  go  to  our 
website,  www.pgc.state.pa.us,  and  click 
on  Reports/Minutes.  The  reports  are 
found  under  Annual  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Reports.  □ 


Table  4.  Estimated  number  of  hunters  and  trappers  of  furbearers,  2000-2005^. 


Year 

Raccoon 

Muskrat 

Red 

Fox 

Cray 

Fox 

Opossum 

Skunk  Mink 

Coyoteh  Weasel 

2000 

6,996 

3,121 

7,280 

6,353 

2,870 

1,750 

2,026 

28,270 

509 

2001 

7,935 

3,997 

8,234 

6,938 

3,180 

2,036 

2,587 

36,249 

619 

2002 

7,295 

3,287 

8,022 

6,494 

3,434 

2,116 

2,433 

28,535 

676 

2003 

7,292 

3,362 

6,998 

5,547 

3,585 

2,132 

2,305 

29,048 

453 

2005 

8,434 

3,815 

9,583 

7,358 

4,479 

2,813 

2,997 

35,010 

714 

3 Estimates  are  minimum  estimates  that  do  not  account  for  combination  licenses.  ^Combines  estimates 
from  Game  Take  Survey  and  Furtaker  Survey. 


Table  5.  Estimated  harvest  of  furbearers,  2000-2005^. 


Year 

Raccoon 

Muskrat 

Red 

Fox 

Cray 

Fox 

Opossum 

Skunk  Mink 

Coyote*^ 

Weasel 

2000 

97,509 

79,933 

30,893 

20,096 

25,062 

7,248 

7,980 

10,160 

313 

2001 

121,810 

121,994 

33,003 

23,275 

27,192 

9,245 

13,214 

12,363 

815 

2002 

106,485 

75,340 

33,007 

18,805 

34,787 

7,207 

10,069 

11,444 

406 

2003 

104,781 

71,368 

31,592 

15,956 

33,760 

9,319 

6,494 

11,697 

359 

2005 

106,082 

70,995 

40,551 

17,616 

43,720 

9,977 

9,335 

20,377 

567 

3 Estimates  are  minimum  estimates  that  do  not  account  for  combination  licenses.  ^Combines 
estimates  from  Game  Take  Survey  and  Furtaker  Survey. 
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Three  the 

First  Day 

By  Dave  Cooper 


Daylight  was  a full  hour  away 
as  we  made  our  way  along  the 
top  edge  of  the  hollow.  My  two 
partners,  Mark  and  Lynn  Sherlinski, 
led  the  way.  The  previous  evening 
Mark  had  heard  two  flocks  of  turkeys 
fly  up  to  their  roost  in  the  hollow, 
and  we  needed  to  be  in  position 
when  they  flew  back  down.  If 
everything  worked  out  we  would  all 
be  filling  out  our  tags  on  this,  the 
opening  day  of  the  fall  season. 

Conditions  were  far  from  perfect, 
though.  A cold,  20  mph  wind  blew 
through  the  trees,  making  it  not  only 
difficult  to  hear  the  turkeys,  but  also 
making  the  birds  even  more 
skittish  than  usual.  Our 
plan  was  to  get  close  to 
the  roosting  birds, 
which  were  about  7 5 
yards  below  us.  We 
sneaked  into  position  and  sat 
50  yards  apart. 

Just  after  daylight  I heard 
the  soft  yelp  of  a hen,  and 
soon  other  hens  joined  in 
with  softer  yelping.  Then, 
from  off  to  my  left  and  below 
me,  a couple  birds  gobbled. 

Mark  answered  their  calls  with  a 
cluck  on  a Turpin  Yelper  call. 

When  the  hens  began  yelping 
louder,  Mark  mimicked  them.  Two 
of  the  gobblers  flew  down  and 
landed  behind  a 
deadfall  20  yards  in 
front  of  Mark. 

When  one  of  the 


birds  stepped  out,  Mark  dropped  it  with  a 
load  of  six  shot  from  his  Remington  SP 
10  semi. 

When  Matk  shot  I jumped  about  a 
foot  in  the  air.  I hadn’t  seen  or  heard  the 
turkeys  fly  down,  and  had  no  idea  he  was 
going  to  shoot.  My  heart  rate  soon 
returned  to  normal,  and  shortly  after- 
wards Mark  came  over  to  show  me  his 
young  gobbler.  We  never  heard  the  other 
turkeys  fly  down,  but  with  the  wind 
blowing  even  harder,  it’s  a wonder  we 
could  hear  anything  at  all. 

We  expected  the  turkeys  to  stay  in  the 
hollow,  where  they  could  receive  some 
relief  from  the  wind,  so  we  worked  along 
the  side  of  the  hollow,  stopping  occasion- 
ally to  call.  Seeing  and  hearing  nothing, 
we  checked  the  picked  soybean  fields, 
and  as  expected,  didn’t  find  the  birds 
there,  either.  “The  only  other  place  they 
can  be,’’  Mark  said,  “is  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hollow  in  a field  of  standing 
corn.’’ 

We  walked 
down  to  the 
bottom  of  the 
hollow  and 
up  the 
other 
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side  and  set  up  in  the  woods,  50  yards 
below  the  cornfield.  Mark  was  to  my  left 
about  30  yards  away,  and  Lynn  40  yards 
away  on  my  right.  Mark  then  let  out 
three  or  four  clucks  and  one  soft  yelp  on 
a diaphragm  call.  Turkeys  immediately 
started  yelping  and  gobbling  loudly,  so 
Mark  imitated  their  calling.  When  they 
clucked,  he  clucked,  and  soon  the  flock 
was  heading  our  way.  Part  of  the  flock 
worked  towards  Mark,  yelping,  clucking 
and  gobbling.  Another  group  broke  off 
and  came  down  the  hill  towards  me. 

When  one  of  the  turkeys  stepped  into 
a small  clearing  35  yards  away,  1 put  the 
front  bead  of  my  12 -gauge  Remington 
1100  on  its  head  and  fired.  When  1 stood 
up,  turkeys  began  running  and  flying 
everywhere.  Some  flew  directly  over  my 
head  and  out  of  sight,  and  several  landed 
in  the  trees  just  below  us.  1 hurried  over 
to  my  young  gobbler  on  the  ground.  It 
was  such  a thrill. 

As  much  as  1 wanted  to  stay  and  see 
Lynn  tag  her  turkey,  1 had  to  leave  to 
attend  a wedding.  I felt  guilty  for  leaving 
before  Lynn  had  gotten  her  bird.  “Don’t 
worry,  Dave,”  she  said.  “We’ll  take  you 
home,  get  a bite  to  eat,  and  we’ll  get  my 
turkey  this  afternoon.”  She  certainly 
didn’t  lack  confidence. 

After  lunch  Mark  and  Lynn  went  back 


to  where  1 had 
killed  my  turkey. 

By  then  the  wind 
was  blowing  even 
harder.  They 
wondered  how 
they  would  even 
hear  a turkey,  but 
after  about  an  hour 
of  moving  and 
calling,  Lynn  heard 
a soft  cluck  at  the 
bottom  of  the 
hollow,  near  a 
small  stream.  Mark 
called  but  the 
turkey  kept 
moving  away  from  them. 

Four  times  Mark  and  Lynn  moved 
towards  the  turkey,  staying  above  it 
and  calling  softly.  “I  wanted  it  to 
think  1 was  a hen  moving  around,  so 
1 yelped  softly  on  my  diaphragm  call 
and  made  some  kee  kee  run  calls,” 
Mark  said. 

Finally,  after  more  than  an  hour 
and  a half  of  moving  and  calling, 
Mark  saw  the  turkey  hop  up  on  a log 
about  40  yards  away.  Lynn,  who  was 
set  up  below  Mark  at  the  base  of  a 
tree,  couldn’t  see  the  bird,  which  was 
now  moving  uphill  toward  her.  Mark 
continued  calling  softly,  and  when 
the  turkey  stepped  into  an  opening 
Lynn  fired  her  12 -gauge  Remington 
1187  and  the  bird  dropped.  After 
hours  of  persistent  hunting,  Lynn 
had  her  turkey  — another  young 
gobbler.  She  was  overjoyed. 

What  a great  day.  Mark,  the 
master  turkey  hunter,  in  the  midst  of 
a blustery  wind  had  called  a gobbler 
off  of  its  roost  to  within  20  yards  of 
his  stand.  He  had  called  in  a whole 
flock  of  turkeys  down  a hill  and  into 
the  sun  for  me,  and  after  hours  of 
persistent  hunting,  he  had  called  in 
a lone  gobbler  to  his  wife’s  waiting 
shotgun  — incredible.  □ 
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Looking  Up 

Pike  — Game  Lands  Maintenance 
Worker  and  Wayne  County  Deputy  Ron 
Shuman  was  checking  a food  plot  on  SGL 
180  earlier  in  the  fall  when  a man  from 
Massachusetts  approached  him.  The  man, 
accompanied  by  his  family,  was  doing  some 
early  scouting.  As  he  was  complaining  to 
Ron  about  never  seeing  any  deer  on  this 
particular  game  lands,  a nice  buck  and  two 
does  crossed  the  field  just  50  yards  behind 
him.  Ron  pointed  out  the  deer  and  told 
him  he’s  ahead  of  the  game  already  — by 
300  percent! 

— WCO  Bob  Johnson,  Matamoras 


Awesome 

Crawford  — If  the  size  of  the  bucks  1 
saw  during  the  summer  is  any  indication 
of  what  the  deer  season  is  shaping  up  to 
be,  hunters  are  in  for  a great  season. 

— WCO  Mario  L.  Piccirilli,  Linesville 

So  Very  True 

Indiana  — A friend  of  mine  sent  me  a 
bumper  sticker  from  the  fur  harvester’s  auc- 
tion in  North  Bay,  Ontario.  It  reads:  “Kids 
who  hunt,  trap  and  fish  don’t  mug  little 
old  ladies.’’ 

— WCO  Jack  A.  Lucas,  Blairsville 


Matter  of  Honor 

Last  winter  I watched  a bald  eagle  soar- 
ing low  over  ice-covered  Lake  Wilhelm  and 
then  suddenly  land  on  the  ice  and  pick  at 
what  looked  like  a discarded  fish.  A crow 
soon  landed  nearby,  and  as  soon  as  the  eagle 
pulled  some  free  and  started  to  eat,  the 
crow  hopped  up  and  picked  at  the  same 
carcass.  The  eagle  and  crow  took  turns 
doing  this  until  the  carcass  was  gone  and 
then  they  both  flew  away.  Although  the 
eagle  was  larger  and  well  equipped  to  kill 
its  dining  companion,  I was  glad  that  no 
one  could  accuse  our  national  bird  of  “eat- 
ing crow.’’ 

— LMO  James  E.  Deniker,  Sandy  Lake 

Not  Tellin’ 

Blair  — I was  looking  for  an  injured 
bobcat  in  a thick  patch  of  cover,  and  at 
one  point  had  to  crawl  on  my  hands  and 
knees.  Emerging  on  a game  trail  I came  face 
to  face  with  ...  a patch  of  morel  mush- 
rooms. It  was  my  lucky  day,  although  some- 
how I “forgot”  where  I found  them. 

— WCO  Stephen  T.  Hanczar,  Bellwood 

Cheap  Labor 

Schuylkill  — The  flooding  we  had  here 
in  the  summer  did  considerable  damage  to 
the  Connerton  Marsh.  This  marsh,  near 
Girardville,  filtered  mine  water  from 
Shenandoah  Greek,  which  eventually 
made  its  way  to  the  Susquehanna  River. 
After  the  flooding,  though,  it  looked  just 
like  a mud  flat.  Lacking  the  equipment  and 
funding  to  fix  it,  we  did  the  next  best  thing. 
I asked  Deputy  Bill  O’Donnell  to  transplant 
six  nuisance  beavers  into  what  is  left  of  the 
marsh.  We  are  hoping  that  this  furry  “Corps 
of  Engineers”  will  do  the  repair  work  and 
provide  standing  water  in  the  marsh  for  the 
good  of  all. 

— WCO  John  Benchak,  Gordon 
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Puzzling 

Butler  — While  checking  heaver  traps 
last  winter,  I came  across  a fellow  who  was 
pulling  his  traps,  and  in  one  of  them  had 
caught  a 34-inch  northern  pike.  An  un- 
usual catch  in  itself,  but  this  pike  was 
caught  in  a small  tributary  that  feeds  Lake 
Arthur.  The  stream  is  only  a few  feet  wide 
and  separated  from  the  main  lake  by  a 
couple  of  beaver  dams  and  meanders  for 
nearly  a mile  before  it  reaches  the  main 
body  of  the  lake.  Quite  a surprise  for  both 
the  trapper  and  me,  but  no  doubt  a bigger 
surprise  for  the  pike. 

— WCO  Randy  W.  Pilarcin,  Pro5Pect 

Stepped  Up  to  the  Plate 

Greene  — Many  Game  Commission 
services  have  been  cut  because  of  a lack  of 
funding.  One  of  the  casualties  is  that  school 
libraries  no  longer  receive  complimentary 
copies  of  Game  News.  Special  thanks  to  the 
Waynesburg  Sportsmen’s  Club  for  footing 
the  bill  to  continue  Game  News  subscrip- 
tions in  all  the  school  districts  in  this 
county. 

— WCO  Rod  Burns,  Waynesburg 

Hope  They’re  Still  Around 

I spotted  two  10-points  on  a Farm- 
Game  project  here,  but  the  real  highlight 
was  seeing  five  bucks  (the  smallest  was  an 
8-point)  together  on  SGL  49.  The  down 
side  is  that  poaching  will  be  on  the  rise, 
and  it  will  take  everyone’s  cooperation  to 
make  sure  these  trophies  are  around  for 
hunters. 

— LMO  D.R.  Koprenhaver,  Clearville 

No  Excuse 

Venango  — During  gobbler  season  we 
checked  a hunter  who  had  three  antlerless 
licenses  in  his  holder.  All  of  the  deer  tags 
were  missing,  but  all  of  the  report  cards 
were  still  on  the  licenses.  When  asked  why, 
he  said  that  he  had  killed  a buck  and  three 
antlerless  deer,  but  didn’t  know  he  had  to 
report  them.  He  was  cited  for  not  report- 
ing his  kills.  No  wonder  getting  accurate 
figures  for  the  deer  kill  is  so  difficult. 

— WCO  Leonard  C.  Hridar,  Oil  City 


Got  ’Er  Done 

Last  summer  1 took  my  12-year-old  son 
Ryan  out  to  shoot  our  old  .22  bolt-action 
rifle.  With  some  fatherly  advice,  1 suggested 
that  he  wear  long  pants  and  boots,  but  be- 
cause of  the  90-degree  weather  he  thought 
that  shorts  and  sneakers  would  he  better. 
During  set  up,  though,  he  realized  that  Dad 
might  just  have  been  right  when  the  first 
wave  of  hungry  mosquitoes  attacked,  and 
attack  they  did.  Needless  to  say,  it  took 
Ryan  only  a few  seconds  to  zero  in  on  his 
target  and  make  some  good  shots  before 
hitting  the  “git  button.”  As  we  swatted  bugs 
on  the  fast  trip  to  the  car,  I complimented 
Ryan  on  his  good  shooting,  but  I don’t 
think  he  even  heard  me,  being  that  he  can 
run  faster  than  me. 

— Northeast  Region  Forester  James 
Reap,  Avoca 


Jack-in-the-Box 

Berks  — Richard  Davis  from 
Lenhartsville,  who  works  for  a sanitation 
company,  was  busy  emptying  dumpsters  at 
a park  near  Lake  Ontelaunee.  After  emp- 
tying several  cans,  he  noticed  one  that  was 
not  quite  full  but  decided  to  empty  it  any- 
way. As  he  opened  the  lid.  Rich  came  face 
to  face  with  a bear  helping  itself  at  its  newly 
acquired  “lunch  can.”  While  Rich  put  some 
distance  between  himself  and  the  little 
bruin  in  a hurry,  the  bear  hopped  out  and 
headed  off,  no  doubt  in  search  of  a more 
secluded  “five  star  restaurant.” 

— Deputy  Larry  Gallagher,  Hamburg 
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Berks  — I went  to  a golf  course  to  re- 
move a sick  red  fox  and  a sick  skunk.  The 
most  hazardous  part  of  the  experience  was 
dodging  golf  balls  from  errant  drives. 

— WCO  Dave  Brockmeiek,  Mohnton 

Thanks,  John 

Cumberland  — I was  patrolling  the 
shooting  range  at  SGL  230  when  1 encoun- 
tered John  Lutz  from  Carlisle,  who  was 
picking  up  litter  on  and  around  the  range. 
He  stated  that  he  allows  time  either  be- 
fore shooting  or  after  to  pick  up  trash  left 
by  others  using  the  range.  Mr.  Lutz  said  it 
was  his  way  of  giving  something  back  for  a 
program  that  his  hunting  license  dollars 
helped  pay  for. 

— Deputy  Ed  Cline,  Carli5le 

Pass  It  On 

In  July  the  Mentored  Youth  Hunting 
Program  became  official,  giving  unlicensed 
youngsters  under  the  age  of  1 2 an  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  hunting  experience  and  learn 
about  Pennsylvania’s  hunting  heritage.  I 
took  my  10-year-old  son  Kyle  out  for  wood- 
chucks that  were  decimating  a field  of  tur- 
nips on  a game  lands.  He  managed  to  har- 
vest two  with  well-placed  shots.  Well,  you 
would  have  thought  he  had  downed  a tro- 
phy buck.  Think  about  taking  a youngster 
squirrel  hunting  this  fall  or  gobbler  hunt- 
ing in  the  spring.  You  may  be  surprised  at 
how  rewarding  it  can  be  for  you  and  how 
exciting  it  can  be  for  the  youngster. 

— LMO  Edward  Zindell,  Gouldsboro 


Bears  Galore 

Westmoreland  — Nuisance  bear  calls 
have  been  high  here,  as  we  have  a growing 
population  of  bruins.  What  we  need  are 
more  hunters,  so  consider  bear  hunting 
here  this  year.  We  have  an  abundance  of 
State  Game  Lands  and  state  forest  land  and 
cooperative  access  lands  in  some  of  the  best 
bear  hunting  areas,  so  finding  a place  to 
hunt  shouldn’t  be  a problem.  And,  with 
the  high  price  of  gas,  your  trophy  may  be 
closer  to  home  than  you  think,  which 
leaves  more  cash  for  the  taxidermist  fee. 

— WCO  Thoma5  Fazi,  Ligonier 

Bold  “Buzzards” 

Clinton  — I placed  the  discarded  parts 
of  a bear  killed  illegally  where  scavengers 
frequent.  A day  later  I was  amazed  to  see 
two  black  vultures  keeping  a flock  of  tur- 
key vultures  at  bay  while  they  ate  the  re- 
mains. This  is  my  first  sighting  of  black 
vultures  here  in  13  years. 

— WCO  Ken  Packard,  Jersey  Shore 


Bears,  Bears  and  More  Bears 

Venango  — Working  the  PGC  exhibit 
at  the  county  fair,  I met  many  individuals 
who  had  seen  one  or  more  bears  here.  In 
fact,  just  about  everybody  I talked  to  re- 
ported seeing  at  least  one  bear  in  Venango 
or  surrounding  counties.  Judging  from  the 
number  of  sightings,  hunters  should  enjoy 
another  superb  season. 

— WCO  Clint  J.  Deniker,  Oil  City 
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Thanks 

Recently,  the  agency  purchased  new 
tractors,  mowers  and  other  equipment  with 
Growing  Greener  funds.  Clarion  County 
received  a John  Deere  6403  tractor  and 
John  Deere  CX  15  flex-wing  rotary  mower. 
This  equipment  allowed  the  Food  and 
Cover  crew  to  finish  mowing  their  five 
game  lands  and  four  Farm-Game  projects 
three  weeks  early.  Growing  Greener  II  was 
a state  ballot  referendum  passed  by  voters 
last  fall. 

— LMO  George  J.  Miller,  Marienville 

Could  Have  Told  You 

Crawford  — I was  two  years  old  when 
my  father,  Reid,  became  a deputy,  and 
when  I first  learned  to  read.  Game  News 
was  my  first  choice.  The  Field  Notes,  of 
course,  was  my  favorite.  In  2003,  when  I 
became  a deputy,  I thought  about  all  the 
zany  misfortunes  I would  experience,  and 
hoped  some  would  make  the  grade  for  a 
Field  Note.  Now,  looking  back  the  past  few 
years.  I’m  reminded  of  the  old  adage:  be 
careful  what  you  wish  for. 

— Deputy  Lawrence  hergenroeder, 
CoNNEAUT  Lane 

Popular  Guy 

Snyder  — It  seems  that  in  the  five  years 
since  we  moved  into  our  house  it  has  be- 
come a local  landmark.  We  have  neigh- 
bors who  have  lived  here  for  50  years  and 
oftentimes,  when  giving  directions  to  their 
house  they  get  the  response,  “Oh,  yeah,  you 
live  next  to  the  game  warden.” 

— WCO  Harold  J.  Malehorn,  Selinsgrove 

A Job  Well  Done 

York  — Deputy  George  Erskine  was  re- 
cently recognized  for  his  first  aid  and  life 
saving  efforts  on  several  occasions.  He  also 
received  an  award  from  the  North  Ameri- 
can Wildlife  Enforcement  Officer’s  Asso- 
ciation (NAWEOA)  in  Quebec,  Canada, 
in  July.  NAWEOA  is  an  organization  that 
is  comprised  of  conservation  officers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

— WCO  Chad  R.  Eyler,  Yor^: 


Will  3e  Missed 

Westmoreland  — Citizens  and  the 
PGC  suffered  a great  loss  on  August  21, 
when  Deputy  Wayne  Weitzel,  from  Upper 
Burrell,  passed  away.  Wayne  was  an  active 
HTE  instructor  and  a skilled  deputy.  He 
was  known  around  the  community  for  the 
many  programs  he  conducted  from  church 
basements  and  local  parks  to  the  New 
Kensington  Community  Library. 

— WCO  Gary  Toward,  Sarver 


A Barrel  of  Laughs 

Fayette  — An  unnamed  WCO  re- 
cently came  to  the  vacant  district  in  this 
county  to  assist  in  our  night  patrol  efforts. 
Skillfully,  he  guided  his  patrol  vehicle 
through  the  darkness,  unseen  by  the  poach- 
ing community,  to  a remote  field  hidden 
from  sight  behind  an  old  bam.  Sitting  pa- 
tiently in  the  darkness,  he  was  careful  not 
to  draw  any  attention  to  his  position.  Un- 
fortunately, according  to  the  deputy  ac- 
companying him,  as  he  reached  for  the  ra- 
dio mike  he  bumped  the  siren  button,  and 
reacting  quickly,  he  then  inadvertently  ac- 
tivated his  red  and  blue  lights,  which  ap- 
parently activated  the  motion  detector 
lighting  system  on  the  bam,  illuminating 
about  a hundred  yards  in  every  direction. 
Muttering  to  himself,  he  told  the  deputy  it 
was  time  to  move  to  a new  location,  any- 
how. Rod,  we  always  appreciate  the  effort, 
and  the  entertainment. 

— WCO  Stephen  A.  Leiendecner, 

Uniontown 
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Not  What  It’s  About 

Adams  — The  Mentored  Youth  Hunt 
concept  is  a groundbreaking  initiative,  but 
I recently  witnessed  the  wrong  approach 
with  this  program.  A man  driving  his  ve- 
hicle down  a road  with  his  1 1 -year-old  son, 
who  had  a semiautomatic  rifle  pointing  out 
the  window,  claimed  to  be  merely  watch- 
ing for  deer  (through  the  scope  of  the  rifle). 
Evidence  suggested  they  were  on  their  way 
to  hunt  groundhogs,  hut  decided  to  begin 
hunting  from  the  vehicle  before  reaching 
their  destination. 

— WCO  D.  J.  David,  East  Berlin 

Dedicated  Service 

Chester  — 1 was  honored  to  be  present 
in  uniform,  representing  the  agency,  at  the 
funeral  services  of  Russell  Miller,  a volun- 
teer hunter  education  instructor  for  the 
past  15  years.  I,  along  with  the  PGC,  am 
grateful  for  all  the  years  that  Russ  taught 
firearms  safety  to  so  many  students.  Despite 
his  illness  and  not  being  able  to  actively 
teach  this  past  year,  he  still  drove  to  the 
annual  instructor  training  in  March  and 
stayed  until  it  was  over.  Russell’s  tenacity 
and  good  character  in  the  classroom  will 
surely  be  missed. 

— WCO  Scott  Frederick,  Sadsburyville 

Makes  No  Sense 

Warren  — Deputy  Cory  Turben  inves- 
tigated a litter  violation  on  SGL  197  in 
Columbus  Township  and  came  up  with  an 
awesome  case.  Charges  were  filed  against 
a local  man  for  dumping  construction  de- 
bris in  three  different  places  in  Pennsylva- 
nia and  at  a site  in  New  York.  The  dump- 
ing was  of  such  magnitude  that  the  town- 
ship had  to  close  the  road  because  of  nails 
and  other  items  that  could  cause  damage 
to  vehicles.  It  seems  that  the  defendant  was 
remodeling  his  house  and  decided  to  just 
dump  the  debris  rather  than  take  it  to  a 
landfill.  If  found  guilty,  he  faces  fines  of 
nearly  $2,000,  plus  the  cost  of  clean  up  in 
PA,  in  addition  to  whatever  New  York 
charges  him  with. 

— WCO  Donald  K.  Daugherty,  Jr., 
Garland 


No  Takers 


Forest  — I talked  to  a group  of  kids  at- 
tending Camp  Cadet,  which  is  sponsored 
by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Police,  about 
trapping  and  processing  nuisance  bears.  For 
those  who  are  not  familiar  with  this,  we 
trap  the  bears  in  a culvert  trap,  which  is 
basically  a big  box  trap  mounted  on  a 
trailer.  We  then  tranquilize  the  bear,  at- 
tach numbered  tags  to  its  ears,  tattoo  one 
of  the  numbers  on  the  bear,  pull  a small 
tooth  to  allow  biologists  to  tell  the  age  of 
the  animal,  then  relocate  and  release  it.  I 
had  plenty  of  volunteers  who  wanted  ear 
tags  and  tattoos,  but  nobody  was  interested 
in  letting  me  perform  any  dentistry. 

— WCO  Frank  E.  Leichtenderger, 
Sheffield 

The  Nose  Knows 

Northumberland  — When  you’re  a 
new  officer  in  a district,  it  seems  everyone 
wants  to  know  where  you  live.  When  you 
move  to  a new  home  within  your  district, 
it  seems  everyone  knows  where  you  live 
before  you  do,  including  wildlife.  Last  sum- 
mer triplet  fawns  dined  leisurely  on  my 
front  lawn,  lying  where  they  wanted  and 
eating  what  they  wanted  — sort  of  like  my 
teenagers.  Then  one  of  the  fawns  walked 
over  to  my  state  vehicle,  sniffed  the  decal 
on  the  doot,  looked  straight  back  at  me, 
walked  back  to  the  lawn  and  started  eat- 
ing again.  My  wife  laughed,  “Well,  I guess 
they  know  where  the  game  warden  lives 
now,  too.” 

— WCO  kiCK  A.  Deiterich,  Elysburg 
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Conservation  News 

www.pgc.state.pa.us 


Firearms  deer  season:  November  27 


November  27  marks  the  open- 
ing  of  the  statewide  firearms  deer 
season.  It’s  the  day  nearly  a million 
nimrods  anxiously  await  from  one  year 
to  the  next. 

As  has  been  the  case  since  2001, 
the  antlered  and  antlerless  seasons  run 
concurrently  for  two  weeks,  this  year 
through  December  9,  and  the  antler 
restrictions  established  in  2003  (with 
the  adoption  of  WMUs)  remain  in  ef- 
feet:  four  points  to  at  least  one  side  in 
WMUs  lA,  IB,  2A,  2B  and  2C,  and 
three  points  to  one  side  in  all  other 
WMUs.  For  junior  license  holders, 
disabled  persons  (to  use  a vehicle),  and 
residents  serving  on  active  duty  in  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces,  a legal  antlered 
deer  is  any  that  has  one  antler  at  least 
three  inches  in  length  or  an  antler  with 
two  or  more  points. 

Hunters  must  wear  at  least  250 


square  inches  of  fluorescent  orange 
material  on  the  head,  chest  and  back 
combined  at  all  times  while  afield. 

Every  hunter  who  takes  a deer  must 
fill  out  a harvest  tag  and  attach  it  to 
the  deer’s  ear  before  moving  the  car- 
cass. For  antlerless  deer,  the  card  sup- 
plied with  the  antlerless  license  should 
be  used.  Then,  within  10  days  of  tak- 
ing a deer,  hunters  are  required  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Game  Commission  a har- 
vest report  card.  Report  cards  are  pro- 
vided as  part  of  the  hunting  license 
package,  but  if  no  card  is  available,  the 
form  or  a facsimile  of  the  one  found 
on  page  33  of  the  2006-07  Digest  can 
be  used. 

Before  heading  afield,  hunters 
should  review  the  current  digest  for 
additional  deer  hunting  related  regu- 
lations and  information.  Just  look  for 
the  pages  with  red  borders. 


USFWS  recognizes  PA's 
wildlife  action  plan 


THE  USFWS  has  praised  Pennsylva- 
nia for  assembling  a comprehensive 
Wildlife  Action  Plan  that  will  expand 
and  strengthen  the  management  of  the 
state’s  wildlife  and  fish  resources,  par- 
ticularly species  of  greatest  conserva- 
tion need. 

Partnering  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  and  Boat  Commission,  the  Game 
Commission  coordinated  develop- 


ment of  this  Wildlife  Action  Plan, 
with  help  from  the  Pennsylvania  Bio- 
logical Survey,  several  universities  and 
other  biologists  and  ecologists. 

“We  appreciate  your  hard  work,  the 
work  of  your  sister  agency,  and  that  of 
your  partners,  and  congratulate  you  on 
this  important  achievement,”  wrote 
U.S.  Fish  &.  Wildlife  Service  Director 
H.  Dale  Hall  in  a letter  commending 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Game  Commission 
public  functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announce- 
ment, the  appropriate  region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Phone  numbers 
for  each  region  are  listed  in  Came  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  717-787-4250. 
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the  Game  Commission  for  its  thor- 
ough  planning  document.  “We  are 
confident  that  your  efforts  will  yield 
great  benefits  in  the  conservation  of 
Pennsylvania’s  wildlife.” 

“The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser- 
vice asked  Pennsylvania  and  every 
other  state  for  a comprehensive  wild- 
life action  plan,  an  effort  that  required 
us  and  our  conservation  partners  to 
think  strategically  about  our  indi- 
vidual and  coordinated  stewardship 
efforts,”  noted  Game  Commission 
Executive  Director  Carl  G Roe.  “What 
evolved  is  a plan  that  defines  where 
and  how  Pennsylvania  should  focus  its 
resources  to  more  progressively  and 
adequately  manage  Pennsylvania’s  di- 
verse wildlife  community.” 

The  plan  was  developed  primarily 
by  PGC  biologist  Lisa  Williams,  and 
its  goals  are:  to  improve  the  scientific 
basis  for  making  conservation  deci- 
sions; conserve  the  state’s  biodiversity; 
cultivate  a knowledgeable  citizenry 
that  supports  and  participates  in  wild- 
life conservation;  ensure  resources  are 
available  to  conserve  wildlife;  and  ex- 
pand and  improve  the  coordination  of 
public  agencies  and  other  partners  in 
wildlife  conservation  planning  and 
implementation. 

Although  the  plan  focuses  on  spe- 
cies in  greatest  need,  its  theme  is  to 
monitor  and  manage  proactively, 
rather  than  when  species  require  cri- 
sis care.  Unfortunately,  fully  imple- 


menting the  plan  will  require  an  infu- 
sion of  state  funding  or  some  other  sort 
of  new  revenue  stream. 

Managing  the  state’s  fish  and  wild- 
life resources  has  always  been  beyond 
the  means  of  what  can  be  financed 
through  hunting  and  fishing  license 
revenues,  and  with  license  sales  declin- 
ing over  the  past  20  years  and  man- 
agement tesponsibilities  increasing, 
giving  many  species  the  attention  they 
require  has  become  increasingly  finan- 
cially impossible. 

“By  developing  this  plan  we  have 
defined  and  mapped  out  the  future  of 
fish  and  wildlife  management,  but 
without  adequate  and  stable  funding 
to  support  it,  it  will  not  be  effective” 
Roe  emphasized.  “Pennsylvania  is  fast 
approaching  a conservation  cross- 
roads. The  future  of  this  state’s  fish  and 
wildlife  resources  will  be  shaped  as 
much  by  funding  as  it  will  by  this 
plan.” 

Pennsylvania’s  Wildlife  Action 
Plan  can  be  viewed  on  the  internet  by 
going  to  the  Game  Commission’s 
website  at  www.pgc.state.pa.us  and 
clicking  on  “Wildlife”  in  the  left  col- 
umn, and  then  selecting  “State  Wild- 
life Grants”  in  the  “Wildlife”  box  atop 
the  right  column.  Finally,  select 
“Pennsylvania’s  Comprehensive  Wild- 
life Conservation  Strategy.” 

— By  Joe  Kosack,  Wildlife  Conser- 
vation Education  Specialist 


Contacting  the  Region  Offices 

Northwest  — 814-432-3187  Southcentral  — 814-643-1831 

Southwest — 724-238-9523  Northeast  — 570-675-1143 

Northcentral  — 570-398-4744  Southeast  — 610-926-3136 

TIP  Hotline:  1 -888-PGC-800 1 . This  number  is  ONLY  for  calls  concerning 
illegal  killing  of  endangered  species  or  multiple  big  game  animals.  All 
other  calls  should  be  made  to  the  appropriate  region  number  above. 
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Bear  Check  Stations  — 
November  20-22 


Check  station  hours: 

Statewide,  Mon.  Nov.  20  and  Tues.  Nov.  21,  Noon  to  8 p.m.; 
Wed.  Nov.  22,  10  a.m.  - 6 p.m. 


IMMEDIATELY  upon  taking  a bear,  before  it  is  moved,  hunters  must  complete 
all  information  on  the  tag  and  attach  it  to  the  bear’s  head  (ear).  Then,  within 
24  hours,  they  must  take  the  bear,  along  with  their  hunting  license  and  bear 
license,  to  one  of  the  following  check  stations: 


Northwest  Region: 

Forest  County 

Marienville  Volunteer  Fire  Co. 
106  N.  Forest  St.,  Marienville 
(one  block  west  of  Route  66) 
Jefferson  County 

SGL  244,  south  from  Exit  86, 
T80  and  just  off  Route  205, 
Reynoldsville 
Venango  County 

Northwest  Region  Office 
1509  Pittsburgh  Rd.,  Franklin 
Warren  County 

SGL  309,  Route  127 
(2  miles  south  of  Tidioute) 

Southwest  Region: 

Fayette  County 

Laurel  Ridge  State  Park 
Route  653,  6 miles  east  of 
Normalville;  7 miles  west  of 
New  Lexington 
Indiana  County 

Yellow  Creek  State  Park 
Off  Route  422,  Indiana 
Westmoreland  County 
Southwest  Region  Office 
Route  711,7  miles  north  of 
Ligonier 


Northcehtral  Region: 

Centre  County 
Penn  Nursery 

Route  322  near  Potters  Mills 
Clearfield  County 

PGC  maintenance  building  along 
the  Quehanna  Highway,  about  3.5 
miles  south  of  the  intersection  with 
Wycoff  Run  Road  about  4.5  miles 
north  of  Karthaus 
S.B.  Elliott  State  Park 
Rt.  153  north  of  L80,  Exit  111 
Clinton  County 

Chapman  Twp.  Fire  Company 
Four  miles  south  of  Renovo  on 
Route  120  in  North  Bend 
Lycoming  County 
Antes  Fort  Fire  Hall 
Quarter-mile  south  of  NC  Region 
Office  on  Route  44,  and  at  Trout 
Run  Fire  Hall,  Route  14 
McKean  County 
Mt.  Jewett  Fire  Hall 
U.S.  Route  6 

(Replaces  SGL  62  location) 

Tioga  County 

SGL  208  Bldg.,  3 miles  north 
of  Gaines  on  Route  349 
Union  County 

Bald  Eagle  SF  Hdqs.,  Route  45 
just  west  of  Route  235 


Hunters  harvesting  bears  during  the  November  15-16  archery  season  should  con- 
tact the  appropriate  region  office  for  instructions  to  have  the  animals  checked. 
Archery  bear  hunters,  when  hunting  in  an  area  with  a concurrent  fall  turkey  season 
(WMUs  2D,  2F,  2G  & 3A)  are  required  to  wear  a hat  containing  a minimum  of  100 
square  inches  of  solid  fluorescent  orange  when  moving.  The  hat  may  be  removed 
when  the  archer  is  stationary  or  on  stand. 
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Southcentral  Region: 

Fulton  County 

Buchanan  SF  Bldg.,  4 miles  east 
of  Breezewood,  north  of  Rt.  30 
Huntingdon  County 

Southcentral  Region  Office 
Route  22,  1.1  miles  west  of 
Huntingdon 

Northeast  Region: 

Bradford  County 

Monroeton  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
Rt.  220  on  Twp.  Rd.  402  between 
Monroeton  and  New  Albany 

Carbon  County 

Beltzville  State  Park  Main.  Bldg., 
2950  Pohopoco  Dr.,  just  east  of  Exit 
74  PA  Turnpike  NE  Ext.  (1-476) 
Lackawanna  County 
Lackawanna  State  Park 
Maintenance  Bldg,  behind  park 
office  on  Route  524;  from  1-81  take 
Exit  199  and  go  3 miles  west  on  524 


Nov.  27-Dec.  2 


Luzerne  County 

Northeast  Region  Office 
Intersection  of  routes  415  and  118 
Dallas 

Monroe  County 

SGL  127  Bldg.,  Route  423,  2 miles 
south  of  Tobyhanna 

Pike  County 

SGL  180  Shohola  Bldg.,  Route  6 
at  Shohola  Falls,  13  miles  south  of 
Hawley 

Sullivan  County 

State  Forestry  Bldg.,  Route  87,  1.5 
miles  south  of  Hillsgrove 

Southeast  Region: 

Berks  County 

Southeast  Region  Office,  448 
Snyder  Road,  7 miles  north  of 
Reading 

Dauphin  County 

PGC  Headquarters,  2001  Elmerton 
Ave.,  Harrisburg 
Schuylkill  County 
Tuscarora  State  Park 
Maintenance  Bldg.,  Bamesville 
Route  54,  2 miles  west  of  Tamaqua 


WMUs  3C  & 3D,  and  portions  of  3B,  4E  & 2C  & 
Rockview  Prison  (see  pages  39  & 40  of  2006-07  Hunting  & 


Trapping  Digest) 

Mon.,  Tues.  & Sat.,  noon  - 8 p.m. 
Carbon  County  * 

Beltzville  State  Park  Main.  Bldg. 
Monroe  County  * 

SGL  127  Bldg.,  Route  423 
Tobyhanna 
Pike  County  * 


Mon.  - Sat.  10  a.m.  - 8 p.m. 

Northcentral  Region  Office 
Rt.  44  south  of  Jersey  Shore 
Northeast  Region  Office 

Int.  of  routes  415  & 118,  Dallas 

Mon.'Fri.  8 a.m.  - 4 p.m. 
Southcentral  Region  Office 

Rt.  22,  1.1  miles  west  of 


SGL  180  Shohola  Bldg.  Huntingdon 

Lackawanna  County  * Northwest  Region  Office 

Lackawanna  State  Park  1509  Pittsburgh  Rd.,  Franklin 

Sullivan  County  * Southwest  Region  Office 

State  Forestry  Bldg.,  Hillsgrove  Rt.  711,  7 miles  north  of  Ligonier 

Southeast  Region  Office 

448  Snyder  Road,  7 miles  north  of 
Reading 

Hunters  with  bears  to  be  checked  after  check  station  closing  hours  on  November 
22  and  December  2 should  contact  the  appropriate  region  office. 


*For  directions,  statewide  check  station  listing  above 
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by  Bob  D'Angelo 


South  Dakota 

The  state's  duck  breeding  population  was  estimated  to  be  2.1  million  this 
year,  up  from  last  year's  1.6  million  and  equal  to  the  long-term  average 
from  1959-2006.  The  resident  population  of  giant  Canada  geese  was 
estimated  at  121,000,  similar  to  the  previous  year's  108,000  and  the  10-year 
average  of  1 14,000.  Blue-winged  and  green-winged  teal,  gadwall,  northern 
shoveler  and  redheads  are  significantly  above  their  long-term  averages,  but 
scaup  continued  their  downward  trend  to  a record  low. 


Massachusetts 

Hunters  took  12,060  deer  in  2005.  By 
season,  7 deer  were  taken  during  the  special 
hunt  for  paraplegic  sportsmen,  117  were 
taken  during  the  Quabbin  Reservation 
hunt,  3,162  by  archers,  6,449  during  the 
shotgun  season  and  2,325  during  the 
muzzleloading  season. 

Florida 

There  are  now  more  than  a million 
alligators,  and  hunting  does  little  to 
limit  the  population.  Although  more 
than  4,000  permits  were  available  in 
2005,  only  2,665  were  sold.  The  cost 
of  permits  may  be  the  reason;  the  fee 
is  $272  for  residents  and  $1,022  for 
nonresidents. 


Colorado 

The  Canada  lynx  reintroduction 
program  seems  to  be  a success.  In 
2005  the  Division  of  Wildlife 
monitored  93  lynx  with  radio  collars, 
released  38  additional  lynx  trapped 
and  transported  from  Canada,  and 
found  18  litters  (48  kittens)  in  the 
central  and  southern  mountain  areas 
of  the  state. 

Polar  Bear-Grizzly  Mix 
A DN  A test  confirmed  that  a hunter  from 
Idaho  and  an  Inuit  guide  hunting  in  the 
Northwest  Territories  in  northern  Canada 
took  the  first  documented  case  of  a grizzly- 
polar  bear  hybrid  in  the  wild. 


USSA  Urges  Appeal  in  Case  to  Ban  Hunting  on  Refuges 

The  Sportsmen’s  Legal  Defence  Fund  (managed  by  the  U.S.  Sportsmen’s  Alliance)  is 
urging  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  appeal  a judge’s  recent  decision  that  likely 
will  outlaw  hunting  on  37  units  of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System.  Preliminary 
indications  are  that  the  U.S.  district  judge’s  decision  will  require  the  USFWS  to  perform 
costly  and  lengthy  studies  on  the  environmental  impact  of  hunting  on  the  entire  refuge 
system  before  it  can  expand  hunting  opportunities  on  any  refuge.  The  USFWS  already 
studies  the  impact  of  hunting  on  refuges  through  the  required  refuge  plans  it  completes, 
as  well  as  national  migratory  bird  studies.  Adding  more  studies  only  succeeds  in  miring 
down  the  process  so  that  no  one  will  be  able  to  hunt  on  refuges.  The  decision  also  is 
contrary  to  current  law.  In  1966,  and  again  in  1997,  Congress  expressly  recognized  the 
legitimacy  of  hunting  on  units  of  the  refuge  system  and  directed  the  USFWS  to  facilitate 
and  increase  these  opportunities  whenever  they  are  determined  to  be  compatible.  The 
U.S.  Sportsmen’s  Legal  Defense  Fund  is  the  nation’s  only  litigation  force  that  exclusively 
represents  sportsmen’s  rights  in  local,  state  and  federal  courts. 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


Hunting  Theories 


Hunters  are  full  of  theories  and  ad- 
vice. The  difference  is  that  a theory 
is  something  you  have  that  you  can  keep 
to  yourself,  even  though  you  rarely  do. 
Other  hunters  can  take  it  or  leave  it.  Ad- 
vice is  something  that  other  people  foist 
on  you.  They  assume  you  want  it,  whether 
you  want  it  or  not.  Mostly  you  don’t.  You 
like  the  theories  better. 

Some  hunting  theories  are  original, 
while  others  are  not.  They  may  be  what 
the  hunter  read  in  a sporting  magazine  or, 
more  likely  nowadays,  what  he  saw  on  an 
outdoor  TV  show  or  in  a hunting  video. 
Or  they  may  be  theories  that  the  hunter’s 
father  or  grandfather  shared  with  him,  a 
sort  of  insubstantial  family  heirloom,  prized 
even  if  of  dubious  worth. 

Some  theories  that  hunters  consider  to 
be  their  own  are  adaptations  of  others’ 
theories  that  they  heard  during  their  days 
afield.  But  the  hunter  has  repeated  them 
so  often  that  he  actually  believes  they  are 
his  own  ideas.  Or  he  may  have  embellished 
and  expanded  the  theory  so  much  that  only 
a kernel  of  the  original  remains  in  it,  any- 
way. If  the  hunter  is  old,  even  if  the  theo- 
ries started  elsewhere,  they  are  truly  his 
theories  now,  as  the  hunters  he  got  these 
ideas  from  have  all  passed  on. 

Hunting  theories  also  arise  in  each  of 
us  as  unique  creations.  They  may  start  with 
the  germ  of  an  assumption,  fed  by  an  ob- 
servation. Then  they  grow,  sometimes  in 
commonsense  and  sometimes  in  outland- 
ish ways.  Hunters  may  not  be  aware  that 
they  are  forming  theories,  but  may  sud- 
denly have  the  proverbial,  metaphorically 
accurate  “light  bulb’’  flash  on  in  their  head. 


Maybe  a part  of  their  mind  was  working  a 
long  time  on  forming  the  hunting  theory, 
in  some  dark  recess  of  the  brain,  without 
the  hunter  being  aware  until  the  “Eureka!” 
moment. 

We  each  have  “pet”  theories  about  par- 
ticulars of  the  hunt.  These  range  from  why 
we  didn’t  get  game  to  why  we  did;  why  the 
game  acted  the  way  it  did  or  didn’t  act  some 
other  way;  which  make,  model,  caliber  or 
style  of  hunting  implement  is  the  best  or 
not  the  best  for  that  hunting  situation; 
which  hunting  technique  is  more  effective 
for  which  location,  weather,  season,  ani- 
mal; ad  infinitum.  We  could  keep  all  of  these 
theories  to  ourselves,  but  they’re  too  good 
not  to  share. 

In  most  hunting  camps,  theories  on  why 
the  day  was  a success  or  failure  are  the  pri- 
mary topics  of  the  evening’s  conversation. 
The  theory  originator  might  hold  forth  on 
why  the  afternoon  deer  drive  was  organized 
the  way  it  was.  Then  everybody  else  in 
camp  takes  a turn  at  theorizing  why  it 
worked  so  well  or  didn’t  work  at  all.  Such 
equal  sharing  of  hunting  theories  can  ac- 
tually be  productive.  After  a consensus  is 
reached,  the  next  day’s  hunt  is  planned. 
The  hunters  at  the  camp  could  be  said  to 
have  found  their  own  “unified  field  theory.” 

Some  theories  are  not  proactive,  but 
reactive.  They  might  also  be  called  “justi- 
fications” for  why  the  hunter  didn’t  get  the 
game.  If  a hunter  relates  such  theories  too 
often,  he  may  be  seen  as  an  inept 
outdoorsman  who  is  constantly  looking  for 
reasons  to  explain  his  inability  to  achieve 
success.  Or  he  might  just  get  a reputation 
as  a whiner. 
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Bob  Steiner 


I think  that  a hunter  with 
theories  is  an  optimist.  He 
has  confidence  that  he  can 
fill  his  tag  or  put  something 
in  the  game  bag.  Usually. 

But  this  time  he  went  out,  a 
certain  factor  wasn’t  right, 
and  he  thinks  he  knows  the 
reason  for  his  poor  showing. 

There  was  an  unusual  align- 
ment of  the  “stars”  and  the 
game  didn’t  cooperate.  But 
it  will,  once  he  figures  out 
how  to  realign  those  “stars.” 

You  can  bet  he  has  a theory 
to  make  that  happen. 

1 like  to  hear  other  hunt- 
ers’ theories.  1 might  even  try  the  theories, 
as  long  as  they  are  legal,  even  though  they 
seem  unusual,  if  they  sound  like  they  could 
bring  game  into  my  sights.  Heck,  what  I’ve 
been  doing  out  there  isn’t  working!  1 en- 
joy discussing  the  logic  or  illogic  behind 
other  hunters’  theories,  especially  the  il- 
logic. 1 know  that  sometimes  the  best  and 
most  effective  theories  are  bom  when  the 
world  is  turned  on  its  head.  1 like  trying  a 
different  tack;  coming  at  the  “problem”  of 
the  hunt  from  a new  direction;  making  suc- 
cess happen  from  the  other  way  around; 
and  surprising  everyone. 

A hunting  theory  is  sometimes  just  a 
variation  on  a basic  concept.  Hunters  are 
willing  to  use  the  old,  tried-and-effective 
methods  that  work  consistently,  as  long  as 
they  keep  producing.  But  if  the  time  be- 
tween shooting  opportunities  gets  too  long, 
hunters  eagerly  develop  theories  of  their 
own. 


If  they  are  going  after  gobblers,  hunters 
may  theorize  they  need  to  make  screechy 
sounds  instead  of  purr-r-r-r-fect  hen  calls. 
They  may  feel  the  need  to  call  in  series  of 
5s  instead  of  3s;  or  maybe  “one  long  and 
two  short.”  What  could  it  hurt? 

They  may  hunt  with  the  air  movement 
and  hope  to  flush  deer  or  bears  from  cover 
for  a shot,  rather  than  into  the  wind  to 
cover  their  scent.  They  try  such  odd  hunt- 
ing tactics  despite  the  best  advice  they  have 
heard,  seen  or  read.  With  luck  thrown  in, 
it  just  may  work. 

If  it  works,  it  becomes  their  theory  on 
how  to  be  a successful  hunter.  If  you  go 
afield  with  them,  sooner  or  later  you  are 
going  to  hear  the  theory,  most  likely  sooner. 
If  you  aren’t  immediately  convinced,  you 
may  hear  the  theory  again  and  again.  Even- 
tually you  may  decide,  or  be  coerced,  to 
try  it.  If  it  doesn’t  work,  you’re  told  you 
didn’t  put  the  theory  into  practice  prop- 


CovER  Painting  by  Steve  R.  Wilson 

WHAT  COULD  be  better  than  seeing  one  colorful  ringneck  than  seeing  two?  Pheas- 
ants were  king  of  upland  game  birds  here  in  the  1 950s  and  '60s,  but  due  mainly  to 
the  lack  of  small  farms,  such  as  the  one  depicted  on  this  month's  cover,  and  the 
fencerows  and  borders  on  those  farms  that  provided  quality  habitat  for  game  birds 
and  rabbits,  hunting  for  wild  pheasants  is  now  virtually  nonexistent  here.  Hunters 
with  good  dogs,  however,  can  still  have  loads  of  fun  chasing  pheasants  stocked  on 
State  Came  Lands  and  other  private  lands  open  to  hunting. 
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Fun  Came  By  Connie  Mertz 

Common  Bonds 


Each  group  has  something  in  common.  Can  you  determine  what  it  is?  Unscramble 
the  misplaced  capital  letters  to  find  out  what  it  is. 


HUngariaN  partriDge;  wiLd  turkey;  sAge  grouse;  Pheasant 

game  birds 

snipe;  wOodcock;  humMingbiRd;  CanAda  Goose;  flYcaTcheR 


gaDwall;  Pintail;  blUe-wingeD  tEal;  shoveLer 


PeRegRine  falcOn;  hAwks;  eagleS;  kesTrel 


ducks 


skUNk;  baTs;  OwLs;  beARs;  raCcooN 


bEaveR;  mUskRat;  eRmine;  BobcAt;  EoxES 


erly,  or  that  it  just  needs  a little  tweaking, 
now  that  the  theory’s  creator  has  the  addi- 
tion of  your  “data.” 

If  the  other  guy’s  hunting  theories  didn’t 
work  and  you  think  that  yours  will,  why 
not  lay  them  out  for  group  consideration? 
Give  them  a whirl;  the  worst  that  can  hap- 
pen is  another  deer- less  drive,  another  tur- 
key-less morning,  or  store-bought  chicken 
in  the  potpie  instead  of  rabbit. 

What  if  a hunting  theory  flies  in  the  face 
of  science?  To  remake  a famous  phrase: 
“There’s  more  in  heaven  and  hunting  than 
are  dreamt  of  in  yout  philosophy.”  Maybe 
scientists  don’t  know  everything  yet  about 
the  outdoors  and  game  animals.  At  one 
time  we  were  told  that  deer  were  com- 
pletely color-blind;  now  we’re  told  they 


answers  on  p.  62 


have  a limited  color  sense.  What  colors  do 
deer  really  see?  Even  if  they  could  tell  us 
whether  or  not  they  see  colors,  how  could 
we  know  if  the  in-their-head  perception  of 
a color  is  the  same  as  ours?  Science  can 
only  go  so  far.  Where  it  stops  is  where 
theory  is  loosed  to  run  at  will. 

Advice  is,  almost  by  definition,  dry  and 
colorless.  “This  is  what  you  should  do,”  the 
dull  lecture  begins,  and  we  feel  a yawn  com- 
ing on.  But  theories  are  like  the  carnival 
come  to  town.  Theories  are  more  like 
funhouse  mirrors  than  a perfect  reflection 
of  reality,  but  they  may  hold  the  greater 
truth.  Something  worthwhile  might  be  dis- 
covered if  we  have  the  courage  to  look  at 
the  usual  hunting  day  in  a strange  new 
way.  □ 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


One  birders  ''trash  bird”  is  another 
birders  treasure,  depending  on 
where  'you  live. 

Thanksgiving  Bird 


I HAD  BAKED  the  pies  and  cooked  the 
cranberries  the  day  before  and  — 
despite  a crashing  headache  and  nausea  — 
had  made  the  bulgur  stuffing  right  after 
breakfast  before  crawling  back  into  bed. 

A few  minutes  later  our  son  Steve  called 
to  say  that  he  and  his  wife  Karylee  had  been 
up  all  night  with  a stomach  virus  and 
wouldn’t  be  coming  for  dinner.  So,  for  the 
first  time  in  our  43  years  of  marriage,  Bruce 
and  1 wouldn’t  be  celebrating  Thanksgiv- 
ing, one  of  my  favoriate  holidays.  Sadly,  1 
put  the  stuffing  back  into  the  refrigerator 
for  another  day. 

Feeling  as  badly  as  1 was,  though,  1 was 
almost  relieved.  The  wind  howled  and  blew 
blinding  snow  outside.  Already  two  inches 
had  fallen.  Once  during  the  morning  the 
sun  shone  briefly,  lighting  up  my  world,  and 
1 regretted  not  being  able  to  go  out  and 
enjoy  the  first  snow  of  the  season. 


Instead,  as  I rested  in  bed  1 listened  to 
Thanksgiving  music  and  musings  on  the 
radio.  By  lunchtime  1 was  able  to  eat  a little 
broth  and  an  apple  and  drink  a cup  of 
tea  — hardly  my  intended  Thanksgiving 
fare.  1 confess  to  feeling  a little  sorry  for 
myself  until  Bruce,  who  was  standing  at  the 
kitchen  window,  looking  out  at  our  bird 
feeding  area  suddenly  asked,  “What’s  that 
blackbird?  It’s  too  small  for  a grackle  or 
crow  and  it  doesn’t  look  like  a starling.” 

1 eased  over  to  the  window  and  saw  a 
coal  black  bird  with  what  appeared  to  be 
staring  yellow  eyes.  “It’s  either  a rusty  or  a 
Brewer’s  blackbird,”  1 said  excitedly  and 
checked  my  four  bird  guides  to  be  sure.  By 
November,  my  guides  informed  me,  male 
rusty  blackbirds  would  have  lost  their  over- 
all black  plumage  and  taken  on  the  rusty 
overtones  that  give  them  their  common 
name.  But  male  Brewer’s  blackbirds  remain 
black  year-round.  Because  the  light  was 
bad  that  snowy  day,  1 couldn’t  see 
the  purplish  overtones  on  the 
Brewer’s  blackbird’s  head  or  green- 
ish ones  on  his  body  that  the  books  de- 
scribed. 

Instead  of  a turkey,  our  Thanksgiv- 
ing bird  was  a Brewer’s  blackbird  and, 
incidentally,  bird  species  number  168  for 
our  property.  So  even  though  we  could 
not  have  our  traditional  Thanksgiving 
meal,  1 was  thankful  to  have  re- 
ceived an  unexpected  gift  from 
nature  — a bird  of  the  Midwest  and 
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western  North  America  that  is  seen  only 
irregularly  in  Pennsylvania  during  migra- 
tion. 

He  flew  off  but  returned  several  min- 
utes later,  and  again  1 studied  him  in  my 
binoculars.  Also  known  as  “satin  bird”  or 
“glossy  blackbird,”  even  on  a dull  day  he 
was  a handsome  sight. 

He  disappeared  shortly  after  lunch  and 
was  replaced  by  what  the  books  call  a “fall 
variant”  of  the  male  Brewer’s  blackbird. 
This  one  had  brown  mixed  with  black  on 
his  head  and  shoulders  and  was  a bit  bolder 
than  the  first  male.  He  landed  on  the 
ground,  scattering  the  white-throated  spar- 
rows, dark-eyed  juncos  and  mourning 
doves,  and  gobbled  up  the  cracked  corn. 
Because  Brewer’s  blackbirds  are  gleaners  of 
waste  grain,  as  well  as  weed  and  grass  seed 
during  the  winter,  he  preferentially  picked 
the  cracked  com  from  the  mixed  seed  on 
the  ground. 

By  then  1 was  sitting  next  to  our  bow 
window,  sipping  herb  tea  and  watching  the 
feeder  birds,  particularly  the  stranger  at  the 
feeder.  And  stranger,  he  — or  his  look- 
alike  — remained  for  quite  awhile.  After 
that  one  bold  foray,  he  flew  off.  But  later 
he  returned  to  an  ash  tree  near  the  feeders 
and  ate  snow  off  the  branches.  Still  later  1 
spotted  him  at  the  edge  of  a flat  area  in 
front  of  the  woods.  From  there  he  flew  into 
a ditch  and  1 lost  sight  of  him. 

Then,  once  again  a “fall  variant” 
Brewer’s  blackbird  flew  into  the  ash  tree, 
facing  into  the  fierce  wind.  This  bird  was 
more  hesitant  to  approach  the  feeding  area 
and  flew  from  ash  tree  to  black  walnut  tree 
to  slippery  elm  tree  to  a black  walnut  sap- 
ling and  then  to  a large  burdock  in  front  of 
the  feeding  area  before  finally  landing  on 
the  back  step,  snatching  a seed,  and  flying 
off  when  the  other  feeder  birds  flushed.  He 
alighted  on  the  smaller,  closer  black  wal- 
nut sapling,  but  retreated  to  the  ash  tree, 
and  again  repeated  his  odyssey  from  tree 
to  tree  to  tree  to  sapling  to  burdock  before 
landing  on  the  back  step  and  eating  sev- 
eral seeds.  Altogether,  he  had  spent  half 


an  hour  in  his  hesitant  approaches,  all  the 
while  twitching  his  tail  in  seemingly  ner- 
vous apprehension. 

As  the  afternoon  wore  on,  though,  each 
time  he  fled  to  the  safety  of  the  big  ash 
tree,  he  returned  to  the  back  step  quicker 
and  ate  longer,  constantly  checking  for 
predators  and  warily  watching  the  other 
birds.  At  last  he  waddled  over  to  join  the 
mourning  doves,  and  every  time  the  jun- 
cos and  white-throats  took  off,  he  also  flew. 
Because  Brewer’s  blackbirds  usually  forage 
in  large  flocks  of  other  Brewer’s  blackbirds 
or  in  mixed  blackbird  flocks,  he  probably 
felt  safer  when  surrounded  by  the  other 
birds. 

At  4: 14  more  violent  gusts  of  wind  flung 
clots  of  snow  against  the  bow  window  and 
sent  the  Brewer’s  blackbird  and  mourning 
doves  off  for  the  last  time.  Those  Brewer’s 
blackbirds  had  given  me  an  unforgettable 
Thanksgiving,  and  1 continued  to  puzzle 
over  their  unexpected  appearance.  I sus- 
pect that  two  or  possibly  three  male 
Brewer’s  blackbirds  had  been  blown  off- 
course  by  the  storm  and  became  separated 
from  a larger  flock. 

Brewer’s  blackbirds  were  first  popularly 
named  for  Thomas  Mayo  Brewer,  a Bos- 
ton publisher,  editor  and  oologist,  who  was 
a friend  of  ornithologist/artist  John  James 
Audubon.  Audubon  had  collected  several 
Brewer’s  blackbirds  in  1843  during  a trip 
along  the  upper  Missouri  and  Yellowstone 
rivers.  Thinking  it  was  a new  species,  he 
bestowed  the  scientific  name  Quiscalus 
breweri  on  the  bird.  That  name  was  not 
accepted  because  the  Brewer’s  blackbird 
had  already  been  described,  in  1829,  by 
Johannes  Wagler,  a researcher  connected 
with  the  Zoological  Museum  in  Munich, 
Germany.  Today  its  scientific  name 
Euphagus  cyanocephalus  means  a good-to- 
eat  blue-head  even  though  those  “four  and 
twenty  blackbirds,  baked  in  a pie”  were  not 
Brewer’s  blackbirds. 

Before  1914,  Brewer’s  blackbirds  were 
common  in  the  open  habitats  of  western 
North  American.  But  then,  using  railroad 
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and  powerline  right-of-ways  and  highways, 
the  species’  range  began  moving  eastward 
at  the  rate  of  1 1 miles  a year.  In  40  years 
their  range  extended  720  miles.  The  birds 
also  expanded  180  miles  northward  in 
Canada. 

At  the  same  time  they  enlarged  their 
winter  range  in  the  southeastern  United 
States,  crossing  the  Mississippi  River  into 
Mississippi,  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Louisi- 
ana. In  fact,  our  son  Mark,  who  lives  and 
works  in  the  heavily  farmed  Delta  area  of 
Mississippi,  was  distinctly  unimpressed 
when  1 told  him  about  our  Brewer’s  black- 
birds. Even  in  his  town  of  Cleveland,  he 
found  it  impossible  to  count  all  the  Brewer’s 
blackbirds  in  the  huge,  mixed  flocks  that 
descended  on  his  neighborhood  during  the 
midwinter  Great  Backyard  Bird  Count. 

No  doubt  all  these  extensions  of  both 
breeding  and  wintering  areas  are  due  to  the 
clearing  of  forests  and  the  converting  of 
that  land  into  farms  and  other  open  habi- 
tats, which  provide  ample  food  and  nest- 
ing areas  for  these  adaptable  birds.  They 
preferentially  choose  human-modified 
landscapes  such  as  lawns,  golf  courses,  cem- 
eteries, urban  parks  and  vacant  lots  that 
contain  nearby  trees  and  brushy  tangles  for 
their  nests.  But  other  open  land  — 
clearcuts,  bogs,  swampy  meadows,  grassy 
pastures  and  plowed  fields  — also  provide 

prime  nesting 

and  foraging 


areas  for  them. 

Although  they  eat  waste  grain  and  weed 
seeds  during  the  winter,  they  quickly  switch 
to  mostly  insects  in  spring  and  summer, 
especially  if  there  is  a local  outbreak  of  an 
insect,  such  as  forest  tent  caterpillars  or 
insects  harmful  to  farm  crops.  For  this  rea- 
son, they  are  considered  beneficial  birds  by 
researchers,  but  because  the  eastern  popu- 
lation of  Brewer’s  blackbirds  frequently  as- 
sociates with  the  perceived  “bad  guys’’  of 
the  blackbird  world,  i.e.  common  grack- 
les,  brown-headed  cowbirds  and  European 
starlings,  they  are  often  victims  of  black- 
bird pest  control. 

They  nest  in  colonies  of  anywhere  from 
4 to  100  pairs,  and  the  female  defends  a 
small  territory  around  her  nest.  Her  mate 
establishes  a guard  perch  where  he  watches 
out  for  predators  and  for  other  males  that 
might  be  interested  in  his  mate. 

Both  sexes  sing,  but  the  male  sings 
throughout  the  year,  especially  during 
courtship  and  mate-guarding.  They  form  a 
pair  bond  during  late  winter  or  early  spring 
while  still  part  of  a flock,  and  after  court- 
ship, she  picks  the  nest  site  on  the  ground, 
in  a shrub,  or  in  vegetation  over  water,  of- 
ten changing  her  nest  type  location  from 
year  to  year,  although  those  Brewer’s  black- 
birds that  have  moved  east  usually  are 
ground  nesters  while  those  in  the  west  con- 
struct nests  above  ground. 

She  builds  the  bulky  nest  and  lays  four 
to  six  eggs  as  the  male  continues  to  guard 
and  sometimes  feed  her  while  she  incu- 
bates the  eggs  for  12  to  13  days. 

Both  parents  feed  their  single 
brood  during  the  13 -day  nest- 
ling period  and  through  the 
following  three  to  four 
weeks  as  fledglings. 
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But  often  not  all  of  those  fledglings  are 
Brewer’s  blackbirds.  In  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington, for  instance,  researcher  R.K.  Furrer, 
back  in  1974,  found  that  one  third  of  all 
cowbird  eggs  laid  in  267  Brewer’s  black- 
birds’ nests  resulted  in  fledged  brown- 
headed cowbirds.  However,  statistically 
such  nest  parasitism  doesn’t  affect  the 
breeding  success  of  the  Brewer’s  blackbirds, 
which  evolved  in  the  same  open  habitat  as 
the  cowbirds  and,  therefore,  can  sustain 
such  interlopers,  unlike  some  of  our  wood- 
land songbirds,  such  as  wood  thrushes  that 
are  negatively  affected  by  brown-headed 
cowbird  parasitism. 

Brewer’s  blackbird  fledglings  join  their 
parents  in  family  groups  that  meld  into  a 
flock  of  adults  and  young  from  several  nests 
in  the  colony  within  a week  or  two.  The 
flock  usually  forages  in  the  nesting  area, 
but  some  move  away  quickly,  probably  be- 
cause of  the  food  supply. 


Not  all  Brewer’s  blackbirds  migrate,  but 
those  that  do  are  on  the  move  by  middle 
to  late  September  or  early  October.  TTieir 
movements  depend  on  the  weather  and 
where  the  best  food  supplies  are,  which 
changes  their  migratory  patterns  from  year 
to  year.  Mild  years  find  them  farther  north 
as  late  as  early  November.  But  usually  they 
begin  arriving  in  their  major  wintering 
grounds,  including  Mexico,  from  the 
middle  of  October  through  mid-Novem- 
ber. One  study  even  indicates  that  females 
are  more  strongly  migratory  than  males. 

Which  brings  me  back  to  my  Thanks- 
giving birds.  What  were  three  male 
Brewer’s  blackbirds  doing  in  central  Penn- 
sylvania on  a snowy  day  in  late  Novem- 
ber? Remembering  our  son  Mark’s  reaction 
to  the  hordes  of  wintering  Brewer’s  black- 
birds in  Mississippi,  1 am  reminded  that  one 
birder’s  “trash  bird’’  is  another  birder’s  trea- 
sure. It  all  depends  on  where  you  live.  □ 


ffiaps  of  ^ore 


Left  to  right:  IRVIN  GRAYBILL,  SAM  GREENLY,  IKE  HACKER,  JOE  GERHART,  GEORGE 
STIEF,  WALTER  HOLBEIN.  Bucks  (the  camp  limit)  were  taken  in  1936,  in  the  Cross 
Fork  area  of  Potter  County.  Note  the  gas  pump  behind  Walter  Holbein. 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  John  Kasun 


Tuning  Your 
Arrows 


Every  BOWHUNTER  knows  the  im- 
portance of  having  his  bow  “timed,” 
but  few  are  aware  that  bow  tuning  is  only 
half  the  answer.  While  having  your  how 
properly  set  up  as  to  the  degree  of  center- 
shot,  limb-tiller  and  nocking  point,  tun- 
ing your  arrow  can  dramatically  improve 
your  downrange  accuracy,  and  in  the  case 
of  a hunting  set-up,  increase  your  penetra- 
tion as  well. 

When  adjusted  properly,  today’s  center- 
shot  bows,  adjustable  arrow  rests  and  me- 
chanical releases  allow  the  arrow  to  leave 
the  bow  with  a minimum  of  contact  and 
greatly  reduced  oscillation.  This  combina- 
tion gives  us  “straight  flying  arrows.”  How- 
ever, a straight  flying  arrow  alone  does  not 
in  itself  guarantee  downrange  accuracy. 

The  art  of  tuning  arrows  came  about 
with  the  target  archers’  demand  for  ever 
increasing  accuracy.  As  competition  scores 
crept  higher  and  higher  and  the  target  X 
rings  grew  smaller,  everyone  looking  for 
that  extra  edge  and  attention  soon  turned 
to  the  arrow  and  how  to  improve  its  accu- 
racy. Now,  if  you’re  strictly  a hunter  who 
doesn’t  give  two  hoots  about  target  shoot- 
ing, don’t  make  the  mistake  of  thinking 
that  arrow  tuning  will  not  make  a differ- 
ence for  you.  Increased  accuracy  is  impor- 
tant to  everyone,  and  arrow  tuning  can 
i result  in  increased  penetration,  something 
that  is  vitally  important  to  the  hunter.  To 
keep  it  simple,  let’s  look  at  arrow  basics  one 
at  a time. 

The  first  consideration  when  choosing 
an  arrow  is  its  spine  or  stiffness.  As  a gen- 


eral rule,  it  is  much  easier  to  get  a stiff  ar- 
row to  fly  well  than  it  is  to  get  one  that  is 
too  weak  to  perform  properly.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  in  hunting  setups.  Put  a heavy 
hunting  head  on  an  arrow  with  a soft  or 
weak  spine  and  you’ll  have  flyers  all  over 
the  target.  Do  not  confuse  an  arrow’s 
weight  with  its  spine.  The  weight  of  the 
arrow  is  the  physical  weight  of  the  shaft, 
while  the  spine  is  its  stiffness  as  measured 
on  a special  device  called  a spine  tester. 
Most  arrow  manufacturers  have  arrow  com- 
parison charts  available  that  show  the  stiff- 
ness of  the  shafts  it  offers,  which  can  he 
used  to  select  a stiff  shaft  that  suits  your 
draw  length  and  draw  weight. 

An  arrow’s  spine  is  also  affected  by 
weight  of  the  hroadhead  or  target  tip  used 
and  the  weight  of  the  fletching  and  nock. 
A heavy  broadhead  or  target  tip  will 
weaken  the  stiffness  of  the  arrow.  Imagine 
for  a moment  swinging  a long  fishing  rod 
back  and  forth.  Now  add  a heavy  weight 
to  the  end  of  the  rod  and  try  it  again.  The 
rod  will  bend  more  with  the  weight  on  the 
end,  reducing  the  effective  stiffness  of  the 
rod.  On  the  other  end  of  the  arrow  you 
have  the  fletching  and  the  nock.  Adding 
weight  to  that  end  of  the  arrow  in  the  form 
of  heavier  fletching  and  nock  makes  the 
arrow  act  stiffer,  just  the  opposite  of  add- 
ing weight  to  the  tip.  Based  on  this  infor- 
mation you  might  think  that  the  answer  is 
to  use  a stiff  arrow  with  a light  head  and 
heavy  fletching,  but  it’s  not  that  simple. 

Our  next  consideration  is  how  the 
weight  of  the  arrow  and  its  components  are 
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distributed  along  the  length  of  the  arrow, 
and  at  what  point  the  arrow  balances  along 
its  length.  While  it  might  seem  a natural 
assumption  that  an  arrow  should  balance 
at  the  center  of  its  length,  the  balance  point 
that  produces  the  ultimate  accuracy  is  to- 
ward the  tip  of  the  arrow,  commonly  known 
as  Front  of  Center  (FOC)  and  is  normally 
expressed  as  a percentage.  As  a general  rule 
the  FOC  is  normally  between  8 to  1 2 per- 
cent, with  10  to  1 2 percent  being  the  more 
desirable  range  in  most  cases.  For  an  ex- 
ample let’s  assume  that  your  arrow  is  30 
inches  long  and  you  want  a FOC  of  10  per- 
cent. The  center  of  the  arrow  would  be  at 
15  inches.  An  FOC  of  10  percent  would 
mean  that  the  balance  point  would  be  1.5 
inches  (10  percent  of  15  inches)  ahead  of 
center  or  toward  the  tip.  This  arrow  would 
balance  at  a point  13.5  inches  from  the  tip. 

To  understand  why  this  is  important, 
think  of  towing  a trailer.  A trailer  that  has 
its  weight  evenly  distributed  along  its 
length  ot  is  heavy  in  the  reat  will  sway  all 
over  the  road,  be  difficult  to  control  and 
in  an  extreme  case  could  actually  overturn 
the  towing  vehicle.  However,  by  loading 
the  trailer  so  that  a greater  percentage  of 
the  weight  is  on  the  tongue  of  the  trailer 
and  the  trailer  hitch  (or  in  front  of  cen- 
ter), the  trailer  will  “follow”  the  towing 
vehicle  and  tow  smoothly. 

To  better  illustrate  this  point  take  a 
common  sock  and  without  rolling  it  into  a 


TUNING  YOUR  ARROW  can  dramatically 
improve  your  downrange  accuracy,  and  in 
the  case  of  a hunting  set-up,  increase  your 
penetration  as  well. 

ball  throw  the  sock.  Try  it  several  times  and 
you  will  see  that  it  goes  every  which  way; 
you  have  no  control  over  it.  Now  what 
would  happen  if  you  placed  a baseball  in 
the  toe  of  the  sock?  Adding  weight  to  the 
front  of  the  sock  gives  you  control,  and  now 
you  can  throw  it  accurately.  Also,  notice 
how  the  rest  of  the  sock  trails  behind  the 
weight,  like  the  tail  of  a kite.  It  follows  the 
weight  and  acts  as  rear  guidance,  but  the 
weight  controls  the  direction  and  point  of 
impact. 

Now  that  we  understand  how  weight  up 
front  gives  control,  let’s  talk  about  the  back 
or  the  fletching  end  of  the  arrow.  For  years 
archers  used  large  helical  fletching  to  help 
guide  the  arrow  and  make  it  straighten  up 
quickly.  This  large  fletching  was  of  some 
aid  when  bows  were  not  center-shot  and 
the  arrow  had  to  actually  bend  around  the 
bow,  but  with  today’s  equipment,  this  is  no 
longer  the  case.  This  is  supported  by  the 
recent  introduction  of  a series  of  short,  high 
profile  vanes  that  claim  to  be  specifically 
designed  to  shoot  broadheads.  They  do  a 
great  job  because  when  shot  from  a prop- 
erly tuned  bow,  the  arrow  needs  little  cor- 
rection and  the  fletching  acts  simply  as 
guidance,  keeping  the  tail  end  of  the  ar- 
row in  line  behind  the  weight  of  the  point. 
The  truth  is  that  if  set  up  properly  a hunt- 
ing arrow  does  not  need  a vane  any  larger 
than  four  inches.  Using  smaller,  lighter 
vanes  is  the  same  as  adding  weight  to  the 
front  of  the  arrow,  as  far  as  the  balance  of 
the  arrow  is  concerned,  and  moving  the 
balance  point  forward  results  in  increased 
accuracy. 

If  you’ve  stuck  with  me  on  this  subject 
so  far,  without  tossing  the  magazine  across 
the  room,  hang  on,  because  we  are  going 
to  put  this  all  together. 

Years  ago  I shot  archery  tournaments  at 
90  meters,  which  is  slightly  more  than  98 
yards.  At  that  distance  a strong  wind  gust 
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could  blow  an  arrow  completely  off  the 
target.  In  an  attempt  to  keep  my  arrows  on 
track,  1 found  that  arrows  with  heavier 
points  were  not  only  less  affected  by  the 
wind  but  they  grouped  better.  This  is  no 
different  than  fishing  in  the  wind.  It  is 
much  easier  to  cast  a 3/8-ounce  plug  in  a 
heavy  wind  than  to  cast  one  weighing 
1/1 6th  of  an  ounce. 

Well  that’s  okay  for  target  shooting,  you 
might  say,  but  how  about  hunting?  When 
getting  ready  for  an  Idaho  elk  hunt  several 
years  ago  I wanted  to  be  prepared  to  take  a 
long  shot  if  one  presented  itself.  Because  I 
was  concerned  with  a flat  trajectory,  I fo- 
cused on  keeping  my  arrow  and  broadhead 
on  the  light  side,  to  keep  the  speed  up.  At 
that  time  I was  using  100-grain  Rocky 
Mountain  Titanium  fixed  bladed 
broadheads,  and  1 was  consistently  shoot- 
ing 8-inch  groups  at  55  yards.  Not  bad  with 
broadheads,  I thought.  During  a conversa- 
tion with  Bruce  Barrie,  owner  of  Rocky 
Mountain  Broadheads,  he  suggested  that  1 
increase  my  broadhead  weight  to  125 
grains,  which  he  said  would  move  the  bal- 
ance point  of  the  arrow  more  toward  the 
tip  (increasing  the  FOC).  Although  skep- 
tical, I followed  his  advice  and  found  that 
my  groups  dropped  to  approximately  four 
inches  in  diameter  and  the  penetration  in 
the  target  increased.  To  verify  what  1 
thought  was  improved  penetration  I shot 
both  the  100-  and  125-grain  heads  into  the 
same  target  repeatedly.  The  heavier  head 
resulted  in  more  penetration  every 
time.  While  the  heavier  arrows  did 
drop  slightly  more  than  the  lighter 
arrows,  the  increase  in  penetration 
and  accuracy  made  the  heavier  heads 
the  obvious  choice. 

Personally,  1 feel  that  the  recent 
obsession  with  speed  among 
bowhunters  has  led  to  a lot  of  poor 
choices  when  it  comes  to  hunting 

ACCURACY,  penetration  and  stability 
are  much  more  important  factors 
than  arrow  speed. 


setups.  The  majority  of  bowhunting  is  done 
for  white-tailed  deer,  and  while  shots  of  25 
or  30  yards  are  well  within  bow  range,  the 
average  shot  is  20  yards  or  less.  For  shots 
at  those  ranges,  placing  too  much  empha- 
sis on  speed  is  a mistake.  Just  about  any 
modem  bow  is  a 1-pin  bow  out  to  20-plus 
yards,  so  the  need  for  speed  is  minimal. 
Accuracy,  penetration  and  stability  are 
much  more  important  factors. 

While  an  arrow’s  FOC  has  a direct  im- 
pact on  its  flight  and  accuracy,  total  arrow 
weight  is  a key  factor  in  determining  pen- 
etration. To  learn  more  about  arrow  weight 
and  penetration,  I spent  some  time  with 
Marvin  Carlston,  president  of  Gold  Tip, 
and  the  manufacturer  of  high  quality  car- 
bon arrow  shafts.  Gold  Tip  testing  and  ob- 
servation has  determined  that  a total  ar- 
row weight  of  between  400  and  425  grains 
seems  to  be  a magic  number.  While  increas- 
ing the  arrow  weight  to  525  grains  will  have 
a negligible  increase  in  penetration,  drop- 
ping to  an  arrow  weight  of  300  grains  will 
result  in  a drastic  reduction  in  penetration, 
even  though  the  arrow’s  speed  will  be 
greater  with  the  lighter  arrow. 

It’s  important  to  understand  how  an 
arrow’s  spine  and  its  FOC  work  together 
to  impact  penetration.  The  weaker  an 
arrow’s  spine  the  more  it  will  deflect  upon 
impact.  This  deflection  absorbs  energy  and 
reduces  penetration.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  stiffer  the  spine  of  the  arrow,  the  greater 
the  penetration.  Adding  weight  to  the  tip 
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For  additional  information  and  to 
learn  more  about  arrow  tuning  go 
to  www.goldtip.com  and  follow  the 
directions  under  the  heading:  "Look- 
ing for  the  perfect  arrow."  The  inter- 
active website  allows  you  to  select  an 
arrow  size  and  length  and  enter  in 
different  values  of  broadhead  or  tar- 
get point  weights,  as  well  as  fletching 
sizes  to  see  how  it  changes  the  FOC. 
Another  excellent  resource  is  avail- 
able on  www.eastonarchery.com. 
From  that  site  you  can  download 
their  2006  Shaft  Selection  for  Win- 
dows software  that  provides  addi- 
tional arrow  tuning  tips  and  techni- 
cal data. 


of  an  arrow  increases  the  arrow’s  FOC  and 
gives  the  tip  more  control  over  the  arrow’s 
flight,  just  like  placing  a baseball  in  the  sock 
improved  its  flight.  The  arrow  will  follow 
the  heavier  head  similar  to  the  way  the  tail 
of  a kite  trails  a kite.  The  arrow  is  actually 
“pulled”  by  the  heavier  head  into  the  tar- 
get with  less  deflection  of  the  shaft.  This 
greatly  reduces  the  loss  of  energy  generated 
by  shaft  deflection  and  results  in  greater 
penetration. 

Adding  weight  to  an  arrow  can  be  ac- 
complished in  several  ways.  Most 
broadhead  manufacturers  offer  heads  in  a 
wide  variety  of  weights  ranging  from  75  to 
more  than  200  grains.  However,  trying  dif- 
ferent head  weights  can  he  an  expensive 
proposition.  Weight  collars,  a cheaper  so- 
lution, are  available  and  can  be  added  be- 
tween the  broadhead  and  the  arrow  shaft 
to  adjust  the  weight  as  desired. 

A better  solution  to  this  problem  is  a 
unique  internal  weight  adjustment  system 
developed  by  Gold  Tip  Arrows  that  is  easy 
to  use  with  a minimum  of  expense  and  dif- 
ficulty. Gold  Tip  manufactures  a series  of 
weights  that  can  he  inserted  through  the 
nock  end  of  the  arrow  with  the  use  of  a 
long  hex  wrench  and  screwed  into  the  hack 
of  the  broadhead  insert.  The  weights  come 
in  10-,  20-  and  50-grain  sizes.  The  weights 


can  he  screwed  together  before  insertion 
to  make  any  weight  combination  desired. 
This  system  gives  the  user  tremendous  ver- 
satility in  making  weight  adjustments  dur- 
ing the  arrow  tuning  process. 

To  tune  your  arrow  by  changing  the 
weight  of  the  tip,  shoot  your  test  groups  at 
the  maximum  range  that  you  feel  you  can 
accurately  hit  the  target.  Shooting  at  10 
yards  will  not  show  you  much,  so  move 
back  to  a longer  range  that  you  are  com- 
fortable with.  For  normal  hunting  setups  1 
feel  the  results  can  he  easily  seen  between 
30  and  40  yards. 

When  making  weight  adjustments  keep 
track  of  each  change  and  how  it  affects  your 
group.  1 have  found  the  best  way  to  do  this 
is  by  using  squares  of  blank  cardboard  with 
a distinctive  aiming  dot  in  the  middle. 
Shoot  1 2 arrows  at  the  square.  Determine 
the  center  of  the  group  (which  may  or  may 
not  he  centered  on  the  aiming  dot).  Mea- 
sure the  diameter  of  the  group  and  record 
that  dimension  on  the  cardboard  along 
with  the  weight  added  and  the  FOC  of  the 
arrow.  Change  the  amount  of  weight  and 
repeat.  Compare  the  targets  to  determine 
which  weight  produces  the  best  group, 
noting  the  FOC  and  the  total  weight  of 
the  arrow.  Take  your  time  and  eliminate 
any  “had  shots”  from  your  test.  While  this 
may  seem  cumbersome  and  time  consum- 
ing, the  results  can  he  dramatic.  Trying  dif- 
ferent point  weights  while  group  testing  is 
the  only  way  to  find  which  percentage  of 
FOC  will  produce  the  best  groups  for  your 
setup. 

Normally,  adding  weight  to  the  tip  of 
your  arrow  causes  your  arrows  to  spread 
right  to  left,  and  indicates  that  the  spine 
of  your  arrow  is  too  weak  for  your  particu- 
lar draw  length  and  bow  weight.  After  de- 
termining which  arrow/weight  combina- 
tion produces  the  best  results,  check  the 
overall  tune  of  the  bow  again  to  see  if 
changes  may  he  required. 

Tuning  your  arrows  can  move  your 
shooting  to  the  next  level  and  increase  your 
success  in  the  field.  □ 
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Lock,  Stock  & Barrel 

By  Jim  Romanelli 


From  the  plains  of  the  old  West  to  the  steamy 
jungles  of  Cuba,  the  .45-70  military  cartridge 
now  has  a breath  of  new  life. 

An  Old  War  Horse 
in  Modern  Times 


IF  IT  WASN’T  for  the  big  nostalgic  re- 
surgence  in  the  past  20  years  due  to 
“buffalo  shoots”  in  the  realm  of  Cowboy 
Action  shooting,  many  of  the  early  black 
powder  cartridges,  such 
as  the  .44'77,  .45-100 
and  .50-90,  would  have 
never  risen  from  the 
ashes.  Among  the  hand- 
ful of  early  centerfire 
cartridges,  such  as  the 
.44-40,  .38-40,  .32-20 


and  the  .45  Long  Colt,  that  would  still  be 
around,  the  one  that  has  truly  withstood 
the  test  is  the  .45-70. 

After  the  Civil  War,  the  U.S.  military 
adopted  a centerfire 
cartridge  and  rifle.  Se- 
lected was  a single- 
shot trapdoor  rifle,  the 
Springfield  Model 
1866.  It  was  cham- 
bered for  a straight- 
walled  case  loaded 
with  a 50-caliber  bul- 
let propelled  by  70 
grains  of  black  powder. 
Called  the  .50-70 
Government,  it 
lobbed  a 450-grain 
bullet  around  1,200 
fps.  This  cartridge 
lasted  until  1873, 
when  it  was  replaced  by  a 
straight-walled  .45  case  with 


AUTHOR  with  a Marlin  Model 
1895  stainless  Guide  Gun  in 
.45-70  and  a Simmons  3-9x 
scope.  Note  the  group  at  50 
yards  with  Ultramax  405-grain 
lead  bullet  cartridges. 
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70  grains  of  black  powder  throwing  a 400- 
grain  bullet.  This,  of  course,  was  the  .45- 
70.  A few  years  later,  the  military  changed 
to  a 500-grain  slug.  (Today,  the  heaviest 
factory  load  is  a 405 -grain  bullet). 

The  Springfield  rifle  was  redesigned  to 
accommodate  the  cartridge  and  became 
known  as  the  Model  1873.  The  velocity 
out  of  the  infantry  rifle  (32-inch  barrel  with 
a l-in-22  twist)  was  around  1,300  fps.  The 
cavalry  found  that  the  length  of  the  rifle 
was  too  cumbersome  for  shooters  on  horse- 
back, so  a lighter  carbine  model  with  a 22- 
inch  barrel  was  manufactured. 

The  carbine  had  a better  balance  than 
the  full  rifle  and  was  quicker  to  get  into 
action.  The  recoil,  though,  was  too  pun- 
ishing for  most  soldiers  to  learn  proper 
marksmanship,  so  the  load  was  reduced  to 
55  grains  of  black  powder  (but  the  cartridge 
still  retained  the  handle  of  .45-70). 

As  with  many  military  cartridges,  the 
.45-70  caught  on  with  the  civilian  popu- 
lace, and  other  firearm  manufacturers  took 
advantage  of  its  growing  popularity  and 
created  great  hunting  and  target  rifles 
chambered  for  it.  Famous  single-shots  such 
as  the  Sharps  1874  and  Borchardt,  Win- 
chester 1885,  Ballard  and  the  Remington 
Rolling  Block,  as  well  as  repeaters  such  as 
the  Winchester  1886  and  Hotchkiss  bolt 
action.  Marlin  1881  and  1895,  and  the 
Gatling  gun,  just  to  name  a few,  helped  put 
this  cartridge  into  legend  status. 

Commercial  loads  for  hunters  and 
shooters  covered  a variety  of  bullet  weights 
from  330  to  500  grains  with  heavier  pow- 
der charges  than  the  cavalry  round. 

By  the  early  1890s,  the  creation  of  the 
copper-jacketed  bullet  and  smokeless  pow- 
der allowed  smaller  caliber  bullets  to  be 
driven  at  velocities  more  than  2,000  fps, 
enhancing  accuracy  with  flatter  trajecto- 
ries and  less  recoil  than  black  powder 
rounds.  These  attributes  began  rendering 
the  older  black  powder  rounds  obsolete  as 
military  cartridges.  In  1892  the  .30-40  car- 
tridge and  Krag -Jorgensen  bolt  action  rifle 
was  adopted  to  replace  the  old  Springfield 


’73.  As  far  as  the  .45-70’s  military  career 
was  concerned,  the  round  survived  long 
enough  to  fight  in  the  1898  Spanish 
American  War  — but  only  because  there 
were  not  enough  .30-40  Krag -Jorgensen 
rifles  to  go  around. 

As  popular  as  the  .30-40  cartridge  be- 
came for  hunting  and  target  shooting, 
enough  American  sportsmen  remained 
enamored  with  the  .45-70.  There’s  no  de- 
nying that  it  hit  hard  at  close  range  and 
left  a good  blood  trail.  The  other  fact  that 
kept  the  .45-70  alive  was  that  once  the 
Krag  was  adopted,  the  surplus  Springfield 
’73s  and  ammunition  were  offered  to  the 
public  for  just  a few  dollars. 

It  wasn’t  until  WWl  and  the  growing 
popularity  of  strong  bolt  actions,  such  as 
the  Mausers  and  Springfield  ’03s  with  high 
velocity  cartridges,  along  with  the  devel- 
opment of  controlled  expanding  jacketed 
bullets,  that  the  .45-70  lost  popularity. 
Sportsmen  soon  learned  that  the  30-cali- 
ber class  of  cartridges  were  accurate  and 
could  be  effective  out  beyond  250  yards. 
By  1917  Marlin  stopped  making  its  Model 
1895  and  in  1935  Winchester  stopped 
making  the  Model  1886. 

Over  the  next  few  decades,  .45-70s 
could  be  had  only  throrugh  the  trading  and 
selling  of  used  rifles;  no  firearms  were  be- 
ing chambered  for  the  cartridge.  Then,  in 
the  late  1960s,  Ruger,  having  classic  taste 
in  firearms,  thought  the  cartridge  would  be 
a welcomed  combination  in  the  Number  1 
and,  later,  the  Number  3 single-shot  rifles. 

In  the  early  1970s,  Navy  Arms  came  out 
with  a reproduction  of  the  Remington 
Rolling  Block  in  .45-70,  and  in  1972, 
Marlin  came  back  with  its  Model  1895. 
Since  then  there  has  been  a growing  de- 
mand for  other  classic  arms,  such  as  the 
reproductions  of  the  Sharps  1874  and  75, 
Ballards,  Winchester  High  Walls,  Model 
1886,  and  even  of  the  Springfield  ’73  — 
all  in  .45-70. 

The  comeback  of  the  .45-70  is  due  to 
several  reasons.  One  is  for  the  “buffalo 
shoot’’  competitions  in  the  realm  of  Cow- 
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Photo  of  replica  Model  1873  .45-70 
Springfield  carbine  courtesy  of 
Navy  Arms.  Photo  of  Custer 
monument  by  Bob  D'Angelo. 


boy  Action  shooting,  and  another  for  long- 
range  centerfire  black  powder  matches  out 
to  1,000  yards.  The  .45-70  is  the  most 
popular  of  the  black  powder  rifle  cartridges 
in  these  matches.  Competitors  can 
handload  spire  cast  bullets  heavier  than 
500  grains  that  have  better  long-range  ca- 
pability. 

For  hunters,  the  factory  loaded 
405-grain  bullet,  at  approximately  1,200 
fps,  is  a good  short-range  big  game  car- 
tridge. The  round  really  packs  a wallop. 
There  are  also  350-grain  jacketed  factory 
loads,  which  fly  faster  and  flatter,  and  have 
become  popular.  For  those  who  are  in  dan- 
gerous game  country  and  want  something 
light  and  easy  to  carry,  a rifle  such  as  the 
Marlin  1895  lever  action  is  just  the  ticket. 

The  final  reason  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
with  the  use  of  better,  stronger  more 
modem  steels  in  guns  being  made  today, 
the  .45-70  essentially  has  become  a 
completely  new  cartridge.  The  handloader 
who  wants  something  more  than  the 
factory  loads,  which  are  designed  for  the 
early/weaker  Springfield  trapdoor  and 


U.S.  TROOPERS  of  the  ill-fated  7th  Cavalry 
who  rode  with  Lt.  Colonel  George 
Armstrong  Custer  into  the  engagement 
against  Lakota  Sioux  and  Cheyenne  Native 
Americans  known  as  Custer's  Last  Stand  on 
June  25, 1876,  and  into  history,  were  issued 
Model  1873  .45-70  Springfield  Trapdoor 
carbines.  Custer  and  all  210  soldiers  with 
him  died  at  the  battle  of  the  Little  Bighorn 
in  Montana.  The  U.S.  Army  chose  the 
Springfield  single-shot  because  it  was 
durable,  accurate  and  hit  hard  at  fairly  long 
range  for  that  time.  Unfortunately  for 
Custer's  men,  many  of  the  much  larger 
force  of  Sioux  and  Cheyenne  warriors  were 
armed  with  repeating  Sharps  and 
Winchester  rifles,  and  they  used  the  terrain 
to  their  advantage,  neutralizing  the 
strengths  of  the  Trapdoor  carbines.  Also, 
the  sharp  blade  of  the  extractor  on  the 
original  '73  Springfield  sometimes  cut 
through  the  soft  copper  case  rim,  lodging 
the  expended  cartridge  case  in  the 
chamber;  it  would  have  to  be  removed  with 
a knife,  and  it  was  noted  that  several  knives 
with  broken  blade  tips  were  found  on  the 
battlefield  where  soldiers  fell. 


early  Sharps  actions,  can  choose  from 
dozens  of  different  bullet  moulds  in  various 
weights  and  designs,  or  buy  300-  to  500- 
grain  jacketed  bullets  from  Hornady, 
Speer,  Sierra,  Nosier  and  others. 

If  they’re  in  good  condition,  original 
Winchester  1885,  Borchardt,  Remington 
Rolling  Block  and  Marlin  1895s,  can  be 
loaded  up  to  200  fps  faster  than  what’s 
available  in  factory  loads.  Also,  today’s 
reproduction  High  Walls,  along  with  the 
Ruger  Number  1 and  Number  3,  and  the 
Marlin  1895,  again  because  they  are  made 
with  stronger  steel,  can  be  loaded  with 
hotter  loads  than  factory  fodder.  So,  with 
the  right  combination  of  powder  and 
bullets,  the  higher  velocities  can  flatten 
trajectory  more  than  12  inches  at  200 
yards,  and  increase  the  downrange  punch 
more  than  50  percent,  which  can 
ballistically  extend  the  effective  range 
beyond  200  yards. 

Those  who  have  shot  a .45-70  know 
that  the  recoil  of  a factory  load  is  nothing 
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to  sneeze  at,  but  it  is  more  like  a shove  than 
a sharp  jab.  With  the  stronger  loads  it’s 
even  stiffer,  and  a good  recoil  pad,  such  as 
the  Decelerator,  makes  sense. 

My  experience  with  the  .45-70  started 
when  1 was  around  12  years  old.  My  uncle 
Joe  had  picked  up  an  old  Springfield  Model 
73  Trapdoor  single-shot  carbine  and  a box 
of  factory  405s  at  a gun  show  and  was  show- 
ing my  brother,  cousin  and  me  how  to 
handle  it,  while  citing  its  history.  To  test 
fite  the  old  rifle,  Joe  tied  it  onto  a tire, 
placed  a long  string  around  the  trigger, 
loaded  the  chamber,  and  shuffled  us  behind 
the  garage. 

1 can  remember  him  pulling  the  string, 
hearing  that  boom  and  then  looking 
around  the  comer  just  to  make  sure  the 
gun  was  still  in  one  piece.  Because  there 
were  no  extra  parts  on  the  ground,  I quickly 
volunteered  to  be  the  first  to  fire  it.  1 douht 
that  1 broke  100  pounds  soaking  wet,  but  1 
was  game  to  shoot  anything  that  went 
hang.  When  I brought  that  rifle  to  my 
shoulder  and  felt  that  steel  butt  plate,  I 
remember  thinking  that  the  cartridge  was 
pretty  big  and  wondered  about  the  kick.  I 
spread  my  feet  apart  to  steady  my  offhand 
position,  aligned  the  sights  and  pulled  the 
trigger. 

After  walking  forward  the  three  steps  it 
had  knocked  me  back,  I looked  at  my 
brother  and  cousin  and  said,  “Who’s  next?’’ 
With  my  good  arm,  I handed  it  to  my 
brother  Joe,  who  glanced  at  me  then  passed 
it  on  to  my  cousin  Rich,  who  was  equally 
as  smart  and  passed  it  hack  to  my  uncle, 
who  got  a chuckle  out  of  the  whole  epi- 
sode. The  next  time  I handled  it  was  a few 
years  later  when  Uncle  Joe  gave  it  to  me 


for  my  first  deer  hunt. 

As  the  years  went  by  a few  more  .45- 
70s  passed  through  my  hands,  but  it  was 
just  recently  that  1 got  a stainless  steel  Mar- 
lin Guide  Gun  in  the  .45-70  Springfield.  I 
liked  the  look  of  it  with  the  1814-inch  bar- 
rel (l-in-20  twist),  and  it  balances  nicely 
when  brought  to  the  shoulder.  The  trigger 
breaks  at  a crisp  three  pounds  (surprising 
for  a lever  gun)  and  the  white  front  sight 
bead  is  a cinch  to  align  in  the  rear  sight. 
Plus,  the  recoil  pad  is  a generous  half  inch 
thick,  which  absorbs  recoil  nicely. 

I mounted  a Simmons  3-9x  scope  and 
picked  up  a box  of  Remington  405-grain 
factory  ammunition,  a box  of  Ultramax 
405-grain  all-lead  flatnose  cartridges,  and 
a box  of  the  new  Homady  325-grain  V- 
MAX  LEVERevolution  ammo. 

Sighted  in  at  50  yards  the  Ultramax,  at 
1,025  fps,  cut  a cloverleaf  group.  The 
Remington  jacketed  405-grain  bullet  at 
1 , 100  fps  was  equally  as  accurate.  Both  fac- 
tory rounds  are  loaded  at  velocities  that 
safely  work  in  older  designs,  such  as  the 
Trapdoor  and  Sharps  74.  In  the  Marlin, 
they  were  pussycats  as  far  as  recoil  went. 
At  100  yards  (with  the  50-yard  zero)  the 
Ultramax  dropped  bVi  inches,  and  the 
Remington  dropped  5Vi  inches,  and  groups 
ran  around  1 Vz  inches.  With  that  same  50- 
yard  zero,  those  bullets  dropped  more  than 
three  feet  at  200  yards.  If  these  loads  are  to 
be  zeroed  three  inches  high  at  100  yards, 
then  accurate  150-yard  shots  are  possible. 

Now  we  get  to  the  Hornady 
LEVERevolution  ammunition,  which  puts 
the  .45-70  factory  round  into  a whole  new 
league.  The  bullet  is  a 325-grain  jacketed 
V-MAX  polymer  flexible  spire  point  that 
is  safe  to  use  in  typical 
lever  magazine  tubes. 
With  a ballistic  coeffi- 
cient of  250,  it  is  pro- 
pelled by  a recently  de- 
veloped powder  (that  is 
not  out  for  public  sale) 
that  pushes  the  bullet  at 
1,830  fps  out  of  my 


Fun  Game  answers: 

(UNDLAP),  UPLAND;  (lOMRAGYTR),  MIGRATORY; 
(DPUDEL),  PUDDLE;  (PRROAST),  RAPTORS; 
(UNTOLARCN),  NOCTURNAL;  (ERURRBAFES),  FUR- 
BEARERS. 
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ISVi'inch  barrel  (within  SAAMI  pressure 
specs).  The  recoil  is  considerably  sharper 
than  other  factory  rounds,  but  the  recoil 
pad  on  the  Marlin  tamed  it  nicely. 

When  using  a scope,  though,  it’s  wise 
to  mount  it  as  forward  as  you  can.  Being  a 
target  shooter,  I tend  to  crawl  up  on  a stock, 
and  with  the  increase  in  recoil,  1 felt  the 
scope  tap  me  between  the  eyes  on  the  first 
shot.  This  new  round  increases  the  knock- 
down power  to  more  than  2,300  foot 
pounds  of  energy  ( 1 ,530  fps  for  factory  405- 
grain)  and  at  200  yards,  the  325-grain  bul- 
let is  still  traveling  faster  than  the  405  does 
at  the  muzzle.  It  shot  two  inches  high  at 
50  yards,  on  the  money  at  100,  with  14-  to 
Vi -inch  groups,  and  the  two  shots  I fired  at 
200  yards  dropped  around  seven  inches  and 
hit  within  an  inch  of  one  another.  If  this 


load  is  sighted  in  (18Vi-inch  barrel)  to 
shoot  three  inches  high  at  100  yards,  then 
200-225-yard  shots  are  certainly  well 
within  its  realm.  If  you  want  to  make  the 
most  of  the  increased  velocity  and  energy 
in  open  country,  where  a short  barrel  is  not 
necessary.  Marlin  offers  the  Model  1895 
XLR  Model  with  a 24-inch  barrel  that  can 
take  full  advantage  of  the  load.  This  added 
six  inches  of  barrel  can  increase  the  veloc- 
ity to  more  than  2,000  fps  and  probably 
flatten  the  trajectory  another  two  inches. 

Well  there  you  have  it,  an  old  warhorse 
with  a modern  touch,  new  powders  and 
new  bullets,  keeping  it  the  “good  ole  brush 
gun”  that  it  always  was,  as  well  as  bringing 
it  into  the  2T‘  century  as  a 200-plus-yard 
game  getter.  ^ 
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victory  Lap  or  Penance 

PLAYWRIGHT  OSCAR  WILDE  wrote,  “Yet  each  man  kills 
the  thing  he  loves.”  I remembered  those  words  as  Jeff  and  I 
shared  our  views  on  deer  hunting  and  the  finality  of  the  kill.  He 
compared  squeezing  the  trigger  to  a period  at  the  end  of  a sen- 
tence.  Everything  that  follows  is  anticlimactic.  Or  is  it? 

We  talked  about  what  happens  once  a deer  is  down  and  field- 
dressed,  when  the  drag  begins.  Jeff  said  that  he  revels  in  the  task, 
because  his  father  once  compared  it  to  running  a victory  lap.  After 
years  of  paying  your  dues,  you  finally  achieve  a level  of  hunting  suc- 
cess. You  feel  good  about  your  accomplishment  — perhaps  even  eu- 
phoric — and  want  to  maintain  that  adrenaline  high  for  as  long  as  possible. 

Dragging  the  deer  becomes  a reward  rather  than  a chore  — a victory  lap. 

As  he  is  telling  me  this.  I’m  thinking  just  the  opposite.  Taking  the  life  of  something 
as  noble  as  a white-tailed  deer  is  a significant  and  solemn  event.  As  an  avid  hunter  for 
more  than  35  years,  biologically,  socially  and  economically,  I understand  why  deer  are 
hunted.  Philosophically,  though,  I must  come  face-to-face  with  the  ultimate  paradox  of 
hunting  — the  fact  is  that  I kill  what  I also  love. 

Once  a deer  is  down  I don’t  immediately  begin  to  field-dress  it.  I’m  not  ritualistic  to 
the  point  of  saying  a prayer  or  making  a peace  offering  to  the  spirit  of  the  slain  animal. 
Preferably,  I spend  some  long,  quiet  moments  alone  recalling  the  events  that  led  up  to 
my  conscious  decision  to  squeeze  the  trigger  or  release  the  arrow.  In  my  mind’s  eye,  I try 
to  envision  the  life  cycle  of  this  particular  animal  and  what  inexplicable  fates  allowed 
our  paths  to  cross. 

1 picture  the  deer  breathing  its  last  and  how  1 live  and  die  through  its  death.  It  is  so 
much  more  than  flesh  and  bone  and  blood.  The  fallen  deer,  lying  in  scarlet-stained 
leaves  or  crimson-spattered  snow,  becomes  symbolic  of  the  mortality  of  all  living  things. 
It  reaffirms  the  transience  of  our  short  existence  and  the  importance  of  living  life  to  the 
fullest. 

For  me,  the  drag  is  anything  but  a victory  lap.  1 consider  it  my  penance,  an  extended 
right  of  absolution.  Pulling  a deer  is  hard  work.  Every  fall,  someone  does  not  survive  the 
effort.  A hunter’s  death  from  a deer  dragging- induced  heart  attack  is  the  cruelest  twist  of 
irony. 

The  drag  helps  put  what  I have  done  into  immediate  and  clearer  perspective.  The 
only  way  I can  atone  for  my  actions  is  through  physical  hardship.  That  weight,  that 
burden,  that  cross  at  the  end  of  my  drag  rope  grounds  me  to  reality.  I have  taken  the  life 
of  another  living  thing,  one  that  I love,  and  for  that  I must  pay  a personal  price. 

Even  when  help  is  available,  I choose  to  drag  a deer  under  my  own  power,  in  my  own 
way,  and  with  my  own  thoughts  of  what  this  universal  life  and  death  cycle  means.  Can 
dragging  a deer  out  of  the  woods  — the  animal’s 
home  — really  provide  this  level  of  insight?  Only  if 
you  let  it.  A triumphant  victory  lap  or  introspective 
penance?  The  choice  is  yours. 


3y  (5regg  Rinkue 
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Everything  you  need  to  get  the  mo6t  out  of  your  deer 
in  one  convenient,  high  quality  DVD  . . . 


Wild  Game  Field  Care  and  Cooking 


The  three  Wild  Harvest 
Videos  the  Game 
Commission  has  been 
offering,  “DIG  GAME 
Dutchering  Field  to  Table,” 
“VENISON  Cooking 
Healthy  & Tasty,”  and 
“VENISON  Aging, 
Smoking  & Sausage 
Making,”  are  now 
available  on  one  225- 
minute  DVD.  Along 
with  improved 
picture  and  sound 
quality,  the  DVD 
format  also 
allows  viewers  to 
quickly  go  from 
one  scene  to 
any  other, 
pause  to 

review  or  write  down 
instructions  and  recipes  (yes, 
recipes  are  on  the  screen),  and  much  more. 


The  DVD  is  only  $19.99,  plus  s&h.  PA  residents  add 
6%  state  sales  tax.  Order  from  "The  Outdoor  Shop," 
at  www.pgc.state.pa.us;  by  writing  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton 
Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797;  or  by  calling  1- 
888-888-3459.  The  three  deer  related  VHS  videos  are 
still  available,  along  with  three  other  Wild  Harvest 
Videos,  for  $9.95  each,  plus  s&h.  Check  out  "The 
Outdoor  Shop"  for  a complete  list  of  what's  available 
from  the  PGC. 


Shipping  & Handling 

$6.01  to  $20.00  = $2.95 
$20.01  to  $35.00  = $4.95 
$35.01  to  $60.00  = $6.95 
$60.01  to  $100.00  = $6.95 
$100.01  to  $150.00  = $10.95 
$150.01  to  $200.00  = $12.95 
$200.01  to  $250.00  = $14.95 
Over  $250.00  = $16.95 


This  13- X 10’/2-inch  calendar  features  12  stunning  wildlife 
photographs  and  inoludes  tentative  hunting  and  trapping 
aeaeona,  major  holidays,  wildlife  tidbits  and  plenty  of  room 
for  writing  in  appointments  and  other  notes.  Supplies  are 
limited;  get  yours  today!  Calendars  are  $5.95,  plus  shipping 
and  handling.  PA  residents  add  6%  state  sales  tax. 

Make  checks  payable  to  and  order  from: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept,  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Avenue, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797;  or  visit  “The  Outdoor  Shop”  at 
www.pgc. state. pa. us;  or  call  1-SSS-SSS-3459  and  have  your  Visa, 
Discover,  MasterCard  or  American  Express  ready. 


Shipping  & Handiing 

$1.00  to  $6.00  = $1.25 
$6.01  to  $20,00  = $2.95 
$20.01  to  $35.00  = $4.95  ' 

$35.01  to  $60.00  = $6.95 
$60.01  to  $100.00  = $6.95 
$100.01  to  $150.00  = $10.95 
$150.01  to  $200.00  = $12.95 
$200,01  to  $250.00  = $14.95 
Over  $250.00  = $16.95 


SopcHy 


This  13- X 10’/2-inch  calendar  features  12  stunning  wildlife 
photographs  and  includes  tentative  hunting  and  trapping 
seasons,  major  holidays,  wildlife  tidbits  and  plenty  of  room 
for  writing  in  appointments  and  other  notes.  Supplies  are 
imited;  get  yours  today!  Calendars  are  $6.95,  plus  shipping 
and  handling.  PA  residents  add  6%  state  sales  tax. 


Make  checks  payable  to  and  order  from: 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept.  MS, 
2001  Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110- 
9797;  or  visit  “The  Outdoor  Shop”  at 
www'.pgc. state. pa. us;  or  call  1-SSS-SSS-3459 
and  have  your  Visa,  Discover,  MasterCard  or 
American  Express  ready. 


Shipping  & Handling 

fl.OO  to  $6.00  = $1,25 
$6.01  to  $20.00  = $2.95 
$20.01  to  $35.00  = $4.95 
$35.01  to  $60.00  = $6.95 
$60.01  to  $100.00  = $6.95 
$100.01  to  $150.00  = $10.95 
$150.01  to  $200.00  = $12.95 
$200.01  to  $250.00  = $14.95 
Over  $250.00  = $16.95 
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editorial 


Have  a Good  Season 

OVER  THE  past  several  months,  the  leaders  of  many  of  Pennsylvania’s  most 
active  sportsmen’s  organizations  provided  their  support  for  the  Game 
Commission’s  need  for  additional  funding.  Whether  or  not  the  Legislature  addressed 
this  need  before  adjourning  in  November  was  not  known  at  press  time,  but  it’s  likely 
to  be  known  by  the  time  this  magazine  reaches  you. 

Interestingly,  a recent  nationwide  survey  indicates  that  support  for  hunting  in 
America  is  growing,  and  one  of  the  reasons  why  is  because  people  are  becoming 
increasingly  aware  of  the  fact  that  it’s  hunters,  through  their  license  fees,  excise  taxes 
and  other  expenditures,  who  are  responsible  for  the  outstanding  wildlife  resources 
we’re  all  free  to  enjoy  across  the  country. 

The  survey  was  conducted  by  Responsive  Management  of  Harrisonburg,  Virginia, 
a public  opinion  and  attitude  survey  research  firm  specializing  in  natural  resource  and 
outdoor  recreation  issues.  Responsive  Management,  through  its  survey  work,  has  seen 
evidence  of  growing  public  acceptance  in  other  states,  which  led  to  this,  the  first  such 
survey  done  to  look  at  national  trends  on  public  acceptance  of  hunting  — and 
fishing.  Specifically,  in  1995,  73  percent  of  Americans  approved  of  hunting,  while  in 
2006,  the  acceptance  was  78  percent. 

In  addition  to  the  increased  understanding  of  the  financial  role  hunters  play  in 
wildlife  conservation,  another  reason  for  this  growing  public  acceptance  is  that 
people  are  becoming  more  knowledgeable  about  the  importance  of  hunting  in 
managing  wildlife,  particularly  the  burgeoning  deer  populations  in  urban  areas  — yes, 
this  is  a problem  throughout  the  country,  not  just  in  Pennsylvania. 

That  hunting  is  held  in  such  high  esteem  is  something  we  all  should  feel  good 
about,  especially  in  this  day  and  age  when  the  percentage  of  people  who  do  hunt  is 
on  the  decline.  It’s  also  a reason  why  we  all  must  do  everything  we  can  to  continue 
portraying  hunting  in  a good  light. 

While  the  Game  Commission’s  financial  situation  was  up  in  the  air  at  press  time, 
we  would  like  to  nonetheless  thank  the  Pennsylvania  Eederation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs,  the  Pennsylvania  Deer  Association,  the  Ruffed  Grouse  Society,  Pheasants 
Forever,  the  United  Bowhunters  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Pennsylvania  Chapter  of  the 
National  Wild  Turkey  Federation  and  Ducks  Unlimited  for,  through  Game  News, 
going  on  record  in  support  for  more  adequate  and  reliable  funding  for  wildlife 
conservation  in  Pennsylvania,  and  for  all  other  groups  and  individuals  who  worked  so 
hard  in  this  regard. 

Now,  with  the  major  deer  seasons  upon  us  and  the  holidays  ahead,  let’s  take  time 
to  reflect  on  all  we’ve  accomplished  over  the  past  years  and  decades,  continue  to 
work  hard  for  the  future,  and  go  out  there  and  enjoy  all  that  this  time  of  year  has  to 
offer.  — Bob  Mitchell 


For  more  on  this  survey  and  Responsive  Manage- 
ment, visit  www.responsivemanagement.com 
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letters 


This  letter  was  left  on  a game  lands  post  in  the  Northcentral  Region , 
and  following  is  a response  by  the  area's  land  manager. 

1 just  want  to  thank  you  for  the  tremendous  job  you’ve 
done  to  improve  the  deer  habitat  in  tbis  area.  Too  often  we 
hunters  think  of  the  Game  Commission  personnel  as  merely 
regulations  and  enforcement  people.  We  don’t  think  of  all  the 
other  work  you  do. 

It’s  so  easy  to  blame  you  for  the  decline  in  deer  populations 
and  any  other  malady  that  makes  our  sport  inconvenient.  We 
fail  to  show  the  appreciation  you  deserve. 

Walking  through  this  area  today  1 was  impressed  with  your 
work.  Not  only  the  grass  fields,  acres  of  turnips  and  sorghum, 
but  also  how  you  keep  the  apple  trees  trimmed  and  cleaned. 

This  is  one  hunter  that  is  grateful  for  all  the  unrecognized 
work  you  do. 

Thank  you. 

J.  Keifer 
Harrisburg 


Dear  Mr.  Keifer: 

Thank  you  for  the  kind  words  in  your  letter  that  you  posted  at  one  of  our  parking  lots  on 
SGL  208.  It  is  very  refreshing  to  read  a letter  of  appreciation  for  the  habitat  work  that  we 
accomplish  on  game  lands . 

As  you  may  be  aware,  all  habitat  work  in  each  county  is  usually  accomplished  by  a three' 
man  crew,  referred  to  as  the  Food  & Cover  Corps,  under  the  supervision  of  a land  manager. 
Food  & Cover  workers  in  general  are  some  of  the  Game  Commission's  most  dedicated 
employees.  As  the  supervisor  for  the  crew  that  did  the  habitat  work  that  you  witnessed,  I can 
tell  you  that  they  are  exceptional  employees . They  love  their  job  and  take  personal  pride  in  the 
work  they  accomplish  to  create  and  maintain  wildlife  habitat  on  state  game  lands  and  on 
other  state  and  federal  lands  open  to  public  hunting. 

At  times  it  is  easy  for  us  to  get  discouraged  when  we  read  all  the  negative  comments  in 
letters  to  the  editors  in  newspapers  and  other  outdoor  publications . However,  down  deep  1 
believe  we  realize  that  the  ‘silent  majority'  of  sportsmen  do  support  us.  letters  like  yours  help 
to  reinforce  this  belief  and  motivate  us  to  continue  to  do  our  jobs  and  maintain  a positive 
outlook. 

Again,  I thank  you  for  your  letter. 

Yours  in  conservation , 

Steven  D.  Gehringer 

Land  Management  Group  Supervisor 

Potter/Tioga  Counties 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters,"  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg, 
PA  171 10-9797.  Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 
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My  34  years  of  hunting  have  provided  me 
with  an  endless  supply  of  precious  memories. 
From  my  first  buck  to  the  first  bucks  of  both 
my  sons , the  years  have  not  failed  to  provide 
numerous  unforgettable  episodes  that  warm 
the  heart. 


The  truly  deep  meaning  of  the 

hunting  experience,  I believe, 
doesn’t  come  home  to  roost  until  after 
we  have  been  engaged  in  the  pastime  for 
many  years.  As  we  age,  the  thrill  of 
taking  that  big  buck  seems  to  give  way  to 
other,  finer  things,  and  it  seems  to  creep 
up  on  us.  Perhaps  it  strikes  as  we  stare 
into  a warm  fire  on  a cold  dark  night  at 
camp.  Maybe  it  wells  up  as  we  stand 
reminiscing  at  a departed  hunting  pal’s 
grave.  Maybe,  as  it  did  in  my  case,  it 
nestles  itself  home  while  sitting  in  a 
rocking  chair,  by  the  Christmas  tree  one 
cold  Christmas  Eve. 

My  34  years  of  hunting  have  provided 
me  with  an  endless  supply  of  precious 
memories.  From  my  first  buck  (a  spike 
when  1 was  14)  to  the  first  bucks  of  both 
my  sons,  the  years  have  not  failed  to 
provide  numerous  unforgettable  episodes 
that  warm  the  heart. 

My  earliest  memories  of  deer  season 
pre-date  my  12th  birthday.  My  dad’s  old 
Marlin  would  be  propped  in  the  comer 
by  the  dryer,  in  anticipation  of  day- 
break — the  first  Monday  of  buck 
season.  It  was  the  1960s,  a time  when 
Woolrich  was  king,  Gore-Tex  hadn’t  yet 
been  invented,  and  a Jon-E  handwarmer 


was  as  good  as  it  got. 

During  my  first  years  of  hunting  I 
used  an  old  Savage  .30-30,  but  I 
never  felt  like  I was  truly  outfitted 
until  many  years  later  when  I 
received,  as  a gift,  my  own  Marlin 
336.  Although  not  the  most  premier 
whitetail  rifle  money  could  buy,  it 
was  certainly  sufficient.  Even  more 
important,  it  was  what  Dad  had  used 
and  that  made  it  the  rifle  to  have. 
More  than  a few  deer  would  be  taken 
with  it,  but  it  eventually  fell  victim 
to  the  passage  of  time.  It  just 
couldn’t  compete  with  the  Model  70 
Winchester  or  the  760  Remington. 
The  .300  Win.  Magnum  and  the  .30- 
06  forced  the  .30-30  to  become  a 
mere  silent  witness  to  the  passing 
seasons.  It  wasn’t  a participant  in  my 
son’s  early  successes,  but  it  held  a 
special  place  and  was  still  a part  of 
peanut  butter  sandwiches  on  cold, 
cloudy,  December  afternoons,  and  a 
father  and  son’s  love  somewhere  on 
the  mountain. 

With  the  passing  of  time, 
muzzleloaders  became  more  popular 
and  the  inline  came  along.  Curiosity 
and  rave  reviews  won  me  over,  so  I 


By  Samuel  L.  Heaster 

Deputy  WCO 
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decided  I had  to  have  one  of  these 
new-fangled  contraptions.  1 settled 
on  the  Savage,  which  is  capable  of 
using  smokeless  powder.  Its  capabili- 
ties didn’t  come  cheap,  so  1 decided 
something  had  to  go.  As  I looked  in 
the  gun  cabinet  the  decision  came 
easily.  Still  as  nice  as  it  ever  was,  the 
old  Marlin  was  now  measured  in 
trade-in  value.  So  it  is  in  life. 

Letting  it  go  wasn’t  easy,  but  I was 
certain  it  would  become  a precious 
possession  of  a young  new  hunter 
who  would  cherish  it  as  I had. 

My  wife  and  1 agreed  that  the  in- 
line would  he  my  only  gift  that 
Christmas,  but  she  insisted  that  it  he 
wrapped  and  placed  under  the  tree. 
Easy  enough.  I’d  play  along  for 
effect. 

Christmas  Eve  arrived,  and  as  we 
were  opening  our  gifts,  a big  deal  was 
made  out  of  me  opening  my  not-so- 
secret  only  present.  The  fire  crackled 
as  I rocked  in  my  chair.  My  hoys 
insisted  that  1 act  surprised  when  1 
opened  the  box,  and  they  watched 
with  exaggerated  interest  as  I 
unwrapped  the  red  and  green  paper. 
My  feigned  excitement,  however, 
quickly  gave  way  to  a solemn  stare  as 
I recognized  the  familiar  curved  grip 
of  the  old  Marlin,  for  which  my  hoys 
had  pooled  their  allowances  to  buy 


hack  from  the  gun  shop. 

The  deeper  meaning  had  indeed  come 
home  to  roost  while  in  my  rocking  chair 
by  the  Christmas  tree  that  cold  Christ- 
mas Eve.  □ 


Books  in  Brief 

(Not  available  from  the  Game  Commission.) 


Shotgun  Technicana,  by  Michael  McIntosh  and  David  Trevallion,  Countysport  Press, 
Camden,  Maine,  www.countrysportpress.com,  1 -800-685-7962,  193  pp.,  hardcover, 
$28.  All  of  us  who  like  to  examine,  handle  and  hunt  with  fine  double  shotguns  like  to  think 
we  know  something  about  these  objects  of  our  admiration  and  desire.  Yet  reading  even 
the  first  few  chapters  of  this  book  will  open  a world  that  most  of  us  only  suspected  lay 
beneath  the  fine  checkering  or  the  multihued  case  hardening.  Here,  the  authors,  longtime 
friends  and  colleagues  and  two  of  the  nation's  foremost  experts  on  shotguns,  explain  with 
extraordinary  clarity  and  in  great  detail  just  how  a side-by-side  works,  how  today's  designs 
evolved,  and  how  both  modifications  and  repairs  should  be  handled. 
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Sluggishly,  I dressed  for  the  first  day 
of  deer  season.  It  was  my  fourth  year 
as  a hunter,  and  it  was  bitter  cold.  I had  no 
idea  that  it  would  he  the  most  memorable 
hunt  of  my  life.  Dad  and  1 packed  our  hunt- 
ing gear  into  his  pickup,  then  dtove  to  my 
grandmother’s  property  and  parked  halfway 
up  the  hill  to  the  field  where  we  planned 
to  hunt.  We  then  walked  the  rest  of  the 
way,  to  the  treestand  made  for  two  that  Dad 
had  set  up  in  early  August.  We  stayed  there 
all  morning,  as  quiet  as  we  could  he,  and  I 
passed  up  five  small  deer,  because  I knew 
it  was  early  and  my  focus  was  on  something 
special. 

I had  spotted  an  albino  twice  during  the 
youth  season,  but  between  my  shaky  nerves 
and  the  extreme  distance  between  us,  there 
was  no  way  to  make  the  shot.  Later  that 
evening  I saw  it  again.  The  sun  was  set- 
ting, so  Dad  and  I decided  to  make  our  way 
back  to  the  truck.  We  were  sneaking  along 
the  edge  of  a clearcut  when  there  it  was,  in 
almost  the  exact  same  location,  totally 


By  Emily  Ann  Snyder 


oblivious  to  anyone  around.  With  the 
enveloping  darkness  the  white  deer 
appeared  to  he  glowing,  but,  once 
again,  as  we  moved  closer,  it  vanished. 

I don’t  think  1 had  evet  been  so  dis- 
appointed. I thought  I would  never  see 
it  again.  But  was  I evet  wrong. 

As  we  sat  huddled  in  the  treestand, 
I replayed  the  encounter  over  and  over 
in  my  head,  thinking  of  ways  we  could 
have  done  things  differently.  Shots 
rang  out  across  the  ridge  and  I couldn’t 
help  wondering  if  it  were  “my”  albino 
they  were  shooting  at.  I worried  all 
morning  about  whether  or  not  the  deer 
was  still  around.  1 had  two  doe  tags 
and  a buck  tag  but,  so  fat,  it  looked  as 
if  none  would  be  filled. 

I was  relieved  when  Dad  suggested 
moving  to  the  clearcut  where  we  had 
watched  the  albino  deer.  We  climbed 
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out  of  the  treestand,  forcing  our  stiff 
bodies  back  to  the  truck  where  the 
heater  felt  really  good.  During  the 
short  lO'tninute  drive  to  the  clearcut, 
Dad  again  went  over  the  safety  rou- 
tine of  using  my  .30-06,  even  though 
I had  it  well  mastered.  We  pulled  onto 
the  familiar  road  that  divided  two  pine 
fields. 

We  grabbed  our  gear  and  walked 
the  short  distance  across  a shallow 
creek  and  up  a small  hill  toward  the 
makeshift  blind  Dad  had  built  a few 
weeks  before.  We  waded  through 
waist-high  grass,  weaving  our  way 
through  the  maze-like  pine  trees  that 
had  grown  about  two  feet  since  they 
were  planted  just  two  years  before.  We 
were  almost  there  when  Dad  stopped 
abruptly  and  grabbed  my  arm  and 
pulled  me  to  the  ground. 

“Get  down.  It’s  the  white  one,”  he 
hissed. 

1 scanned  the  opposite  hillside  just 
in  time  to  see  the  albino  dip  its  head 
back  down  into  the  tall  grass.  It  was 
bedded  down,  out  of  sight.  Thinking 
the  deer  wouldn’t  be  moving  for  a 
while.  Dad  tugged  the  sleeve  of  my 
jacket  toward  the  blind,  where  1 could 
get  a rest  for  my  rifle.  We  had  taken 
just  two  steps  when  the  deer  sprang  to 
his  feet.  Dad  pulled  me  down  again.  1 
got  to  one  knee  and  squinted  through 


the  scope.  1 was  so  nervous  my  entire  body 
shook.  The  deer  was  still  a long  distance 
away  and  1 had  never  shot  anything  with- 
out a rest  before.  1 formed  my  own  personal 
rule  of  not  pulling  the  trigger  unless  every- 
thing was  perfect,  and  this  scenario  was  far 
from  perfect.  The  barrel  of  my  rifle  was  so 
unsteady  1 could  not  take  the  shot.  The 
deer  disappeared.  Strike  three. 

1 walked  the  last  few  feet  to  the  blind. 
Disappointed  once  again,  1 was  beginning 
to  believe  the  stories  people  living  in  our 
area  say  about  albino  deer  being  bad  luck. 
But  not  being  superstitious,  1 refused  to  give 
up.  1 had  seen  the  deer  there  three  times 
now,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  it 
shouldn’t  return  a fourth  time. 

Dad  and  I got  seated  in  the  blind.  Al- 
though it  was  out  in  the  open,  we  had  the 
albino’s  favorite  hillside  in  view.  It  was 
nearly  1 o’clock  and  now  the  sun  had  re- 
ally warmed  the  air.  In  the  distance,  1 
watched  a hunter  climb  into  a treestand 
and  wondered  if  he  could  see  us  just  as 
clearly  as  1 could  .see  him,  decked  out  in 
his  fluorescent  orange.  My  trivial  thoughts 
were  interrupted  when  Dad  tugged  my  hair. 
“Buck.  Big  buck.”  he  said,  not  taking  his 
eyes  off  the  two  bucks  moving  quickly  to 
our  left. 

I couldn’t  spot  them.  I glanced  at  Dad, 
his  eyes  wide  with  impatience.  “Shoot,”  he 
said.  1 finally  spotted  the  deer  and  antlers 
filled  my  scope,  but  they  were  moving  at  a 
good  pace  and  1 was  worried  about  the 
distance.  They  were  approximately 
1 50  yards  away  and  1 won- 
dered if  1 should  aim  high. 
Dad  used  the  grunt  call 
hut  they  kept  moving. 
There  were  so  many 
decisions  to  make  in 
those  few  short  mo- 
ments. Should  1 shoot 
behind  the  shoulder? 
With  the  long  distance 
and  the  pace  they  were 
moving,  1 worried  that 
it  might  result  in  a gut 
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shot.  Should  1 try  a neck  shot?  I was  run- 
ning out  of  time  and  had  to  act  quickly 
before  another  opportunity  at  a nice  white- 
tail  passed. 

I moved  my  crosshair  several  feet  in 
front  of  the  buck,  then  waited  for  my  tar- 
get to  enter  my  view  and  squeezed  the  trig- 
ger. 1 immediately  looked  to  Dad  for  ap- 
proval, then  waited  for  the  okay  to  make 
our  way  to  where  1 last  saw  the  buck.  The 
6-point  was  not  hard  to  find;  he  went  only 
40  yards  before  collapsing. 

After  I tagged  it.  Dad  dressed  it  out,  but 
1 insisted  on  dragging  it  back  to  the  truck 
myself.  It  was  a large  deer  and  I made  it 
only  about  halfway  before  Dad  took  over. 
When  we  got  him  back  to  the  truck  1 was 
so  delighted  1 had  no  trouble  at  all  smiling 
for  the  many  pictures  Dad  insisted  on  tak- 
ing. We  stood  around  the  bed  of  the  truck 
and  admired  the  15-inch  wide  rack  for  10 
minutes  or  so  before  starting  back  to  the 
blind  to  continue  our  hunt. 

Halfway  there,  though,  shots  were  fired 
on  the  opposite  hill  where  I had  watched 
the  distant  hunter.  Suddenly,  from  behind 
me.  Dad  fired  his  .300  Winchester  Mag- 
num. I nearly  jumped  out  of  my  skin  and 
whirled  around  to  see  where  he  had  shot. 
He  worked  the  action  and  squeezed  the 
trigger  a second  time.  Still,  1 couldn’t  spot 
a deer.  He  lowered  his  rifle  after  working 
the  action  one  more  time,  all  while  eagerly 
watching  the  hill.  His  serious  expression 
made  it  clear  that  he  wasn’t  sure  of  the 
outcome. 

“Didn’t  you  see  that  big  buck?”  he  fi- 
nally asked.  1 shook  my  head,  bending 
down  to  pick  up  his  casings.  I’ve  formed 
the  habit  of  keeping  little  things  like  cas- 
ings and  tags  for  sentimental  reasons. 

Dad  watched  me  unload  my  rifle  and 
move  back  toward  the  truck,  where  I could 
wait  for  him  to  return  from  tracking  his 
whitetail.  As  1 waited,  I continued  to  ad- 
mire the  antlers  of  my  6-point.  The  warmth 
of  the  sun  made  me  want  to  fall  asleep.  Fif- 
teen minutes  passed  and  1 hadn’t  heard  any 
shooting.  I assumed  he  was  busy  tracking 


on  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  1 looked 
in  the  direction  of  the  hunter  I had 
watched  earlier,  but  he  had  disap- 
peared, too.  I was  daydreaming  when 
shots  sounded  from  the  hill  the  hunter 
had  been  on.  I could  easily  tell  that 
all  of  the  shooting  was  not  coming 
from  the  same  gun. 

1 was  curious  to  know  what  had 
gone  on  and  wanted  Dad  to  return,  hut 
1 was  forced  to  wait  another  20  min- 
utes before  1 spotted  him  walking  to- 
ward me.  His  rifle  was  slung  over  his 
shoulder  and  his  wide  grin  gave  him 
away.  Obviously,  he  hadn’t  missed. 

As  1 reloaded  my  gun.  Dad  ex- 
plained that  the  hunter  1 had  seen  on 
the  far  hillside  was  Rudy,  a friend  of 
his.  When  they  both  happened  to  be 
shooting  at  the  same  buck,  they 
teamed  up  to  track  the  deer.  Both  had 
shot  and  hit  the  buck,  therefore  they 
both  “hagged”  the  10-point. 

It  took  several  minutes  to  convince 
me  that  he  was  not  joking.  I found  it 
hard  to  believe  that  there  were  two 
large  bucks  and  an  albino  on  the  same 
ridge  and  on  the  same  day.  The  area 
we  hunt  is  not  known  for  such  large 
and  plentiful  deer. 

1 wanted  to  go  see  their  buck,  but 
Dad  insisted  that  we  go  back  to  the 
blind  and  not  move  until  dark  in  case 
the  albino  returned.  I found  this  idea 
pointless.  I was  already  skeptical  about 
the  deer’s  reappearance,  and  with  all 
of  the  shooting  that  had  occurred,  I 
was  almost  certain  the  deer  was  long 
gone. 

By  evening,  I was  discouraged  and 
restless.  Although  it  was  only  the  first 
day  of  the  season,  1 knew  that  if  1 didn’t 
get  another  chance  at  the  albino, 
someone  else  would.  I had  never  seen 
such  a deer.  I think  Dad  wanted  it  just 
as  much  as  1 did  and,  seeing  it  several 
times  before  in  archery  season,  I know 
he  could  have  taken  it  several  times 
by  now,  but  he  waited  until  the  shot 
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was  right  for  me,  because  he  knew 
there  was  nothing  I wanted  more. 

We  decided  to  wait  another  hour 
and  a half  before  calling  it  quits.  Sud- 
denly, Dad  tapped  me  to  turn  my  at- 
tention toward  the  area  where  the 
white  deer  had  stood  earlier  in  the  day. 
There  it  was,  walking  briskly  in  the 
same  path  the  6-point  had  traveled, 
but  it  was  an  additional  20  yards  away. 
It  would  be  a 170-yard  shot.  Immedi- 
ately 1 felt  that  familiar  nervous  knot 
in  my  throat  and  my  nerves  spinning. 
1 aimed  behind  the  shoulder  as 
the  deer  made  its  way  to  the 
top  of  the  hill.  When  it 
reached  the  top  of  the  rise  it 
stopped,  as  if  making  the  de- 
cision to  stay  where  it  was 
or  retreat  to  the  other 
side. 

1 seized  the  opportu- 
nity and  squeezed  the  ^ 
trigger.  The  deer  sprang  ^ 
in  the  air  and  then  ran  over 
the  rise  and  out  of  sight.  1 began  to 
panic.  Although  Dad  was  smiling,  1 
was  completely  distraught.  It  was  get- 
ting dark  and  1 worried.  Dad  seemed 
confident  that  we  would  find  the  deer 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  1 wasn’t 
so  sure. 

We  packed  up  our  gear  and  headed 
toward  the  area  where  we’d  last  seen 
the  albino.  When  we  made  it  to  the 
spot  we  didn’t  even  have  the  chance 
to  look  for  a blood  trail,  as  another 
hunter  waited  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
for  us  to  notice  him.  He  motioned  us 
down  the  hill  toward  a swampy, 
wooded  area.  We  followed  the  point 
of  his  finger  through  some  thick  brush 
and  ankle  deep  mud  to  where  the 
white  deer  lay.  1 had  wanted  that  deer 
so  badly  for  so  long,  but  somehow  1 
expected  to  be  happier.  I felt  my  eyes 
start  to  sting  as  1 stared  down  at  the 
deer.  1 had  grown  accustomed  to  see- 
ing it  every  time  1 came  to  this  area 


and  realized  that  1 wouldn’t  see  it  anymore. 
As  1 tried  to  swallow  the  knot  in  my  throat. 
Dad  must  have  seen  my  signs  of  sadness. 
He  reminded  me  that  this  was  only  the  first 
day  of  deer  season  and  there  was  no  way 
this  deer  would  have  made  it  through  the 
week,  let  alone  the  wiiater.  He  also  pointed 
out  that  white  deer  tend  not  to  survive 
long,  and  this  way,  by  having  it  mounted, 
we  could  preserve  such  a once-in-a-lifetime 
occurrence.  His  words  lessened  my  feelings 
of  sadness  and  assured  me  that  this  was 
something  1 should  be  happy  about. 


Aside  from  the  flecks  of  mud  splashed 
over  the  side  of  the  deer,  it  was  completely 
white,  except  for  the  gray  and  black  tufts 
of  hair  around  the  ears.  Even  its  pink 
hooves  were  hidden  beneath  the  mud.  It 
did  not  have  pink  eyes,  though.  The  eyes 
were  as  black  as  coal  and  its  white  hair 
made  them  stand  out  even  more. 

The  hunter  soon  joined  us  to  admire  the 
deer,  and  after  it  was  tagged  he  helped  Dad 
move  it  to  a dryer  area  where  it  was  field- 
dressed.  Dad  went  to  get  the  truck,  and  by 
the  time  he  returned  the  sun  had  nearly 
set.  We  loaded  the  piebald  and  Dad’s  10- 
point  into  the  bed  of  the  truck. 

Any  one  of  those  outstanding  whiteta- 
ils  was  enough  to  make  a hunter  ecstatic, 
but  seeing  them  all  in  the  back  of  our 
pickup  made  me  wonder  how  fortunate  we 
were  to  have  gotten  all  three.  As  we  pulled 
away,  1 glanced  over  my  shoulder  through 
the  back  window  at  the  deer  and  wondered 
how  anyone  could  possibly  think  that  white 
deer  are  bad  luck.  □ 
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The  Gift  and  Lee 
Roy's  Final  Buck 

By  jerry  Bush 


1IKE  MOST  Pennsylvania  hunters,  I was 
> introduced  to  the  sporting  life  by 
my  father.  There  were  other  people,  how- 
ever,  who  also  played  a dramatic  role  in 
the  outcome  of  my  outdoor  persona.  One 
of  those  was  Lee  Roy  Prindle. 

The  tall,  lanky  man  lived  alone.  He  had 
a daughter  who  was  married  and  out  on 
her  own,  and  I never  knew  if  he  was  di- 
vorced or  a widower.  In  those  days  a kid 
just  minded  his  own  business  and  never 
dreamed  of  asking  about  an  elder’s  personal 
life,  so  I never  asked. 

Lee  Roy  was  one  of  my  father’s  closest 
friends,  and  his  companionship  was  never 
more  appreciated  than  when  the  first  day 
of  buck  season  rolled  around.  Spending 
time  with  Lee  Roy  was  part  of  the  magic  of 
the  day.  Each  opening  day  presented  one 
similar  scenario.  Our  friend  would  jaunt  to 
the  car  and  pass  his  cased  rifle  to  me.  He 
always  requested  that  I set  it  next  to  me 
on  the  back  seat,  and  without  fail  he’d  re- 
mind me  to  “be  cateful  and  mind  you  don’t 
bump  that  scope.  I like  knowing  if  I miss 
it’ll  be  my  own  fault,”  the  man  would  utter 
teasingly. 

My  father  never  owned  a lot  of  guns  and, 
consequently,  I was  forced  to  hunt  deer 
with  a single-shot  16-gauge,  while  dad  car- 
ried his  bolt-action  rifle  chambered  in  his 
favorite  “ought-six”  caliber.  Prindle,  on  the 
other  hand,  owned  several  old,  but  well 
kept  firearms.  He  occasionally  hunted  deer 
with  a Marlin  336  chambered  in  .32  Spe- 
cial, but  by  far  his  favorite  was  his  trusty 
.30-40  Krag  bolt  action.  That  Krag  accom- 
panied us  during  most  of  our  hunts  to- 
gether. On  one  occasion  Lee  Roy  surprised 
me  by  choosing  to  hunt  with  “punkin”  balls 


and  a 16-gauge  Ithaca  Deerslayer  shot- 
gun. He  had  used  the  pump  action 
shotgun  a week  earlier,  while  hunting 
in  New  York  State  where  centerfire 
rifles  are  not  permitted  in  some  areas. 
“Got  this  one  sighted  in  and  she’ll  do 
a number  on  any  Pennsylvania  buck 
that’s  stupid  enough  to  give  me  the  op- 
portunity,” he  mused. 

Each  time  he  accompanied  us  he 
would  ask,  “What  ya  hunting  with  to- 
day, partner?” 

And  each  time  for  three  consecu- 
tive years  I answered,  “A  single-shot 
16-gauge  and  punkin  balls.”  I dreamed 
of  one  day  owning  a better  firearm,  but 
dream  was  all  I could  do  at  the  time. 

Once  Lee  Roy  let  me  use  his  .32 
Special.  I caressed  that  firearm  like  a 
blind  man  reading  Braille,  and  to  say  1 
hunted  with  it  carefully  is  a drastic 
understatement.  Alas,  a buck  never 
gave  me  an  opportunity  to  pull  the 
trigger,  but  that  hunt  did  supply  one 
unforgettable  memory. 

We  were  hunting  just  outside  of 
Sheffield.  About  4 o’clock  Dad  and  I 
began  still-hunting  down  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  moving  toward  Lee 
Roy’s  stand.  I asked  Dad  if  Lee  Roy 
ever  gets  a deer?  “Sure  he  has,  but  it’s 
been  awhile.  You’ll  sure  know  if  he 
shoots,  though,  because  the  bark  from 
that  .30-40  Krag  is  unmistakable.” 

About  20  minutes  later  I learned 
what  Dad  meant.  We  succeeded  in 
pushing  several  deer  toward  Prindle, 
and  the  .30-40  Krag  was,  indeed,  put 
to  the  test.  I wasn’t  experienced 
enough  to  recognize  the  difference  in 
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the  gun’s  report,  hut  my  father  knew 
instantly  it  was  our  friend  who’d  shot. 

Within  a minute  or  so  I could  also 
attest  that  our  friend  had,  indeed, 
pulled  the  trigger,  hut  my  testimony 
would  he  for  a different  reason.  Sev- 
eral words  of  disgust  echoed  through 
the  valley,  and  1 immediately  recog- 
nized Lee  Roy’s  voice.  As  the  story 
goes,  our  friend  was  answering  the  call 
of  nature  when  a few  does  and  a nice 
buck  ran  past  his  stand.  We  all  had  a 
good  chuckle  at  the  circumstance,  and 
then  followed  up  to  he  certain  he’d 
missed  the  deer. 

One  morning  after  we  stopped  to 
pick  up  Lee  Roy,  he  and  Dad  sauntered 


out  and  placed  some  items  in  the  trunk  of 
the  automobile.  Half  asleep,  1 didn’t  even 
notice  they  were  hack  there  until  they 
slammed  the  trunk  lid.  After  handing  me 
his  rifle  and  issuing  his  standard  caution 
concerning  care  of  his  scope,  Lee  Roy  said 
something  about  placing  his  plaid 
Woolrich  hunting  parka  in  the  trunk.  This 
took  me  totally  by  surprise.  It  occurred  to 
me  that  his  parka  would  be  plenty  cold  by 
the  time  we  reached  our  hunting  area. 

“What  ya  huntin’  with  today  partner?” 
he  inquired.  As  always  1 said  I’d  be  using 
the  16-gauge  single-shot.  I was  hoping  he’d 
let  me  use  the  .32  Special  again,  but  he 
said  his  son-in-law  had  borrowed  it  for  the 
entire  season.  As  we  made  the  hour  trip  to 
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Warren  County,  Lee  Roy  asked  if  I regu- 
larly clean  my  gun.  Dad  chuckled  at  the 
question,  then  answered  on  my  behalf. 
“That’s  one  chore  1 never  have  to  coax  him 
into.”  Dad  was  right,  of  course,  as  1 did 
enjoy  cleaning  firearms,  arid  usually  re- 
quested to  do  so  even  during  the  off-sea- 
son. 

It  was  a frigid  morning,  and  after  we  ar- 
rived at  our  destination,  Lee  Roy  and  Dad 
walked  back  to  the  trunk  to  get  the  parka, 
while  I dressed  into  every  garment  I could 
retrieve  from  the  back  seat.  At  some  point 
I turned  to  see  Lee  Roy  holding  his  Ithaca, 
and  a second  passed  before  I remembered 
the  .30-40  Krag  was  still  propped  against 
the  back  seat.  “What  do  you  think  of  this 
gun,”  he  asked? 

“I’d  love  to  use  it,  and  I’ll  be  very  care- 
ful with  it,”  I quickly  promised. 

“If  you  promise  to  take  care  of  it,  you 
can  keep  it,”  Lee  Roy  said. 

I’m  certain  I spent  more  time  on  cloud 
nine  that  morning  than  in  the  woods.  That 
hunt  also  was  the  first  time  I was  old 
enough  to  hunt  on  my  own,  without  being 
accompanied  by  an  adult.  As  I started  up 
the  hill  I reassured  both  men  that  I was 
going  to  sit  as  long  as  I could,  but  would 
then  be  trying  to  move  deer  across  the 
mountainside  to  either  of  them.  I sat  for  a 
bit  and  marveled  at  the  volley  of  shots  that 
echoed  through  the  mountains.  As  I waited 
I hoped  that  Dad  and  Mr.  Prindle,  more  so 
than  me,  would  get  bucks. 

Back  then  I found  it  nearly  impossible 
to  sit  for  more  than  an  hour  or  two,  and  at 
9 o’clock  I moved  uphill  and  to  my  left. 
My  plan  was  to  slowly  hunt  halfway  down 
the  mountain,  to  a ridge  that  ran  perpen- 
dicular to  the  slope.  When  I hit  the  ridge  a 
small  group  of  deer  suddenly  bolted  down- 
hill, and  almost  immediately  a nearby  shot 
rang  out  that  sounded  just  a little  different 
from  the  others  I’d  heard  that  morning.  I 
concluded  it  was  Lee  Roy’s  .30-40  Krag.  I 
froze  in  my  tracks  in  case  deer  ran  back  my 
way.  A moment  later  a second  shot 
sounded  and  a couple  does  ran  past  me.  I 


waited  a few  minutes  before  proceeding 
down  the  hillside.  After  walking  a hundred 
yards  or  so,  I noticed  that  Lee  Roy’s  famil- 
iar plaid  hunting  parka  was  draped  over  a 
downed  tree.  Then  I noticed  the  old  man 
kneeling  and  preparing  to  field-dress  a 5- 
point,  which  I evidently  had  pushed  into 
range  of  that  30-caliber  bullet. 

“Wish  you’d  a got  him,”  stated  my  el- 
der, “but  I didn’t  know  where  you  were  and 
I just  couldn’t  let  him  get  away.” 

“I’m  just  as  happy  you  got  him,”  I reas- 
sured my  friend. 

After  hanging  around  and  watching  the 
field-dressing  chore,  I was  more  than  happy 
to  drag  the  buck 
back  to  the  car. 

Lee  Roy  laughed 
at  my  ambition, 
and  made  some 
remark  about 
the  energy  level 
of  youngsters. 

After  hanging  the  carcass  from  an  overhead 
tree  limb,  I quickly  returned  to  finish  the 
hunt. 

Several  months  later  my  father  arrived 
to  pick  me  up  after  school  and  informed 
me  that  Lee  Roy  had  unexpectedly  passed 
away.  Dad  also  informed  me  that  Mr. 
Prindle’s  daughter  requested  that  I serve  as 
one  of  the  pallbearers.  It  seemed  Lee  Roy 
had  favorably  mentioned  me  to  her  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  and  it  was  gratifying  to  know 
I had  truly  impressed  him. 

As  fate  would  have  it,  I killed  my  first 
buck  that  year.  The  16-gauge  slug  fired  from 
my  gift  shotgun  anchored  a hefty  8-point, 
and  I recall  standing  over  that  animal  on 
shaky  knees,  silently  thanking  both  God 
and  my  friend. 

Thoughts  of  Lee  Roy  are  rekindled  at 
various  times  when  I’m  hunting  with  my 
son.  In  retrospect,  I’m  thankful  for  the  gift 
of  a fine  hunting  firearm,  but  I am  more 
appreciative  of  the  lasting  memories  devel- 
oped during  times  gone  by,  such  as  the  day 
I played  a part  in  helping  Lee  Roy  take  his 
last  buck.  □ 


A moment  later 
a couple  does 
ran  past  , . . 
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A WILDLIFE  conservation  officer 
arrives,  warrant  in  hand,  at  the 
door,  he  takes  samples  of  the  venison 
in  the  freezer  or  perhaps  leftovers  in 
the  fridge,  he  gathers  hair  and  blood 
from  the  truck  bed,  antlers  from  the 
garage,  swabs  the  meat  grinder  and 
takes  a few  fresh  bones  from  the  scrap- 
pile  buried  outback.  If  he’s  at  your 
house,  you’re  probably  not  on  Santa’s 
“been  good”  list  this  year.  He’s  gather- 
ing evidence  to  send  to  the  new  Wild- 
life DNA  Lab  at  East  Stroudsburg 
University  — evidence  that  can  prove 
your  innocence  or  guarantee  you’ll  be 
getting  coal  in  your  stocking  this 
Christmas. 

What  is  DNA  axiywayl 
DNA  can  be  found  in  nearly  every 
type  of  cell:  hair  cells,  skin  cells,  bone 
cells,  muscle  cells  and  white  blood 
cells,  to  name  a few.  It  is  a sort  of  in- 
struction manual  for  creating  and 
maintaining  a specific,  individual  or- 
ganism. Unless  the  organism  has  an 
identical  twin,  its  DNA  is  unique;  no 
other  organism  will  have  the  same 
DNA.  Because  it  is  unique,  it  can  also 
be  used  as  a “genetic  fingerprint”  to 
identify  that  specific  organism. 

But,  DNA  doesn’t  look  like  a fin- 
gerprint and  it  doesn’t  look  like  an  in- 
struction manual.  Think  of  it  as  a very 


long,  very  thin  string,  packed  very  neatly 
and  very  compact.  If  you  look  closely  at 
the  string,  you’ll  see  it  is  actually  two 
smaller  strands  twisted  around  each  other. 
Each  small  strand  is  made  up  of  letters  — 
only  four  letters  actually  — As,  Ts,  Gs  and 
Cs.  The  As  in  one  strand  always  attach  to 
Ts  in  the  other,  likewise,  Gs  and  Cs  are  al- 
ways paired  together.  The  pairs  link  up  like 
pairs  of  dancers,  bonding  the  two  strands 
together  into  one  long  thin  string,  Gs  with 
Cs  and  As  with  Ts.  Now,  march  that  long 
string  of  dancers  down  to  the  nearest 
amusement  park  and  get  them  in  line  for 
the  biggest,  baddest  roller  coaster.  The 
string  winds  back  and  forth  and  back  and 
forth,  up  and  down  and  around  and  around 
until  it  is  all  organized  very  neatly  into  a 
very  small  area.  With  DNA,  there  could 
be  three  billion  pairs  of  dancers  in  an  area 
so  small  we  can’t  even  see  it  with  a very 
fancy  microscope.  That’s  kind  of  what 
DNA  looks  like. 

The  order  in  which  all  the  letter  pairs 
line  up  is  the  genetic  blueprint  of  the  or- 
ganism — its  genetic  code.  There  are  sec- 
tions of  the  string  that  are  coding  DNA. 
Some  coding  DNA  establishes  things  like 
eye  color  and  hair  color  in  humans;  some 
determines  sex.  Coding  DNA  sets  certain 
specifications  for  the  organism.  Most  of  the 
letter  pairs,  however,  aren’t  coding  DNA. 
In  fact,  most  DNA  seems  to  be  along  for 
the  ride.  Scientists  aren’t  sure  what  pur- 
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pose  most  of  this  non-coding  DNA  serves 
or  if  it  has  a purpose  at  all,  they  even  call 
some  of  it  junk  DNA. 

Why  should  1 care? 

That  “junk”  is  what  scientists  can  use 
to  determine  whether  a sample  is  human 
or  non-human.  Non-coding  DNA  can  tell 
scientists  what  species  the  sample  came 
from.  It  can  be  used  to  determine  that  a 
specimen  came,  most  likely,  from  north- 
ern New  York  as  opposed  to  western  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Scientists  can  also  use  non-coding  DNA 
to  determine  that  the  antlers  in  the  afore- 
mentioned garage  came  off  the  carcass  with 
the  fresh  bullet  wound  that  was  just  found 
discarded  on  the  side  of  road;  that  the  meat 
in  the  freezer  or  fridge  came  from  a mini- 
mum of  three  deer;  that  fresh  parts  from 
one  of  those  deer  were  also  in  the  scrap- 
pile  outback.  Someone  might  have  some 
explaining  to  do. 

But,  DNA  is  useful  beyond  the  purpose 
of  law  enforcement.  The  lab  at  ESU  is  one 
of  only  a dozen  or  so  wildlife-DNA  labs  in 
the  world.  As  databases  of  information  on 
wildlife  DNA  grow  and  integrate,  wildlife 
managers  will  have  more  and  more  infor- 
mation available  to  help  them  manage 
wildlife  populations  both  locally  and  glo- 
bally. Scientists  can  use  DNA  to  estimate 
population  sizes  and  sex  ratios  and  to  de- 
termine a population’s  genetic  health  based 
on  genetic  variation  or  susceptibility  to  dis- 
ease. DNA  can  be  used  to  determine  hy- 
bridization and  inbreeding.  It  can  even  be 
used  to  study  the  historic  movement  of 
wildlife  populations. 

Northeast  Wildlife  DNA  Lab 

The  Northeast  Wildlife  DNA  Labora- 
tory opened  its  doors  in  October  of  2005 
as  a service  of  the  Department  of  Biologi- 
cal Sciences  at  East  Stroudsburg  Univer- 
sity. Some  of  the  services  the  lab  can  pro- 
vide are:  determining  the  species  or  sex  of 
a mammalian  or  avian  sample,  identifying 
a genetic  fingerprint  for  an  individual  or 


population,  estimating  population 
sizes  and  sex  ratios,  determining  the 
presence  of  hybridization  and  inbreed- 
ing, analyzing  maternal  or  paternal  lin- 
eage, parts  and/or  identity  matching, 
and  identifying  a minimum  number  of 
individuals  contained  in  a mixed 
sample.  The  lab  can  also  provide  ex- 
pert testimony  and  forensic  services  for 
cases  involving  crimes  against  wildlife. 

The  fundamental  goal  of  the  lab  is 
to  build  and  maintain  a library  of 
DNA  for  all  wildlife,  using  tissue,  hair, 
blood,  feathers,  scales,  bones,  teeth 
and  cheek  swabs.  Right  now  the  lab  is 
focusing  on  species  that  are  a concern 
either  because  their  populations  are 
low,  they  are  a focus  of  wildlife  man- 
agement issues,  or  they  involve  human 
health  issues.  The  intent  is  to  archive 
all  wildlife  DNA  to  use  for  reference 
and  to  preserve  biodiversity  informa- 
tion. As  the  archive  becomes  larger 
and  more  diverse,  its  capabilities  will 
become  more  powerful  and  more  di- 
verse. 

Some  of  the  current  projects: 

•Tri-State  Black  Bear  Population 
Genetics  and  Health  Project  — This 
project  is  using  samples  from  Pennsyl- 
vania bear  check  stations,  as  well  as 

Lyme  Disease 

For  a fee,  outdoor  enthusiasts 
can  submit  ticks  (alive  or  dead)  to 
be  tested  for  Lyme  Disease  and 
several  other  tick-borne  diseases. 

Ticks  are  tested  using  a DNA 
based  technique  that  can  detect 
the  presence  of  an  infectious  agent. 
The  results  should  be  shared  with 
your  physician  or  veterinarian  who 
can  help  determine  the  likelihood 
of  exposure  to  the  disease  and 
recommend  any  subsequent 
diagnosis  or  treatment. 

Call  the  Northeast  Wildlife  DNA 
Lab  at  570-422-7885  for  more 
information. 
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Evidence  in  Action 

In  November  2005,  several  days  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  2005-06  rifle  deer 
season,  WCOs  in  the  southeast  collected  evidence  from  a scene  where  several 
deer  were  determined  to  have  been  taken  illegally.  The  question  was  how  many 
deer.  In  September  of  2006,  the  results  of  samples  sent  to  a DNA  lab  showed 
that  a minimum  of  seven  deer  were  included  in  the  illegal  take.  Officers  were 
able  to  use  this  information  to  charge  one  of  the  culprits  with  seven  counts  of 
possession  of  illegal  deer.  Prior  to  the  availability  of  DNA  as  a forensic 
criminalistics  tool,  evidence  may  not  have  been  available  to  identify  seven 
individual  deer  and  the  poachers  may  have  gotten  away  with  a lesser  crime. 


V 


SHAMUS  KEELER,  a genetic  analyst  and  the  Technical  Supervisor  of  the  Northeast 
Wildlife  DNA  Laboratory  prepares  DNA  samples  for  analysis  under  a clean-hood, 
which  keeps  the  samples  free  from  contamination. 

) 


black  bear  samples  from  throughout 
New  Jersey  and  New  York,  to  build  a 
forensic  reference  database.  Scientists 
plan  to  learn  about  the  genetic  diver- 
sity  and  health  of  black  bear  popula- 
tions in  the  three  states,  as  well  as  de- 
fine genetic  populations  and  deter- 
mine relationships  between  popula- 
tions within  the  tri-state  area.  The  ref- 
erence database  will  be  particularly 
useful  in  processing  black  bear  foren- 
sic cases  for  wildlife  agencies  in  both 
Pennsylvania  and  New  jersey. 


•Surveillance  of  tick-bome  diseases  — 
This  endeavor  will  help  scientists  deter- 
mine how  common  the  infective  agents 
that  cause  several  tick-borne  diseases  are 
within  tick  populations. 

•Pennsylvania  reference  databases  — 
Samples  from  nearly  every  elk  harvested 
in  Pennsylvania  are  being  used  to  help 
build  a forensic  reference  database  to  as- 
sist the  PGC  in  protecting  the  Pennsylva- 
nia elk  herd  from  wildlife  law  violators.  Fo- 
rensic reference  databases  are  also  being 
built  for  Pennsylvania’s  black  bear,  white- 
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THIS  DNA  field  sampling  kit  supplied  by  the  Northeast  Wildlife  DNA  Lab  includes  powder- 
free  exam  gloves,  a razor  and  forceps  for  cutting  and  removing  tissue,  sterile  cotton- 
tipped  applicators  for  cheek  swabs,  sterile  2-milliliter  vials  with  ethanol  in  them  to  keep 
DNA  samples  from  deteriorating,  alcohol  prep  pads  for  sterilization,  small  envelopes  for 
hair  samples,  a fine-point  permanent  marker,  ziplock  bags  and  a security  seal. 


tailed  deer  and  wild  turkey  populations. 

The  Verdict 

Law  abiding  hunters  and  wildlife  enthu- 
siasts can  rest  easier  knowing  that  officers 
who  protect  our  wildlife  have  another  tool 
in  their  toolbox  to  help  prosecute  poach- 
ers and  other  game  law  violators.  Law- 
breakers, however,  should  know  that  it’s 
getting  easier  to  link  them  “beyond  a rea- 
sonable doubt”  to  the  crimes  they’ve  com- 
mitted. Law  enforcement  officials  are  now 
able  to  pursue  cases  that  they  previously 
would  not  have  been  able  to. 


Wildlife  biologists  around  the 
world  will  benefit  from  the  valuable 
information  they’ll  have  available  to 
help  them  understand  and  manage 
wildlife  populations.  Outdoor 
recreationists  can  enlist  the  services 
of  the  new  lab  to  determine  if  a tick 
they  found  imbedded  in  their  skin  was 
carrying  any  diseases,  and  wildlife  con- 
servationists can  appreciate  the  value 
of  building  a library  that  documents 
and  stores  information  about  the  ge- 
netic diversity  of  our  wildlife  popula- 
tions now  and  into  the  future.  □ 




For  more  information 

Call  the  Northeast  Wildlife  DNA  Laboratory  at  570-422-7892  or  visit  its  website 
at  www.esu.edu/biology/wildlife. 

Other  interesting  websites 

For  information  on  what  DNA  is  check  out  http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/DNA 
Visual  learners  should  explore  National  Geographic's  great  descriptive  diagrams 
at  https://www3.nationalgeographic.com/genographic 
For  information  on  DNA  as  evidence  visit  www.howstuffworks.com/dna-evidence 
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Banner  Day  at 
Balding  Ridge 

By  Bill  Haines 


HE  FIRST  DAY  of  deer  season 
was  a week  away,  and  I was 
helping  friends  Bill  Kirdahy,  Bob 
Snyder  and  Steve  Polach  trim 
shooting  lanes  and  place  treestands. 
Seven  of  us,  including  Jim  Nelson, 
Scott  Humes  and  Bob  Garton,  in 
addition  to  my  three  friends,  would 
be  hunting  from  portable  stands  on 
the  65  acres  of  Balding  Ridge, 
judging  by  the  number  of  buck  rubs 
and  scrapes  in  the  area,  we  antici- 
pated plenty  of  action  on  the  opener. 
The  4-point  to  one  side  antler 
restriction  was  in  effect  for  the 
second  year  in  our  management 
area,  so  we  anticipated  reaping  the 


benefits  of  passing  up  yearling  bucks  the 
year  before.  We  were  not  to  be  disap- 
pointed. 

A fresh  blanket  of  snow  greeted  us  on 
the  opener,  and  I immediately  began 
seeing  does  moving  through  my  area.  At 
7:30  I heard  a shot  from  Bill’s  direction. 
He  got  a wide  8-point  with  a symmetrical 
rack  that  stopped  15  yards  from  his 
stand.  Scott  was  next  to  score,  also  an  8- 
point,  at  8:15.  Scott  had  traveled  from 
out  of  state  and  had  only  one  day  to 
hunt.  Needless  to  say,  we  were  all  happy 
for  him. 

At  9:45  I heard  a shot  from  Jim’s 
direction  and  spotted  six  deer  headed  my 
way.  As  soon  as  I saw  antlers  on  one  I got 
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ready.  I could  see  three  points  on  one 
side  of  its  rack,  and  when  the  buck 
stopped  at  20  yards  and  turned  its  head,  I 
noticed  a double  brow  tine.  I squeezed 
the  trigger  and  the  buck  flinched  and  ran 
about  50  yards  before  collapsing.  I then 
noticed  another  buck  watching  me  30 
yards  away.  This  buck  finally  bolted 
when  I unloaded  my  gun  and  lowered  it 
on  my  haul  rope.  I walked  to  where  my 
buck  had  been  standing  when  I shot. 

As  I followed  the  deer’s  tracks,  I 
was  surprised  at  the  lack  of 
blood.  The  chest  cavity  of 
the  9'point  was  full  of 
blood,  though,  as  my 
bullet  had  stayed  in 
the  body  cavity, 
destroying  the  lungs. 

This  got  me  to 
thinking  about  the 
importance  of 
following  up  every 
shot,  as  there  is  not 
always  a blood  trail  to 
follow.  I later  found  out  that 
Jim  had  shot  at  a coyote,  not  one  of 
the  deer  that  came  my  way. 

Having  taken  a trophy  12 -point  in 
Indiana  earlier  in  the  year,  Jim  was  going 
to  shoot  only  at  something  really 
exceptional.  His  chance  came  at  noon 
when  he  spotted  a 10-point  with  a heavy 
rack.  He  shot  and  the  buck  headed  in  the 
direction  of  Boh  Snyder.  Bob  dropped 
the  deer,  which  sported  a 19-inch  spread 
in  addition  to  its  heavy  rack.  That  was 
the  sixth  legal  buck  Boh  had  seen  that 
morning.  He  had  said  earlier  that  he 


wasn’t  going  to  shoot  at  any  deer 
with  less  than  a 16-inch  spread,  and 
his  patience  paid  off. 

Last  to  score  was  Steve,  at 
1 o’clock.  He  had  already  passed  on 
one  legal  buck  before  spotting  one 
with  four  prominent  points  on  one 
side.  At  his  shot  the  buck  fell,  but 
looking  through  his  scope  he  could 
see  only  three  points  sticking  up  out 
of  the  snow.  He  was  sure  he  had  seen 
four  points  on  one  side,  though, 
and  when  he  got  to  the 
deer  and  lifted  its  head 
he  was  relieved  that 
the  4-point  side 
was  buried  in  the 
snow.  The  other 
side  had  been 
broken  off,  with 
three  points 
remaining, 
making  the  buck  a 
7-point.  Although 
Bob  Garton  didn’t 
score,  he  did  see  a legal 
buck  later  in  the  day.  What  a 
hunt.  Every  one  of  us  had  opportuni- 
ties at  legal  bucks,  and  five  of  us 
scored.  A banner  day. 

The  antler  restrictions,  especially 
in  WMUs  that  require  four  points  to 
a side,  make  it  possible  to  take  nice 
bucks  that  might  have  otherwise 
been  harvested  as  year-and-a-half- 
olds.  We  are  all  eagerly  waiting  to 
see  what  this  year  brings,  as  Key- 
stone State  hunters  are  now  taking 
bucks  of  their  dreams.  □ 


Cover  Painting  by  Bob  Sopchick 

QUITE  A RACK  on  the  buck  on  this  month's  cover,  huh?  The  deer's  headgear  isn't 
just  a rendition  thought  up  by  the  artist,  either.  It  was  based  on  a set  of  antlers 
from  an  actual  deer.  The  buck  was  killed  on  a highway  just  south  of  Pittsburgh  in 
Allegheny  County  in  2005.  The  rack  scored  an  official  1 70.0  Boone  & Crockett 
Club  points,  which  is  the  minimum  score  to  make  the  "book"  in  the  Typical  cat- 
egory. The  rack  had  some  unique  characteristics,  including  needle-sharp  tines, 
one  of  which  punctured  the  skin  on  the  hand  of  a PGC  employee  helping  with  the 
measuring. 
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Buckskin  Jeds  knee-length  coat 
was  made  of  woolen  trade  blan- 
kets the  color  of  dirty  snow.  Like  all  of 
his  clothing,  from  the  wool  stockings 
to  the  buckskin  shirt,  the  coat  was 
functional,  but  far  from  professionally 
tailored.  Much  of  a resourceful 
hunter’s  clothing  and  tools  were  hand- 
made when  the  nation  was  young  and 
the  Appalachians  were  the  frontier. 

Every  item  worn  or  carried  by  the 
hunter  wafted  the  thick  scent  of  wood 
smoke  into  the  gentle  breeze.  Deer 
trails  crisscrossed  the  snow-covered 
laurel  mountainside.  Most  of  the 
tracks  had  partly  melted,  but  one  set 
was  fresh.  This  deer  was  up  and  mov- 
ing. With  his  mouth,  the  hunter  pulled 
off  a woolen  mitten,  then  reprimed  his 
pan  and  tried  to  pinpoint  the  sun  in 
the  steel-gray  sky.  He  was  unsure  how 
many  hours  of  daylight  remained. 

Three  of  his  comrades  stood  wait- 
ing just  a bit  higher  up  the  mountain. 
A fourth  was  also  slowly  pushing  the 
laurel.  Another  remained  in  camp, 
refilling  the  lanterns  and  readying  the 
fire  and  cookware  for  the  evening 
meal,  which  they  all  hoped  would  in- 
clude strips  of  fresh  tenderloin. 

A movement  caught  jed’s  eye.  A 
small  doe  pointed  its  nose  through  the 
thick  laurel  and  snaked  its  way  up  the 
mountainside.  The  hunter  raised  his 
flintlock,  but  the  doe  was  out  of  range. 
The  deer  continued  her  sinuous  track 
through  the  laurel,  headlong  toward 
Mad  Pierre.  There  was  a long  silence; 
then  Pierre’s  big  .58  thundered.  Suc- 


culent tenderloin  strips  would  sizzle  over 
the  evening  fire. 

The  above  scene  could  have  played  out 
in  1760  or  1805,  hut  the  above  hunt  actu- 
ally occurred  in  2002.  Pennsylvania’s  late 
flintlock  deer  season  provides  hunters  the 
opportunity  to  pursue  game  that  hasn’t 
been  spooked  for  a few  weeks,  in  un- 
crowded conditions,  with  firearms  reminis- 
cent of  times  long  past.  Some  late  season 
blackpowder  enthusiasts  go  far  beyond  the 
firearm  restrictions  required  by  law. 

A group  of  Blair  County  hunters  annu- 
ally revisit  not  only  the  firearms  of  the  18th 
and  19th  centuries,  hut  the  way  of  life  en- 
joyed and  endured  by  the  hunters  of  that 
era.  Reenacting  the  days  when  the  Allegh- 
eny Front  of  central  Pennsylvania  marked 
the  edge  of  civilization  takes  a penchant 
for  history  and  a sense  of  adventure.  A 
sense  of  humor  is  as  important  as  dry  pow- 
der. The  group’s  “winter  camp”  is  a 4-day, 
3-night,  under-the-stars  celebration  of 
frontier  adventure,  pioneer  spirit  and 
Pennsylvania’s  outdoor  heritage. 

The  tradition  began  humbly  enough.  In 
the  winter  of  1990,  my  bother  Mike  and  I 
decided  to  take  a couple  of  college  bud- 
dies snow  camping.  It  was  just  for  a night, 
and  because  it  was  during  the  flintlock  deer 
season,  I carried  my  rifle  and  possibles  bag 
just  in  case  time  would  permit  a quick  hunt. 
The  following  year,  Mike  and  1 decided  to 
make  hunting  a focus  of  the  trip. 

In  subsequent  years,  it  became  appar- 
ent that  we  had  established  an  annual  tra- 
dition. We  extended  the  campout  to  three 
days  and  permanently  scheduled  it  for  the 
weekend  after  Christmas  to  accommodate 
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the  work  schedules  and  to  ensure  that  it 
always  fell  during  a hunting  season. 

In  the  early  days  the  event  was  a mod- 
em  backpacking  trip,  complete  with  mod- 
em multi-fuel  stoves,  dehydrated  trail  food, 
and  battery  powered  lights.  We  even  used 
a chainsaw  to  cut  firewood.  Sleeping  un- 
der the  stars  in  flintlock  season  gradually 
triggered  a desire  to  not  only  hunt  in  the 
methods  of  our  forebears,  but  also  to  re- 
turn each  evening  to  a campsite  reminis- 
cent of  those  trying  but  romantic  times. 

Buying  authentic  gear  can  be  expensive, 
but  we’ve  found  that  by  adhering  to  a few 
simple  mles  we  can  significantly  change  the 
ambiance  and  spirit  of  the  event.  The 
golden  rule  is  to  utilize  gear  and  clothing 
that  eschews  modern  technology  to  the 
greatest  degree  possible.  Additionally,  the 
following  items  are  banned  from  winter 
camp:  matches  and  other  modem  fire-start- 
ing tools,  modern  lights,  watches,  cell 
phones,  2-way  radios  and  all  obtrusive 
modem  conveniences.  Cameras,  though, 
are  permitted  for  archival  purposes. 

“Whattaya  crazy,  you’ll  freeze  out  there,” 
is  the  typical  reaction  to  an  invitation  to 
join  us  at  Winter  Camp.  True,  fingers  and 
toes  can  get  nippy  while  on  deer  stand,  but 
at  camp,  and  especially  in  the  bedroll,  cold 
is  rarely  an  issue. 

Two  concessions  to  modern  conve- 
niences that  are  accepted  at  winter  camp 
are  the  modern  sleeping 
bag  and  tent.  Most  of  our 
“mountain  men”  use  sur- 
plus U.S.  military  issue 
mummy  bags,  which  are 
plenty  warm  enough  for 
the  conditions  typical  of 
late  December  here.  A 
foam  mat  insulates  the 
sleeper  from  the  snow  or 
cold  ground  and  smoothes 
the  bumps  of  acorns  and 
rocks  that  tend  to  grow 
during  the  night.  Modem 
tents  are  usually  set  up 
against  the  chance  of  rain. 


but  most  of  us  elect  to  sleep  on  the 
ground  near  the  fire.  The  original 
longhunters  and,  later,  the  mountain 
men  of  the  western  frontier,  slept  on 
and  under  piles  of  blankets  and  ani- 
mal skins  — warm,  but  heavy  and 
impractical  for  us  to  carry.  For  now  at 
least,  we  are  content  to  slumber  in 
down-filled  warmth.  Besides,  none  of 
us  owns  any  buffalo  hides. 

Site  selection  is  critical  to  the  suc- 
cess of  a winter  camp.  It,  of  course,  is 
on  land  where  we  have  permission  to 
be  and  provides  the  environment  that 
sets  the  mood  of  camp  and,  to  a cer- 
tain degree,  determines  how  authen- 
tic the  experience  will  be.  If  ATVs  go 
whining  by,  the  experience  will  be  far 
less  enjoyable,  so  we  must  be  a safe  dis- 
tance from  roads  and  heavily  used 
backwoods  trails.  We  also  must  be  far 
enough  hack  in  so  that  any  visitors 
must  make  an  effort  to  get  there.  Our 
rustic  attire  and  attitudes,  grubby  ap- 
pearance and  smoke-saturated  exist- 
ence are  perfectly  natural  and  even  a 
source  of  pride  in  our  own  circle,  but 
through  the  eyes  of  an  observer  just 
seconds  removed  from  a vehicle  or 
building,  we  might  see  ourselves  as 
well,  strange.  Visitors  need  the  20- 
minute  walk  to  remove  themselves 
from  the  silliness  of  modern  life  be- 


WINTER  CAMP  provides  a window  into  Pennsylvania's 
rich  outdoor  heritage,  a break  from  the  pace  of  modern 
life,  an  annual  rite  of  passage,  and  a chance  to  rekindle 
lasting  friendships. 
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THE  TOMAHAWK  throw  is  a 
highlight  of  winter  camp.  In 
preparation  for  the  tomahawk 
throw,  scoring  rings  are  carved 
into  the  target  block. 


fore  being  able  to  appreciate  our 
“normalness.” 

The  price  we  pay  for  solitude  is  la- 
bor. Everything  gets  to  the  campsite 
on  our  backs.  Armloads  of  food,  sleep- 
ing bags  and  mats,  splitting  maul,  cast- 
iron  cookware,  extra  clothing,  rifles, 
lanterns,  even  the  section  of  stump 
that  will  be  used  as  a tomahawk  tar- 
get — it  all  gets  shoved  into  or 
strapped  onto  a backpack.  Several  of 
the  most  dedicated  “packhorses”  make 
up  to  six  trips  before  the  campsite  is 
complete. 

The  campsite  we  have  used  for  sev- 
eral years  suits  us  well.  A spring  is  lo- 
cated within  100  yards.  Firewood  is 
usually  close  by.  Most  importantly, 
there  are  two  flat  round  spots  on  the 
side  of  the  hill  situated  just  a 
tomahawk’s  toss  apart.  They  are  the 
remnants  of  turn-of-the  century  char- 
coal hearths  that  are  common  in  our 
area.  The  ash-rich  soil  upon  which  we 
sleep  is  our  direct  connection  to  the 
human  history  of  our  region. 


We  use  the  upper  spot  for  the  campfire. 
It’s  here  that  we  cook,  eat  and  spend  the 
majority  of  our  time.  This  area  — the 
primitive  area  — is  decorated  with  pelts 
and  a Bennington  U.S.  flag.  Oil  lamps  are 
suspended  from  poles.  The  5-foot  crosscut 
saw  adorns  the  woodpile  and,  of  course, 
muzzleloaders  and  possibles  pouches  are 
safely  hut  prominently  displayed.  The 
lower  spot  is  reserved  for  tents.  Someday 
soon  we  will  erect  canvas  lean-tos  to  com- 
plete the  authenticity  of  camp,  and  even- 
tually, we  may  even  purchase  a large  tipi. 

No  commodity  was  (and  is)  more  im- 
portant in  a cold-weather  survival  situa- 
tion than  fire.  No  skills  were  more  trea- 
sured on  the  frontier  than  the  abilities  to 
consistently  take  game  and  to  quickly  and 
reliably  produce  flame.  The  pressures  of 
modern  life  pale  in  comparison  to  making 
a fire  using  primitive  tools  under  the  watch- 
ful eyes  of  five  hungry,  sweaty  and,  with- 
out a fire,  soon-to-he-cold  hunters.  These 
days,  with  tools  ranging  from  ordinary 
kitchen  matches  to  pocket-size  butane 
blowtorches,  we  take  this  skill  for  granted. 

At  our  2001  event,  we  decided  to  ban 
modem  fire-making  tools.  In  accordance 
with  camp  rules,  no  one  had  matches  or 
lighters.  I promised  to  build  a fire  by  using 
authentic  tools  and  skills.  Without  fire 
there  would  be  no  warmth,  no  meal,  no 
light.  The  hours  of  packing  in  gear  would 
be  for  naught. 

Camp  was  set  up,  kindling  and  firewood 
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had  been  collected,  and  my  buddies 
watched  skeptically  as  1 pulled  out  the  flint 
and  steel.  My  fingers  were  cold  and  stiff, 
and  darkness  would  soon  fall.  Striking  the 
flint  against  the  steel  produces  sparks  in 
exactly  the  same  way  the  lock  on  a 
muzzleloading  rifle  works.  The  secret  to 
firestarting  is  char  cloth,  cotton  material 
that  has  been  “charred”  by  heating  it  in  an 
airtight  tin. 

With  only  enough  char  cloth  for  one 
attempt  I had  to  get  it  right.  A hot  spark 
landed  on  the  cloth.  1 tucked  the  glowing 
cloth  into  a “bird’s  nest”  of  shredded  inner 
bark  and  blew  steadily  upon  it.  The  smoke 
was  thick  and  reassuring,  and  the  nest  burst 
into  flame.  The  fire  would  bum  for  the  next 
four  days. 

Perhaps  the  single  most  simple  and  yet 
significant  action  that  a modern 
longhunter  can  make  to  “step  back  in  time” 
is  to  remove  his  watch.  We  ask  all  partici- 
pants and  guests  to  leave  the  timepieces  at 
home  (or  drop  them  in  the  amnesty  box 
along  the  trail).  For  most  guests  it’s  a diffi- 
cult transition  that  requires  an  extra  level 
of  commitment  and  just  enough  culture 
shock  to  feel  truly  a part  of  the  reenact- 
ment. 

Time  is  a frequent  topic  of  conversation 
and  speculation.  When  skies  are  overcast, 
guesses  sometimes  vary  by  hours  both  at 
night  and  during  the  day.  Natural  cycles 
and  rhythms  take  over.  We  eat  when  we’re 
hungry  and  sleep  when  we’re  tired.  The 
relaxation  that  results  is  consuming.  We 
can’t  tell  our  spouses  exactly  when  we’ll 
be  home  because  we  don’t  know  what  time 
it  is  (this  is  a wonderful  ploy,  but  it  has  met 
limited  success  beyond  this  specific  appli- 
cation, by  the  way. ) 

It  is  a truly  unique  experience  to  wake 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  completely 
unaware  of  weather  it  might  be  1 a.m.  or  5 
a.m.  This  uncertainty  leads  us  to  better 
appreciate  celestial  objects  and  the  con- 
nections that  our  ancestors  had  to  them. 
A visible  moon,  for  instance,  greatly  aids 
in  surmising  time.  A full  moon  rises  at  sun- 


set and  it  reaches  its  zenith  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  before  setting  in 
the  west  at  dawn.  A first  quarter  moon 
is  highest  at  sunset  and  sets  around 
midnight.  This  knowledge  is  useful 
when  deciding  weather  to  sally  forth 
in  long  johns  to  answer  nature’s  call 
or  wait  out  the  dawn. 

The  three  most  basic  ingredients 
for  a meal  that  satisfies  the  soul,  as  well 
as  the  body  are  hunger,  fatigue  and 
cold  mountain  air  — all  in  ample  sup- 
ply at  a winter  camp.  A meal  that 
warms  the  craw,  refuels  the  body  and 
provides  a social  glue  is  a meal  most 
appreciated.  Most  of  our  meals  begin 
with  cast  iron  and  bacon  grease.  The 
browning  of  venison  for  soup  or  stew, 
the  crackle  of  the  morning’s  eggs,  the 
greasing  of  a baking  pan  for 
comhread  — it  all  begins  with  a judi- 
cious (I  was  about  to  say  healthy)  ap- 
plication of  bacon  grease. 

Each  day  begins  in  preparation  for 
and  in  anticipation  of  breakfast.  Ham, 
eggs,  fried  onions  and  peppers,  coffee, 
and  fry-bread  are  prepared  only  after 
considerable  teamwork.  The  cooking 
fire  is  worked  up  and  then  down  again 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  chef.  Hungry 
hecklers  crowd  around  to  give  advice 
to  the  man  with  the  wooden  spoon. 
Cleanup  sometimes  lasts  until  just  be- 
fore noon  (near  as  we  can  tell). 

Some  of  our  finer  culinary  creations 
have  included  cinnamon  rolls  made 
from  scratch  (an  empty  canning  jar 
was  used  as  a rolling  pin),  and 
mouthwatering  venison  backstrap 
cubes  sauteed  in  a sauce  of  cream, 
fancy  mustard,  and  vermouth.  Other 
gustatory  delights  are  staples,  simple 
and  satisfying,  such  as  fry-bread  sand- 
wiches and  thick  soups  and  stews  kept 
hot  all  day  for  a quick  ladleful  of  hearty 
body-fuel.  “Never  had  a bad  meal  at 
winter  camp,”  is  an  oft-repeated  line 
around  the  fire. 

“What  do  you  do  all  day?”  is  one  of 
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With  -lis  hancimade  ride  and  clothing,  BOB 
TROSTLE  embodies  the  spirit  of  winter  camp. 


the  questions  most  frequently 
asked.  People  who  spend  winter 
weekends  completing  chores  or 
watching  football  games  wonder 
how  we  pass  the  time.  The 
simple  truth  is  that  we  actually 
have  very  little  time  to  dawdle. 

The  rhythmic,  repetitive 
song  of  the  crosscut  saw  is  a con- 
stant  call  to  action.  Firewood 
has  to  he  split,  carried  and 
stacked,  and  both  a campfire 
and  smaller  cooking  fire  make  a 
heavy  demand  for  fuel.  Water  is 
retrieved  daily  from  the  small 
spring,  and  collecting  several 
gallons  using  a tin  cup  as  a dipper  is  a 
time-consuming  affair.  Vegetables 
need  to  be  thawed  and  sliced  for  meals, 
cookware  cleaned,  lanterns  refilled 
and  general  camp  chores  tended  to. 

Hunting  is  the  central  theme  of 
winter  camp.  A deer  dragged  into 
camp  is  met  with  a chorus  of  celebra- 
tion. However,  in  the  history  of  camp 
only  five  deer  have  been  taken.  We 
value  our  time  pursuing  game,  but 
spend  less  time  hunting  than  one 
might  expect.  Daylight  is  short,  and 
there  is  just  so  much  else  to  do. 

Daytime  entertainment  has  in- 
cluded table-building  competitions,  a 
sort  of  primitive  “junkyard  wars”  when 
2-man  teams  use  available  materials 
to  construct  the  most  useful  table.  The 
most  contentious  of  these  competi- 
tions had  to  eventually  be  settled 
through  target  shooting  — the  com- 
petitors suggested  a duel,  but  that  was 
quickly  ruled  out  by  the  judges. 

The  annual  tomahawk  competition 
has  become  tbe  crowning  event  of 
winter  camp.  Competition  is  fierce, 
and  double-elimination  tournaments 
have  lasted  from  just  after  breakfast 
until  dark.  Few  sounds  in  the  woods 
are  as  satisfying  as  the  thwack  of  a 
tomahawk  striking  the  target  block. 
Even  defeated  throwers,  vanquished  to 


a seat  at  the  fire  ring,  nod  appreciatively 
when  forged  and  filed  iron  resoundingly 
impales  wood. 

In  recent  years  we  have  taken  to  cast- 
ing lead  balls  around  the  fire.  With  a long- 
handled  ladle  and  a good  mold  the  process 
is  simple.  My  winter  camp  round  balls  are 
carried  in  a special  buckskin  medicine  bag 
until  the  hunt.  Using  one  of  these  to  fell  a 
deer  that  will  provide  food  and  skins  com- 
pletes a timeless  natural  cycle.  Even  if  the 
feeling  is  as  fleeting  as  winter  camp,  1 feel 
a kinship  with  ancestors  who  truly  lived 
off  the  land. 

Nighttime  is  magic  around  the  fire.  The 
work  is  done.  The  evening  meal  is  steam- 
ing in  the  Dutch  oven.  Someone  strums 
an  untunable  guitar.  Everyone  is  a poten- 
tial butt  of  jokes.  It’s  often  hard  to  pull 
oneself  away  from  the  fire,  even  long  past 
the  time  that  sleep  is  justified.  Late  at  night, 
amber  firelight  illuminates  rosy  cheeks  and 
drooping  eyelids.  Shadows  of  sleepy  men 
and  barren  trees  dance  on  the  snow  just 
beyond  tbe  circle  of  gear  that  marks  the 
edge  of  camp.  Someone  gazes  at  the  lights 
of  sprawling  suburbia,  shimmering  in  the 
valley  below. 

“You  know,  down  there,  most  people 
think  we’re  freezing  and  miserable.”  The 
comment  draws  laughter  all  around.  Some- 
one raises  a mug  and  makes  a toast,  “To 
winter  camp.”  □ 
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By  Terry  D.  Wills 

Centre  County  WCO 


IT  WAS  THE  2004  bear  season,  and 
while  we  were  certainly  busy  enough, 
we  were  now  looking  for  the  proverbial 
needle  in  a haystack.  Clinton  County 
WCO  Ken  Packard  had  just  called  to  in- 
form me  that  a 500-pound  bear,  shot  the 
day  before,  had  just  been  brought  into  the 
Antes  Fort  check  station  in  Lycoming 
County  by  Roy  Bozak,  who  was  on  license 
revocation  for  prior  offenses.  Ken  had  a 
hunch  that  something  wasn’t  right,  and 
because  the  bear  had  allegedly  been  taken 
in  my  district,  he  suggested  that  I check  it 
out.  The  kill  location,  as  provided  to  check 
station  personnel  by  Roy  and  his  wife  Judy, 
who  tagged  the  bear,  was  on  a game  lands 
in  the  Greens  Run  area.  With  little  else  to 
go  on.  Deputy  Dave  Sittler  and  I proceeded 
to  the  area  with  little  expectation  of  find- 
ing anything. 


Greens  Run  Road  is  a lightly  used 
township  dirt  road  that  winds  its  way 
through  a section  of  game  lands  off 
Route  150  near  Howard.  While  pro- 
ceeding south,  looking  for  drag  marks, 
blood  or  any  other  signs  of  a bear  be- 
ing taken  in  the  area,  we  encountered 
a slow  moving  vehicle  heading  our 
way.  As  1 pulled  to  the  side  of  the  road 
the  vehicle  stopped.  The  driver  was  a 
hunter  from  out  of  the  area  who  won- 
dered where  all  the  bears  were.  After 
some  small  talk  1 decided  to  check  his 
rifle,  which  was  loaded.  Then  we  had 
to  go  to  the  motel  where  he  was  stay- 
ing, because  of  a problem  with  his  li- 
cense. After  issuing  him  a citation  we 
returned  to  Greens  Run  to  continue 
our  search. 

After  covering  a mile  or  so  I no- 
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ticed  something  white  up  in  the 
woods,  approximately  50  yards  off  the 
road.  It  was  a fresh  bear  gut  pile  minus 
the  heart  and  lungs.  The  strange  thing, 
though,  was  the  complete  lack  of 
blood  or  drag  marks  to  or  from  the  gut 
pile.  It  appeared  as  though  someone 
had  carried  the  entrails  up  into  the 
woods  by  hand  and  deposited  them  in 
plain  view  of  the  road.  If  any 
bear,  especially  a 500- 
pounder,  had  been  taken 
at  this  location,  there 
should  have  been  drag 
marks,  blood  and  limbs 
broken  or  turned. 

There  wasn’t  a twig  out 
of  place. 

I took  photographs 
and  a sample  from  the 
stomach  contents  and 
spleen  and  then  went 
to  call  WCO  Ken 
Packard.  We  also  called 
the  check  station  to 
confirm  that  no  other 
bears  were  reportedly 
killed  in  that  area. 

Later  that  evening 
we  met  with  WCO 
Packard.  Ken  knows  a 
lot  of  people,  and  he 
knew  a guy  who  knew  a 
guy  that  might  know  if 
our  suspect,  Roy  Bozak,  had  a 
camp  anywhere  in  that  area.  Sure 
enough,  this  individual  stated  that  Roy 
had  a camp  somewhere  up  Greens  Run 
on  property  owned  by  Charlie  Lamp. 
I knew  that  the  Lamp  property  ad- 
joined the  game  lands  in  question  but 
had  never  been  on  it.  The  threat  of 
snow  and  rain  in  the  forecast  hastened 
our  decision  to  get  out  into  that  area 
early  the  next  morning  to  find  the 
camp,  even  though  it  was  Thanksgiv- 
ing and  our  families  expected  us  home. 

We  parked  at  the  game  lands 
boundary  line  and  began  our  search. 


About  an  hour  later  we  located  a dirt  lane 
on  the  Lamp  property  that  led  to  an  old 
school  bus  fashioned  into  a hunting  camp. 
A sign  on  the  back  window  had  Roy’s  name 
on  it.  As  we  cautiously  made  our  way  down 
the  lane  we  immediately  noticed  a large 
pile  of  bagels  and  muffins  out  in  front  of 
the  camp.  Closer  inspection  revealed  blood 
droplets.  As  I kicked  away  some  of  the 
leaves  it  immediately  became 
apparent  that  someone  had 
killed  something  at  this 
location  and  tried  to  hide 
the  evidence  by  cover- 
ing the  area  with  leaves. 
I found  large  amounts  of 
blood  under  the  leaves 
around  the  muffin  pile, 
and  a wide  drag  mark 
that  led  to  a covered  up 
larger  pool  of  blood  ap- 
proximately 25  yards 
away.  I was  beginning  to 
piece  the  whole  case  to- 
gether in  my  mind. 

I could  almost  see 
the  bear  as  it  made  its 
way  to  the  camp  to  feed 
on  pastries.  As  it  lingers 
around  the  bait  the 
muzzle  of  a high-pow- 
ered rifle  is  trained  on  its 
torso.  At  the  shot  the 
hear  bolts  and  runs.  It 
weakens  quickly,  shot  through 
the  chest,  and  falls.  The  pool  of  blood  re- 
veals the  spot  where  it  died.  The  bear  was 
hastily  field-dressed,  the  heart  and  lungs 
left  intact.  The  shooter  quickly  realizes  that 
not  only  does  he  need  to  hide  the  evidence, 
but  now  must  somehow  divert  attention 
away  from  the  camp  in  case  of  an  investi- 
gation. The  conspirators  likely  knew  that 
Game  Commission  personnel  at  check  sta- 
tions ask  about  the  location  of  kill  for  the 
report,  so  they  deposited  the  entrails  on 
nearby  game  lands,  in  plain  view,  where 
they  could  say  the  bear  was  taken. 

The  next  day  I interviewed  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
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Bozak.  I said  nothing  about  the  camp, 
blood,  muffins  or  gut  piles.  1 simply  stated 
that  we  had  information  that  the  hear  may 
not  have  been  taken  legally  and  asked  them 
for  their  story.  They  claimed  that  Judy  shot 
the  bear  on  the  game  land  — where  I found 
the  gut  pile.  After  field-dressing  the  bear, 
minus  the  heart  and  lungs,  they  rolled  the 
bear  down  to  the  road  where  they  flagged 
down  a truck  with  several  hunters.  After 
loading  the  large  bear  into  Roy’s  truck  they 
went  straight  home  to  Mill  Hall  in  Clinton 
County.  A few  friends  stopped  by  to  look 
at  the  bear  and  they  took  it  to  the  check 
station  the  next  day.  1 thanked  them  for 
their  cooperation  and  told  them  1 would 
be  in  touch. 

WCO  Packard  made  a few  phone  calls 
and  finally  located  the  head  and  hide  at  a 
local  taxidermist.  I secured  a search  war- 
rant and  retrieved  the  hide  that  day. 
Shortly  thereafter  1 scheduled  another  in- 
terview with  the  Bozaks.  This  time  1 told 
them  everything  we  knew.  They  now  indi- 
cated that  after  shooting  the  bear  on  the 
game  lands  they  drove  up  to  their  camp  on 
the  Lamp  property.  Roy  said  that  he  tried 
to  unload  the  bear  at  the  camp  but  real- 
ized it  was  too  heavy.  He  could  think  of  no 
reason  for  the  blood  at  the  muffin  pile.  I 
explained  what  1 thought  happened  and 
advised  them  that  1 would  be  submitting 
the  samples  1 collected  to  a lab  for  DNA 
analysis.  “This  is  your  opportunity  to  tell 
the  truth  and  cooperate,’’  1 said. 

“Do  what  you  gotta  do.  That  blood  is 
not  from  our  bear,”  was  all  Bozak  said. 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  op- 
erates a forensics  lab  in  Ashland,  Oregon. 
Over  the  years  officers  from  all  over  the 
country,  including  those  here  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, have  used  the  lab  for  cases  involv- 
ing DNA  analysis.  The  only  problem  was 
that  they  were  so  backlogged  with  cases 
that  it  could  take  the  lab  years  to  get  to 
the  Bozak  case.  Many  phone  calls  and  e- 
mails  later,  1 finally  located  a wildlife  DNA 
lab  in  New  York  that  could  analyze  my 
samples.  1 submitted  the  blood  and  tissue 


samples  collected  at  the  camp  and 
from  the  gut  pile  found  on  the  game 
lands,  along  with  blood  found  in  Mr. 
Bozack’s  truck  and  a piece  of  the  bear 
hide  seized  from  the  taxidermist.  A 
short  while  later  I received  the  much 
anticipated  results  in  a certified  letter. 
The  conclusion,  as  written  by  the 
technician,  was  that  all  samples  sub- 
mitted were  from  the  same  hear.  1 
called  Ray  and  Judy  to  set  up  our  third 
interview. 

“1  could  have  told  you  that,”  was 
Roy’s  reply  when  1 told  him  about  the 
DNA  lab  results,  but  he  would  not 
elaborate.  He  was  obviously  prepared 
now  to  offer  up  yet  another  story  that 
would  somehow  fit  the  growing  pile 
of  evidence  we  had  accumulated.  1 told 
him  1 would  be  over  in  a couple  hours 
to  talk  to  him  and  his  wife  about  the 
report.  When  1 arrived  1 knocked  on 
the  door  and  could  see  Judy  in  the 
kitchen.  When  she  saw  me  she  ran  and 
hid  behind  a cabinet  and  would  not 
answer  the  door. 

1 filed  charges  shortly  thereafter. 
Because  we  could  not  prove  who  ac- 
tually shot  the  bear,  and  no  one  was 
willing  to  talk,  they  were  both  cited 
for  possession  of  a hear  taken  unlaw- 
fully in  a baited  area.  At  a summary 
hearing  in  front  of  the  District  Justice 
the  defendants  were  represented  by  an 
attorney.  Neither  defendant  testified 
and  both  were  found  guilty.  At  the 
county  court  appeal,  Roy  was  found 
not  guilty,  but  Judy  was  found  guilty 
and  sentenced  to  pay  a fine  and  resti- 
tution in  the  amount  of  $3,750.  She 
will  lose  her  hunting  license  for  three 
years. 

A heads-up  play  by  WCO  Ken 
Packard  and  a fair  amount  of  luck  were 
needed  to  bring  this  case  to  justice. 
Most  people  are  shocked  to  find  out 
that  we  use  DNA  analysis  to  solve 
wildlife  crimes.  1 know  the  Bozaks 
were.  □ 
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My  Quest 


VE  BEEN  fascinated  by  large  deer 

ever  since  I located  a bachelor 
group  of  five  majestic  bucks  the  sum- 
mer before  my  second  hunting  season. 
1 spent  countless  hours  watching  those 
animals  in  the  evenings  and  dream- 
ing of  taking  a deer  of  their  size.  That 
dream  became  a reality  three  years 
later  when,  as  a 17-year-old,  1 tagged 
a beautiful  15-point  that,  1 later 
learned,  scored  more  than  160. 

My  quest  to  take  that  deer  began 
two  years  earlier,  when  1 first  saw  him 
helow  my  house.  He  was  a large,  tail- 
racked  10-point  that  summer.  1 saw 
him  a few  times,  and  although  1 hunted 
him  during  both  the  archery  and  fire- 
arms seasons,  we  never  crossed  paths. 

The  Next  Year 

The  next  year,  around  the  4th  of 
July,  1 was  out  by  the  alfalfa  field  where 
1 had  seen  the  hig  buck  the  previous 
year.  1 was  taking  pictures  with  a cam- 
era I had  gotten  for  Christmas,  and  1 
found  the  behemoth  whitetail  again. 
His  rack  was  taller,  wider  and  more 
massive  than  the  year  before,  and  he 
had  a triple  split  brow-tine  on  the  left 
side  and  a quadruple  split  hrow-tine 
on  the  right.  1 snapped  some  pictures 
and  hurried  home  to  show  them  to  my 
family. 

Back  at  the  house  1 downloaded  the 
pictures  to  our  computer,  and  my  par- 
ents couldn’t  believe  the  size  of  the 
deer.  Excited  about  the  photos,  1 
showed  them  to  everyone,  and  they 
also  were  impressed. 


Erom  then  on  1 watched  that  deer  al- 
most every  night.  Very  predictable,  he 
would  always  appear  at  7:30. 1 watched  him 
so  much  1 soon  picked  up  on  his  manner- 
isms and  could  tell  it  was  him  walking 
through  the  woods  even  before  I could  see 
his  antlers.  1 also  noticed  that  he  had  a bra- 
zen, almost  cocky  attitude,  as  if  he  knew 
what  a majestic  animal  he  was.  He  seemed 
like  he  couldn’t  have  cared  less  that  I was 
there  watching  him.  During  my  outings  1 
also  pinpointed  his  favored  trails  and 
tracked  them  back  to  a secluded  area  of  a 
swamp  — where  1 would  later  put  my  ar- 
chery stand,  in  an  old  hemlock  grove. 

When  archery  season  opened,  I didn’t 
hunt  my  swamp  stand.  Instead,  1 went  to  a 
stand  where  1 hoped  to  harvest  a doe.  The 
morning  was  uneventful,  though,  and  black 
threatening  clouds  sent  me  back  to  my 
grandpa’s  cabin  early. 

That  afternoon  1 was  in  the  swamp  stand 
hy  2:30,  confident  the  big  buck  would  be 
through.  1 was  also  confident  in  making  the 
shot.  Seeing  that  hig  buck  all  summer,  I 
practiced  shooting  from  our  porch  roof, 
perfecting  my  shot  out  to  40  yards.  If  the 
deer  came  within  range,  1 knew  1 could 
make  the  shot  — as  long  as  buck  fever 
didn’t  set  in. 

As  1 sat  in  my  stand  I watched  the  squir- 
rels scurry  back  and  forth  between  the 
nearby  cornfield  and  their  nests  in  an  old 
maple  tree.  1 listened  to  the  creek  trickle 
behind  me,  straining  to  make  sure  I didn’t 
miss  the  sounds  of  any  approaching  deer. 
The  evening  ended  without  me  seeing  a 
single  deer. 

Over  the  next  two  weeks  I hunted  the 
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spot  every  night  after  school,  and  on  Sat- 
urday of  the  second  week  I finally  encoun- 
tered the  big  bruiser.  1 caught  him  out  the 
comer  of  my  eye;  he  was  heading  away  from 
me  and  toward  a cornfield.  It  seemed  he 
had  stayed  in  the  maze  of  grass  and  sap- 
lings just  to  the  left  of  my  shooting  lane 
and  snuck  around  my  stand.  Nonetheless, 
I was  ecstatic  just  to  have  seen  him. 

The  next  week  I returned  only  to  find 
that  other  hunters  had  heard  about  my  spot 
and  the  deer  and  had  set  their  stands  on 
an  adjacent  property,  a mere  100  yards 
away.  Angry  and  disappointed,  I pulled  my 
stand,  figuring  such  a mature  deer  would 
not  stay  around  with  so  much  hunting  pres- 
sure. I spent  the  remainder  of  the  archery 
season  looking  for  a new  spot  and  scouting 
for  rifle  season. 

My  next  sighting  of  the  buck  didn’t 
come  until  the  day  before  Thanksgiving.  1 
got  up  for  school  and  looked  out  my  bed- 
room window.  In  the  early  morning  light. 


I noticed  several 
deer  feeding  in 
the  cornfield 
near  the  edge  of 
the  woods,  so  1 
got  my  binocu- 
lars and  looked 
for  the  buck.  Not 
seeing  him  in  the 
group,  1 contin- 
ued to  scan  the 
field. 

1 looked  and 
looked  and  then 
lowered  my  bin- 
oculars and 
looked  out  into 
our  backyard. 

Even  though 
it  was  still  hard 
to  see,  1 didn’t 
have  any  prob- 
lem picking  up 
the  antlers.  Not 
sure,  though,  if  it 
was  the  big  deer, 
1 stayed  glued  to  my  window  until  he 
turned  his  head  sideways  and  1 caught 
sight  of  his  split  brow  tines.  Later  in 
the  week  1 saw  him  two  more  times, 
and  my  hopes  of  getting  the  deer  grew 
tremendously. 

The  first  morning  of  deer  season 
found  me  sitting  on  top  of  a hill  over- 
looking the  swamp  and  a cornfield 
where  1 had  seen  him  during  archery 
season.  1 sat  there  imagining  the  deer 
emerging  from  the  woods  and  walk- 
ing across  the  swamp,  keeping  himself 
well  camouflaged  in  the  tall  grasses 
that  grew  there.  Unfortunately,  things 
didn’t  work  out  as  1 had  imagined.  A 
little  after  10  o’clock  1 met  up  with 
my  uncle  Mike  and  we  headed  in  for 
breakfast. 

Back  at  the  cabin  1 learned  that 
only  two  deer  had  been  shot  that 
morning.  My  grandpa’s  friend  A1  got 
a doe,  and  a young  hunter,  David,  shot 
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a 5'point.  My  uncles  Randy  and  Scott, 
Grandpa  and  the  rest  of  our  crew 
hadn’t  seen  a deer. 

After  breakfast  I returned  to  the 
same  spot.  Hopeful  that  other  hunt- 
ers would  be  pushing  deer,  1 sat  tight 
until  dark,  finally  returning  to  the 
cabin  without  seeing  a deer  the  entire 
day. 

Onr  Best  Be^ 

The  second  day  was  deerless  as  well, 
and  at  2:30  I met  up  with  my  cousin 
Tyler  and  we  went  to  one  of  my  favor- 
ite archery  stands  for  the  last  hour. 
Upon  arriving  we  spooked  a group  of 
deer  that  ran  into  a little  strip  of  woods 
adjacent  to  the  field  we  had  planned 
on  watching.  1 decided  our  best  bet 
would  be  for  me  to  walk  through  the 
little  woodlot  while  he  watched. 

When  1 was  just  about  through  the 
woods,  1 heard  a crash  and  looked  up. 
Two  bucks  jumped  up  and  tore  out  of 
the  brush.  One  of  them  was  a nice  8- 
point  and  the  other  was  my  buck.  1 
pulled  up  my  rifle  and  got  the  big  deer 
in  my  scope,  but  to  my  dismay,  a 
neighbor’s  house  was  in  the  line  of  fire. 


Unable  to 
take  a shot,  I 
watched  as  they 
bounded  out  of 
sight,  white  flags 
waving. 

Thursday 
evening  I went 
hunting  again. 
Still  confident  in 
the  spot  1 was  in 
the  first  day  1 re- 
turned there  that 
evening.  After 
sitting  for  an 
hour  I got  cold 
and  decided  to 
still-hunt  my  way 
home. 

After  arriving 
at  home  1 took  off  my  hunting  clothes  and 
went  up  to  my  bedroom  to  watch  the  fields 
for  the  final  20  minutes  of  shooting  time.  1 
looked  out  my  back  window  and  didn’t  see 
anything  and  then  looked  out  the  front 
window.  To  my  surprise  the  monster  buck 
was  feeding  in  the  field.  1 raced  downstairs, 
retrieved  my  hunting  coat  and  rifle,  snuck 
across  our  yard  and,  using  a fencerow  for 
cover,  stalked  toward  the  deer. 

When  1 reached  a little  gnarly  maple 
tree  1 poked  the  barrel  of  my  rifle  around 
the  side  of  it,  but  the  buck  saw  me  and  took 
off  on  a dead  run  toward  the  woods.  As 
the  gray  hide  of  the  buck  came  into  the 
scope,  the  gun  roared.  Losing  sight  of  the 
deer,  1 assumed  he  had  made  it  to  the  safety 
of  the  woods.  But  when  1 got  up  and  started 
walking  toward  where  the  deer  had  been 
standing,  1 came  over  a little  rise  and 
caught  sight  of  something  white  lying  in 
the  field.  1 knew  right  away  that  it  was  my 
deer,  and  1 ran  to  it,  overcome  with  ex- 
citement. 

As  1 reached  the  deer  I started  to  shake 
and  1 said  a little  prayer  of  thanks.  1 picked 
up  the  massive  head  by  the  antlers  and 
admired  him.  My  2-year  quest  was  finally 
over.  □ 
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Easy  Pickings 

Bradford  — I’ve  been  noticing  two  ju- 
venile bald  eagles  hanging  around  the 
Bradford  County  Landfill. 

— WCO  Joseph  Wenzel,  Athens 


Free  Lunch 

The  past  four  summers  I’ve  been  band- 
ing mourning  doves  as  part  of  a multi-state 
research  project  to  learn  more  about  this 
popular  migratory  game  bird.  In  most  cases, 
after  I capture,  examine  and  band  a bird,  I 
never  catch  it  again.  But  every  year,  there 
seems  to  be  a dove  or  two  that  become  re- 
peat customers.  They  stroll  right  into  one 
of  my  traps,  fill  their  crops  with  grain,  and 
then  wait  patiently  for  me  to  re-examine 
and  release  them  once  again.  Not  a bad 
way  to  make  a living. 

— LMO  tsEiTH  Sanford,  Mifflinville 

Young  At  Heart 

The  goose  blind  drawing  at  Pymatuning 
has  remained  popular  for  many  years,  and 
recently  we  added  a youth-only  day.  Imag- 
ine my  surprise,  though,  when  I discovered 
that  my  fellow  land  manager  from  Mercer 
County  inadvertently  selected  the  youth 
day  as  one  of  his  preferred  dates.  He’s  the 
most  senior  ranking  LMO  in  the  state. 

— LMO  Jerry  A.  Bish,  Conneaut  Lare 


Well  Done 

Perry  — Several  months  ago  a Field 
Note  described  many  of  the  activities  that 
were  being  done  by  the  Perry  County 
Sportsmen  for  Youth  Association  to  intro- 
duce youngsters  to  outdoor  activities.  The 
group  is  never  content  with  past  accom- 
plishments, though,  and  constantly  looks 
for  ways  to  benefit  young  people.  At  this 
year’s  Youth  Field  Day,  the  association  pre- 
sented each  person  who  was  eligible  for  a 
junior  hunting  license  a certificate  to  ob- 
tain a Junior  Combination  license  paid  for 
by  the  association.  Another  tip  of  the  old 
Stetson  to  the  fine  men  and  women  who 
represent  this  great  organization. 

— WCO  Jim  Brown,  Loysville 

Reminder 

Berks  — WCOs  often  respond  to  pick 
up  roadkilled  deer  and  find  that  the  ant- 
lers or  head  of  the  deer  have  been  removed. 
It  is  legal  to  possess  a roadkilled  deer;  you 
just  need  to  call  in  to  secure  a permit  within 
24  hours  after  taking  the  deer  (page  20  of 
the  2006'07  Digest).  It’s  not  legal,  however, 
to  possess  the  antlers  or  head  of  any  deer 
that  you  find,  unless  you  obtain  a permit 
specifically  for  the  antlers. 

— WCO  Bill  Vroman,  Bally 

Sign  of  the  Times 

Mercer  — On  the  first  Saturday  of  the 
early  goose  season,  Don  Chaybin  and  I met 
in  the  propagation  area  at  Shenango  Res- 
ervoir. On  the  way  in  I flushed  two  bald 
eagles  (the  pair  that  nests  there),  and  on 
an  island  in  the  upper  pond  I spotted  sev- 
eral cormorants.  Fishing  on  the  lower  pond 
with  some  great  blue  herons  were  a couple 
of  American  egrets.  Three  species  that  did 
not  occur  in  the  county  15-20  years  ago 
were  in  sight  at  the  same  time. 

— WCO  James  J.  Donatelli,  Mercer 
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Situation  that  Stinke 

Lancaster  — In  one  month  this  sum- 
mer I had  to  take  two  juvenile  skunks  to 
the  PA  Department  of  Health  Lab  for  ra- 
bies testing.  A woman  had  taken  them  from 
the  wild  and  kept  them  in  her  home  for 
several  weeks,  exposing  several  people. 
Fortunately,  the  tests  were  negative.  I feel 
sorry  for  the  people  at  the  lab,  though,  as 
skunks  never  smell  good  after  they’re  dis- 
patched. It’s  important  to  leave  wild  ani- 
mals in  the  woods  where  they  belong. 

— WCO  Linda  L.  Swani;,  Kirkwood 


Toro,  Toro 

Lackawanna  — After  investigating 
more  than  100  nuisance  bear  calls  since 
May,  my  deputies  and  I were  seeing  bears 
in  our  sleep.  A few  months  ago,  while  re- 
turning home  from  night  patrol,  deputies 
Ron  Kelley  and  Walter  Rohan  noticed 
what  they  thought  was  a large  bear  walk- 
ing along  Route  502  in  Springbrook  Town- 
ship. Both  exited  the  vehicle  to  get  a bet- 
ter look  at  the  bruin,  but  to  their  surprise, 
it  was  not  a bear,  but  rather  a bull  that  had 
escaped  from  a farmer’s  pasture.  Maybe 
when  both  went  to  bed  that  night  they 
were  dreaming  of  being  matadors  instead 
of  deputy  WCOs. 

— WCO  Mark  S.  Rutkowski  , Taylor 

No  Excuse 

Clinton  — A Renovo  man  reported 
finding  a dead  bear  in  his  yard.  An  investi- 
gation, though,  revealed  that  he  had  shot 
the  bear  because  it  was  eating  a handful  of 
corn  he  had  put  out  for  rabbits. 

— WCO  John  Wasserman,  Renovo 

Progress 

Perry  — I was  attending  training  on  the 
use  of  electronic  devices,  including  the 
GPS,  digital  cameras  and  palm  pilots,  but 
I had  to  chuckle  when  I looked  across  the 
room  and  noticed  my  neighboring  officer 
WCO  Jim  Brown  with  a blank  look  on  his 
face.  It  brought  to  mind  that  saying  about 
new  tricks  and  old  dogs. 

— WCO  Steve  Hower,  Ickesburg 


Knew  a Good  Thing 

Clinton  — Although  the  phoebe  is 
sometimes  considered  a nuisance,  it  is  ben- 
eficial due  to  the  many  insects  it  eats.  Last 
summer  I watched  a pair  of  phoebes  pick 
horse  flies  off  several  deer.  The  deer  even 
seemed  to  hold  still  as  the  birds  plucked 
flies  off  their  faces. 

— WCO  Ken  Packard,  Jersey  Shore 


“Hey,  Wait  a Minute” 

Crawford  — I received  a call  from 
LMO  Jerry  Bish  about  two  roadkilled  deer. 
I asked  him  where  the  deer  were,  as  I would 
promptly  pick  them  up.  He  gave  me  a gen- 
eral location  for  the  first  roadkill,  but  then 
gave  very  precise  directions  to  the  second. 
I was  in  a hurry  so  I didn’t  think  much 
about  the  location,  but  on  the  way  to  the 
second  roadkill,  the  area  became  extremely 
familiar.  The  deer  was  30  feet  in  front  of 
Jerry’s  house. 

— WCO  Mario  L.  Piccirilli,  Linesville 
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Hunter  became  Prey 

Lycoming  — I went  to  a residence 
where  a woman  reported  seeing  a large  dead 
bird  in  the  backyard.  When  I arrived  the 
woman  explained  that  she  heard  a bunch 
of  crows  and  then  noticed  one  hit  the  bird 
on  the  head,  knocking  it  over.  It  turned 
out  to  be  a great  homed  owl  that  had  been 
knocked  senseless  by  one  crow  and  then 
converged  upon  and  killed  by  the  other 
crows.  Examining  the  owl,  I discovered  a 
dead  skunk  clutched  in  its  talons. 

— WCO  Jonathan  M.  Wyant, 

Montouroyille 

Win-Win  Situation 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  youth  pheas- 
ant hunt  a group  of  bird  dog  owners  of- 
fered their  assistance  to  junior  hunters  at 
the  Lackawanna  State  Park.  The  owners 
got  to  train  their  dogs  and  the  kids  got  a 
top  quality  hunting  experience. 

— Daniel  E.  Figured,  Federal  Aid 
Supervisor,  Olyphant 

A Sc^uirrel  He’s  Not 

Wayne  — 1 received  a call  that  a fe- 
male bear  had  been  killed  and  her  three 
cubs  were  in  a nearby  tree,  so  1 called  neigh- 
boring officer  WCO  Justin  Klugh  to  help. 
After  we  arrived  it  was  apparent  what  had 
happened.  The  female  had  been  eating 
from  a birdfeeder  and  for  some  reason 
climbed  a utility  pole,  came  in  contact  with 
the  power  lines  and  was  electrocuted.  The 
three  feisty  cubs  were  at  the  top  of  a large 
spruce  tree  nearby.  After  repeated  attempts 
to  get  WCO  Klugh  to  climb  the  tree,  1 de- 
cided we  needed  more  help.  1 contacted 
the  Wayne  County  Communications  Cen- 
ter and  requested  the  help  of  the  Honesdale 
and  Welcome  Lake  fire  departments.  The 
Honesdale  Fire  Department  responded 
with  their  ladder  truck,  which  hoisted 
WCO  Klugh  and  me  to  the  top  of  the  tree. 
The  Welcome  Lake  Fire  Department 
handled  traffic  control.  All  three  cubs  were 
removed  from  the  tree  and  relocated  to  a 
nearby  State  Game  Lands. 

— WCO  James  F!  McCarthy,  Waymart 


Death  Wish 

Blair  — 1 was  one  of  the  instructing 
NCOs  at  the  machine  gun  range  at  Fort 
Indiantown  Gap  recently  when  seven  tur- 
keys walked  out  onto  the  range,  despite  the 
hundreds  of  7.62  and  5.56  rounds  being 
expended.  Not  a single  bird  was  hit, 
though,  because  1 think  the  gunners 
thought  it  was  a setup,  considering  that  a 
WCO  was  on  the  range. 

— WCO  A.G.  Zellner,  Martinsburg 


In  a Good  Mood 

Cameron  — Rattlesnakes  seemed  to  be 
more  numerous  than  usual  in  Cameron  and 
Elk  counties  this  spring  and  summer,  and 
they  have  been  seen  on  or  near  an  Elk 
County  game  lands  where  they  haven’t 
been  encountered  for  many  years.  The  lo- 
cal Food  and  Cover  Corps  crew  kept  a run- 
ning tally  of  rattlers  seen  while  on  the  job 
since  spring.  The  tally  was  24,  the  last  1 
checked.  Typically  not  aggressive,  it  was 
not  surprising,  albeit  somewhat  startling, 
when  a large  black  phase  rattler  allowed 
my  lab  to  pass  by  at  a distance  of  two  feet 
before  gently  announcing  its  presence  with 
a brief  shake  of  its  tail.  As  Ghillie  turned 
to  check  out  the  source  of  the  noise,  1 
quickly  called  for  her  to  put  some  distance 
between  her  and  the  snake  and,  amazingly, 
she  complied.  After  my  pulse  returned  to 
normal,  1 thanked  the  rattler  for  its  kind 
consideration  before  we  went  our  separate 
ways. 

— Forester  Kirn  Dainey,  Emporium 
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Ingenious  Idea 

Bedford  — One  night  a bear  entered  a 
culvert  trap  1 had  set  and  pulled  on  the 
bait  bag  filled  with  donuts,  closing  the 
metal  door  at  the  rear  of  the  trap.  After 
consuming  the  donuts,  the  bear  squeezed 
out  through  a secondary  door  at  the  front 
of  the  trap  that  provides  access  to  the  de- 
vice that  holds  the  bait.  Apparently,  1 had 
forgotten  to  secure  the  door  when  1 baited 
the  trap  the  day  before.  I’m  not  sure  if  I 
should  be  upset  that  1 made  the  mistake  or 
take  pride  in  the  fact  that  I created  a bear 
trap  with  its  own  “drive  thru”  service. 

— WCO  Jonathan  5.  Zuck,  Everett 


You  Never  Know 

Jefferson  — I have  been  seeing  more 
black  squirrels  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
county.  Although  somewhat  common  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  county,  they  were 
rare  here  in  the  south.  Some  say  that  when 
you  see  a lot  of  the  caterpillars  in  the  fall 
that  are  all  black  it  means  a hard  winter.  I 
sure  hope  that  does  not  go  for  squirrels,  too. 

— WCO  Michael  A.  Girosry, 

Reynoldsville 

Poor  Turnout 

Cumberland  — On  the  first  day  of  ar- 
chery season  on  SGL  169  we  counted  only 
nine  vehicles  in  the  morning  and  six  in  the 
afternoon.  Near  a harvested  cornfield, 
where  the  night  before  we  counted  20  deer, 
there  was  not  a single  vehicle. 

— WCO  Eric  K.  Horsh,  Shiprensburg 


Efficient  Predator 

Tioga  — A reliable  source  witnessed 
what  appeared  to  be  a mountain  lion  kill- 
ing a deer  in  the  Grand  Canyon  region  near 
Pine  Creek.  The  cat  was  on  the  deer’s  back 
and  bit  it  on  the  throat,  bringing  it  down. 
Ranger  Brian  Caldwell  and  forester  John 
Brodnicki  photographed  the  scene  and  se- 
cured the  deer  carcass.  Several  days  later, 
PGC  furbearer  biologist  Matt  Lovallo  used 
both  bobcat  and  mountain  lion  skulls  to 
recreate  the  kill  bites  on  the  deer’s  neck. 
The  result  was  obvious  — an  approximate 
3 5 -pound  bobcat  was  the  culprit.  The  teeth 
marks  of  the  bobcat  skull  matched  the 
marks  on  the  deer’s  neck.  The  style  of  kill 
was  also  consistent  with  a cat  that  was  rela- 
tively small  compared  to  its  prey,  with  the 
cat  going  for  the  throat  instead  of  the  back 
of  the  neck  as  a mountain  lion  would  do 
with  prey  as  large  as  an  elk. 

— WCO  Rodney  R Mee,  Wellsboro 

Good  Luck  Charm 

Erie  — I was  checking  four  goose  hunt- 
ers near  Union  City  when  they  told  me  the 
geese  usually  come  in  at  that  time  of  morn- 
ing. A few  minutes  into  the  check  we  heard 
birds  calling,  so  I ducked  down  behind  one 
of  the  hunters  as  they  called  the  birds  in. 
The  pair  of  geese  made  four  passes,  and  on 
the  fourth  pass  the  hunters  dropped  both 
birds.  They  commented  about  my  staying 
the  rest  of  the  morning,  and  as  I hurried  to 
my  truck,  another  flock  was  in  sight. 

— WCO  Larry  M.  Smith,  Erie 

Who  Would  Have  Thought? 

Chester  — I work  at  a steel  mill  for  my 
regular  job,  and  the  West  Branch  of  the 
Brandywine  Creek  runs  adjacent  to  the 
building  where  I’m  stationed.  Some  of  my 
fellow  workers  sighted  what  they  thought 
to  be  an  otter  and  brought  it  to  my  atten- 
tion. Sure  enough,  fewer  than  200  yards 
away,  where  150  tons  of  molten  steel  is 
made,  I witnessed  a river  otter  swimming 
and  playing  in  the  creek. 

— Wildlife  Conservationist  Larry  Hencr, 
Honeybrook 
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Could  Be  Anywhere 

Westmoreland  — I was  taking  my  Sat- 
urday morning  jog  down  a country  road 
when  two  individuals  in  a pickup  stopped 
and  asked  for  directions  to  Mammoth  Park. 
After  giving  them  directions,  one  men- 
tioned they  were  scouting  some  places  to 
go  goose  hunting  and  wanted  to  go  to  the 
park  to  see  the  park  police  or  maybe  run 
into  a conservation  officer.  One  of  them 
laughed  and  said,  “You  can  never  find  a 
conservation  officer  when  you  want  one.” 
After  telling  them  who  1 was  (to  their  sur- 
prise), 1 told  them  about  some  good  spots 
for  geese. 

— Defutt  Epward  J.  Farzati,  United 

What  Next? 

Working  with  elk  brings  numerous  ben- 
efits. There  are  several  individuals  within 
the  elk  range  who  take  their  elk  watching 
seriously,  and  these  folks  often  share  their 
interesting  observations  with  us  when  we 
cross  paths  and,  in  a way,  keep  us  updated. 
In  several  instances  over  the  years  they 
have  been  helpful  in  different  situations. 
For  instance,  I would  like  to  extend  my 
appreciation  to  Tom  Murphy  and  Carol 
Mulvihill,  who  helped  with  the  rescue  of  a 
bull  with  a tire  swing  entangled  in  its  ant- 
lers. 

— FGC  Biologist  Jon  DeBerti,  NC 
Region  Office 

A Precarious  Bituation 

Indiana  — I recently  received  a call 
from  Deputy  Phil  Andraychak  about  a 
geocache.  Geocaching  is  a fun,  hi-tech, 
map  and  compass  outdoor  recreational  ac- 
tivity. You  can  find  the  coordinates  of  hid- 
den caches  worldwide.  While  attempting 
to  locate  a cache  in  my  district,  Phil  found 
himself  between  a female  bear  and  three 
cubs.  He  was  quick  to  call  his  wife  with 
the  coordinates  so  we’d  be  able  to  find  him 
if  something  were  to  happen.  Having 
worked  with  bears  frequently,  Phil  knew 
to  tactfully  leave  the  area  until  Mom 
moved  the  cubs. 

— WCO  Jack  A.  Lucas,  Blairsmlle 


“Told  You  So” 

I’ve  read  Field  Notes  written  in  response 
to  requests  and  inquiries.  You  know,  the 
ones  where  an  individual  will  say,  “Hey, 
how  come  I haven’t  seen  a Field  Note  from 
you  recently?”  Often,  the  officer  will  re- 
spond by  writing  a Note,  and  finish  it  with 
some  kind  of  dedication  to  the  inquiring 
party,  something  like,  “This  one’s  for  you.” 
I often  receive  similar  inquires,  so  here 
goes,  Mel.  This  one  is  for  you. 

— LMO  Arthur  S.  Hamley,  Creekside 


Smart  Bunny 

Greene  — I was  watching  TV  late  one 
night  when  I heard  a rabbit  squealing  out 
in  my  yard.  Grabbing  a flashlight,  I hur- 
ried to  see  what  had  grabbed  the  unlucky 
bunny.  I wasn’t  too  surprised  to  see  a rab- 
bit clutched  in  the  talons  of  a barred  owl, 
but  I was  surprised  when  it  managed  to  es- 
cape and  run  straight  at  me.  Figuring  the 
safest  place  was  between  my  feet,  the  rab- 
bit sat  cowering  in  fear  while  I looked  on. 

— WCO  Rod  Burns,  Rogersyille 

Better  Him  Than  Me 

Franklin  — I enjoy  helping  my  friends 
at  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  but  there 
are  days  when  I’m  glad  the  Game  Com- 
mission doesn’t  have  responsibility  for  rep- 
tiles. Like  the  day  Deputy  Waterways  Con- 
servation Officer  Ty  Stewart  told  me  he  had 
to  deal  with  four  rattlesnakes  in  three 
hours.  The  first  three  were  inside  someone’s 
garage  and  they  had  nasty  dispositions. 

— WCO  Trayis  Pugh,  Greencastle 
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Board  takes  steps  to  prepare  for 
electronic  license  sales 


T‘HE  board  of  Game  Commis- 
sioners, at  its  October  meeting, 
gave  preliminary  approval  to  a slate 
of  regulatory  changes  to  pave  the  way 
for  a point-of-sale  (POS)  electronic  li- 
cense sales  system,  slated  to  begin  with 
the  2007-08  license  year. 

The  Game  Commission  and  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  and  Boat  Commission 
have  been  working  to  replace  their 
own  individual  paper-based  licensing 
systems  with  a common  automated, 
computer-based  licensing  system, 
which  will  make  the  license  buying 
process  much  more  convenient. 

“The  POS  licensing  system  will 
streamline  the  application  and  pur- 
chase process,  virtually  eliminate 
manual  auditing  and  reporting  for 
agents,  and  enhance  the  administra- 
tion of  the  entire  licensing  system,” 
said  Dorothy  Derr,  Game  Commission 
Bureau  of  Administrative  Services  di- 
rector. 

“In  addition,  the  data  from  the  POS 
system  will  allow  us  to  monitor  license 
sales,  develop  plans  based  on  trends 
and,  most  importantly,  allow  us  to 
much  better  understand  who  our  li- 
cense buyers  are  and,  ultimately,  serve 
them  better. 

“One  of  the  key  benefits  of  POS 

Correction:  in  the  November 
“News,”  it  was  incorrectly  stated  that 
WMU  2C  is  a 4-point  area.  Actually, 
it  is  WMU  2D  that  is  4-point.  WMU 
2C  is  a 3 -point  area. 


will  be  that  every  hunter,  upon  buy- 
ing his  first  license  through  the  POS 
system,  will  be  issued  a unique  cus- 
tomer identification  number  that  will 
then  remain  the  same  every  year  there- 
after. This  provision  will  mean  that  li- 
cense buyers  will  have  to  provide  their 
Social  Security  numbers  only  the  first 
time  they  purchase  a license,  not  ev- 
ery year. 

To  obtain  a license,  customers  will 
swipe  their  driver’s  license  through  a 
magnetic  reader  — similar  to  an 
ATM  — that  will  insert  into  the 
online  application  personal  data  such 
as  name,  address  and  date  of  birth.  The 
customer  will  then  choose  the  licenses 
and  stamps  desired.  Once  payment  is 
made,  all  licenses  and  stamps  pur- 
chased, as  well  as  big  game  harvest 
tags,  will  be  printed  on  a waterproof, 
tear-resistant  material. 

Other  benefits  of  POS  are  that 
while  they’re  purchasing  their  hunt- 
ing licenses,  hunters  may  also  apply  for 
bobcat  permits  and  enter  the  elk  li- 
cense drawing  — rather  than  having 
to  submit  separate  applications  after- 
wards — process  DMAP  coupons  for 
antlerless  deer  permits  on  the  spot,  and 
purchase  second  spring  gobbler  li- 
censes, rather  than  waiting  until  after 
January  1.  With  POS  in  place,  hunt- 
ers also  will  be  able  to  submit  big  game 
harvest  reports  via  the  Internet. 

Antlerless  deer  licenses,  however, 
because  of  state  law  will  continue  to 
be  sold  only  by  county  treasurers,  so 
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hunters  will  need  to  prepare  and  mail 
separate  applications  for  antlerless 
deer  licenses.  However,  under  POS, 
the  system  will  be  modified  to  the  ben- 
efit of  hunters  and  county  treasurers. 

As  county  treasurers  will  he  set  up 
with  POS  terminals,  hunters  will  be 
able  to  submit  an  application  to  any 
county  treasurer,  and  on  the  applica- 
tion list  their  three  choices,  in  order 
of  preference,  for  the  specific  WMUs 
he  wants  an  antlerless  deer  license.  If 
an  applicant’s  first  WMU  choice  has 
exhausted  its  allocation,  the  county 
treasurer  will  move  to  the  second  pref- 
erence — and  third,  if  necessary. 

“This  new  process  will  nearly  elimi- 
nate the  possibility  of  a hunter  being 
unable  to  receive  at  least  one  antler- 
less deer  license  during  the  regular 
antlerless  deer  license  phase,”  Derr 
said.  “Also,  we  have  proposed  to  move 
up  the  application  period,  to  ensure 
that  county  treasurers  will  have 
enough  time  to  process  and  mail  back 
to  hunters  all  antlerless  deer  licenses 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  archery 
season.” 

Under  the  new  timeline,  residents 
will  apply  for  regular  antlerless  deer 
licenses  on  the  third  Monday  in  July 
(rather  than  the  first  Monday  in  Au- 
gust); nonresidents  will  apply  for  regu- 
lar antlerless  deer  licenses  on  the  last 
Monday  in  July  (rather  than  the  third 
Monday  in  August);  residents  and 
nonresidents  will  apply  for  the  first 


round  of  unsold  antlerless  deer  licenses 
on  the  first  Monday  in  August  (rather 
than  the  second  Monday  in  Septem- 
ber); and  residents  and  nonresidents 
will  apply  for  the  second  round  of  un- 
sold antlerless  deer  licenses  on  the 
third  Monday  in  August  (rather  than 
the  third  Monday  in  September). 

Beginning  the  fourth  Monday  in 
August,  county  treasurers  will  begin 
accepting  applications  over  the 
counter  for  designated  WMUs,  and 
may  immediately  issue  antlerless  deer 
licenses. 

Each  issuing  agent  will  receive  one 
POS  terminal,  and  be  able  to  lease  a 
second  if  necessary.  For  issuing  agents, 
POS  will  mean  less  time  to  process  li- 
censes; security  of  licenses  and  sales 
books;  and  streamlined  reporting  and 


ALEX  HINDMAN,  Quarryville,  at  six 
years  of  age,  is  perhaps  the  youngest 
hunter  to  take  a game  animal  in 
Pennsylvania  since  1913,  when 
hunting  licenses  were  first  issued. 

As  Alex's  dad  writes,  "My  best  buddy 
Alex  was  able  to  harvest  his  first 
squirrel  at  the  age  of  6.  It  has  to  be  the  best  day  I have  ever  had  hunting, 
watching  my  son  raise  his  20-gauge  870  Youth  Model  that  he  won  at  the 
Lancaster  DU  dinner  and  take  this  squirrel  at  25  yards  with  one  shot.  He  was 
nothing  but  smiles  afterward." 
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auditing  of  license  sales.  license  fees  will  be  electronically  trans- 

All  license  sales  information  will  be  ferred  into  the  Game  Fund  on  a weekly 
reported  directly  via  the  POS,  and  all  basis. 


Use  of  bait  approved  for  deer  in 
Southeast,  starting  Dec.  26 


FOLLOWING  recommendations  in 
the  PGC’s  Urban/Suburban  Deer 
Management  Plan,  the  Board  of  Game 
Commissioners  approved  a regulatory 
change  that  will  allow  the  use  of  bait 
for  deer  hunting  on  private  land  in 
Bucks,  Chester,  Delaware,  Montgom- 
ery and  Philadelphia  counties.  The 
regulation,  designed  to  increase  the 
deer  harvest  in  these  developed  areas, 
takes  effect  Dec.  26. 

“In  urban/suburban  areas  hunters 
face  many  challenges  finding  access  to 
huntable  lands,”  said  Carl  G.  Roe, 
Game  Commission  executive  director. 
“By  allowing  the  use  of  bait  in  these 
areas,  there’s  the  potential  to  increase 
deer  harvests,  thereby  providing  ad- 
ditional relief  to  residents.” 

As  approved,  the  regulation  allows 
the  use  of  bait  only  on  private  lands. 


Bait  may  be  placed  or  distributed  two 
weeks  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  first 
deer  season  and  continue  until  the 
deer  seasons  conclude.  Bait  accumu- 
lation in  any  one  location  will  not  be 
permitted  to  exceed  five  gallons  at  any 
given  time. 

To  ensure  a thorough  evaluation  of 
this  new  tool,  the  Board  included  a 
sunset  provision  that  requires  the 
Board  to  reconsider  the  matter  before 
March  31,  2010. 

In  2004,  the  General  Assembly  and 
Governor  Rendell  approved  a change 
to  state  law  to  authorize  the  Game 
Commission  to  permit  the  use  of  bait 
for  deer  hunters  specifically  in  special 
regulations  areas  counties,  except  for 
Allegheny  County.  The  law  specifi- 
cally prohibits  the  use  of  bait  by  deer 
hunters  in  any  other  counties. 


Major  wildlife  projects  and 
conservation  easements  approved 


THE  BOARD  unanimously  approved 
several  federally  funded  projects  that 
will  help  nongame  wildlife  and  pro- 
tect wildlife  habitat  in  the  state.  Our 
breeding  birds,  the  state-threatened 
Allegheny  wood  rats,  and  the  feder- 
ally endangered  piping  plover,  will  be 
the  focus  of  studies  funded  through  the 
State  Wildlife  Grant  (SWG)  Program 
and  regional  endangered  species  funds, 
administered  through  the  USFWS’s 
Federal  Aid  Program. 

And,  with  funds  through  the  Land- 
owner  Incentive  Program  (LIP),  five 
areas  containing  important  wildlife 


habitat  will  be  protected.  LIP  is  a fed- 
eral program  designed  to  protect  and 
restore  habitats  on  private  lands  to 
benefit  species  of  greatest  conservation 
concern  and  to  provide  technical  and 
financial  assistance  to  private  land- 
owners  with  habitat  protection  and 
restoration. 

Funded  through  the  SWG  grants 
are: 

2nd  Pennsylvania  Breeding  Bird 
Atlas:  This  project  is  producing  a 
comprehensive  database  on  the  distri- 
bution of  Pennsylvania’s  breeding 
birds.  Already  in  its  third  year,  the 
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PBBA’s  final  two  seasons  of  field  sun 
veys  will  be  financed  by  this  funding. 
Upon  completion,  the  information 
will  help  refine  and  implement  the 
Game  Commission’s  Strategic  Plan,  its 
Wildlife  Action  Plan  and  the  future 
conservation  of  species  of  concern. 
(Powdermill  Nature  Reserve  of 
Carnegie  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
Robert  Mulvihill) 

Identifying  and  Predicting  High 
Quality  Habitat  in  Relation  to  Al- 
legheny Woodrat  Demographic 
Trends:  This  project  will  map  high 
quality  Allegheny  woodrat  habitat  and 
develop  a model  that  will  evaluate  the 
viability  of  woodrat  populations  on  the 
Chestnut  and  Laurel  ridges  of  the  Al- 
legheny Mountains  in  southwestern 
Pennsylvania.  (Indiana  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Jeff  L.  Larkin) 
Piping  Plover  Management  and 
Conservation  Plan:  This  project  will 
identify  management  and  conserva- 
tion strategies  for  restoring  the  feder- 
ally endangered  piping  plover  as  a 


For  more  on  the  PA  Breeding  Bird 
Atlas  and  how  you  can  help,  visit 
www.carnegiemnh.org/atlas/ 
home.htm 


nesting  species  at  Presque  Isle  State 
Park  in  Erie  County.  (Catherine 
Haffner) 

The  U.S.  Congress  has  recently  re- 
authorized the  State  Wildlife  Grants 
Program  in  the  2006  fiscal  year;  Penn- 
sylvania will  receive  $1.96  million 
($1.98  in  2005). 

Projects  funded  under  LIP  are; 

Protection  of  Forest  and  Interim 
Shrub/Scrub  Land  of  Bald  Eagle 
Ridge  : This  project  aims  to  protect 
240  acres  of  a large  forested  tract  im- 
portant to  breeding  forest  interior  birds 
through  a $104,500  conservation  ease- 
ment. The  parcel,  known  as  Important 
Bird  Area  32,  is  near  SGL  1 76  in  Cen- 
tre County  and  will  provide  additional 
protections  to  breeding  forest  interior 


WCO  DIRK  REMENSYDER, 


Union  County,  at  the 
October  Commission 
meeting,  presented  to  the 
Game  Commission  an 
American  flag  and 
Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  flag  that  he 
flew  over  Forward 
Operating  Base  (FOB)  Ar 
Ramadi  on  January  2, 

2006,  as  a testament  to 
the  employees  of  the 
PGC.  "Throughout  my  18- 
month  deployment,"  Dirk 
explained,  "I  received 
numerous  e-mails  and 
care  packages  from  PGC 
employees  supporting  me 
and  supporting  the 
reason  our  country  is  over  there.  Further,  PGC  employees  have  served  in 
WWI,  WWII,  the  Korean  War,  Vietnam,  Panama,  Desert  Storm,  Afganistan 
and  Iraq.  This  history  just  tells  me  that  the  people  who  make  up  this 
agency  have  and  will  always  go  above  and  beyond  any  call  of  duty  they 
encounter." 
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j On  September  23,  as  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  ^ 
, Outdoor  Elk  Expo,  50  hunters  were  drawn  for  j 
I the  November  2006  and  September  2007  elk  ■ 
: seasons.  For  the  November  2006  elk  season,  the  i 
; agency  awarded  40  licenses  ( 1 5 antlered  and  25  | 
I antlerless)  and,  for  the  September  2007  elk  * 
i season,  10  licenses  (2  either  sex  and  8 antlerless) 

I were  awarded.  18,829  applicants  were  eligible, 
and  preference  points  played  a significant  role 
in  determining  those  drawn.  Of  the  50  drawn, 

28  had  four  preference  points;  16  had  three;  two 
had  two;  and  four  had  one  — for  this,  their  first 
year  of  applying. 


birds.  (Clearwater  Conservancy) 
Forest  and  Stream  Conservation 
at  Roaring  Rocks  Trust:  This 
$301,000  project  will  protect  through 
conservation  easements  about  210 
acres  and  1.75  miles  of  waterway  that 
is  home  to  a wide  variety  of  wildlife, 
including  10  bird  species  of  greatest 
conservation  concern.  The  Roaring 
Rocks  Trust  property  is  in  Bucks 
County.  (Tinicum  Conservancy) 
Critical  Shrub/Scrub  Land  and 
Vernal  Pool  Flabitat:  This  $77,500 
project  provides  long-term  protection 
to  critically  important  spadefoot  toad 
habitat,  including  shrub/scrub  land 
and  vernal  pools,  by  developing  a 
management  plan  securing  a perma- 
nent easement  and  managing  the  site. 
(Berks  County  Conservancy) 

Protection  of  Dry  and  Mesic  For- 


est near  Lackawaxen:  This  $314,000 
project  will  protect  through  a conser- 
vation easement  300  acres  of  unbro- 
ken northern  hardwood  forest  in  Pike 
County.  Owned  by  Hillview  Rod  and 
Gun  Club,  the  property  is  adjacent  to 
SGL  116  and  provides  diverse  wood- 
land habitats  for  the  wood  thrush, 
broad-winged  hawk,  black-throated 
green  warbler,  timber  rattlesnake  and 
other  species  of  special  concern. 
(Delaware  Highlands  Conservancy) 

Protection  of  Wet  and  Upland 
Forest  and  Lacustrine  Habitats  at 
Mink  Pond:  This  $684,000  project 
will  protect  through  a conservation 
easement  300  acres  of  rolling  upland 
forest,  streams,  wetlands  and  ponds  on 
the  Mink  Pond  Club  property  in  Pike 
County.  Adjacent  to  the  Delaware 
State  Forest,  the  property  provides 
habitat  for  bald  eagles,  otters,  timber 
rattlesnakes  and  many  forest  interior 
birds.  (Delaware  Highlands  Conser- 
vancy) 

“LIP  is  becoming  a real  lifesaver  for 
Pennsylvania  wildlife,”  emphasized 
Carl  G.  Roe.  “This  federal  funding  is 
helping  the  state  s beleaguered  front- 
line resource  agencies  to  make  a dif- 
ference for  species  that  haven’t  re- 
ceived the  management  attention 
they  deserve.  Preserving  habitat  is  one 
of  the  best  ways  to  maintain  their  pres- 
ence and  secure  their  future.” 


Board  moves  resident  Canada  geese 
depredation  proposal 

IN  RESPONSE  to  changes  in  federal  streamlines  the  process  for  those  per- 
regulations,  the  Board  gave  prelimi-  mitted  to  control  resident  Canada 
nary  approval  to  a measure  that  geese  on  their  property.  If  approved  in 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Game  Commission 
public  functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announce- 
ment, the  appropriate  region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Phone  numbers 
for  each  region  are  listed  in  Came  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  717-787-4250. 
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January,  the  measure  will  allow  private 
landowners  and  managers  of  public 
lands  and  their  employees  or  agents 
who  have  registered  with  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  to  addle  eggs  and 
destroy  nests  of  Canada  geese  when 
necessary  to  resolve  or  prevent  injury 
to  people  or  damage  to  property  or  ag- 
ricultural crops. 

Private  landowners  or  public  lands 
managers  will  he  able  to  register  with 
the  USFWS  via  their  website 
(www.fws.gov/permits/mbpermits/ 
gooseeggregistration.html).  Each  per- 
son who  will  be  conducting  the  activ- 
ity must  be  registered  at  this  site  prior 
to  implementing  control  activities. 


Those  engaged  in  commercial  ag- 
riculture production  may  apply  for  a 
state  issued  resident  Canada  geese  dep- 
redation permit.  This  permit  allows  a 
commercial  agricultural  producer  and 
his  legitimate  employees  and  agents  to 
engage  in  the  shooting  or  capture  of 
resident  Canada  geese  when  necessary 
to  prevent  damage  to  agricultural 
crops  or  other  interests.  The  permit 
will  prescribe  the  method  of  take  and 
the  number  of  resident  Canada  geese 
that  may  he  taken.  The  permit  shall 
he  valid  annually  from  May  1 through 
August  3 1 . The  permittee  shall  file  an 
annual  report  with  the  Game  Com- 
mission no  later  than  Oct.  31 


Board  approves  acquisition  of  nearly  160  acres 


THE  BOARD  approved  two  options 
that  will  increase  the  State  Game 
Lands  system  by  nearly  160  acres. 

The  Board  approved  the  purchase 
of  46.33  acres  adjoining  SGL  264  in 
Dauphin  County.  The  parcel  provides 
improved  access  to  the  game  lands, 
and  is  mostly  woodland.  The 
Wiconisco  Creek  runs  through  the 


southern  portion  of  the  tract. 

There  are  no  reservations  on  the 
parcel.  The  purchase  price  of  $18,532 
will  he  paid  in  lump  sum  to  the  Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania  Conservancy  from 
monies  escrowed  from  a coal  lease  on 
SGL  264  to  Ladnar  Inc. 

Also  approved  was  the  donation  of 
a 112-acre  indenture  on  SGL  302, 


PHILIP  A.  STAHL,  above  left,  of  Middleburg,  and  NEIL  R.  HOCKENBROCK  of 
Winfield,  shared  the  PGC's  2005  Hunter-Trapper  Education  Instructor  of  the 
Year  Award,  presented  at  the  October  Commission  meeting  by  PGC  Executive 
Director  Carl  Roe,  left,  and  Commission  President  Thomas  Boop.  Stahl  and 
Hockenbrock  were  nominated  by  Snyder  County  WCO  Harold  Malehorn  for, 
among  other  achievements,  all  the  work  the  two  instructors  did  conducting 
and  evaluating  the  agency's  new,  standardized  HTE  curriculum. 
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Washington  County,  from  CNX  Gas 
Company.  The  parcel  contains  nearly 
82  acres  of  woodland  and  30  acres  of 
farmland,  and  has  a section  of  Enlow 
Fork  running  along  its  southwest  bor- 
der. 

CNX  has  reserved  all  coal  and 
other  minerals  with  the  surface  rights 
necessary  to  mine  and  remove  the 
minerals.  CNX  also  reserved  its  per- 
petual right  to  use  the  surface  for  ex- 
traction of  oil,  gas  and  minerals,  and 
has  reserved  all  timber  for  a period  of 
three  years. 

For  information  on  how  to  contrib- 
ute either  land  or  money,  visit  the 
Game  Commission’s  website  and  click 


on  “Wildlife  Donations.” 

In  other  action,  the  Board  ap- 
proved a land  exchange  with  ORD 
Sewer  Authority  involving  a portion 
of  a 6,070-foot  railroad  grade  on  SGF 
60  in  Centre  County,  to  extend  sewer 
service  to  the  adjoining  residents.  In 
exchange,  ORD  will  provide  $3,000 
toward  the  purchase  of  a new  State 
Game  hand  in  Shade  Township, 
Somerset  County,  which  was  approved 
for  purchase  by  the  Board  in  June.  This 
new  SGF  was  designated  as  SGL  93, 
in  honor  of  the  Flight  93  passengers 
and  crew. 

The  previous  SGL  93,  in  Clearfield 
County,  was  re-designated  as  SGL  33 1 . 


Board  approves  leases  in  Dauphin  & Lehigh 
counties 


THE  BOARD  approved  an  amended 
anthracite  coal  deep  mining  lease  on 
SGL  264  with  Ladnar  Inc.,  of 
Hummelstown.  The  amendment  will 
add  an  additional  13  acres  to  Ladnar’s 
existing  lease. 

The  royalty  rate  for  each  ton  of  coal 
mined  will  he  $2  per  ton,  or  5.5  per- 
cent of  the  current  F.O.B.  pit  price, 
whichever  is  greater.  This  is  an  in- 
crease from  the  current  3.5  percent 
rate.  The  lease  has  a potential  value 
to  the  Game  Commission  of  nearly 


$3.2  million  over  the  estimated  10- 
year  life  of  the  mine.  All  timber  im- 
pacted as  a result  of  the  proposed 
amended  lease  area  will  be  assessed  by 
the  Southeast  Region  Forestry  staff  at 
the  double  stumpage  rate.  The  Game 
Commission  may  elect  to  credit  a por- 
tion of  the  timber  value  against  the 
cost  of  Commission  approved  aban- 
doned mine  reclamation  project(s)  on 
SGL  264.  These  wildlife  habitat  en- 
hancement and  recreational  improve- 
ment values  credited  for  reclamation/ 


Contacting  the  Region  Offices 

Northwest  — 814-432-3187  Southcentral  — 814-643-1831 

Southwest  — 724-238-9523  Northeast  — 570-675-1143 

Northcentral  — 570-398-4744  Southeast  — 610-926-3136 

TIP  Hotline;  1 -888-PGC-800 1 . This  number  is  ONLY  for  calls  concerning 
illegal  killing  of  endangered  species  or  multiple  big  game  animals.  All 
other  calls  should  be  made  to  the  appropriate  region  number  above. 
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re-vegetation  projects  shall  he  at  the 
sole  discretion  of  the  Game  Commis- 
sion. 

Currently,  there  are  several  aban- 
doned mine  areas  on  SGL  264  that 
have  adversely  impacted  the  area’s 
wildlife  resources  and  inherent  use  of 
the  game  lands,  and  which  may  he  eli- 
gible for  these  wildlife  habitat  en- 
hancement and  recreational  improve- 
ment credits. 

The  Board  approved  a surface  stone 
removal  lease  on  SGL  217  with  Dela- 
ware Quarries  Inc.  of  New  Hope.  Un- 
der the  lease,  Delaware  Quarries  will 
remove  surface  stone  from  a portion 
of  a 17-acre  tract  of  SGL  217.  The 
operation  will  have  a total  surface 
impact  of  roughly  13.3  acres  for  the 


actual  mining  and  an  additional  3.7 
acres  for  support  activities.  The  ini- 
tial phase  of  the  project  allows  for  re- 
moval of  stone  incidental  to  the  con- 
struction of  a 2,300-foot  administra- 
tive road  that  meets  the  Game 
Commission’s  specifications.  Addi- 
tionally, Delaware  Quarries  will  he  re- 
quired to  create  several  small  vernal 
pond  and  wetland  areas  at  locations 
designated  by  the  Game  Commission. 
In  exchange  for  the  lease,  Delaware 
Quarries  will  pay  the  Game  Commis- 
sion a royalty  rate  of  $5.50  or  12  per- 
cent of  the  then  current  F.O.B.  pit 
price,  whichever  the  greater,  for  every 
marketable  ton  of  stone  removed  from 
the  lease  area.  The  lease  has  a poten- 
tial royalty  value  of  about  $1 10,000. 


In  other  action,  the  board: 

• Reduced  the  number  of  Canada  goose  hunting  days  at  the  Middle  Creek 
Wildlife  Management  Area  from  four  to  three  days  per  week,  thereby  elimi- 
nating Monday  hunts; 

• Exempted  archery  bear  hunters  from  wearing  fluorescent  orange,  except 
those  hunting  in  areas  where  fall  turkey  season  overlaps.  There,  archery  hear 
hunters  while  moving  must  wear  a hat  with  a minimum  of  100  square  inches  of 
fluorescent  orange,  but  the  hunter  may  remove  the  orange  when  stationary; 

• Gave  preliminary  approval  to  allow  the  use  of  50-caliber  or  larger 
muzzleloading  handguns  for  deer,  bear  and  elk  hunting,  and  to  allow  50-caliher 
or  larger  flintlock  muzzleloading  handguns  during  the  after-Christmas  flint- 
lock deer  season; 

• In  compliance  with  the  signing  of  House  Bill  1580  (Act  51)  and  House 
Bill  1528  (Act  77),  which  transfered  all  regulatory  authority  over  taxidermy 
and  Cervidae  propagation  activities  from  the  Game  Commission  to  the  state 
Department  of  Agriculture,  gave  preliminary  approval  to  strike  out  all  regula- 


DEPUTY  Richard  Swanger  of 
Shippensburg  earned  the  PGC's  "Life 
Saving  Award,"  for  his  efforts  in 
rescuing  a woman  during  a flood. 
Franklin  County  WCO  Barry  Leonard, 
right,  joined  Richard  for  the  award 
presentation  at  the  October 
Commission  meeting. 
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tions  impacting  these  two  activities  from  Game  Commission  regulations; 

• Gave  preliminary  approval  to  limit  the  shooting  of  clay  birds  on  State 
Game  Lands  to  designated  areas  only,  as  a means  of  more  effectively  recover- 
ing and  removing  lead  from  the  environment; 

• Gave  preliminary  approval  to  changing  “elk  management  areas”  to  “elk 
hunt  zones,”  to  he  consistent  with  the  agency’s  elk  management  plan; 

• Gave  preliminary  approval  to  a regulatory  package  that  will  allow  for 
limited  compensation  for  the  cost  of  reviewing,  processing  and  approving  right- 
of-way  applications.  The  proposed  regulation  also  establishes  minimum  license 
fees  that  could  then  be  negotiated  to  more  adequately  compensate  the  agency 
when  utilities  and  other  approved  rights-of-way  are  granted  across  State  Game 
Lands; 

• Gave  preliminary  approval  to  allow  the  sale  of  taxidermy  mounts  and 
tanned  hides  or  skins,  if  the  owner’s  specimen  was  lawfully  taken;  and 

• Announced  that  the  next  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Board  will  be  Jan.  21 
at  1 p.m.  and  Jan.  22  and  23  at  8:30  a.m.  at  the  agency’s  Harrisburg  Headquar- 
ters. 


Rabid  coyote  killed  in  Berks  County 


DR.  WALTER  COTTRELL,  PGC 
veterinarian,  announced  that  the 
state  Department  of  Agriculture’s 
laboratory  has  confirmed  that  an 
eastern  coyote  killed  in  Sinking 
Spring,  Berks  County,  was  rabid.  The 
sample  was  submitted  by  a private 
citizen  who  killed  the  coyote  on 
Sept.  2 1 , after  it  displayed  abnormal, 
aggressive  behavior. 

According  to  the  individual,  the 
coyote  attacked  his  dogs  and  even 
attempted  to  come  through  a door 


after  attacking  the  dogs.  One  dog  was 
bitten;  both  had  been  vaccinated, 
though,  and  subsequently  received 
only  booster  shots. 

“This  is  the  first  confirmed  case  of 
a rabid  coyote  in  Pennsylvania,”  said 
Cottrell,  “although  we’ve  always 
known  coyotes  were  susceptible  to  ra- 
bies.” 

The  Game  Commission  is  awaiting 
the  results  of  tests  to  determine  which 
strain  of  the  rabies  virus  the  coyote 
had. 


RADIO-COL  ArED  DEER 
ARE  LEGAL  FOR  HARVEST! 

With  antlerless  permit  for  this  area 

PLEASE  REPORT  HARVEST 

Of  any  collared  or  ear-tagged  deer  to: 


1-877- 


-DOES 


Penn  State  Toll-free  Dwl'  Harvest  Report  Line 


HUNTERS  — properly  licensed 
and  in  season,  of  course  — 
should  feel  free  to  harvest  any 
tagged  or  collared  deer  they 
may  encounter,  because  the 
harvests  of  these  "marked" 
deer  is  an  important  part  of 
ongoing  deer  studies.  Both  ear 
tagged  and/or  collared  deer 
are  likely  to  be  found  in  WMUs 
2D,  2G,  4B,  4D  and,  depending 
on  deer  movements,  possibly 
other,  nearby  WMUs.  If  you 
should  happen  to  take  such  an 
animal,  please  report  it  as 
directed  on  the  tag  or  collar. 
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Offthfwi^ 

by  Bob  D'Angelo 


Nevada 

A Californian  who  illegally  shot  a buck  mule  deer  in  2004  has  become  the 
first  person  to  be  convicted  of  a felony  for  poaching  a big  game  animal  in 
the  state.  The  individual  shot  the  deer  in  Nevada  and  then  placed  a Utah 
hunting  tag  on  it.  The  poacher  was  sentenced  to  90  days  in  jail,  fined  $5,500, 
ordered  to  provide  50  hours  of  community  service,  and  lost  his  hunting, 
fishing  and  trapping  privileges  for  three  years.  Three  years  ago  the  Nevada 
legislature  passed  legislation  that  makes  poaching  a big  game  animal  a felony, 
under  certain  circumstances.  One  aspect  particularly  noteworthy  to  hunters 
is  that  anyone  convicted  of  a felony  is  not  allowed  to  possess  or  own  a 
firearm. 


West  Virginia 

The  first  documented  bald  eagle  nest  in  the 
state  was  discovered  in  1981.  In  2006,  17 
successful  nests  produced  32  eaglets.  In 
addition,  2006  witnessed  the  first  successful 
nest  outside  the  Potomac  River  drainage, 
as  a nest  in  the  Ohio  River  drainage  fledged 
two  young  eagles. 


North  Dakota 

A ram  harvested  on  public  land  in 
October  2005  is  the  new  state  record 
bighorn  sheep.  The  ram  netted  168 
6/8  points,  eclipsing  the  old  record 
of  166  5/8  points  shot  in  1987.  The 
sheep  was  7V2  years  old,  weighed 
275  pounds  and  was  harvested  from 
the  Sheep  Creek  herd  in  the  badlands 
in  the  western  part  of  the  state. 


Lost  habitat  Compensation 

Wal-Mart,  the  world’s  largest  retailer,  pledged  last  spring  to  spend  $35  million  in 
compensation  for  wildlife  habitat  lost  nationwide,  due  to  its  corporate  “footptint,” 
according  to  the  Associated  Press.  Acre  for  acre,  Wal-Mart  Stores  Inc.  said  it  would  buy 
an  amount  equal  to  all  the  land  its  stores,  parking  lots  and  distribution  centers  use  over 
the  next  10  years.  That  would  conserve  at  least  138,000  acres  in  the  U.S.  as  “priority” 
wildlife  habitat.  The  money  will  go  to  the  National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Foundation,  a 
private  nonprofit  group  created  by  Congress  in  1984  to  leverage  federal  dollars  for 
conservation  projects. 

South  Dakota 

There  were  54  hunting  related  shooting 
incidents  in  2005,  an  increase  of  22  percent 
from  2004. 

Big  Bucks 

A hunter  in  the  U.S.  spends  an 
average  of  $96,01 7 over  a lifetime  on 
equipment,  travel  and  related 
expenditures. 


Yellowstone  Grizzlies 
Under  federal  protection  begun  in 
1975,  the  Greater  Yellowstone 
Ecosystem  grizzly  population  has 
grown  by  four  to  seven  percent  each 
year.  The  total  now  exceeds  600 
animals,  more  than  twice  that  of  30 
years  ago. 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


Hunting  Hats 


I’M  NOT  a “hat  person.”  Some  people 
put  a hat,  any  hat,  on  their  head  and 
they  not  only  complement  the  hat,  hut  the 
hat  complements  them.  1 mean  “complc' 
ment,”  not  “compliment,”  because  the  hat 
completes  their  appearance  and  vice  versa. 
“You  look  great  in  that  hat,”  is  something 
no  one  has  ever  said  to  me. 

1 lay  this  at  the  door  of  my  heritage;  my 
round,  Dutch  face,  especially.  Good  cheek- 
bones and  striking,  even  severe  facial  fea- 
tures work  well  with  a hat.  I have  none  of 
these.  1 wear  hats  only  because  1 find  them 
useful,  not  as  a style  statement  or  a signa- 
ture affectation. 

1 wear  a hat  because  it  keeps  the  sun  off 
my  face,  shading  it  from  burn,  and  to 
shadow  my  too-hght  visage,  which  is  sure 
to  he  seen  by  game  otherwise.  1 also  wear  a 
hat  as  a way  to  keep  my  hair  in  check  and 
my  noggin  warm  and  dry.  It  keeps  my  cam- 
ouflage face  net  secure,  and  it  fulfills  the 
Game  Commission’s  “hunter  orange”  re- 
quirements, if  the  hat  is  that  color. 


Bob  Steiner 


Even  though  I’m  not  a hat  person,  I have 
several  bins  full  of  hats  at  home.  1 share 
these  bins  with  my  better  half,  but  I don’t 
think  he  has  more  hats  in  storage  than  1 
do.  Hats  other  than  the  ones  we  wear  while 
hunting  are  in  the  bins,  too,  like  our  fish- 
ing hats  and  hiking  hats.  1 also  have  some 
hats  that  1 fool  myself  into  believing  I may 
wear  someday  — mostly  hall  caps.  I like  the 
color  or  the  logo  or  consider  them  too  sen- 
timental to  discard,  hut  1 know  1 won’t  wear 
them.  1 am  especially  not  a ball-cap  per- 
son; no  offense  to  the  Pirates  or  the  Phillies. 

In  the  bin  that  is  marked  “Hunting 
Hats,”  I have  toppers  that  1 may  not  look 
particularly  attractive  in,  but  are  still  my 
go-tos  when  the  hunting  seasons  come 
around.  My  preferred  hats  are  few  in  num- 
ber, so  why  are  the  bins  so  full?  1 also  own 
hunting  hats  that  could  he  my  go-tos,  but 
something  about  them  isn’t  quite  right. 

These  little-used  hats  may  be  pop-off- 
the-head  small  or  sloppy-on-the-head  big, 
but  not  so  much  so  that  1 throw  them  away. 
1 might  not  he  happy  with  the  color  — the 
camouflage  pattern  isn’t  one  1 prefer  or  the 
fluorescent  orange  is  faded.  Maybe  the  hat 
is  too  warm,  or  maybe  it  isn’t  insulated  suf- 
ficiently for  its  purpose.  Maybe  it  leaks.  My 
reserve  hats  may  never  wear  out,  hut  they’ll 
never  get  worn- in,  either. 

What  are  my  favorite  hunting  hats  ? The 
Jones  style,  the  Boonie  and  the  knitted 
stocking  cap.  1 like  the  Jones  cap  the  best, 
hut  1 can’t  pinpoint  why.  Maybe  it’s  because 
1 can  fold  down  the  hrim  and  have  a sun 
and  rain-deflecting  “awning”  all  around. 
With  a hall  cap,  the  “roof’  is  only  in  front. 

LINDA  in  her  traditional-style  insulated 
hunting  cap  during  the  winter  flintlock  deer 
season. 
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Among  the  hat  styles,  I find  I look  less  bad 
in  a Jones  cap  than  the  rest.  So  maybe  I’m 
vain  — the  Jones  cap’s  narrow  front  silhou- 
ette makes  my  cheeks  appear  slimmer. 

My  second  and  third  favorites,  the 
Boonie  and  the  knitted  stocking  cap,  are 
not  listed  in  any  particular  order.  The  wide- 
brimmed  Boonie  is  my  warm-weather  hat. 
Not  to  be  mistaken  for  an  Aussie  hat  or 
cowboy  Stetson,  the  Boonie’s  main  body 
looks  like  a flat-bottomed  pot.  Boonies 
don’t  have  the  top  crease  of  a western  or 
“outback”  hat,  or  the  vertical  pinch  in  the 
front.  Boonies  don’t  have  that  much  pa- 
nache, but  I like  them  anyway.  If  I don’t 
pull  them  down  too  low  and  cinch  the 
chinstrap  too  tightly,  1 don’t  even  mind 
photos  of  myself  wearing  them. 

The  third  type  of  head  covering  that  1 
often  pick  out  of  the  hat  bin,  the  knitted 
stocking  cap,  is  sometimes  called  a watch 
cap  or  ski  cap.  These  seem  to  be  warmer, 
softer  and  cozier  for  winter  hunts  than  any 
other  cold-weather  style  I’ve  tried,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  several  yam-levels  thick. 
One  that  I own  has  wind-block  material 
between  the  layers,  making  it  virtually 
impermeable  to  storm  blasts.  I also  like  how 
a knitted  cap  can  be  stuffed  into  a pocket 
or  pack,  as  an  emergency  “warm-me-up” 
when  the  temperature  drops  unexpectedly. 

I do  admit  that  on  many  deer  season 
days,  I wear  a traditional-style,  insulated 
hunting  hat.  This  is  the  kind  that  has  a 
front  brim,  faux-fur  earflaps  that  can  be 
worn  up  or  pulled  down,  and  chin  straps 
with  snaps,  for  adjusting  the  configuration 
with  the  weather.  Mine  has  a breathable, 
waterproof  inner  layer,  for  which  I am  of- 
ten grateful.  However,  1 dislike  having  the 
“ear  luggers”  down,  even  though  the  extra 
length  on  the  back  of  my  neck  closes  the 
distance  between  the  hat  and  my  tumed- 
up  coat  collar.  1 hunt  as  much  by  sound  as 
by  sight,  and  the  insulated  padding  over 
my  ears  interferes  with  my  being  aware  of 
approaching  game. 

When  we  were  first  married,  my  well- 
meaning  hubby  bought  me  a fluorescent 


orange  “Trooper”  hat,  just  like  the  one  he 
wore  when  he  was  a fledgling,  teenage 
hunter,  circa  mid-1960s.  1 thanked  him,  but 
the  hat,  although  nearly  35  years  old,  has 
scarcely  seen  my  head.  It’s  just  not  my  style 
and  I’m  not  comfortable  in  it,  but  it  is  the 
thought  that  counts. 


Bob  Steiner 


LINDA  in  her  favorite  camo-orange  jones- 
style  cap. 


Many  hunting  hat  styles  have  a mili- 
tary lineage.  One  of  the  warmest  styles, 
with  fur  on  the  snap-up  front  and  inside 
the  long  back  and  ear  flap/chin  straps  is 
called  a “Bomber.”  Wide-brimmed  Boonie 
hats  were  useful  in  battles  fought  in  the 
desert  sun.  Barracks-style  hats  were  immor- 
talized by  “Radar”  in  the  TV  show 
“MASH.” 

The  balaclava  cap  dates  back  to  the 
mid- 1800s,  to  the  Crimean  War,  fought 
between  England,  France,  the  Ottoman 
and  Russian  empires  and  others.  Balaklava 
was  the  name  of  a town  on  the  Crimean 
Peninsula,  in  the  Black  Sea.  The  knitted 
balaclava,  with  its  built-in  neck  gaiter,  is 
still  a popular  cold-weather  style  among 
hunters,  more  than  150  years  later. 

That’s  a long  time,  but  perhaps  it’s  not 
surprising  that  many  of  these  older  hat 
styles  have  endured.  After  all,  heads 
haven’t  changed  that  much,  or  the  need 
to  keep  them  warm,  dry  or  shaded.  What 
have  changed  are  the  materials  and  col- 
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ors.  I don’t  own  any  hats  that  have  real 
leather  or  real  fur.  1 own  few  that  are  natu- 
ral wool.  The  traditional  hlack-and-red 
wool  cap  has  given  way  to  fluorescent  or- 
ange, for  safety’s  sake,  or  camouflage,  for 
“disappearing”  into  the  background. 

Fluorescent-orange-dyed  materials  are 
largely  synthetics,  to  which  my  own  array 
of  hats  that  color  testifies.  Acrylic  yams, 
polyesters  and  nylons  are  the  standard,  hut 
some  wools  and  wool  blends  can  now  be 
had  in  the  super-visible  color.  Camouflage 
patterns  can  he  printed  on  almost  any  ma- 
terial, including  cottons,  or  woven  into 
knitted  caps  using  multiple  color  yarns. 
Today  there  are  many  camouflage  designs, 
all  with  their  adherents,  hut,  in  reality,  any 
pattern  that  features  dark,  light  and  me- 
dium-toned sections  will  help  to  make  a 
head  look  like  a hunch  of  leaves  or  the  top 


of  tree  stump. 

Hunters  have  a lot  of  fun  with  camou- 
flage patterns,  and  my  hat  bin  is  no  excep- 
tion. I have  some  of  the  old  World  War  II 
patterned  camouflage  hats,  and  often  wear 
these.  I also  have  the  newer  camouflage 
designs  that  look  almost  photographic  in 
the  way  the  leaves  and  twigs  are  rendered. 

The  camouflage-patterned  hat  that  I 
like  best  has  both  fluorescent  orange  and 
black  (not  legal  in  those  seasons  that  re- 
quire only  a solid  fluorescent  hat).  This 
gives  me  the  best  of  both  worlds  — I can 
he  readily  seen  by  people  and  not  readily 
seen  by  game.  If  my  hunting  hats  were  re- 
possessed and  the  creditor  just  let  me  keep 
one  — maybe  out  of  pity  or  because  he  is  a 
hunter,  too  — I would  clutch  my  camou- 
flage-orange Jones  cap  to  my  chest  and  let 
the  rest  go.  □ 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


Like  hunters  who  recount  tales  of  past  years,  we 
recall  our  past  Christmas  Bird  Counts  and  the 
birds  we  saw.  And  we  pass  on  the  tradition. 


Snowshoeing  for 

Birds 


For  25  YEARS  I’ve  gone  out  on  foot 
to  count  both  bird  species  and  num- 
bers for  the  annual  Christmas  Bird  Count, 
popularly  known  as  the  CBC.  But  last  De- 
cember was  a first  for  me.  I did  the  CBC 
on  snowshoes. 

I was  thrilled  by  the  deep  snow  and  cold 
weather.  It  all  started  with  a 3-inch  snow 
on  December  4,  followed  by  six  inches  on 
December  9,  and  another  six  on  Decem- 
ber 16.  It  was  going  to  be  an  old-fashioned 
winter,  or  so  I thought.  I brought  my  snow- 
shoes  down  from  the  attic  and  went  out 
the  day  before  the  CBC  to  check  on  the 
male  eastern  towhee  I had  found  on  Green- 
brier Trail  during  previous  scouting  trips. 

Breaking  trail  was  difficult  because  the 
snow  was  wet  and  heavy.  Still,  1 persisted, 
and  for  my  effort  1 heard  and  saw  a winter 
wren.  Then  American  crows  erupted 
noisily  over  Laurel  Ridge  as  they  ha- 
rassed a red-tailed  hawk,  and  a pair 
of  ravens  soon  joined  in  the  fra- 
cas. 

But  I was  intent  on  relocat- 
ing the  towhee.  Never  before 
had  we  had  one  on  our  CBC.  I 
could  hear  him  calling  below 
Greenbrier  Trail  and  pished  him 
up  from  his  cover.  What  a view  I 
had  of  the  striking  black,  white  and 
rusty-red  bird  against  the  snow- 
shrouded  landscape. 


Later  I talked  strategy  with  our  oldest 
son  Steve.  He  was  planning  to  cover  that 
part  of  our  property,  along  with  our  friend, 
Todd  Davis,  who  he  was  introducing  to  the 
joys  of  the  CBC.  Carefully  I described 
where  I had  seen  the  towhee.  I also  in- 
structed him  to  search  along  Ten  Springs 
Trail  for  the  hermit  thrush  and  yellow-bel- 
lied sapsucker  1 had  found  there  on  De- 
cember 14.  After  several  years  of  conduct- 
ing our  CBC  on  my  own,  1 was  pleased  (and 
relieved)  that  Steve  — a crack  birder  — 
would  be  helping  out.  After  all,  I wasn’t 
getting  any  younger. 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  CBC, 
back  in  1900,  Pennsylvanians  have  partici- 
pated. The  CBC  was  the  brainchild  of  or- 
nithologist Frank  M. 

Chapman.  Chapman  was 
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distressed  by  the  Christmas  “Side  Hunt” 
by  the  gentry,  when  teams  competed  to  see 
which  one  could  kill  the  largest  number  of 
wild  creatures,  both  furred  and  feathered, 
so  he  decided  to  hold  a Christmas  Bird 
Census  instead. 

On  December  25,  1900,  27  enthusias- 
tic birders  conducted  25  counts  from 
Toronto,  Ontario  to  Pacific  Grove,  Cali- 
fornia. But  Pennsylvania,  with  five  — in 
Germantown,  Wyncote,  Fairmount  Park  in 
Philadelphia,  Neshaminy  Creek  and  the 
Upper  Delaware  River,  and  the  Delaware 
River  Meadows  in  Tinicum 
Township  — had  the  most 
counts  of  any  state  or  Ca- 
nadian province.  Alto- 
gether, participants 
counted  18,500  indi- 
vidual birds  and  90  spe- 
cies, including  such  fa- 
miliar birds  as  brown 
creepers,  hairy, 
downy  and  red-bel- 
lied woodpeckers, 

American  gold- 
finches, white- 
breasted and  red- 
breasted nuthatches  and  ruffed  grouse. 

As  editor  of  Bird-Lore  magazine  and  an 
early  officer  in  the  budding  National 
Audubon  Society,  Chapman  spread  the 
word  about  his  Christmas  Bird  Census, 
which  later  morphed  into  the  Christmas 
Bird  Count.  Over  the  years,  birdwatching 
became  more  popular  and  bird  guides  more 
sophisticated.  This  gave  the  CBC  tremen- 
dous momentum.  Sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Audubon  Society  (NAS),  the  CBC 
now  attracts  more  than  50,000  participants 
across  the  Western  Hemisphere.  They  con- 
duct approximately  2,000  counts  and 
record  on  average  61,461,000  birds.  In 
Pennsylvania  alone  there  are  66  counts  — 
from  Erie  and  Pittsburgh  in  the  west  to 
Scranton  and  West  Chester  in  the  east,  but 
only  Wyncote  retains  its  count  name  from 
1900. 

Although  most  CBC  participants  are  in 


it  because  they  appreciate  birds  and  enjoy 
the  friendly  competition,  the  more  than  a 
century  of  data  they  have  contributed 
about  the  long-term  health  and  status  of 
early  winter  bird  populations  across  North 
America  has  helped  scientists  and  bird  con- 
servation. For  instance,  in  the  1980s,  sci- 
entists used  CBC  data  to  document  the 
declining  winter  population  of  black  ducks. 
This  led  to  conservation  measures  that  re- 
duced hunting  pressure  on  the  species.  And 
dozens  of  research  papers  using  CBC  data 
include  such  topics  as  bluebird  abundance, 
the  differential  sex  distri- 
bution of  wintering  div- 
ing ducks,  woodpecker 
abundance,  and  North 
American  merlin  popu- 
lations. 

Each  count  covers  a 
pre-determined  circle 
15  miles  in  diam- 
eter. Once  a circle 
area  is  officially  ac- 
cepted by  the  NAS, 
it  remains  the  same 
every  year.  The  NAS 
also  determines  the 
“count  period,”  usually  between  Decem- 
ber 14  and  January  5,  and  the  count  com- 
piler for  each  circle  picks  one  day  within 
that  period  as  the  count  day.  Normally  our 
compiler  chooses  the  earliest  possible  Sat- 
urday, before  folks  are  tied  up  with  Christ- 
mas festivities,  and  she  reasons  that  there 
may  be  more  stray  migrants  lingering  in  our 
area,  such  as  my  eastern  towhee  and  her- 
mit thrush. 

In  2005,  Heidi  Boyle,  our  local  Juniata 
Valley  Audubon  Society  compiler,  had 
chosen  December  17  to  hold  our  CBC. 
Centered  on  Culp  in  nearby  Sinking  Val- 
ley, our  count  circle  includes  our  property. 

When  our  son  Dave  and  I set  out  that 
winter  morning,  light  clouds  obscured  the 
rising  sun’s  golden  light  over  Laurel  Ridge 
and  a gibbous  moon  hung  above  Sapsucker 
Ridge.  Although  Dave  claims  he’s  no 
birder,  he  has  learned  the  winter  birds,  and 
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he  had  graciously  agreed  to  break  trail  for 
me.  But  while  1 was  in  pursuit  of  birds,  he 
was  in  pursuit  of  animal  tracks  to  photo- 
graph. 

With  the  thermometer  at  18  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  the  snow  crunched  loudly  be- 
neath our  snowshoes,  so  we  had  to  stop 
often  to  listen.  At  first  it  was  silent  as  we 
followed  Butterfly  Loop  along  the  top  edge 
of  First  Field,  but  eventually  Dave  flushed 
two  dark-eyed  j uncos  and  a song  sparrow 
from  some  trees  that  had  fallen  during  an 
ice  storm  the  previous  January.  White- 
throated  sparrows,  more  juncos,  and  a 
couple  of  displaying  male  downy  wood- 
peckers at  the  base  of  a tree  added  both 
numbers  and  species  to  my  count. 

Then,  as  Dave  pushed  us  up  into  the 
brush  near  the  powerline  right-of-way,  a 
ruffed  grouse  erupted  from  its  snowy  cover. 
In  the  wild  grapevines  beside  the  right-of- 
way,  a red-bellied  woodpecker  and  a pair 
of  pileated  woodpeckers  foraged  while  a 
common  raven  “cronked”  overhead. 

After  stopping  to  admire  the  rising  sun, 
we  scared  up  a pair  of  Carolina  wrens  as 
we  continued  snowshoeing  along  the  edge 
of  First  Field.  That  same  area,  a week  be- 
fore, had  held  every  possible  woodpecker 
in  doubles,  triplets,  and  more  — northern 
flickers,  red-bellied,  pileated,  downy  and 
hairy  woodpeckers,  and  yellow-bellied  sap- 
suckers.  Instead  of  woodpeckers,  though, 
two  black  bears  rose  in  front  of  us  on  the 
slope  and  lumbered  up  over  the  hill,  mov- 
ing more  slowly  than  usual  because  of  the 
deep  snow. 

“Come  look,”  Dave  called  down  to  me 
after  he  had  snowshoed  up  to  where  we  had 
first  seen  the  bears,  to  photograph  their 
tracks.  The  mother  bear  had  dug  a den 
under  an  uprooted  tree,  but  because  we  had 
come  so  close,  we  doubted  whether  she 
would  return.  She  was  probably  the  same 
bear  I had  seen  back  in  early  fall  with  a 
single,  large  cub  below  the  Far  Field  Road. 
Surely,  we  joked,  no  one  else  would  have 
two  black  bears  on  their  CBC  list. 

Once  the  bears  disappeared,  birds  ap- 


peared — a male  northern  cardinal,  dark- 
eyed  juncos,  white-throated  sparrows  and 
blue  jays.  As  we  neared  the  spruce  grove,  1 
heard  golden-crowned  kinglets  and  pished 
up  two.  Six  eastern  bluebirds  flew  up  along 
the  Far  Field  Road.  We  also  heard  another 
pileated  woodpecker. 

After  two  and  a half  leisurely  hours,  we 
reached  Coyote  Bench  under  a bright  sun 
in  a winter-blue  sky,  which  was  studded 
with  fluffy  clouds  that  sailed  along  in  the 
spanking  breeze.  We  snowshoed  on  to  the 
Far  Field  and  thicket,  but  didn’t  find  many 
birds.  By  then  I was  tired  and  snowshoed 
slowly  back  to  the  edge  of  the  field,  feeling 
discouraged.  A swirling  of  black  birds  into 
trees  along  the  far  edge  of  the  field  raised 
my  spirits.  Although  not  much  of  a sight- 
ing for  valley  dwellers,  the  1 50  or  so  Euro- 
pean starlings  were  unusual  at  that  time  of 
year  for  our  mountain  property. 

We  snowshoed  back  on  Sapsucker 
Ridge  Trail.  Dave  veered  off  to  the  edge  of 
the  ridge  in  search  of  new  species  while  I 
plodded  on,  cutting  my  own  trail  through 
the  deep  snow,  to  the  spruce  grove  where 
we  had  agreed  to  meet.  Dave  didn’t  see  any 
birds,  but  I added  three  more  cardinals  to 
our  count. 

The  town  factory  blew  its  noon  whistle 
and,  intent  on  lunch,  we  snowshoed  swiftly 
down  First  Field  Trail,  neither  hearing  nor 
seeing  any  birds.  While  we  had  been  gone, 
my  husband  Bruce  had  his  own  adventure. 
Asked  to  watch  the  feeders  for  our  resident 
red-breasted  nuthatch,  which  he  quickly 
spotted,  he  then  watched  a sharp-shinned 
hawk  harry  prey  from  the  juniper  tree  next 
to  our  house,  grab  a junco,  take  it  to  the 
edge  of  the  woods,  hold  it  down  while  the 
bird  struggled,  and  pluck  and  eat  it.  We 
arrived  in  time  to  see  the  sharpie,  still  sit- 
ting on  the  ground  at  the  edge  of  the  woods, 
finishing  off  the  remains  of  the  junco. 

Meanwhile,  son  Steve  and  friend  Todd 
had  been  scouring  the  other  end  of  the 
mountain,  most  specifically  the  old 
clearcut,  and  had  found  the  towhee  and 
hermit  thrush,  but  not  the  yellow-bellied 
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sapsucker.  Steve  was  most  excited  about 
the  close-up  view  he  had  of  a golden  eagle 
flying  down  Sapsucker  Ridge.  For  him  it 
was  a walk  down  Memory  Lane,  because 
he  had  seen  a golden  eagle  here,  back  on 
December  16,  1989,  during  a CBC  with 
his  brother  Mark.  But  memory  is  part  of 
what  the  CBC  is  all  about.  Like  hunters 
who  recount  tales  of  past  years,  we  recall 
our  past  CBCs  and  the  birds  we  saw.  And 
we  pass  on  the  tradition.  On  the  same  day 
we  were  counting  here,  our  youngest  son 
Mark  and  his  daughter  Eva,  who  live  in 
Mississippi,  were  participating  in  a CBC 
that  he  had  helped  to  start  the  previous 
year. 

After  lunch  Steve  persuaded  me  to  walk 
down  the  road  with  him,  hut  when  we 
reached  the  last  hill,  he  proposed  going 


down  to  the  bottom  and  ranging  out  to  a 
pond  and  nearby  village.  I bailed  out,  be- 
cause I was  tired,  and  during  my  walk  back 
up  the  road,  I counted  several  winter  wrens 
that  poked  in  and  around  the  stream  de- 
bris. 

Then,  as  I walked  past  our  shed  on  the 
road,  I glimpsed  a movement  out  of  the 
corner  of  my  eye.  A white-throated  spar- 
row flew  against  the  window  pane.  I went 
into  the  shed  and  rescued  it,  a surprising, 
but  fitting  end  to  a bird-filled  day.  Alto- 
gether, we  “bagged”  32  species,  having 
missed  only  the  yellow-bellied  sapsucker 
and  red-tailed  hawk  I had  seen  on  previ- 
ous days.  But  we  always  miss  a few  species 
that  we  know  are  on  the  mountain.  That’s 
part  of  our  Christmas  Bird  Count  tradi- 
tion. □ 


Fun  Came  — By  Connie  Mertz 

Deer  Tales 


If  the  statement  is  correct,  place  the  lettet  at  the  end  in  the  space  provided  and 
then  finish  the  statement  below. 


Deer  are  ruminant  animals.  C 

Deer  are  thought  to  not  be  able  to  see  color  exactly  like  humans  do.  E 

Deer  antlers  begin  growing  in  October.  U 

The  deer  rut  peaks  in  November.  R 

A deer’s  age  can  be  determined  by  its  teeth.  V 

Deer  never  carry  ticks.  T 

Coyotes  will  prey  on  deer.  I 

Only  male  fawns  are  spotted.  H 

Deer  were  once  stocked  in  Pennsylvania.  D 

The  range  of  the  whitetail  extends  over  most  of  North  America.  A 

Deer  consume  six  pounds  of  forage  daily.  S 

Does  have  been  known  to  grow  antlers  on  occasion.  E 


Whitetails  belong  to  the 

which  includes  elk,  moose,  caribou  and  mule  deer. 


family. 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  Tom  Tatum 


Most  times  nothing  remarkable  takes  place.  Some- 
times things  go  according  to  plan.  But  occasionally 
something  truly  unexpected  occurs . 

Strange  But  True 


From  the  moment  a bowhunter 

steps  into  the  deer  woods,  he’s  aware 
of  one  simple  fact:  just  about  anything  can 
happen.  Most  times  nothing  remarkable 
takes  place.  Sometimes  things  go  accord- 
ing to  plan.  But  occasionally  something 
truly  unexpected  occurs,  suddenly  leaping 
out  at  us  like  a startled  raccoon  from  the 
trashcan.  Over  a lifetime  of  hunting  with 
stick  and  string.  I’ve  had  my  share  of  these 
strange  but  true  moments.  The  most  re- 
markable include  both  the  first  deer  I killed 
back  in  1982,  and  the  buck  I tagged  this 
past  November.  The  intervening  quarter- 
century  of  bowhunting  seasons  also  pro- 
vided some  rather  odd  moments.  But  first 
things  first. 

Stranger  things,  no  doubt,  have  hap- 
pened than  what  occurred  on  that  distant 
October  afternoon  in  rural  Chester 


County,  but  not  many.  It  was  the  last  day 
of  the  1982  archery  season.  I had  yet  to 
ever  take  a deer  with  archery  tackle  and 
was  determined  this  would  be  the  year,  but 
as  the  afternoon  slipped  by  and  the  season 
drew  to  a close,  time  was  running  out.  I 
had  begun  bowhunting  in  the  early  1970s, 
and  although  I enjoyed  modest  success  with 
the  rifle,  I had  been  shut  out  every  bow 
season.  Over  the  years,  my  archery  equip- 
ment evolved  from  a recurve  and  home- 
made wooden  treestand  to  a compound 
bow  and  primitive  climbing  stand.  Inno- 
vations of  bowhunting  were  about  to  give 
me  (along  with  every  other  archer)  advan- 
tages that  the  forefathers  of  our  archery  fra- 
ternity could  never  have  imagined. 

So,  perched  up  in  a tulip  poplar,  secure 
in  my  new  Baker  Climbing  Treestand,  my 
recently  purchased  Bear  Whitetail  Hunter 
compound  bow  in  my  hand,  I checked  my 
watch  as  the  final  minutes  of  the  ’82  sea- 
son ticked  away.  Then  a twig  snapped.  A 
deer  came  skulking  across  the  woodlot 
floor.  It  was  alone,  sneaking  toward  me.  1 
made  sure  my  arrow  was  nocked  and  pre- 
pared to  draw  my  bow.  In  those  days  your 
one  deer  tag  was  good  for  any  deer  during 
archery  season.  Even  in  the  long,  late  af- 
ternoon shadows,  I could  clearly  see  there 

AUTHOR'S  2005  strange-but-true  buck.  The 
drooping  antler  was  caused  from  a skull 
fracture  — most  likely  from  fighting  with 
another  buck.  The  deer  seemed  none  the 
worse  for  wear  before  being  harvested. 
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were  no  antlers  on  this  deer’s  head,  hut 
because  it  was  alone,  1 had  no  perspective 
on  Its  size.  As  it  crossed  broadside  just  20 
yards  away,  1 drew  my  bow.  1 wasn’t  accuS' 
tomed  to  hunting  from  such  heights,  and 
when  I released,  my  arrow  flew  over  the 
deer’s  back. 

The  deer  ran  a few  yards  and  then 
stopped.  1 nocked  another  arrow.  When  I 
released  the  second  shot,  the  arrow  glanced 
an  unseen  limb  and  clattered  harmlessly 
through  the  branches  well  above  the  deer’s 
head.  The  deer  ran  oft  another  20  yards, 
hut  almost  immediately  began  to  circle 
hack,  curiously  seeking  the  source  of  all  the 
commotion.  1 readied  a third  arrow,  esti- 
mated  the  range  at  35  yards,  put  the  ap- 
propriate  sight  pin  on  the  deer’s  vitals,  just 
behind  the  shoulder,  and  let  the  arrow  fly. 

What  happened  next  was  absolutely 
astounding.  The  deer  dropped  dead  in  its 
tracks.  Its  tail  flicked  one  time  and  that 
was  it.  1 stood  dumbfounded,  amazed  at  the 
Linhelievahle  killing  power  of  an  arrow, 
having  never  witnessed  it  before.  Excited 
but  cautious,  1 ratcheted  the  climber  back 
down  to  the  ground.  The  afternoon  was 
about  to  fade  into  evening  as  I approached 
the  deer,  all  the  while  expecting  to  find 
my  arrow  protruding  from  the  vitals.  It 
wasn’t  there,  nor  was  there  any  sign  of  a 
wound  in  the  area  where  1 had  aimed.  I 
bent  over  to  inspect  the  deer  and  discov- 
ered it  was  a small  button  buck.  And  that’s 
when  I finally  located  the  arrow. 

The  arrow  had  found  its  mark  all 
right  — high  in  the  skull,  literally  smack 
dab  right  between  the  eyes.  The  broadhead 
had  penetrated  less  than  an  inch,  but  that 
was  more  than  enough  to  cause  instant 
death.  1 was  flabbergasted,  trying  to  com- 
prehend how  an  arrow  aimed  behind  a 
deer’s  shoulder  could  end  up  striking  it  in 
the  front  of  its  skull.  I had  my  first  bow- 
killed  deer,  hut  this  was  certainly  not  a shot 
1 was  proud  of.  All  I can  deduce  is  that  the 
deer  had  been  alerted  by  the  first  two  shots. 
At  my  third  attempt  it  must  have  either 
jumped  or  turned  suddenly  at  the  sound  of 


the  string  and  swung  its  head  around  to- 
ward me.  Had  the  little  buck  not  jumped 
the  string,  it  may  have  proven  to  be  an  ac- 
curate shot.  I’ll  never  know,  hut  the  result 
was  deadly  and  still  ended  up  putting  veni- 
son on  the  table. 

In  the  intervening  years  I have  taken 
dozens  of  deer  both  here  and  in  other  states. 
So  many  seasons  in  the  woods  offer  many 
chances  tor  unusual  moments  to  occur. 
Among  those  have  been  encounters  with 
a host  of  wild  critters.  Some  were  a bit  too 
intimate,  including  some  close  calls  with 
hawks  while  I sat  motionless  in  my  stand. 

Curious  sharp-shinned  hawks  or  aggres- 
sive Cooper’s  hawks  have  approached  me 
on  more  than  one  occasion.  It’s  not  un- 
usual to  have  them  land  on  adjacent 
branches  and  stare  down  for  minutes  on 
end,  trying  to  identify  the  intruder  in  their 
midst.  But  one  morning,  a sudden  move- 
ment of  my  head  must  have  suggested  a 
prey  animal  to  one  of  these  raptors.  Sud- 
denly, an  attacking  Cooper’s  hawk  ap- 
peared directly  in  front  of  my  face,  swoop- 
ing in  literally  inches  from  the  end  of  my 
nose.  I reflexively  squeezed  my  eyes  closed 
and  wrenched  my  head  away.  The  hawk 
broke  off  its  attack  at  the  last  second,  but 
not  before  its  wingtips  brushed  heavily 
against  my  cheek  as  it  flew  by.  It  lighted  in 
a nearby  tree  where  it  could  inspect  me  for 
a few  uncertain  minutes.  It  seemed  to  shake 
its  head  in  disgust  before  heading  out  in 
quest  of  a more  manageable  meal. 

On  a crisp  November  morning  two  sea- 
sons ago,  I climbed  into  my  stand  an  hour 
before  daylight.  Just  as  dawn  arrived,  I be- 
gan to  hear  clucking  and  putting  sounds 
coming  from  the  stand  of  conifers.  I was 
surrounded  by  a flock  of  roosting  turkeys. 
As  the  sun  came  up,  I watched  and  listened 
as  the  hig  bronze  birds  rumbled  down  from 
their  roosts,  collected  in  a flock  of  two 
dozen  birds  on  the  ground  below  me,  then 
paraded  away  in  search  of  breakfast.  Al- 
though I’ve  bowhunted  in  many  remote 
counties  across  the  state,  this  was  the  first 
and  only  tune  I’ve  actually  roosted  with 
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ONE  never  knows  what's  going  to  happen 
on  stand;  good,  bad,  ugly  or  just  plain 
strange. 

turkeys  — and  in  Chester  County  of  all 
places. 

While  I’ve  never  spotted  a true  albino 
whitetail  while  hunting,  1 have  seen  a few 
piebald  deer,  predominantly  white  with  a 
few  splotches  of  brown.  One  of  these  was  a 
decent  6-point  buck  1 hunted  one  season. 
1 saw  him  twice  that  year,  but  always  well 
out  of  bow  range.  1 did  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  take  a small  piebald  doe  a few  years 
back.  It  was  a fawn  that  1 passed  up  every 
time  it  wandered  beneath  my  stand.  Its 
twin  was  a button  buck  with  a traditional 
brown  coat,  probably  a third  again  as  big 
as  the  piebald.  1 suspect  that  whatever  gene 
made  the  other  deer  a piebald  may  have 
also  stunted  her  growth.  1 never  saw  her 
again  after  that  season,  but  in  the  end,  1 
would  have  to  say  that  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  buck  1 took  last  Novem- 
ber qualify  as  the  strangest  of  all. 

As  a high  school  English  teacher,  1 tried 
to  squeeze  in  an  hour  or  so  of  hunting  be- 
fore my  first  period  class  began  at  8 a.m. 
This  was  possible  only  during  the  last  few 
weeks  of  the  regular  season,  after  setting 
the  clocks  back  an  hour.  One  Monday 
morning  during  the  first  week  of  Novem- 
ber, a small  forkhorn  made  its  way  toward 
me.  A big-racked  buck  followed.  It  was  just 
first  light,  but  1 could  see  there  was  some- 
thing strange  about  the  mature  buck’s  ant- 
lers. It  appeared  that  the  right  side  had  a 
huge  drop  tine.  I decided  I would  fill  my 
buck  tag  with  this  unusual  deer. 

Even  seasoned  hunters  like  yours  truly 
are  subject  to  brain  freeze  under  pressure. 
As  the  buck  passed  directly  beneath  the 
tree  where  1 was  sitting,  I decided  to  stand 
up  to  get  a better  shot.  Dumb  move.  Even 
though  I was  high  above  the  ground,  the 
buck  detected  the  movement  and 
scrambled  off  about  30  yards.  He  still  of- 
fered me  a decent  broadside  shot,  but  when 
I released  the  arrow,  he  jumped  the  string, 
and  my  tag  went  unfilled  that  day. 


Exactly  one  week  later,  1 returned  to  the 
same  tree.  Just  before  daylight  1 heard  ant- 
lers rattling  a hundred  yards  away  — evi- 
dence that  another  archer  was  hunting  the 
adjacent  property  that  morning.  Not  long 
after  dawn,  1 spotted  the  forkhorn  as  he 
meandered  toward  my  stand.  I wondered 
if  the  drop-tine  buck  was  still  traveling  with 
him.  A rustle  of  leaves  caught  my  atten- 
tion, and  sure  enough,  the  other  buck  was 
also  heading  in  my  direction.  The  odd  ant- 
ler confirmed  it  was  the  same  deer. 

I like  to  think  1 learn  from  my  mistakes, 
so  this  time  1 kept  my  seat  — and  my 
cool  — as  the  buck  passed  beneath  me.  It 
was  a direct,  overhead  shot,  hardly  the  ideal 
broadside  variety,  and  1 watched  my  car- 
bon arrow  disappear  between  the  buck’s 
shoulder  blades  before  he  bolted  away  and 
out  of  sight.  1 listened  for  the  sound  of  the 
deer  crashing  and  thrashing  as  he  fell  mor- 
tally wounded,  but  1 never  heard  a thing, 
and  that  concerned  me. 

1 checked  my  watch.  1 know  it’s  best  to 
wait  at  least  half  an  hour  before  trailing  an 
arrowed  deer,  but  1 was  at  the  mercy  of  the 
school  bell  that  morning.  After  an  impa- 
tient 10  minutes  passed,  I climbed  down 
and  found  my  arrow  sticking  in  the  ground. 
It  was  covered  its  entire  length  in  blood, 
from  the  100  grain  Rocky  Mountain 
broadhead  to  the  green  and  white  feath- 
ered fletchings.  I didn’t  see  any  sign  of  a 
blood  trail,  but  1 had  marked  the  spot  1 last 
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saw  the  fleeing  buck.  1 took  a few  steps  in 
that  direction  and  found  him  lying  dead 
just  60  yards  away. 

The  first  thing  1 did  was  check  out  his 
unusual  rack.  It  wasn’t  a drop  tine  after  all. 
Incredibly,  this  buck’s  skull  was  fractured 
all  around  the  base  of  its  right  antler.  The 
break  was  so  severe  and  the  piece  of  skull 
so  loose  that  the  antler  hung  down  flush 
against  the  side  of  its  head  to  the  point 
where  the  brow  tine  was  actually  gouging 
into  its  eye.  I knew  from  our  previous  en- 
counter  that  this  buck  had  been  walking 
around  like  this  for  at  least  a week,  seem- 
ingly unfazed  by  its  dilemma.  I suspect  that 
its  injury  was  most  likely  caused  by  lock- 
ing antlers  with  another  buck  and  that 
somehow,  in  the  twisting  and  torque  that 
ensued,  this  buck’s  skull  cracked,  allowing 
the  two  locked- up  bucks  to  separate.  Both 
my  butcher  and  my  taxidermist  inspected 
the  skull  and  believe  that  this  theory  is  the 
most  credible  explanation  of  what  prob- 
ably happened  to  this  unlucky  buck.  Of 
course  a car  may  have  also  struck  the  deer, 
but  that  seems  unlikely  given  the  location 
and  nature  of  the  fracture.  An  encounter 
with  a motor  vehicle  would  have  more 
likely  broken  an  antler  off  and,  at  the  very 
least,  left  the  deer  crippled  or  lame.  In  the 
end,  it’s  something  I can  never  know  for 
certain. 

But  the  morning  was  about  to  take  a 
more  bizarre  turn.  I completed  the  field- 
dressing chores  when  1 heard  a branch  snap. 
I looked  up  to  see  another  nice  buck  crash- 
ing through  the  brush  directly  at  me.  When 
he  was  just  20  yards  away,  running  full  tilt, 
he  veered  suddenly  to  his  right,  ran  another 
10  or  1 5 yards,  and  collapsed  to  the  ground. 
He  fell  dead  a mere  30  yards  from  where 
my  buck  lay. 

The  moment  I saw  him  scrambling  pell- 
mell  through  the  woods,  I knew  what  was 
happening.  The  hunter  I heard  rattling  that 

Fun  Game  answer: 
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morning  had  gotten  lucky,  too.  Over  the 
years  I’ve  observed  many  arrowed  deer  run- 
ning away  from  me,  but  this  was  the  first 
time  I’d  ever  seen  one  run  directly  toward 
me  while  1 watched  from  a ground-level 
perspective.  I walked  over  to  the  buck.  It 
was  another  nice  8-point  with  a rack  wider 
than  my  buck’s,  but  not  as  heavy  — and, 
of  course,  its  skull  wasii’t  fractured. 

1 called  up  into  the  woods.  “Hey,  buddy. 
Your  buck’s  down  right  here.” 

“Really.^”  answered  the  disbelieving 
voice.  “1  got  him?” 

“Yeah.  You  got  him.  It’s  a nice  one,  too. 
Just  follow  the  sound  of  my  voice.  He’s  right 
here.” 

In  a few  minutes  the  hunter  emerged 
and  introduced  himself.  His  name  was 
Andrew  Jackson.  He  was  from  Lancaster 
County  and  this  was  the  best  buck  he  had 
taken  to  date.  “1  thought  1 shot  too  low,” 
he  said,  still  stunned  at  his  unsuspected 
success. 

“Apparently  you  shot  just  right.  Con- 
gratulations,” I said,  shaking  his  hand.  “Tell 
you  what.  Because  I found  your  buck  for 
you,  maybe  you  can  help  me  drag  my  buck 
back  to  my  truck.”  1 gestured  over  toward 
my  deer  that  Jackson  hadn’t  noticed  until 
that  moment. 

“You  got  one,  too,”  he  said,  even  more 
amazed.  “Wow.  We  had  quite  a morning, 
didn’t  we?” 

I couldn’t  disagree.  After  that  we 
dragged  my  buck  a short  80  yards  to  my 
truck  and  1 thanked  Jackson  for  his  help. 
Then  I drove  home  and  dropped  the  deer 
off  in  the  shade  where  it  would  stay  cool, 
cleaned  myself  up,  changed  my  clothes,  and 
still  made  it  to  school  in  time  to  teach  my 
first  period  class.  Jackson  was  right.  It  had 
been  quite  a morning. 

But  even  with  30  years  in  the  deer 
woods  behind  me,  1 hope  I have  plenty 
more  such  mornings  — and  evenings  — 
still  ahead.  I’ve  already  had  my  share  of 
strange  but  true  moments  in  the 
bowhunting  woods,  but  I still  can’t  wait  to 
see  what  happens  next.  □ 
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Lock,  Stock  & Barrel 

By  Dave  Ehrig 


The  decision  of  when  to  pull  the  trigger  and  fire  the 
only  shot  a muzzldoading  rifle  possesses  is  critical  to 
success.  Any  experienced  black  powder  hunter  will 
share  their  secret  to  success  with  those  who  listen: 

“Make  that  first  shot  count.  ” 

Quick  Second  Shots 
and  Other  Lies 


A THIN  CRUST  of  snow  cmnched  with 
^ each  step  as  three  pairs  of 
Thinsulate-filled  rubber  boots  ambled  up 
the  ravine  as  the  hunters  hustled  to  their 
stands.  Another  three  pairs  of  boots 
stamped  their  Vihram  and  ribbed  imprints 
into  the  icy  snow  with  sounds  that  echoed 
“predators”  to  every  prey  animal  in  the 
hemlock  and  laurel-choked  rim  of  Junk’s 
Pond. 

SGL  36  was  seemingly  ours  for  the  tak- 
ing. While  cars  lined  the  parking  lot  and 
roadsides  of  this  remote  public  hunting 
grounds  during  the  early  fall  months,  this 
late  season  muzzleloader  hunt  offered  thou- 
sands of  acres  for  our  party  of  six.  One  of 
the  great  attractions  of  the  flintlock  sea- 
son is  the  awesome  quietness  and  solitude 


found  in  January. 

The  landscape  revealed  lots  of  deer 
tracks.  Apparently  the  whitetails  were  ac- 
tive during  the  bright  full  moon.  Nipped 
blackberry  brambles  and  browsed  lower 
limbs  of  the  hardwoods  were  evidence  of 
feeding,  as  were  the  small  piles  of  leaves 
atop  the  snow.  Bill,  Gary  and  I pushed  on 
through  an  opening  of  pines  lining  the 
swampy  terrain.  Next,  we  waded  through 
the  raspberry  cane  and  greenbrier  that  grew 
where  some  loggers  had  opened  up  the 
canopy.  Finally,  our  line  of  drivers  arrived 
at  each  of  the  hemlock  ravines  and  picked 
their  ambush  points. 

A group  of  does  burst  from  the  hem- 
locks and  made  tracks  directly  up  the  ridge. 
While  waiting  for  the  telltale  thump  of  a 
flintlock,  the  only  racket  emerging 
from  the  hillside  was  the  crunching 
of  old  snow  and  a plaintive  remark, 
“there  they  go.”  On  this  first  drive 
the  score  tallied;  deer  1,  hunters  0. 

The  frosty  morning  swamp  drive 
gave  way  to  the  sun’s  anemic  warmth 

HALFWAY  up  the  draw  the  doe 
stopped  to  look  back  at  the  white 
smoke  as  it  hung  in  the  air.  Gary  was 
digging  in  his  pocket  for  the  plastic 
tubes  that  held  his  reloads  . . . 
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and  melting  snow.  Droplets  formed  on  the 
tips  of  branches.  Old  priming  powder  was 
replaced,  touchholes  were  picked,  and  the 
walkers  now  switched  places  with  the 
standers  for  the  second  drive. 

Fifteen  minutes  into  the  next  drive 
three  does  broke  from  the  streamside  cover 
and  headed  straight  up  the  draw.  This  time 
our  strategy  was  to  stay  above  them.  A fa- 
miliar roar  from  the  ignition  of  black  pow- 
der, which  turned  out  to  he  far  more  im- 
pressive than  the  accuracy  of  the  shot,  hur- 
ried a hig  deer  up  the  hill  toward  me.  The 
other  deer  abruptly  circled  back  to  the 
swamp  from  where  they  had  been  driven. 

Halfway  up  the  draw  the  doe  stopped 
to  look  back  toward  the  white  smoke  still 
hanging  in  the  air.  Gary  was  digging  in  his 
pocket  for  the  plastic  tubes  that  held  his 
loads.  The  motion  of  his  reloatfing  was 
fairly  rapid,  but  it  also  alarmed  the  deer. 
By  the  time  powder  and  patched  round  ball 
were  ramrodded  and  the  flintlock  primed 
for  the  next  shot,  the  deer  had  made  a few 
bounding  leaps  out  of  Gary’s  range  but 
closer  to  me.  The  iron  sights  on  my  .54 
jaeger  aligned  on  the  fleeing  hrown  form, 
now  only  50  yards  away  and  closing.  As 
flint  and  steel  turned  the  black  powder  into 
fire  and  smoke,  the  whitetail  broke  into  full 
flight.  An  unseen  sapling  had  abruptly 
stopped  the  flight  of  my  roundball. 

Every  experienced  hunter,  regardless  of 
what  gun  or  how  they  are  using,  wishes  for 
a quick  second  shot,  or  better  yet,  they  wish 
they  could  retake  that  first  shot.  While 
anticipating  venison,  we  sometimes  forget 
about  those  things  that  impede  success. 
Deer  movement,  brushy  obstacles,  slow 
ignition  and  a myriad  other  things  some- 
times prevent  accuracy.  But  they  are  ele- 
ments we  need  to  consider  before  squeez- 
ing tbe  trigger. 

Can  we  take  a quick  second  shot? 

To  be  honest,  a quick  second  shot  with 
a muzzleloader  requires  a series  of  loading 
movements,  sounds,  and  a time  lapse  of 
about  20  seconds.  In  reality,  a quick  sec- 


ond shot  will  more  times  than  not,  result 
in  a less  well-aimed  shot  at  a more  distant 
target.  Whitetails  are  more  often  anchored 
by  an  accurate,  confident  first  shot,  rarely 
a hastily  loaded  second. 

Quick  Second  Shots 

A rifleman  during  the  Revolutionary 
War  era  was  expected  to  load  and  fire  his 
rifle  three  times  within  one  minute.  To 
improve  his  rate  of  fire,  the  Minute  Man 
kept  his  powder  measurer  — usually  a tip 
of  cow  horn,  hollowed  out  deer  antler,  or 
cone  of  brass  — tethered  to  a lace  above 
the  powderhorn.  Once  the  powder  was 
poured  down  the  bore,  the  loading  of  a 
greased,  patched  roundball  could  be  hur- 
ried by  having  a bullet  board. 

The  wooden  bullet  board  and  antler- 
tipped  measurers  that  hang  from  a 
powderhorn  strap  or  hide  in  a possibles  bag 
are  an  18’'’  century  attempt  at  shortcutting 
loading  time.  Both  are  easy  to  make  and 
offer  an  edge  in  reloading.  Any  M-inch 
scrap  of  wood,  two  inches  wide  and  four 
inches  long,  can  be  drilled  with  a 14-inch 
hole  to  accept  a greased,  patched, 
roundball.  This  bullet  board  does  cut  the 
loading  time  in  half,  and  is  a quiet  and  con- 
venient way  to  carry  bullets.  Antler  tips 
can  be  hollowed  to  hold  a measured  charge 
from  the  horn  and,  again,  are  time  savers. 

On  a bullet  board  a greased  patch  is  laid 
across  the  opening,  a round  ball  pressed 
into  the  hole  and  then  the  patch  is  cut. 
This  early  American  speedloader  allowed 
the  rifleman  to  simply  poke  the  patched 
hall  out  of  the  board  and  down  the  bore  in 
a single  stroke.  Having  participated  in 
many  speed  matches  with  muzzleloaders,  I 
can  attest  to  its  efficiency.  I carry  a three- 
shot  bullet  hoard  tethered  to  my  hunting 
pouch  strap,  and  a short  starter  sleeved 
inside  my  hunting  pouch. 

Modern  muzzleloading  riflemen  have 
plastic.  Those  who  hunt  with  a modern 
muzzleloader  will  probably  choose  a differ- 
ent approach;  the  plastic  speed-loading 
tube.  Back  in  the  1980s,  flexible  soft  plas- 
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tic  vial'like  tubes  were  pre-loaded  with 
powder  and  bullet.  They  worked,  but  the 
resistance  of  the  bullet  to  the  expanding 
vial  cylinder  left  shooters  looking  for  some- 
thing else.  Plastic  35mm  film  canisters  were 
tried,  then  plastic  plumbing  conduit  were 
cut  to  size  for  various  calibers  and  loads. 

In  time,  efficient  Speed  Shells,  Quik- 
Loaders  and  Lightning  Loaders  became 
combined  into  a revolving  cylinder,  with 
multiple  loading  tubes  such  as  the  RMC 
EC'Loader. 

TTie  beauty  of  plastic  is  that  it  can  be 
formed  into  any  shape  and  designed  for  any 
convenience  that  the  shooter  has  in  mind. 
The  Thompson/Center  4-in-l  Speed 
Loader  incorporates  the  powder/bullet  and 
percussion  cap  into  the  plastic  cylinder,  but 
takes  the  loading  process  a step  further  by 
adding  an  internal  short  starter.  For  per- 
cussion rifle  shooters,  it  really  is  an  all  in 
one  accoutrement  for  second  shots.  Flint- 
lock shooters  will  still  need  to  deal  with 
the  priming  powder. 

Knight  Rifles’  Speed  Shell  also  contains 
an  internal  ball  starter,  but  has  the  added 
volume  to  accept  up  to  three  pellets  or  1 50 
grains  of  bulk  powder.  Cabela’s  takes  plas- 
tic loaders  a notch  higher  by  adding  a vol- 
ume measure  to  the  4-in'l  T Loader.  After 
measuring  the  volume  of  powder  and  cap- 
ping, the  opposite  end  has  a space  for  prim- 
ing powder  or  caps.  A short  starter  exten- 
sion is  molded  into  the  plastic  frame  mak- 


POWDER,  patch  and  ball  tell  all.  Eighteenth 
century  riflemen  attempted  to  speed  up 
the  loading  process  with  patched 
roundballs  inserted  into  a bullet  board. 

ing  the  device  a really  nice,  second  shot 
conv'enience. 

Any  muzzleloading  hunter  who  uses  an 
in  line  during  the  early  season,  or  in 
WMUs  that  include  the  special  regulations 
counties,  will  appreciate  the  utility  of  T/C’s 
LJ-View  Flex  Loader.  A soft  rubber  handle 
holds  three  large,  clear  tubes  for  propel- 
lant and  bullets.  Four  209  shotgun  primers 
are  pressure  fitted  into  the  handle  for  easy 
access  when  priming  the  gun. 

One  cautionary  note  to  pellet 
users:  Pyrodex  and  Triple  Seven  pellets 
have  about  the  same  volume-for-volume 
equivalency  of  black  powder,  but  they  gen- 
erate different  velocities.  The  velocities  for 
pellets  are  usually  higher  than  those  gen- 
erated by  GOEX,  Elephant  or  Schuetzen 
brands  of  black  powder.  Swiss  black  pow- 
der generates  higher  velocities  that  are 
closer  to  those  achieved  by  the  pellets.  So, 
if  you  sighted  in  with  a hulk  black  powder, 
stay  with  it  in  hunting  season.  And  remem- 
ber, black  powder  ignites  at  approximately 
480-degrees  Fahrenheit,  whereas  the  Class 
B flammable  solids  of  replica  powders  won’t 
reach  ignition  until  740-degrees.  Flintlock 
hunters  in  particular  must  pay  attention  to 
this  detail. 

Another  key  element  in  the  speed  of  the 
loading  process  is  the  ease  of  ramrodding 
the  bullet  down  on  top  of  the  powder.  The 
best  accuracy  of  a patched  roundball  is 
achieved  when  a shootet  loads  a really  tight 
combination  of  ball  and  patch  into  the 
bore.  But,  the  tightness  of  the  load  de- 
mands a lot  of  pressure  on  the 
ramrod,  which  works  against  the  hunter 
who  IS  trying  to  quickly  load  for  a second 
shot.  Hunters  may  want  to  consider  a thin- 
ner patch  material  for  the  second  shot  to 
make  loading  easier. 

Sabotted-bullet  projectiles  produce  a lot 
of  friction  between  the  plastic  sabot  and 
bore.  Harvester  ribbed  Crush  Sabots  have 
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reduced  this  problem.  By  having  the  air 
space  between  the  ribs,  the  sabot  slides 
down  the  barrel  with  far  less  friction  and 
still  produces  the  necessary  contact  with 
the  rifling  for  accuracy.  The  Harvester 
Scorpion  bullet  uses  a unique  plastic  gas 
check  cup  at  the  base  of  the  bullet  to  in- 
crease the  speed  of  reloading.  The  CVA 
Power  Belt  bullet  pioneered  this  concept. 

T/C  maintains  the  new  Super  Glide 
Shockwave  Sabots,  which  has  two  petals, 
can  he  loaded  with  one  hand.  While  engi- 
neered to  withstand  the  heaviest  of  mag- 
num powder  charges,  the  two  petals  are 
designed  to  break  off  and  release  excellent 
downrange  performance  by  the  Shock 
Wave  bullet. 

By  necessity,  every  muzzleloading  rifle 
carries  a ramrod.  These  mostly  wooden  rods 
are  part  of  the  weakest  link  in  speeding  up 
the  reloading  process.  Wood  splinters  and 
breaks  when  too  much  pressure  or  bend- 
ing is  applied  by  a hunter’s  hands. 

Aside  from  the  obvious  puncture  cuts 
and  splinters,  there’s  the  aspect  that  with- 
out a ramrod,  the  rifle  becomes  useless.  It’s 
a good  idea  to  either  replace  the  wooden 
ramrod  with  a synthetic  or  aluminum  rod, 
or  carry  a longer  range  rod  that  doubles  as 
a pole  for  steadying  the  rifle.  I like  the 
Power  Rod  from  T/C  that  has  a pivoting 
T-handle  for  easier  seating  of  the  bullet. 

Priming 

Priming  is  the  last  component  of  reload- 
ing and  causes  some  of  the  most  obvious 
movement  to  game.  Flintlocks  need  prim- 
ing powder  poured  from  a container,  re- 
gardless of  whether  it’s  a horn  or  plastic 
vial.  By  keeping  the  primer  handy  in  your 
pocket  or,  better  yet,  suspended  from  a lan- 
yard around  your  neck,  priming  takes  a lot 
less  thought  and  time. 

Percussion  caps  and  209  primers  have 
their  own  special  needs.  Cold  weather  cre- 
ates stiff  and  numb  fingers  that  are  usually 
encased  in  gloves.  Trying  to  place  a tiny 
#1 1 cap  or  slippery  209  primer  into  a re- 
cessed space  can  be  a difficult  and  frustrat- 


ing maneuver.  Capping  tools  that  present 
the  percussion  cap  to  the  nipple  or  recess 
channel  also  organize  and  keep  the  little 
buggers  clean  and  quiet. 

Do  they  speed  up  the  loading 
process?  Yes.  Will  they  provide  a quick  sec- 
ond shot  when  a hunter  misses  the 
first?  No.  It’s  far  better  to  run  a fouling 
patch  up  and  down  the  barrel,  carefully 
reload,  and  then  make  an  accurate  second 
shot,  not  just  a quickie.  But,  if  you  are  seek- 
ing modern  convenience,  I think  that  the 
EC-Loader  is  worth  a look. 

What  about  Pyrodex  and  Triple  Seven 
pellets?  They,  too,  have  a quick  loading 
flask  available.  RMC  makes  a molded  plas- 
tic flask  that  holds  22  pellets  and  dispenses 
two  pellets  at  a time.  The  flask  is  designed 
for  50-caliber,  50-grain  pellets.  Another 
RMC  Hunter  Model  Pellet  Flask  holds  a 
smaller  number,  12,  for  lighter  weight  and 
pocket  convenience. 

Percussion  caps,  both  rifle  and  musket, 
and  209  shotgun  primers  need  to  be  orga- 
nized into  cappers.  This  makes  them  readily 
available,  and  prevents  them  from  rolling 
around  in  the  lint  and  dirt  found  at  the 
bottom  of  hunting  coat  pockets. 

What  about  the  bullets?  Plastic  sabots 
need  care  so  the  bullets  don’t  slide  out  of 
alignment,  or  accuracy  suffers.  This  is  one 
of  the  reasons  1 like  the  Speed  Shell  tubes 
for  pellet/sabot  loads. 

Is  a quick  muzzleloading  second  shot 
a lie? 

When  compared  to  a repeating  rifle,  yes. 
Muzzleloading  hunters  would  be  far  better 
served  by  a carefully  loaded  and  aimed  sec- 
ond shot.  The  stressful  emotions  that  hunt- 
ers deal  with  after  the  shot  can  cause  pow- 
der to  be  spilled,  bullets  loaded  without 
powder,  inadequate  pressure  from  the  ram- 
rod, and  a host  of  other  forgotten  proce- 
dures that  are  needed  for  accuracy. 

Plastic  vials  definitely  cut  down  the  time 
and  search  for  loading  components,  but 
hunters  would  be  far  better  served  concen- 
trating to  make  that  first  shot  count.  □ 
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91  Years  and  Counting,  Wes  Bower  Eeh. 
The  Journey,  C.  Dennis  Ziegler  Eeh. 

In  Search  of  Winter  Ringnecks, 

Bud  Cole  Eeh. 

Eamily,  Friends  and  Elk,  Dave  Ehrig  Mar. 

A Textbook  Tom,  Richard  Tate  Mar. 

Peanut  Butter  & Jelly  Deer, 

Andrew  Troutman  Mar. 

First  Bird,  Chip  Minto  Apr. 

You’ve  Got  to  Be  a Fox, 

C.  Dennis  Ziegler  Apr. 

Mr.  Persistent,  Bill  Briggs  Apr. 

The  Meadow  Gobbler  and  the  Mouse, 

Harvey  Bauer  May 

Second  Chance  Gobbler,  William  T. 

Benigni  May 

Three  Long  Beards  . . . Nary  a Gobble, 

Larry  L.  Harshharger  May 

A Bear  to  Remember,  Brian  J.  Seman  June 
Staying  East  For  Trophy  Elk, 

C.D.  Denmon  July 

A Second  Chance,  Dave  Bates  July 

The  Fort,  David  Lockard  July 

The  Rabbit  Club,  Don  Knaus  Aug. 

The  New  Season,  John  Donoughe  Aug. 

Third  Time’s  a Charm,  Keith  Gilkey  Aug. 

Father  and  Son,  David  M.  O’Hara  Sept. 

Shooting  Over  Ben,  Jerry  Bush  Sept. 

The  Chestnut  Stump,  Ken  Shaffer  Sept. 

A Season  to  Remember, 

Kathi  Ponzetti  Sept. 

Still  Hunting  Big  Earl, 

David  W.  Evans  Oct. 

Calling  in  a Fall  Gobbler, 

Dave  Cooper  Oct. 


Brother  Hunter,  Bob  Steiner  Oct. 

What  It’s  All  About,  David  W.  Aigler  Oct. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Orchard, 

H.  “Bumper”  Bauer  Oct. 

Rimfire  Squirrels,  Dave  Dufford  Nov. 

Mike’s  Backyard  Bruiser, 

Roger  Hayslip  Nov. 

The  8-Hour  Ruck,  Patrick  Romig  Nov. 

Small  Game,  Ralph  Scherder  Nov. 

A $200  Deer  wirh  a $10  Rifle, 

Connie  Mertz  Nov. 

Grouse  Daze,  C.  Dennis  Ziegler  Nov. 

My  Fourth  Rear,  Roger  S.  Holtzer  Nov. 

Three  the  First  Day,  Dave  Cooper  Nov. 

Christmas  Marlin,  Samuel  L.  Heaster  Dec. 

Fourth  Time’s  a Charm, 

Emily  Ann  Snyder  Dec. 

The  Gift  and  Lee  Roy’s  Final  Buck, 

Jerry  Bush  Dec. 

Banner  Day  at  Balding  Ridge, 

Bill  Haines  Dec. 

Winter  Camp,  John  E.  Donoughe  Dec. 

My  Quest,  Erick  Butters  Dec. 


Furtaking 

Hunting  Pennsylvania’s  “Pumas,” 

Bill  Everett  July 

65  Years  a Trapper,  Jim  Allera  Aug. 

The  Luck  of  the  Draw,  Jon  Lh.  Pries  Oct. 

Miscellaneous 

A Potentially  Deadly  Drag, 

Jerry  Bush  Nov. 

The  Naturalist’s  Eye,  Marcia  Bonta 


Mountain  of  Ice  Jan. 

Mad  Marmots  Eeh. 

Life  at  a Vernal  Pond  Mar. 

Crusader  for  Birds  Apr. 

The  Piney  Tract  May 

Green  Immigrants  of  June  June 

Important  Bird  Area  #32  July 

Grasslands  of  Central  PA  Aug. 

The  Black  Cat  Returns  Sept. 

They  Came  and  They  Went  Oct. 

Thanksgiving  Bird  Nov. 

Snowshoeing  for  Birds  Dec. 

Off  the  Wire,  Boh  D’Angelo  All 

Penn’s  Woods  Journal, 

Boh  Sopchick 

Now  1 Know  the  Hunter  Eeh. 

One  for  the  Graybeards  Mar. 

The  Shed  Hunter  Apr. 
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Reserve  Bid  May 

Enchanted  Forest  July 

Diorama  Aug. 

PGC  Staff  Written 

Boake  Run  Project,  Richard  Macklem  Feh. 
The  Backyard  Poachers, 


Erin  P.  Kabler  Feh. 

Managing  for  a Flealthy  Herd  Feb. 

Mistake  Kill?  You  Make  the  Call, 

Guy  Hansen  Mar. 

Reducing  Deer-Human  Conflicts  Mar. 

The  Magic  Hour,  Boh  D’Angelo  Apr. 

Bling  in  Your  Gamebag, 

Lori  D.  Richardson  Apr. 

Incident  at  Graveyard  Hill, 

William  Wasserman  May 

Deer  Management:  Strategies  for 

Landowners,  Cal  DuBrock  June 

My  Woodcock  Mentor, 

Lawrence  Hergenroeder  June 

The  Rocks,  Jonathan  S.  Zuck  July 

In  Search  of  Bam  Owls, 

Lori  Richardson  July 

Common  Ground,  Walter  James  Jr.  Aug. 

PA  Teachers  Go  WILD, 

Lori  Richardson  Sept. 

Night  Watch  in  Benson  Hollow, 

Thomas  M.  Sabolcik  Sept. 

15  for  17,  Bob  D’Angelo  Oct. 

CSI  Wildlife,  Lori  D.  Richardson  Oct. 

Just  a Couple  of  Trees, 

Pete  Sussenbach  Nov. 

2005-06  Small  Game  & Furbearer 

Harvests,  Tracey  Librandi  Mumma  Nov. 
DNA,  Lori  D.  Richardson  Dec. 

Blood  and  Guts,  Terry  D.  Wills  Dec. 

Conservation  Index 

Hunters  enjoy  a great  elk  season  Jan. 

PGC  Retirees  Jan. 

Roe  selected  as  executive  director  Feb. 

Bear  harvest  record  shattered  Feh. 

Importation  ban  on  certain  carcass 

parts  from  states  with  CWD  Feh. 


Final  adoption  of  2006-07  seasons  and 


hag  limits  postponed  until  April  Mar. 

Board  approves  acquisition  of  more 

than  418  acres  Mar. 

PA  elk:  CWD  free  Mar. 

PGC  supports  efforts  to  remove 

SS  number  requirement  Apr. 

New  tools  for  hunting  and  trapping 

furhearers  Apr. 

Bear  harvest  update  Apr. 

2005- 06  deer  harvest:  354,390  May 

Youth  Hunter  Essay  contest  winners  May 

PA  leads  nation  in  CREP  May 

2006- 07  seasons  and  hag  limits  June 

Mentored  Youth  Hunt  program  June 

Deer  shooting  spree  uncovered  June 

2006-07  antlerless  deer  license 

allocations  June 

25-Year  Club  June 

Antlerless  deer  license  allocations  July 

Efforts  to  protect  egret  and  heron 

colony  implemented  July 

Hunters  set  safety  record  in  2005  July 

Mentored  youth  hunting  approved  Aug. 

Citizen  Advisory  Committees  to  he 

part  of  deer  management  Aug. 

Mining  lease  helps  Flight  93 

memorial  Aug. 

Urban/Suhurban  deer  management 

plan  Aug. 

Furtakers  take  221  bobcats  in  ’05-06  Aug. 

Mentored  youth  hunting  program 

underway  Sept. 

Dove  and  early  Canada  goose  seasons 

Sept.  1 Sept. 

25-Year  Deputies  Sept. 

2006-07  Waterfowl  Seasons  Oct. 

PGC  pays  $1.7  million  in  lieu  of  taxes  Oct. 
Avian  Influenza  information  Oct. 

Bear  Check  Stations  Nov. 

Board  takes  steps  to  prepare  for 

electronic  license  sales  Dec. 

Bait  approved  for  deer  in  Southeast  Dec. 

Major  wildlife  projects  and 

conservation  easements  approved  Dec. 


DECEMBER  2006 
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Pays  Remembered 

The  calendar  on  the  desk,  in  which  I’ve  been  scrihhling  my  life  for  the  past 
year,  is  dog-eared  and  ragged  now;  the  one  on  the  wall  has  taken  me  through  1 1 
pretty  pictures  to  reach  this  final  one,  an  equally  pretty  snowscape.  A new  version  of 
each  sits  on  a shelf,  ready  to  open  when  the  chimes  ring  in  the  fresh  year. 

But  before  I commit  the  new  year  to  the  dull  reality  of  a calendar.  I’d  like  to  try  to 
build  it  first  in  my  imagination  — my  perfect  year,  salted  with  the  things  that  will  live 
on  in  memory  long  after  the  calendar  pages  are  hauled  to  the  recycling  bin. 


Jan.  23:  After  weeks  of  sharp  cold  and  good  snows,  the  air 
softens;  the  winds  blow  from  the  south  for  the  next  two  days, 
and  a classic  January  thaw  spreads  over  the  state.  The 
woods  are  full  of  the  sound  of  dripping,  running 
water,  and  a cardinal,  mindless  of  the  weeks 
of  winter  yet  to  come,  sings  a clear  song 
of  spring  from  the  middle  of  the  dogwood 
thicket. 


March  1:  Low  clouds,  mild  breezes  and  the  sky 
a solid  sheet  of  geese,  pushing  the  last  of  winter  north  before  them  like  a living,  braying 
broom. 

May  12:  The  March  Brown  hatch  is  on,  and  the  trout  on  Kettle  Creek  are  gorging, 
the  pools  dimpled  with  rises.  The  oaks  are  furred  with  new,  buckskin-colored  leaves  just 
unfolding,  and  the  memory  of  the  morning’s  gobbler  — the  shiny  bronze-black  feathers, 
the  red  head,  that  elegant  strut  — is  still  fresh. 

July  9:  The  first  crickets  of  the  year  begin  their  nocturnal  chorus,  as  the  bats  swoop 
on  a damp,  sultry  evening,  the  kind  of  night  when  a bowl  of  ice  cream  with  fresh  black 
raspberries  goes  down  very  well. 

Sept.  20:  A chilly  northwest  wind,  and  a day-long  parade  of  raptors  streaming  down 
the  ridge  — broad -winged  hawks  by  the  thousands,  ospreys,  bald  eagles,  a continent’s 
worth  of  hunters  funneling  along  these  weathered  old  hills,  hound  for  far  horizons. 

Oct.  27:  Me,  a hoy  with  a .22,  and  a gloriously  empty  day  to  wander  the  mountain 
looking  for  squirrels. 

Nov.  26:  Something  big  and  gray,  moving  up  through  the  laurels  without  a sound; 
the  flash  of  long  legs  against  the  skim  of  snow;  white  tines  and  a wide  rack.  The  buck 
stops,  blowing  steam,  then  sneaks  forward  again.  An  opening  in  the  brush,  a shot,  and  — 
well,  you  figure  out  the  rest. 

Dec.  3 1 : A year  full  of  memories,  hound  up  in  the 
worn  pages  of  the  calendar,  and  the  chance  once  again 
to  build  in  my  mind  another,  better  year  yet  to  come. 
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“Ned  Smith’s  Game  News 
Covers:  The 
Complete  Collection  ” 
covers,  in  chronological 
order,  every  one  of  the 
Game  News  covers 
that  featured  Ned’s 
artwork.  121  covers 
in  all,  each  repro- 
duced in  actual 
size,  from  the 
September 
1950  Special 
Issue  No.  1, 
that 
featured 
a doe, 
two 
fawns 
and  a 
buck, 

through  to  the 
July  2001  cover,  which 
featured  a turkey  gobbler  — 
one  of  two  Ned  Smith  paintings 
published  posthumously. 


Price  is  $24.95,  plus  s&h,  and  state  sales  tax. 


Call  1-8&5-6&5-3459,  and  have  your  Visa.  Discover, 
MasterCard  or  American  Express  ready,  or  mail  your 
remittance  to: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Department  MS 
2001  Elmerton  Avenue 
Harrisburg.  PA  17110-9797 
Make  check  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission; do  not  send  cash. 

Books  and  other  items  available  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  may  be  ordered  from  “The  Outdoor 
Shop”  at  www.pgc.state.pa.us. 


Shipping  & Handling 

$20.01  to  $55.00  = $4.95 
$35.01  to  $60.00  = $6.95 
$60.01  to  $100.00  = $6.95 
$100.01  to  $150.00  = $10.95 
$150.01  to  $200.00  = $12.95 
$200.01  to  $250.00  = $14.95 
Over  $250.00  = $16.95 


• • • 


Give  a Q\ft  that  lasts  all  year 
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Take  care  of  all  the  wildlife  enthusiaets 
on  your  holiday  gift  liet  with  one 
phone  call.  Order  your  Game 
News  gift  subscriptions  by 
calling  ^-&&&-6>6>8^-‘\0^9  or 
visiting  “The  Outdoor 
Shop”  online  at 
www.pgc.state.pa.us  with 
a credit  card,  or  by 
mailing  a check  with  your 
gift  order  to; 

Pennsylvania  Game  News 
2001  Elmerton  Avenue 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 

One  Year,  $1S  ($1.50  per  issue); 

Three  Years,  $45  (only  $1.25  per  issue); 

Canada  and  other  foreign  countries, 

$24  per  year. 
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